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Purpose 

The  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
lopments  in  the  field. 

Services  and 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT — Published  10  times 
a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success¬ 
ful. 

Periodicals — In  addition  to  EM¬ 
PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  Keynotes,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 

Consultation  Service — NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests — Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  are  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory — A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses. 
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Awards — Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 

Conferences  &  Workshops — 

NESRA’ s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 

Certification  Program — NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 

Employment  Services — Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  and  to  organizations  in 
finding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
search  service  offers  referral  of 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions. 

Intern  Program — Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 
majors  are  referred  by  headquarters 
to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
program  development  on  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 


Research  Foundation,  Reports — 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 


Types  of 
Membership 

General— Available  to  persons 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation, 
personnel,  human  resources,  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  employee  fitness 
and  health  and  leaders  of  employee 
services/recreation  associations. 

Associate — Available  to  compa¬ 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  wish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benefit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 

Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 
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NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Nearly  3,500  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 
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In  this  issue  .  .  . 

Progressive  management  calls  for  a  commitment  to  innovation  and  edu¬ 
cation:  a  constant  re-thinking  and  refining  of  ideas,  skills  and  programs.  With 
an  eye  to  the  future,  the  progressive  manager  is  always  moving  ahead. 

Employee  services  managers  dedicated  to  progress  can  ensure  the  future 
success  of  their  programs  by  “Devising  Your  Long-Range  Strategy,”  this  month’s 
cover  story,  which  begins  on  page  17.  And  to  ensure  the  continued  progress  of 
employee  services  and  recreation  as  a  profession,  ESM  takes  a  look  at  “The 
Umbrella  Term:  Defining  Employee  Services”  and  asks  a  top  university  pro¬ 
fessor,  “How  Should  Colleges  Prepare  the  Employee  Services  Professional?” 

Finally,  to  help  employees  make  a  commitment  to  progress  and  continued 
education,  employee  services  administrators  should  consider  “Exploring  Em¬ 
ployee  Self-Study  Programs”  and  leam  “How  To  Plan  Instructional  Programs.” 
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EXPLORING  EMPLOYEE  SELF-STUDY  PROGRAMS  11 

by  Margaret  Morgan  Bynum 

Self-study  programs  offer  employee  services  managers  an  inexpensive,  easy-to- 
administer  alternative  to  employee  educational  programs. 

HOW  SHOULD  COLLEGES  PREPARE  THE  EMPLOYEE  14 

SERVICES  PROFESSIONAL? 

by  Craig  Finney,  Ph.D. 

As  the  field  has  become  increasingly  complex,  so  have  the  necessary  skills  to  run 
an  employee  services  and  recreation  program.  To  ensure  that  professionals  entering 
the  field  can  do  so  successfully,  a  top  university  professor  offers  a  model  curric¬ 
ulum. 

DEVISING  YOUR  LONG-RANGE  STRATEGY  17 

by  James  A.  Chipps,  Jr. 

Much  like  chess,  running  a  winning  employee  services  and  recreation  program 
calls  for  a  long  term  strategic  plan.  This  management  expert  will  show  you  how. 

THE  UMBRELLA  TERM:  DEFINING  EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  21 

by  June  Cramer,  editor 

What  are  “employee  services?”  We  polled  working  professionals  to  find  out. 
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by  Rick  Griggs 

By  combining  fitness  and  business,  the  fitness  professional  can  effectively  increase 
employee  participation. 

MANAGER’S  MEMO  26 

by  Nick  DiGrino,  Ph.D.  and  Barbara  White,  Ed.D. 

A  recreation  intern  not  only  means  an  extra  pair  of  hands,  but  also  a  wealth  of 
talent  and  an  inquisitive  new  mind.  This  article  provides  guidelines  for  managing 
the  recreation  intern  and  a  list  of  where  to  find  one. 

PROGRAM  SPOTLIGHT  30 

by  Elizabeth  Sweigart 

DuPont  County  Club’s  social  director  offers  tips  on  “How  To  Plan  Instructional 
Programs.” 
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Order  Your  Professional  Library 


□  Employee  Services 
Management  Magazine 

Monthly  professional  journal  for  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  direc¬ 
tors,  leaders,  and  program  coordina¬ 
tors.  The  only  publication  in  its  field. 
(Subscription  included  with  NESRA 
membership.) 

□  $20/yr.  □  $34/2yrs.  □  $47/3  yrs. 

Add  $5.00  (U.S.)  per  year  for  foreign 
subscriptions. 

□  Motorola’s  Recreation 
Manual 

A  comprehensive  240-page  volume 
particularly  helpful  to  those  needing  as¬ 
sistance  in  administering  employee 
recreation  programs.  Covers  a  wide 
range  of  employee  services  and  activ¬ 
ities  with  sections  on  safety,  insurance, 
financing,  recognition,  banquets  and 
the  planning  of  on-  and  off-site  em¬ 
ployee  activities.  $35  for  NESRA 
members;  $40  for  non-members.  Or¬ 
ders  of  15  or  more — 30%  discount. 

□  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Programs:  A 
Folder  of  Introductory 
Information 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  articles  that  will  answer  a  wide 
range  of  questions  and  help  you  start  a 
complete  health  and  fitness  program  for 
your  employees.  NESRA  members, 
$25 — non-members,  $40. 

□  Principles  of 
Association 
Management 

A  basic  how-to  guide  for  the  associa¬ 
tion  administrator.  Published  cooper¬ 
atively  by  the  American  Society  of  As¬ 
sociation  Executives  (ASAE)  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  437  pages.  $15  for  NESRA 
members.  $20  for  non-members. 


□  New — The  Traveler’s 
Fitness/Health  Directory 

Now  when  you  travel,  you  and  your 
employees  don’t  have  to  leave  your  fit¬ 
ness  program  behind.  This  handy  1 12- 
page,  pocket-sized  guide  lists  hotels  with 
fitness  facilities  in  35  major  U.S.  cities 
as  well  as  local  running  areas,  the  anti¬ 
jet  lag  diet,  a  directory  of  airlines  which 
offer  special  dietary  menus  and  much, 
much  more.  Easily  fits  into  a  briefcase 
or  purse,  so  you  can  take  it  with  you 
wherever  you  go.  1-9  copies,  $6  each; 
10-49,  $5;  50  or  more,  $4. 

□  An  Introduction  to 
Industrial  Recreation: 
Employee  Services  and 
Activities 

The  first  college  textbook  on  employee 
programs  to  be  published  in  a  gener¬ 
ation.  An  invaluable  resource  for  the 
student,  new  practitioner  and  veteran 
administrator.  Covers  economic  and 
ethical  background,  practical  program 
implementation  guidelines,  and  the  place 
of  the  professional  recreation  director 
in  business,  industry  and  government. 
Hardcover.  236  pages.  $21.00  per  copy 
plus  postage  and  handling.** 

one  copy . $2.00 

2-5  copies  . $3.50 

6-12  copies  . $5.00 

13  +  copies . $1.00  each 


□  NEW — Fitness  Training 
For  Improved 
Opportunity  and  Job 
Performance/Firming 
Up  the  Firm 

Results  of  a  nation-wide  survey  on  cor¬ 
porate  physical  fitness  programs  and 
needs.  Conducted  by  the  University  of 
Tulsa,  the  survey’s  findings  indicate  that 
employee  fitness  improves  the  quality 
of  work  and  job  safety.  Essential  in¬ 
formation  for  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  who  need  to  show  top  manage¬ 
ment  how  fitness  affects  the  “bottom 
line.”  A  self-administered  workbook  is 
also  included,  which  provides  your  em¬ 
ployees  with  a  30-minutes-a-day,  6-day- 
a-week  guide  to  overall  physical  fit¬ 
ness.  Instructions,  fully-illustrated  ex¬ 
ercises,  progress  charts  and  exercising 
tips  are  all  contained  in  this  70-page 
manual.  $20  for  NESRA  members;  $40 
for  non-members. 

□  Standard  Sports  Areas 

A  must  for  companies  considering 
building  sports  facilities,  this  64-page 
manual  offers  official  dimensions  and 
specifications  for  more  than  70  sports 
areas,  including  softball  diamonds, 
volleyball,  basketball  and  tennis  courts, 
swimming  pools  and  sports  arenas. 


$7.00 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


President  Reagan  Establishes 
Recreation  Commission 

A  new  national  commission  has  been 
created  to  develop  a  blueprint  for  meet¬ 
ing  America’s  recreation  needs. 

Creation  of  the  Presidential  Com¬ 
mission  on  Outdoor  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  Review  by  President  Reagan 
on  January  28  came  as  the  result  of 
four  years  of  work  by  recreation  inter¬ 
ests. 

“The  commission  offers  a  national 
forum  for  discussing  the  changes  un¬ 
derway  in  how  we  use  our  leisure  time 
and  for  devising  means  by  which  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  interests  can  meet  our 
nation’s  recreation  needs,”  according 
to  Derrick  A.  Crandall,  President  of  the 
American  Recreation  Coalition  (ARC). 

Among  the  issues  the  commission 
will  study  and  offer  recommendations 
on  are:  funding  for  public  recreation 
programs;  integration  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  on  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  recreation  resources;  the  role  of  for- 
profit  and  non-profit  organizations  as 


recreation  providers  on  public  lands; 
and  necessary  changes  in  federal  rec¬ 
reation  programs  and  policies. 

The  commission  will  have  a  small 
staff  based  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
is  expected  to  conduct  public  hearings 
across  the  nation  focusing  on  innova¬ 
tive  recreation  programs  and  on  future 
recreation  needs  assessment.  More  in¬ 
formation  on  the  commission’s  activ¬ 
ities  is  available  from  ARC,  1915  Eye 
Street,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


Part-time  Workers  Grow  in 
Ranks 

Part-time  workers  are  growing  in 
number  as  employers  cut  costs,  reports 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Western  Airlines  is  using  more  part- 
time  ticket  agents  and  baggage  han¬ 
dlers  since  it  switched  to  a  “hub-and- 
spoke”  flight  system.  Maximum  staff¬ 
ing  is  only  needed  early  and  late  in  the 
day. 


Sloans  Supermarkets,  New  York, 
says  part-timers  account  for  about  40% 
of  its  employees.  Red  Apple,  another 
New  York  grocer,  says  its  largest  store 
has  three  full-time  workers  and  43  part- 
timers;  that  helps  avoid  night-pay  pre¬ 
miums  for  most  workers. 

The  Labor  Department  says  that  the 
number  of  temporary  workers  jumped 
by  a  total  of  more  than  261 ,000  in  1983 
and  1984,  while  the  ranks  of  the  self- 
employed  also  grew  by  410,000. 

“It’s  a  new  way  for  employers  to 
add  to  work  forces  without  adding  as 
much  cost  as  regular  employees,”  says 
the  Conference  Board. 


Shifts  in  American 
Dietary  Habits 

As  America’s  food  supply  has 
swelled,  so  has  the  nation’s  per  capita 
food  consumption,  reports  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report. 

Agriculture  Department  figures  show 
Americans,  on  average,  not  only  are 


NESRA  Education 
and 

Research  Foundation 


The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  believes  no 
manager  should  ever  enter  a  boardroom  empty-handed. 
Especially  an  employee  services  manager. 


Because  top  management  demands  facts  and  figures  to  justify  any  investment  in  company- 
^  ^sponsored  programs,  the  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  stands  ready  to 
arm  the  employee  services  and  recreation  professional  or  leader  with  the  kind  of 
bottom-line  data  that  their  bosses  understand.  The  sole  research  organization  in  the 
^ field  of  employee  services  and  recreation,  NESRA's  Foundation  funds  biannual  field 
surveys  delivering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  programming  trends;  studies  on  the 
impact  of  fitness  on  job  performance  and  the  positive  relationship  between  employee 
programs  and  productivity;  and  ongoing  market  research. 

A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day  when  employee  services  and  recreation 
will  appear  on  every  company  map. 


Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  to  the  NESRA  Education  and 
Research  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL 
60153. 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


eating  more  food  but  also  are  taking  in 
more  calories  than  they  did  in  the  1960s. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s  have  animal 
products  such  as  meat,  milk  and  eggs 
made  up  a  smaller  share  of  U.S.  diets 
than  they  do  now.  Crop  products  such 
as  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  now 
constitute  59  percent  of  what  Ameri¬ 
cans  eat,  compared  with  55  percent  in 
1963. 

According  to  nutritionists,  the  new 
generation’s  shift  away  from  animal 
products  is  motivated  more  by  health 
concerns  than  by  economic  necessity. 


Firms  Cut  Down  On  Travel, 
Meal  Expenses 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  companies 
surveyed  for  the  American  Express 
1984/85  “Survey  of  Business  Travel” 
require  their  employees  to  stay  at  mod¬ 
erately-priced  hotels,  reports  Meetings 
&  Conventions  Insider’s  Report. 


This  was  found  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  of  the  survey  par¬ 
ticipants  agree  that  their  primary  con¬ 
cern  with  regard  to  business  travel  is 
“to  make  it  as  convenient  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  for  our  employ¬ 
ees.” 

While  the  average  cost  of  a  dine- 
alone  meal  on  a  business  trip  has  risen 
35  percent  since  1980,  companies  have 
been  limiting  the  number  of  meals  for 
which  they  will  pay,  reports  USA  To¬ 
day.  As  a  result,  the  amount  companies 
spend  on  meal  costs  has  dropped  15 
percent. 

Monday  Morning  Blues 

A  recent  long-term  study  of  execu¬ 
tive  heart-attack  victims  shows  that  75 
percent  of  those  who  died  at  work  died 
on  Monday,  reports  the  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  magazine,  “Health  Talk.” 
Of  those  who  died  at  home,  50  percent 
also  died  on  Monday. 

A  major  factor  in  those  deaths,  says 


the  magazine,  was  “the  Monday  blues” 
associated  with  returning  to  work  after 
an  exhausting  weekend. 

To  decrease  risk,  reports  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  doctors  recommend 
spreading  relaxation,  fun  and  exercise 
evenly  throughout  the  workweek,  rather 
than  trying  to  crowd  everything  into  the 
weekend. 


Work-Related  Injuries 
Dropping 

A  new  Labor  Department  report  for 
the  last  decade  shows  the  number  of 
job-related  injuries  and  illnesses  con¬ 
tinuing  in  a  downward  trend. 

The  rate  went  from  1 1  per  100  full¬ 
time  workers  in  1973  to  9.1  in  1975, 
rose  briefly  to  9.5  in  1979  and  since 
then  has  declined  every  year  to  7.6  in 
1983,  which  was  the  last  year  for  which 
results  have  been  tabulated. 

Falling  down  the  stairs  at  work  re¬ 
sults  in  an  estimated  33,000  injuries  a 
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Join  our 
SPECIAL 
Employee 

DISCOUNTED 

Bermuda 

Vacations 


Elbow  Beach  Hotel,  Belmont 
Hotel  Golf  &  Beach  Club,  Sonesta 
Beach  Hotel,  Harmony  Hall 
Hotel,  Hamilton  Princess  Hotel,  Mermaid 
Beach  Club,  Southampton  Princess  Hotel 
and 

Seven  day  cruises  to  Bermuda  on  the  ss 
Bermuda  Star  and  ms  Nordic  Prince. 


Please  send  me  your  1985  Employee  Spring/Summer  Discount  programs  to 
Bermuda.  Bermuda  Travel  Planners,  LTD.,  420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York,  NY 
10170,  Tel:  Toll-tree  1-800-323-2020.  In  N.Y.  state  call  (212)  867-2718 


Employee  Services 
Manager  Name/Telephone . 


Company  Name  . 
Address - 


State,  Zip. 
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year,  says  the  Labor  Department  study. 
Food-service  workers  are  the  most  likely 
victims. 

Pay  in  U.S.  Outpaces 
Rest  of  World 

If  your  salary  hasn’t  been  leaping 
lately  and  you’re  thinking  that  the  gross 
might  be  greener  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  think  again,  says  a  story  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

In  fact,  start  counting  your  bless¬ 
ings.  Analysts  who  monitor  such  trends 
around  the  globe  say  that  United  States 
rates  of  compensation  continue  to  be 
the  highest  in  the  world. 

Werner  L.  Chilton,  an  economist  at 
New  York’s  Citibank,  said  although  you 
might  expect  that  “the  difficult  reduc¬ 
tions  in  pay  that  many  American  work¬ 
ers  have  endured  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  have  served  to  narrow  the  broad 
gap  between  U.S.  and  foreign  pay  lev- 
I  |  els,  that’s  simply  not  what  has  been 


happening.  Instead,  the  pay  differen¬ 
tial  frequently  has  widened!” 

The  table  below  expresses  hourly  pay 
levels  abroad  as  percentages  of  the  U.S. 
level.  Taking  West  Germany  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  a  manufacturing  worker  there 
earned  84  cents  last  year  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  earned  by  his  U.S.  counterpart. 


1983 

1982 

1981 

W.  Germany 

84 

89 

96 

Netherlands 

78 

84 

90 

Sweden 

73 

86 

108 

France 

62 

67 

74 

Italy 

62 

63 

67 

Britain 

53 

58 

65 

Japan 

51 

49 

56 

Brazil 

14 

21 

20 

Taiwan 

13 

13 

14 

Mexico 

12 

17 

33 

South  Korea 

10 

10 

10 

Hourly  pay  levels  abroad  as  compared  to  the 
U.S. 


Wasted  Time  On  The  Job 

Workers  spend  82.9  hours  a  year  on 
company  time  getting  ready  to  work  or 
leave  work,  says  a  survey  by  Robert 


Half  International  Inc.,  New  York  re¬ 
cruiter. 

That’s  about  nine  minutes  to  start, 
three  minutes  to  leave  for  lunch  and 
almost  seven  minutes  preparing  to  go 
home. 

1980s  Seeing  Record  Office 
Boom 

In  the  last  four-and-a-half  years,  218 
million  square  feet  of  new  downtown 
office  space  has  been  completed  or  is 
under  construction  in  33  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States.  This  already 
puts  the  total  tally  for  the  first  half  of 
the  1980s  21  million  square  feet  ahead 
of  production  totals  accumulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  decade  of  the  1970s,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  of  downtown  office 
space. 

This  record  level  of  office  construc¬ 
tion  has  produced  an  over-supply  of 
unleased  new  space  in  some  areas,  the 
Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co. 


i 


The  three  Hilton  Inns  in  Central 
Florida  have  the  worlds  of  family 
fun  surrounded. 

Mow  you  can  give  your  employees 
a  chance  to  save  this  summer. 

For  details  please  contact 

Central  Sales 

HILTOM  111115  ORLAMDO/KI55IMMEE 

7400  International  Drive 
Orlando,  Florida  32819 
or  call 

1-800-332-4600  in  Florida 
1-800-327-1363  outside  Florida 
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study  finds.  At  mid-year  1984,  down¬ 
towns  in  the  study  had  just  over  71 
million  square  feet  of  unleased  space 
in  office  buildings  completed  since  1980 
or  still  under  construction.  A  growing 
number  of  cities,  however,  are  show¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  absorb  new  downtown 
office  space  in  increasingly  larger 
amounts. 

The  top  ten  downtowns  in  total  of¬ 
fice  construction  since  1950,  ranked  in 
millions  of  square  feet  produced,  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following  cities:  New  York 
City  (167.8);  Chicago  (52.8);  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  (37.0);  Houston  (35.5); 
San  Francisco  (32.0);  Dallas  (25.7);  Los 
Angeles  (23.6);  Boston  (22.8);  Denver 
(21.0);  and  Philadelphia  (15.6). 

Special  Bermuda  Travel 
Discount  Available  For  NESRA 
Members 

Bermuda  Travel  Planners,  Ltd.  is  of¬ 
fering  NESRA  member  employees  a 


12%  discount  on  10  sailings  to  Ber¬ 
muda  on  the  Nordic  Prince,  starting 
April  20th.  Included  as  well  is  free, 
roundtrip  air  to  New  York,  where  pas¬ 
sengers  will  board  ship  for  sailing  to 
Bermuda.  This  represents  an  excep¬ 
tional  employee  benefit  that  can  be  of¬ 
fered  to  corporation  employees. 

For  further  information  on  employee 
discount  Bermuda  vacations,  call  or 
write  the  tour  operator  at:  Bermuda 
Travel  Planners,  Ltd.,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10170;  out¬ 
side  New  York  State  800-323-2020; 
New  York  area  212-867-2718. 


NESRA  Region  II  Conference 
“A  Capital  Experience” 

“A  Capital  Experience”  was  had  by 
more  than  150  delegates  from  industry 
and  government  who  participated  in  the 
National  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association’s  annual  Region  II 


Conference.  In  honor  of  the  event,  which 
was  held  October  25-27,  1984  at  the 
Sheraton  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mayor 
Marion  Barry  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  those  dates  “Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Days’  ’  in  the  city. 

Football  Hall-of-Famer  and  Marriott 
Hotels  vice  president  Sam  Huff  set  the 
tone  for  the  conference  in  his  keynote 
address  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
selling  management  on  the  significance 
of  employee  services  and  the  enjoyable 
and  profitable  rewards  to  both  when  the 
goal  is  reached. 

In  addition  to  the  keynote  address, 
the  conference  program  included  sem¬ 
inars,  speakers,  exhibitors,  tours  and 
meal  functions  at  what  was  the  first 
NESRA  regional  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Seminar  topics  included 
“Sixty-Minute  Law  School,”  “Mak¬ 
ing  Money  from  Your  Desktop”  and 
“Tournaments — Hear  it  from  the  Pros.” 

Other  conference  highlights  were  a 
spouse  program  featuring  a  tour  of  the 
White  House,  over  75  exhibitors,  the 


Can  you  pick  out  the  greatest 
employee  health  hazard? 


If  you  picked  one  of  the  machines  you're  wrong.  It’s 
the  desk  and  the  swivel  chair  that  have  been  called 
the  greatest  occupational  health  hazard  of  modern 
times.  Why? 

Because  they  keep  us  sitting  on  the  job  —  with 
no  exercise  —  no  chance  to  keep  physically  fit.  So  our 
bodies  grow  soft.  We  are  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
And  industry  loses  billions  in  lowered  productivity, 
chronic  fatigue,  absenteeism,  early  retirement. 

Your  company  probably  can't  do  away  with  the 
desk  and  chair.  But,  like  over  400  other  companies  in 
America,  it  can  provide  direction  and  opportunity  for 
employee  fitness.  A  room  for  calisthenics,  an  area 
for  running  or  jogging,  bicycle  racks  and  showers. 

For  more  information  about  a  fitness  program 
for  your  company  write: 

Employee  Fitness,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 . 


President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 
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Above:  NFL  Hall-of-F amer  Sam  Huff  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  NESRA  Region  II 
Conference.  Below:  Delegates  at  the  NESRA  Region  III  Conference  learned  how  to  grow 
on  both  a  professional  and  personal  level. 


“Buckeyeopener”  (a  NESRA  Region 
II  breakfast  sponsored  by  the  Ohio 
chapters),  strategy  sessions  on  “How 
to  Add  Spunk  to  Your  Publications” 
and  “Outdoor  Recreation,”  and  a  speech 
by  York  Onnen,  national  director  of 
programs  for  the  President’s  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  at  the 
all-conference  banquet. 

“The  realization  that  employee  health 
and  morale  are  crucial  to  high  produc¬ 
tivity  is  being  recognized  by  leaders  of 
industry  and  government  all  over  our 
country,’  ’  Onnen  said.  ‘ ‘We  have  made 
tremendous  strides  and  I  predict  that  in 
a  few  years  nearly  all  newly  built  gov¬ 
ernment  and  industrial  buildings  will 
include  fitness  and  recreation  facilities 
for  employees.” 

The  conference  committee  was 
headed  by  regional  directors  Pete 
DeFranco,  Xerox  Corporation,  and 
Randy  Schools,  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Mary  McKey  of  the  League  of 
Federal  Recreation  Associations  served 
as  conference  coordinator.  Twenty  ad¬ 
ditional  volunteers  from  Region  II 
helped  to  make  the  conference  a  suc¬ 
cess. 


Region  III  Conference 
Attendees 

Learn  Benefits  of  “Helping 
People  Grow” 

The  Drake  in  Oak  Brook,  Illinois 
was  home  once  again  to  the  1984  Re¬ 
gion  III  Conference.  Held  November 
15-17,  the  theme  of  the  conference  was 
“Helping  People  Grow.” 

Employee  services  managers  from 
NESRA’s  Midwest  region  learned  how 
to  grow  on  a  both  a  professional  and 
personal  level  through  sessions  such  as 
“Keep  Reaching — The  Power  of  High 
Expectations,”  a  time  management 
seminar,  and  “Working  With  Volun¬ 
teers.” 

“Each  participant  came  home  from 
the  conference  with  information  and 
ideas  that  he  or  she  could  use  both  at 
the  office  and  in  day  to  day  life,”  says 
Peggy  Treder,  conference  chairman,  of 
Comdisco,  Inc. 


Employee  Services  Management 


More  than  80  participants  attended 
the  conference,  including  more  than  18 
vendors  and  53  members.  Keynote 
speaker  was  Arthur  C.  Prine  of  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons,  who  addressed  the 
topic  of  “Helping  People  Grow.”  Other 
sessions  included  “Working  With 
Community  Programs,”  “Fitness 
through  Podiatry,”  “Funding  Your 
Employee  Services  Program,”  and 
“Surveys — A  Tool  for  the  Future.” 

Introduced  at  the  conference  was  the 


all-new  “war  stories”  session,  which 
was  moderated  by  Betty  Atchison  of 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons.  Other  high¬ 
lights  included  an  optional  tour  of 
NESRA  headquarters  and  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  by  Mel  Byers,  past  NESRA  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
on  publicity  and  promotion. 

Coming  next  month  in  ESM:  High¬ 
lights  of  the  Region  V  and  Region  VII 
Conference.  [A 
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Key  Speakers  Slated  for  1985  NESRA  Conference 


Leisure  .  .  .  free  time?  Or  time  on 
your  hands?  Hours  to  be  filled?  Or  some 
elusive  quantity  that  simply  passes  by? 

There  is  so  much  talk  of  leisure  these 
days,  but  just  what  is  it — and  what  good 
is  it  anyway? 

Understanding  what  leisure  is  all 
about,  its  uniqueness  in  providing  op- 


Anthony  G.  Marshall 


portunities  for  growth,  and  its  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  in  contributing  to  the 
quality  of  employees’  lives  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  keynote  address  at  the 
National  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association’s  44th  Annual 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  May  1-5,  1985 
at  The  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

Opening  NESRA’s  annual  event  is 
Jeanne  E.  Sherrow,  Ph.D.,  associate 
professor  of  leisure  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst.  In 
her  general  conference  session,  “Lei¬ 
sure:  Free  Time  or  Time  On  Your 
Hands?”,  Sherrow  will  look  at  just  what 
leisure  can  do  for  us,  how  it  contributes 
to  our  lives,  and  how  it  can  become  an 
albatross  around  our  necks  if  we  let  it. 
Specifically,  she  will  discuss  leisure 
lifestyles,  how  to  discover  whether  or 
not  you  are  satisfied  with  your  leisure 
lifestyle  and  what  you  can  do  to  make 
the  most  out  of  your  leisure  time. 

Also  addressing  the  NESRA  dele¬ 
gation  is  Sarah  Weddington,  director, 
Texas  Office  of  State-Federal  Rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  youngest  woman  ever  to 
win  a  landmark  case  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Weddington,  who  has 
been  named  “Woman  of  the  Future” 
by  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  selected 
as  one  of  the  Ten  Outstanding  Women 
in  America  by  Time  magazine,  will 
speak  on  “Motivation  and  Leader¬ 
ship.”  A  much  sought-after  television 
guest  commentator,  Weddington  is  an 
expert  on  motivation,  achievement  and 
how  to  dynamically  and  creatively  put 
one’s  talents  to  use. 

Management  advice  for  employee 
services  and  recreation  professionals 
and  volunteers  will  be  provided  by  con¬ 
ference  speaker  Ronald  E.  LeBleu, 
Ph.D.,  who  is  a  managing  partner  of 
Software  People  Concepts,  Inc. ,  a  firm 
specializing  in  general  management  and 
human  resource  consulting.  LeBleu  has 
25  years  experience  in  the  research, 
marketing,  corporate  development  and 


personnel  functions  and  strongly  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  “people-side”  of  man¬ 
aging.  His  general  session,  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  of  Business  Presentations: 
Presenters,  Audiences,  Content  and 
Vibrations,”  will  focus  on  presentation 
skills,  staging  skills  and  follow-up  skills. 

“A  business  presentation  is  gener¬ 
ally  deemed  ‘successful’  when  at  best 
something  ‘good’  or  at  worst  nothing 
‘bad’  results,”  says  LeBleu.  “But  the 
presenter  can  control  many  of  these 
factors,  which  my  talk  will  deal  with, 
as  well  other  variables  which  are  not 
necessarily  within  the  presenter’s  con¬ 
trol  but  must  be  managed.” 

Also  speaking  at  the  NESRA  con¬ 
ference  is  Joseph  S.  Alpert,  M.D.,  di¬ 
rector  of  cardiovascular  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Alpert  will  address  “Exercise,  the 
Heart  and  Heart  Attacks.” 

Earlier  generations  would  have  cau¬ 
tioned  against  overly  vigorous  exertion 
which  might  lead  to  “an  enlarged  heart,’  ’ 
the  so-called  athletic  heart  syndrom. 
Similarly,  patients  with  heart  attacks 
were  advised  to  restrict  their  activity 
markedly.  Over  the  last  twenty  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  complete 
reversal  in  our  understanding  and  ad¬ 
vice  about  exercise,  says  Alpert.  “Ex¬ 
ercise  is  recommended  as  beneficial  for 
both  healthy  individuals  as  well  as  for 
heart  attack  patients,”  he  adds. 

Anthony  G.  Marshall,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Hospitality  Management  at 
Florida  International  University  and  le¬ 
gal  expert  in  the  hospitality  industry, 
is  another  conference  speaker  with  a 
very  important  message:  in  our  increas¬ 
ingly  consumer-oriented  society,  we 
have  gone  from  caveat  emptor  to  the 
other  extreme — let  the  seller  beware.  And 
the  consequences  for  employee  services 
managers?  They  must  take  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  in  their  programming.  To  help, 
Marshall  offers  a  session  on  “Recrea¬ 
tion:  A  Risky  Business.” 
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Exploring 

Employee 

Self-Study 

Programs 

by  Margaret  Morgan  Bynum 


The  doors  are  wide  open!  Only  you 
set  your  limits!  Opportunity  is  on 
all  sides  of  you!  You’re  free  to  set  your 
course,  decide  your  future,  control  your 
life! 

Sound  like  an  ad  for  the  American 
Way  of  Life  or  the  New  Frontier  or 
Utopia?  Maybe  it  is.  With  the  ever¬ 
present  demand  from  company  em¬ 
ployees  for  alternative  types  of  edu¬ 
cation  come  self-study  programs  as  di¬ 
verse  as  self-hypnosis,  time  management 
and  auto  mechanics. 

Consulting  firms,  bookstores  and  your 
local  library  have  an  ever-increasing 
listing  of  courses  that  employees  ad¬ 
minister  to  themselves.  The  number  of 
programs  and  amount  of  information 
are  staggering  and  often  confusing. 

YOUR  ROLE 

As  an  employee  services  manager, 
you  can  help  your  employees  by  mak¬ 
ing  self-paced  educational  programs 
readily  available — and  affordable.  In 


many  cases,  you  can  offer  them  dis¬ 
counts  up  to  50%. 

For  example,  Speed  Learning,  a 
reading  course  designed  to  improve  both 
reading  speed  and  comprehension,  is 
regularly  $99.95.  Through  employee 
discount  programs,  the  price  is  reduced 
to  as  little  as  $54.95. 

Prices  of  self-administered  programs 
vary  tremendously,  and  price  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  of  value  to  the 
user.  A  quick  bmsh-up  course  at  $19.95 
may  fill  a  participant’s  need  more  pre¬ 
cisely  than  a  much  expanded  program 
at  $500  that  offers  more  information 
than  he  or  she  can  use. 

The  average  for  self-study  is  prob¬ 
ably  between  $75  and  $100 — full  list 
price,  that  is,  without  the  discount  you 
can  offer. 

NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

How  do  you  determine  the  kinds  of 
programs  your  employees  need?  Ask 
them. 

Send  a  questionnaire  requesting  sub¬ 


jects  they  find  interesting,  necessary  or 
possible.  A  rating  is  helpful:  great  in¬ 
terest,  probably  use;  interest,  probably 
examine;  curious,  might  look  at;  little 
interest,  doubt  of  use.  This  type  of  as¬ 
sessment  gives  you  a  priority  list  for 
meeting  needs  and  interests  while  you 
develop  your  resources. 

To  aid  them  in  their  identification  of 
needs — indeed,  even  of  wants — you 
may  decide  to  compile  some  guidelines 
based  upon  the  types  of  programs  you 
decide  to  make  available. 

SELF-STUDY  AIDS  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sometimes  a  purely  subjective  de¬ 
cision  can  be  made  based  upon  what 
employees  would  like  to  learn;  some¬ 
times  job-related  requirements  dictate 
their  course  selection  as  some  profes¬ 
sional  certification  may  be  involved. 

Some  corporations  include  program 
recommendations  as  a  part  of  their  an¬ 
nual  performance  evaluation.  These 
suggestions  are  evidence  of  interest  in 
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individual  development  and  career 
planning,  and  the  wise  employee  fol¬ 
lows  the  suggestions — either  to  bolster 
an  area  of  weakness  or  to  develop  new 
capabilities.  They  may  be  for  improved 
attitude  and  motivation  or  be  related  to 
specific  skills. 

Or  employees  may  recognize  the  need 
to  improve  specific  skills  in  which  they 
feel  shaky.  Programs  which  can  im¬ 
prove  work-related  skills  may  include 
developmental  reading,  time  manage¬ 
ment,  sales  training,  supervisory  skills, 
personal  relationships,  delegating,  ne¬ 
gotiating  or  oral  presentation. 

NON-JOB  RELATED 
PROGRAMS 

On  the  other  hand,  employee  needs 
may  be  those  of  expanding  horizons, 
increasing  knowledge  in  languages  or 
computers,  or  English  literature,  stress 
management  or  memory  improvement. 

With  comparatively  little  expense  and 
the  time  the  participant  decides  to  al¬ 
locate,  all  these  topics  can  be  ap¬ 
proached  through  self-study.  Employ¬ 
ees  can  teach  themselves  appreciation 
of  classical  music  or  typing  or  sew¬ 
ing — and  the  or’s  go  on. 

Perhaps  your  employees’  only  need 
is  to  satisfy  their  own  curiousity.  Can 
they  earn  money  writing  for  magazines 
or  cartooning  or  designing  clothes?  Self- 
study  can  help  them  find  out. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SELF-STUDY 

There  are  many  obvious  advantages 
to  self-paced  programs.  Employees  de¬ 
cide  the  schedule,  fitting  it  into  estab¬ 
lished  obligations  for  work  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  They  aren’t  tied  to  class  schedules 
designed  for  an  instructor’s  time. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  setting;  em¬ 
ployees  decide  where  they  want  to 
learn — preferably  a  place  where  they 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  their  goals 
with  the  greatest  concentration  and 
fewest  interruptions. 

There’s  also  the  attraction  of  being 
able  to  decide  exactly  what  they  want 
to  learn.  Employee  time  isn’t  wasted 


filling  someone  else’s  needs.  And  they 
meet  their  needs  in  privacy,  not  in  a 
group  where  their  lack  of  knowledge 
must  be  known  by  others  with  possible 
resulting  embarrassment.  If  they  fulfill 
their  needs  half-way  through  a  self-study 
program,  they  can  stop  there. 

SELF-STUDY  DOESN’T  MEAN 
LOW  QUALITY 

No,  you  don’t  have  to  sacrifice  qual¬ 
ity  of  instruction  to  obtain  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  self-study.  Of  course,  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  variable.  But  don’t  avoid  the  whole 
idea  because  you  may  get  one  that 
doesn’t  live  up  to  your  expectations. 
Learn  how  to  evaluate  what  is  offered 
and  how  well  it  will  satisfy  employee 
needs. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  EMPLOYEE 
SELF-STUDY  PROGRAMS 


How  do  you  evaluate  the  many  self- 
instructional  programs  which  are  on  the 
market?  Here  are  some  guidelines  for 
program  selection  and  goal  setting  which 
will  help  both  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  and  employees  to  select  a  self- 
study  program  to  meet  their  needs: 

•  Determine  specific  purposes  and 
concrete  goals  you  wish  to  achieve. 

•  Take  an  honest  look  at  the  time  you 
will  devote  to  program  comple¬ 
tion— not  the  amount  of  time  you 
think  would  impress  your  boss  or 
wife  or  neighbor. 

•  Decide  whether  you  need  a  book,  an 
audiocassette,  or  a  video  cassette/film 
program. 

A  book  can  give  you  facts,  dia¬ 
grams,  illustrations  and  opinions,  and 
is  usually  less  expensive  than  other 
training  programs. 

An  audiocassette  program  offers  oral 
encouragement,  motivation  and  varia¬ 
tion  of  audible  presentations.  You  can 
listen  many  times  a  day  when  you  can¬ 
not  read — in  the  car,  for  example. 

A  videocassette  or  film  requires 
equipment  to  use  it  but  is  best  for  learn¬ 
ing  how-to  subjects  where  you  need  to 
watch  someone  go  through  a  process. 


GOAL  SETTING 

After  considering  those  general  de¬ 
cisions,  go  back  to  the  first:  goal  set¬ 
ting.  What  is  your  goal?  Are  employ¬ 
ees  looking  for  general  information, 
historical  background,  future  applica¬ 
tion  guidelines,  practice  formats,  re¬ 
view  of  forgotten  information  or  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  brand  new  ideas  on  a 
chosen  subject? 

To  illustrate,  if  employees  express  a 
need  to  improve  their  ability  to  create 
a  good  business  letter,  what  is  their 
specific  need:  a  review  of  basic  gram¬ 
mar  or  a  brush-up  of  current  usage?  A 
review  of  punctuation  rules  or  just  a  ( 
quick  reminder  of  how  to  use  a  semi¬ 
colon?  The  format  used  to  type  the  > 
heading,  date,  and  block  paragraphs  or 
the  organization  of  a  technical  report? 

How  to  write  a  good  opening  and  ob-  i 
jective-achieving  closing  or  how  to  write  , 
good  sentences  and  paragraphs?  Reader 
analysis  or  government-accepted  ter¬ 
minology? 

You  see  the  point — just  deciding  to 
take  or  offer  a  course  on  business 'writ¬ 
ing  is  not  enough.  What  part  of  busi¬ 
ness  writing?  Be  specific  about  what  1 
you  want;  you  won’t  find  it  unless  you  1 

know  what  it  is.  And  only  your  em¬ 
ployees  can  tell  you  exactly  what  they 
need. 

SELF-PACED  OR  INSTRUCTED? 

i 

Next,  be  sure  that  self-instruction  can 
provide  it.  Referring  again  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  desiring  to  improve  business 
writing,  will  employees  be  able  to  read 
what  they  write  with  enough  objectiv¬ 
ity  to  see  what  needs  improving,  or  do 
they  really  need  an  instructor  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  clarity,  conciseness,  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  what  you’ve  written?  You  , 
may  need  to  offer  an  adult  school  course 
instead  of  a  self-study  program. 

If  you  or  your  employees  know  you  , 
don’t  have  time  management  and  self 
control  to  complete  a  course  of  study 
without  some  monitoring,  either  set 
some  accountability  for  those  partici¬ 
pating  or  attend  a  class.  (Reporting 
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progress  to  someone  not  closely  in¬ 
volved  in  your  life  often  provides  enough 
accountability). 

RESULTS 

Let’s  assume  that  a  self-paced  pro¬ 
gram  will  best  satisfy  employee  needs 
and  provide  what  they  need  to  achieve 
some  well  defined  goals. 

Your  next  questions  might  be,  “Will 
they  accomplish  anything?  Will  it 
work?” 

Our  experience  can  reassure  you 
there.  Yes,  self-study  does  work  if  you 
work  with  it. 

For  example,  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants  taking  our  Speed  Learning 
reading  program  sent  their  completed 
books  to  us  for  evaluation.  This  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  record  scores  from 
matching  tests  taken  before  and  after 
self-instructed  completion.  The  group 
average  indicates  a  94  percent  im¬ 
provement  in  reading  efficiency;  others 
realized  over  a  100  percent  gain. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  SELF-STUDY 
SOURCES 

There  are  many  sources  of  pro¬ 
grams.  Any  magazine  which  appeals 
to  the  do-it-yourself  entrepreneur,  ob¬ 
viously,  will  include  ads  for  training 
these  independent  individuals.  Suc¬ 
cess,  Training  and  Venture  are  a  few. 

Investigate  what  your  local  library 
has  available.  They  may  loan  or  rent 
courses  and  the  equipment  to  hear  and 
see  them.  Many  educational  institu¬ 
tions  have  catalogs  of  courses  they  loan 
or  rent;  some  have  offerings  on  TV  for 
college  credit  upon  completion. 

If  you  decide  upon  this  route,  be  sure 
you  understand  the  requirements;  must 
you  purchase  books  from  them,  submit 
completed  programs,  or  take  pre  and 
post  tests? 

If  you  are  a  member  of  a  professional 
organization,  inquire  about  a  list  or  cat¬ 
alog  of  recommended  courses.  Many 
publishing  companies  produce  training 
programs  and  have  catalogs  available. 
Call  or  write,  specifying  your  interests 
and  needs  in  case  they  have  a  number 
of  categories. 

In  researching  sources,  don’t  ignore 
the  best  advertising  available:  word-of- 
mouth. 


SUCCESS  INSURANCE 

After  completing  the  entire  analysis 
of  need  and  desire  and  the  selection  of 
a  program  to  satisfy  employee  goals, 
how  can  you  add  some  insurance  for 
success?  This,  too,  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  before  beginning  a  self-study  pro¬ 
gram.  Four  steps  will  help  employees 
take  control  of  the  ultimate  results  of 
their  self-instruction;  you  may  want  to 
share  these,  too: 

1.  Establish  specific  goals.  These 
should  include  knowledge  attainment 
and  a  time  deadline.  Some  programs 
provide  tests  or  checks  before,  during 
and  at  the  end  of  the  program.  If  they 

« - 

A  quick  brush-up  course  at 
$19.95  may  fill  a 
participant’s  need  more 
precisely  than  a  .  .  . 
program  at  $500. 

- - w 

don’t,  establish  your  own.  Make  up 
your  own  test  to  check  mastery  of  the 
material  provided.  And  set  a  deadline 
date  for  completion;  no  end  in  sight 
means  no  reason  to  work  tonight ! 

2.  Develop  a  schedule.  Be  realistic 
in  what  you  can  demand  in  the  time 
you  have  available.  Consider  conflicts 
and  obligations  before  they  force  you 
to  change  your  schedule.  Allow  for 
changes,  but  set  firm  guidelines  for 
completion  of  each  section. 

For  example,  determine  you’ll  study 
each  morning  from  6:30  to  8; 00  or  each 
evening  from  7:00  to  9:30  and  com¬ 
plete  a  unit  or  module  each  week.  If 
your  schedule  is  interrupted,  feel  the 
necessity  to  study  at  other  times  to 
complete  the  week’s  section  on  sched¬ 
ule.  The  harder  you  are  on  yourself, 
the  more  seriously  you’ll  take  your  task, 
and  the  greater  will  be  your  achieve¬ 
ment  and  sense  of  attainment. 

3.  After  each  section,  chapter,  or 
module,  pause  to  review  what  you’ve 
learned.  Consider  applications  to  your 
life.  It  takes  mental  effort  to  transfer 
knowledge  you  attain  from  the  book  or 
tape  to  your  actual  use  of  it.  Don’t  fool 
yourself  into  thinking  the  process  is  au¬ 
tomatic. 


4.  Complete  an  evaluation  sheet 
at  the  end  of  the  course.  The  mental 
discipline  is  worth  it  even  if  no  one 
ever  asks  your  opinion.  Evaluating  your 
achievement  after  each  course,  notic¬ 
ing  the  types  of  instruction  that  are  most 
effective  and  guidelines  that  are  most 
helpful  to  you  in  achieving  your  goals, 
will  make  selection  of  the  next  program 
an  easier  process. 

COMPANY  BENEFITS 

One  of  the  joys  in  a  company  de¬ 
veloping  self-study  programs  is  the 
feedback  from  happy  employees.  The 
company  gains  by  having  more  pro¬ 
ductive — and  better  educated — em¬ 
ployees.  Such  programs  may  stimulate 
employees’  initiative  in  bettering  them¬ 
selves,  both  on  and  off  the  job.  And 
employees  who  feel  good  about  them¬ 
selves  will  do  better  in  their  work. 

SELF-STUDY  MEANS  SELF- 
IMPROVEMENT 

What  will  be  the  benefits  to  em¬ 
ployees  after  this  somewhat  lengthy 
process?  They  are  limited  only  by  their 
own  depth  of  motivation,  time  man¬ 
agement  and  self-control.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
a  self-study  program  is  to  prepare  a  list 
of  expected  benefits,  then  check  these 
off  as  employees  experience  them. 
Among  other  things,  they  should  enjoy 
improved  morale  and  performance  with 
work-related  courses. 

Completion  of  any  self-instruction 
will  improve  employees’  self  im¬ 
ages;  they  set  a  course  and  stuck 
with  it  even  when  it  was  inconvenient. 
They  respect  themselves.  And  that’s 
the  first  step  in  earning  the  respect  of 
others. 

In  fact,  perhaps  that  comedian  who 
never  gets  any  respect  should  complete 
a  self-study  course.  Opportunity  is,  in¬ 
deed,  all  around  him — and  you  and  your 
employees!  m 


Margaret  Morgan  Bynum  is  Managing 
Editor  of  Learn  Incorporated.  For  a 
complete,  free  self-study  catalog,  call 
or  write  Learn  Inc.,  113  Gaither  Drive, 
Mount  Laurel,  NJ  08054,  (609)  234- 
6100. 
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How  Should  Colleges 
Prepare  the  Employee 
Services  Professional? 


A  university  professor  offers  a  contemporary 
prospective  on  the  employee  services 
and  recreation  curriculum  that  is  needed 
to  prepare  our  new  professionals. 
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by  Craig  Finney,  Ph.D. 


nistorically,  worksite  employee 
services  and  recreation  programs 
were  simplistic  in  nature,  often  being 
comprised  of  little  more  than  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  and  a  few  tournaments 
and  special  events.  In  the  past  few  years, 
however,  we  have  seen  this  typical 
worksite  recreation  program  become 
more  diversified  and  complex. 

The  growth  in  the  number  and  nature 
of  corporate  recreation,  service,  and 
health  and  fitness  promotion  programs 
is  staggering.  The  profession  has  in¬ 
deed  changed. 

Today’s  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  programs  attempt  to  meet  the 
total  needs  of  the  employees.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  all  worksite  pro¬ 
grams  are  this  diversified.  But  rather, 
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as  a  professional  field,  our  programs 
have  become  more  complex.  There  are 
those  worksite  programs  that  empha¬ 
size  services,  or  heath  and  fitness  pro¬ 
motion,  or  recreation,  or  a  blend  of  all 
three  areas. 

Not  only  have  the  programs  become 
more  diversified,  but  the  components 
of  program  areas  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  disparate.  Examples  might  ia- 
clude  programs  with  services  including 
child  care,  a  company  store,  retail/dis¬ 
count  arrangements,  counseling  ser¬ 
vices/classes,  and  pre-retirement  plan¬ 
ning;  health  and  fitness  promotion 
programs  comprising  smoking  cessa¬ 
tion,  dietary  planning,  stress  manage¬ 
ment  seminars,  and  physiological  test¬ 
ing  and  development;  and  recreation 
programs  incorporating  park  courses, 
worksite  walk-for-life  courses,  clubs, 
and  tournaments. 

Some  of  this  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  employee  services  and  recre¬ 
ation  programs  can  be  linked  to  an  in¬ 
creased  awareness  among  corporate 
policy  makers  concerning  the  benefits 
of  such  programs.  Decreased  stress, 
absenteeism  and  turnover,  increased 
employee  health  and  productivity,  and 
a  positive  influence  on  recruiting  are 
among  the  company  benefits.  These 
decision  makers  are  encouraging  work¬ 
site  recreation  program  administrators 
to  expand  their  programs. 

EXPANDING 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

DEMAND  NEW  SKILLS 

However,  a  major  contribution  to  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  our  profession 
is  our  maturing  as  a  profession.  As  a 
professional  group,  we  are  young — 
NESRA  being  formally  constituted  in 
the  1940’s. 

As  we  have  matured  in  the  work 
place,  expanding  in  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  activities,  services,  and  pro¬ 
grams  offered  to  employees,  so  too  have 
the  skills  necessary  to  provide  such 
programs  expanded.  Most  profession¬ 
als  in  the  field  have  been  able  to  learn 


and  hone  their  skills  as  necessary,  and 
in  most  cases,  this  on-the-job  training 
has  been  effective.  But,  what  of  the 
new  professional  who  enters  this  com¬ 
plex  and  divergent  field  without  those 
years  of  on-the-job  training? 

Perhaps  it  is  time  we  address  this 
question,  to  ensure  that  those  future 
professionals  entering  the  field  can  do 
so  successfully,  thus  aiding  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  maturity  of  the 
profession  itself. 

Typically,  recreation  curricula  pro¬ 
vides  students  with  a  breadth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning:  1)  the  historical  and 
philosophical  significance  of  recreation 
and  leisure,  2)  recreation  program 


“If  we  do  not  adequately 
prepare  our  new 
professionals  now  .  .  .  they 
will  not  be  able  to  ensure 
the  continued  growth  we  are 
experiencing  today.” 


planning,  3)  leadership,  and  4)  admin¬ 
istration  skills. 

While  this  knowledge  is  a  good 
foundation,  it  may  not  adequately  pro¬ 
vide  entering  professionals  the  spe¬ 
cialized  skills,  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  necessary  to  work  successfully 
and  effectively  within  the  corporate 
world. 

If  we  utilize  the  above  mentioned 
curriculum  areas  as  a  foundation,  we 
can  augment  it  with  other  courses  that 
can  assist  the  neophyte  professional. 


A  NEW 
CURRICULUM 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  course  work  is  nec¬ 
essary  outside  the  field  of  recreation. 


Since  worksite  recreation  programs  may 
include  child  care,  mercantile,  fitness 
and  counseling,  as  well  as  recreation 
programming,  it  is  clear  that  the 
professional  needs  an  understanding  of 
some  or  all  of  these  subjects.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  develop  an  exper¬ 
tise  in  each  area,  but  it  would  seem 
realistic  (as  well  as  good  strategy)  to 
have  a  basic  understanding  of  these  ser¬ 
vice  areas  as  well  as  an  expertise  in  at 
least  one  area. 

In  addition  to  the  typical  recreation 
curriculum  of  program  planning,  lead¬ 
ership  and  organization,  there  is  a  vital 
need  for  courses  in:  budgeting,  general 
business  law,  politics,  facility  man¬ 
agement,  personnel  management,  fund 
raising,  communication  skills  (verbal 
&  written),  computer  applications, 
marketing,  retailing,  consumer  behav¬ 
ior,  stress  management,  counseling 
techniques  (alcohol,  drugs,  marriage), 
child  care  and  development,  physiol¬ 
ogy  of  exercise,  prevention  and  care  of 
injuries,  biomechanics,  evaluation  and 
program  prescription,  volunteer  man¬ 
agement,  and  management  research. 

As  one  can  readily  recognize,  these 
courses  represent  the  varied  situations 
found  in  today’s  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs.  A  course  should 
be  designed  to  integrate  these  varied 
perspectives  and  components. 

Such  a  course  (we’ll  call  it  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Worksite  Recreation )  should 
also  address: 

•  The  role  and  benefits  of  worksite 
recreation; 

•  The  role  of  the  worksite  recreation 
administrator; 

•  Professional  ethics; 

•  The  corporate  world; 

•  Current  research  in  the  benefits  of 
corporate  recreation; 

•  NESRA  and  other  professional 
organizations’  role  in  the  profession; 
and 

•  The  benefits  of  professional  or¬ 
ganization  memberships. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  which 
will  effectively  enlarge  and  strengthen 
the  academic  foundation  necessary  for 
successful  entry  into  the  field,  there  are 
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You  Are 
Invited 
To  Look  us 
Over 

We’ll  send  you  information  on  our 
varied  sports  and  health-oriented 
opportunities  for  your  company's 
employee  services,  recreation  and 
fitness  programs.  It’s  all  here ...  on  a 
private  island  paradise  near  historic 
Charleston,  S.C.  Miles  of  uncrowded 
beach,  two  18-hole  championship 
golf  courses,  19  HAR-TRU  tennis 
courts,  horseback  riding  through 
forest  trails  or  along  the  beach,  two 
swimming  pools,  bicycling,  aerobics, 
deep  sea  fishing  and  much  more! 


(800)  845-5531 

(in  S.C.  800-922-2401) 

@  Seabrook 
Island  Resort 

Box  32099  •  Charleston,  S.C.  29417 


Please  send: 

I  □  Family  Vacation  Brochure 
■  □  Golf/Sports  Information 


Company. - 

I  Address - - -  I 

|  City -  | 

■  State - Zip -  i 

*  A  Management  Property  8 

|  of  Western  Conference  Resorts,  Inc. 


Colleges 


two  additional  components. 

First,  there  is  a  need  for  professional 
alliance  and  interaction  with  those 
professionals  currently  working  in  the 
field.  NESRA  has  made  significant 
strides  in  encouraging  student  mem¬ 
bership  as  well  as  participation  at  their 
professional  meetings.  This  relation¬ 
ship  between  neophyte  and  seasoned 
professionals  is  critical  and  there  is  a 
need  for  such  relationships  to  continue 
and  expand. 

The  second,  and  capstone  experi¬ 
ence  or  component  in  the  professional 


is  better.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  an  intern 
cannot  receive  as  much  indepth  on-the- 
job  exposure  when  working  10-15  hours 
per  week  as  when  working  30-40  hours 
per  week  in  a  semester.  Therefore,  the 
professional  should  encourage  the  stu¬ 
dent  intern  and  university  to  establish 
a  1-2  semester,  30-40  hours/ week  in¬ 
ternship  experience.  This  time  allot¬ 
ment  will  provide  the  intern  with  suf¬ 
ficient  opportunities  to  engage  in  major 
activities  and  events,  thereby  gaining 
major  professional  experience. 


In  addition  to  the  typical  recreation  curriculum  of  program 
planning  .  .  .  there  is  a  vital  need  for  courses  in  budgeting, 
politics,  facility  management,  fund  raising,  counseling 
techniques,  child  care,  and  development,  prevention  and  care  of 
injuries,  and  volunteer  management.” 


preparation  process,  is  the  internship  If  there  is  indeed  value  in  the  cur- 
experience.  Indeed,  it  is  important  that  riculum  model  proposed  here,  it  would 

that  the  organization’s  needs  are  con-  be  reasonable  to  ask:  “How  many  ed- 

sistent  with  those  of  the  student  intern.  ucational  institutions  afford  the  neo- 

The  internship  experience  affords  the  phyte  professional  with  a  sound  edu- 

student  the  opportunity  to  test  the  cational  foundation?”  A  check  with 

knowledge  and  skills  developed  in  the  NESRA  reveals  very  few  educational 

classroom — a  REALITY  CHECK.  institutions  offer  the  curriculum  dis- 

This  reality  check  is  of  grave  im-  cussed  here, 
portance  for  both  the  student  and  the  Such  a  situation  should  concern  us, 
profession,  for  it  assists  the  student  in  for  the  future  of  employee  services  and 

discovering  his  or  her  strengths  and  recreation  lies  in  its  new  professionals, 

weaknesses,  as  well  as  likes  and  dis-  If  we  do  not  adequately  prepare  our 

likes.  The  experience  also  provides  for  new  professionals  now,  there  is  little 

the  refining  of  skills,  and  learning  of  question  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 

skills  and  knowledge  which  cannot  be  afford  the  profession  the  vision  and 

gained  in  the  classroom.  Professionals  strength  to  ensure  the  continued  growth 

who  supervise  an  intern  play  a  major  we  are  experiencing  today, 

role  in  the  training  and  preparation  of  This  then  is  a  call  to  educators,  cor- 
the  entering  professional.  porate  recreation  professionals  and  stu- 

Furthermore,  the  duration  of  the  in-  dents  to  unite,  and  together  develop 

temship  experience  plays  an  important  curriculum  that  will  guard  our  future.! 

role  in  the  success  of  the  internship  - — - — — — : - —7 - - - - 

Craig  Finney,  Ph.D.,  is  an  associate  professor 
experience  for  both  the  Student  and  or-  0y  recreation  and  leisure  studies  at  California 
ganization.  Generally  speaking,  “more  State  University  Northridge. 
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_A_  ^k.unning  an  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  program  is  often 
like  playing  a  game  of  chess. 

Much  like  chess,  a  winning  program 
requires  strategy.  As  an  employee  ser¬ 
vices  manager,  you  not  only  have  to 
plan  ahead  to  determine  who  you  will 
be  programming  for  in  the  future,  you 
also  have  to  ensure  that  budget  con¬ 
straints  or  lack  of  employee  partici¬ 
pation  will  not  put  your  program  in 
“checkmate.” 

Planning  your  next  move  well  in  ad¬ 
vance — as  well  as  preparing  for  that 
move  somewhere  down  the  line — will 
guarantee  the  future  success  of  your 
program.  To  be  a  good  player,  you  need 
to  devise  a  carefully  thought-out  stra¬ 
tegic  plan. 

WHAT  A  STRATEGIC  PLAN 
CAN— AND  CANNOT— DO 

Strategic  plans,  and  the  attendant 
processes  utilized  in  their  creation,  is 
a  subject  which  brings  to  mind  many 


by  James  A.  Chipps,  Jr. 
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opinions — most  of  them  negative.  Why, 
many  ask,  should  I  waste  my  time  and 
my  company’s  resources  in  developing 
a  long-range  plan  that  is  obsolete  on 
the  very  day  of  its  approval? 

It  was  with  this  clear  bias  in  mind 
that  I  participated  in  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  rather  exciting  organizational 
adventure — the  development  of  a  five- 
year  plan  for  my  association,  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Grape  &  Tree  Fruit  League. 

Before  outlining  the  specific  mea¬ 
sures  and  steps  to  take  in  creating  a 
strategic  plan,  it’s  important  to  realize 
what  a  five-year  plan  should  be,  what 
it  should  do  and  what  it  should  not  do. 

First,  a  strategic  plan  should  be 
viewed  as  nothing  more  than  a  road 
map  or  “game  plan.”  It  should  provide 
a  sense  of  direction  so  that  resources 
can  be  pulled  together  and  coordinated 
in  a  truly  effective  manner. 

Second,  the  plan  should  tell  others — 
most  importantly  your  employees — 
what  your  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  program  is  all  about,  what  its 
purposes  and  missions  are,  how  affairs 
are  conducted,  what  things  are  consid¬ 
ered  important,  and  conversely,  what 
is  considered  to  be  not  so  important. 
Unlike  bylaws  which  deal  in  internal 
mechanics,  a  five-year  plan  should  fo¬ 
cus  on  organizational  objectives  and  is¬ 
sues. 

Third,  a  five-year  plan  should  not  be 
a  monument  unto  itself.  Unlike  a  build¬ 
ing  whose  walls  are  fixed  once  erected, 
a  desirable  strategic  plan  should  set  only 
a  tone  and  tenor  for  your  program,  not 
define  its  every  step.  Because  issues 
change,  different  priorities  arise,  and 
seasons  come  and  go,  long-range 
plans — the  good  ones  anyway — are 
amended  as  situations  dictate.  To  aid 
the  amendment  process,  a  well-consti¬ 
tuted  plan  will  channel  needed  change 
in  a  direction  that  is  consistent  with 
other,  previously-defined  organiza¬ 
tional  aims  and  purposes. 

Fourth,  a  long-range  plan  should 
emphasize  tomorrow  in  concert  with 
today.  Lasting  and  effective  organi¬ 
zations  and  programs  are  typically  ones 
that  have  some  concept  of  the  future 


embedded  in  their  activities  and  no¬ 
tions  about  the  present.  Accordingly, 
employee  services  managers  should 
not  forget  that  what  you  do  today  sets 
the  stage  for  what  you  can  and  will 
accomplish  tomorrow.  If  tasks  are  per¬ 
formed  and  employee  programs  insti¬ 
tuted  with  no  aim  toward  future  ends, 
then  you  lessen  your  ability  to  control 
your  own  destiny. 


At  the  conclusion  ...  we 
had  a  master  plan  for  the 
next  five  years.  We  knew 
where  we  had  been,  where 
we  were,  and  where  we 
wanted  to  go  for  the  first 


It  is  with  all  these  basic  tenets  in 
mind  that  the  employee  services  and 
recreation  manager  should  embark  on 
the  road  of  creating  a  five-year  plan. 


What  follows  is  a  “case  study”  about 
my  non-profit  business  trade  associa¬ 
tion’s  efforts  to  create  a  long  range  plan. 
Employee  services  administrators  are 
urged  to  look  beyond  organizational 
references  that  do  not  specifically  apply 
to  their  professional  situations.  Of  im¬ 
portance  in  this  article  are  the  concepts 


explored  and  methods  used,  which  have 
application  to  any  organizational  set¬ 
ting. 

In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  the  process 
we  used  to  develop  our  association’s 
strategic  plan  would  work  for  any  em¬ 
ployee  services  program. 


Approximately  sixteen  months  prior 
to  final  plan  adoption,  an  assessment 
of  our  industry  needs  in  relation  to  the 
association  was  prepared  by  staff  (a  staff 
“white  paper”).  The  document  that  re¬ 
sulted  was  essentially  a  compilation  of 
random  thoughts  about  where  the  or¬ 
ganization  had  been,  where  it  was  now, 
and  where  it  might  want  to  go  in  the 
future. 

This  springboard  document  dealt 
broadly  with  issues  critical  to  our  as¬ 
sociation.  Some  of  the  questions  em¬ 
ployee  services  managers  might  ask  are: 
How  will  the  company’s  workforce 
change  within  the  next  five  years?  Will 
there  be  new  employee  needs  and  in¬ 
terests?  How  will  legislation  or  fi¬ 
nances  affect  our  employee  program? 
Will  we  outgrow  our  facilities?  How 
can  we  gain  more  management  sup¬ 
port?  Will  some  of  our  current  pro¬ 
grams  become  obsolete?  Do  new  pro¬ 
grams  need  to  be  added?  How  can  we 
best  help  our  employees?  How  can  we 
ensure  the  growth  of  our  program  and 
increased  employee  participation? 

This  document  also  contained  a 
lengthy  series  of  ideas  on  what  things 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  organi¬ 
zation,  yet  it  did  not  include  at  this  time 
any  basic  hunches  on  where  priorities 
should  be  placed. 

At  this  time,  employee  services 
managers  should  be  thinking  of  what 
programs  they  could  institute — not 
necessarily  what  programs  they  have  a 
budget  for. 
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GETTING  SUPPORT 
FROM  ALL  AREAS 


The  next  step  in  the  process,  after 
circulation  of  the  completed  ‘  ‘white  pa¬ 
per”  to  our  executive  committee  and 
all  standing  committee  chairmen,  was 
the  scheduling  of  individual  discussion 
meetings  with  committee  chairmen. 
These  were  intense,  soul-searching,  one- 
on-one  discussions  with  our  members 
who  were  the  most  expert  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields  and  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  association  and  its  historical  pro¬ 
grams,  achievements  and  failures. 

Employee  services  managers  might 
want  to  meet  employees  and  volunteers 
from  various  departments  and  fields  of 
expertise,  as  well  as  the  company  doc¬ 
tor,  fitness  experts,  those  in  charge  of 
the  various  clubs  and  programs,  and  so 
on. 

From  these  in-depth  meetings 
emerged  a  tentative  five-year-plan  for 
every  functional  aspect  of  current  and 
potential  association  activity.  Each  of 
these  “mini-plans”  contained  a  thor¬ 
ough  background  of  our  history,  if  any, 
in  that  functional  area,  conclusions 
reached  about  industry  needs,  exten¬ 
sive  detail  on  how  those  needs  might 
be  provided  for  and  a  very  lengthy  list 
of  recommendations. 


SYNTHESIZING 
AND  PRIORITIZING 


The  next  step  in  the  process  was  to 
bring  each  full  policy  committee  to¬ 
gether  to  review,  analyze  and  synthes¬ 
ize  what  had  been  done  from  all  prior 
work  and  make  it  into  yet  another  mini- 
five  year  plan  draft.  Although  long  and 
involved,  each  meeting  brought  forth 
lively  discussion,  impassioned  argu¬ 
ment,  the  laying  out  of  facts,  their  dis¬ 
section,  and  then  their  dissection  once 
again.  Not  only  was  background  re¬ 
viewed  and  needs  and  required  re¬ 
sources  identified,  but  priorities  were 


developed  and  then  priorities  were  as¬ 
signed  to  priorities. 

We  were  now  at  a  critical  point  in 
the  developmental  process.  We  needed 
to  bring  all  efforts  together  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  fashion  to  create  a  cohesive 
draft  of  a  five-year  plan. 

Nothing  yet  was  set  in  concrete,  nor 
was  there  any  intention  that  it  should 
be.  What  we  had  at  this  point  was  the 
raw  material,  somewhat  distilled  and 
purified,  from  which  an  actual  com¬ 
prehensive  draft  plan  had  to  be  molded. 


« 


Long-range 


anyway— are 
amended  as 
situations 
dictate. 


m 
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GETTING  DOWN 
TO  BUSINESS 


to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  our  retreat. 

A  professional  meeting  facilitator  was 
hired  and  utilized  for  several  important 
reasons: 

1 .  There  was  a  desire  to  remove  staff 
from  the  process  at  this  point.  Staff 
participated  only  as  a  resource 
(e.g.,  answering  questions  and 
giving  background  information) 
so  that  member  discussion  re¬ 
mained  unfettered  by  conscious 
and  unconscious  staff  bias. 

2.  There  was  a  desire  to  provide  ad¬ 
equate  review,  yet  complete  all 
work  within  the  two  day  time  pe¬ 
riod.  We  knew  from  past  expe¬ 
rience  that  a  professional  was 
needed  if  the  time  objective  was 
to  be  met. 

3.  There  was  a  need  for  input  from 
an  objective  third  party  experi¬ 
enced  in  similar  planning  and  de¬ 
velopmental  projects. 

For  the  entire  two  day  exercise,  the 
large  group  was  divided  into  two  smaller 
groups.  After  each  round  of  discussion, 
a  representative  from  each  group  was 
picked  to  state  his  or  her  group’s  po¬ 
sition  on  the  point  under  discussion. 
Each  group  was  allowed  rebuttal  time. 

It  was  through  this  process  that  the 
groups  were  directed  to  come  to  a  con¬ 
sensus  before  any  new  task  was  un¬ 
dertaken.  Everything  that  was  agreed 
to  in  one  step  of  the  process  was  written 
down  and  used  during  the  next  step. 


The  final  major  step  in  drafting  the 
plan  was  a  two-day  intense  work  ses¬ 
sion  which  was  attended  by  our  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  three  distinguished 
former  chairmen,  the  staff  and  a 
professional  meeting  facilitator  and  or¬ 
ganizational  planner. 

Each  participant  in  this  meeting  was 
supplied  with  a  complete  notebook  of 
materials  about  the  organization  and  the 
initial  phases  of  the  planning  process 
just  described.  This  notebook  had  18 
different  sections  and  each  one,  except 
number  18,  was  filled  with  informa¬ 
tion. 

Why  not  number  18?  Because  this 
section  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  actual 
draft  of  the  five-year  plan,  which  was 


KEEPING  YOUR 
MISSION  IN  SIGHT 


The  first  group  task  was  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  mission  statement  for  the 
organization.  This  statement  guided  the 
group’s  thinking  for  the  next  two  days. 

The  second  round  of  discussion  in¬ 
volved  the  prioritization  of  all  current 
and  perceived  association  activities  and 
functions,  which  was  followed  by  the 
third  round,  which  was  aimed  at  defin- 
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ing  what  organizational  implications 
were  posed  for  the  association  if  it 
moved  ahead  with  implementation  of 
the  three  highest  priority  functions. 


NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE 


The  fifth  round  of  discussion  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  notion  that  given  that  prior¬ 
ities  and  guidelines  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  and  agreed  to,  what  specific 
decisions  can  and  had  to  be  made  for 
the  association’s  future  recommended 
program  of  work?  Each  functional  area 
of  activity,  including  specific  jobs  or 
tasks,  was  highlighted  according  to  work 
currently  being  performed,  work  that 
would  be  new,  and  work  that  was  con¬ 
tinuing  but  whose  scope  or  level  of  ef¬ 
fort  was  to  be  changed. 


The  sixth  and  final  round  of  discus¬ 
sion  got  down  to  dollars  and  cents.  In 
short,  given  that  a  program  of  work  had 
been  outlined  for  the  next  five  years, 
what  resources  were  required  and 
available  to  sustain  it?  As  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  even  further  compromise  within 
the  group  occurred  during  this  part  of 
the  discussion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  day 
of  our  retreat,  we  had  our  master  plan 
for  the  next  five  years.  We  knew  where 
we  had  been,  where  we  were,  and  where 
we  wanted  to  go  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history.  Just  as  importantly,  we  had 
figured  out  a  way  to  finance  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  work,  and  we  had  even  in¬ 
cluded  milestones  and  other  criteria 
necessary  to  measure  our  progress  at 
key  times. 


I  am  confident  that  the  process  we 
used  would  work  for  any  organization. 
It  relied  on  broad  and  varied  input  from 
every  segment  of  our  membership  and 
leadership.  Every  phase  was  built  on 
by  the  succeeding  phase,  so  we  never 
lost  focus  of  our  objective. 

Interestingly,  most  who  participated 
in  the  planning  effort  found  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  to  be  as  exciting  as  the 
final  product  itself. 

And  because  most  of  the  member¬ 
ship  had  participated  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  at  various  times,  it 
was  unanimously  approved  and  lauded 
for  its  thoroughness  and  thoughtfulness 
by  our  50-member  Board  of  Directors 
after  more  than  a  year  of  work — no 
small  feat! 


r 

M  ive  long-range  planning  a 

try.  You  and  those  in¬ 
volved  will  leam  a  great  deal  about 
your  employee  services  and  recreation 
program  and  the  importance  of  what  it 
is  trying  to  accomplish. 

Remember,  these  are  the  words  of 
an  admitted  convert. 

With  your  strategic  plan  in  hand,  you 
need  not  worry  what  your  next  move 
will  be.  Your  handy  “game  plan”  will 
always  be  there  to  refer  to  and  to  mon¬ 
itor  your  program’s  progress. 

By  devising  a  strategic  plan,  you, 
your  company  and  your  employees  will 
all  come  up  winners. 

James  A.  Chipps,  Jr.  is  the  vice  president 
of  the  California  Grape  &  Tree  Fruit 
League  in  Fresno  and  frequently  consults 
on  management  issues. 
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echoes  another  member,  “I’ve  seen  it 
go  from  company  picnics  and  sports  to 
more  diversified  programs  that  address 
special  needs,  such  as  discount  pro¬ 
grams,  trips  and  more  interest  clubs 
and  seminars.’’ 

SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYONE 

Part  of  the  appeal  of  employee  ser¬ 
vices  is  that  they  can  reach  every  worker 
in  the  company.  The  health  enthusiast 
can  attend  nutrition  seminars,  smoking 
cessation  classes  and  stress  or  weight 
reduction  programs.  The  worker  inter¬ 
ested  in  saving  money  (and  what  em¬ 
ployee  isn’t?)  can  buy  discounted  goods 
at  the  employee  store.  And  the  em¬ 
ployee  looking  to  expand  his  or  her 
horizons  can  attend  book  discussion 
groups,  literature  or  film  lectures,  or 
other  ecucational  seminars. 

Employee  services  can  even  reach 
out  to  the  troubled  employee  and  help 
out  with  personal  problems  and  crucial 
life  periods  through  such  programs  as 
EAPs,  child  care  and  pre-retirement 
planning. 

And  because  of  this  mass  appeal, 
interest  in  employee  services  programs 
is  continuing  to  soar. 

“The  interest  in  employee  services 
is  growing  all  the  time,”  contends  one 
employee  services  manager.  “Some¬ 
times  employees  come  into  our  office 
and  say,  ‘I  didn’t  know  this  service  was 
available.  I  wish  I  had  known  a  lot 
sooner.’  But  once  they  find  out,  they 
keep  coming  back— again  and  again.” 

These  services  are  important  to 
workers,  emphasizes  another  respon¬ 
dent,  because  1)  they  save  time,  and 
2)  they  save  money. 

“Employee  services  improves  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  worker,”  notes 
one  surveyed  member.  “Who  can  pass 
up  a  deal  like  that?” 

TYPICAL  EMPLOYEE  SERVICES 
PROGRAMS 

By  their  very  nature,  employee  ser¬ 
vices  programs  are  atypical.  Each  com¬ 
pany’s  employees  have  different  needs, 


and  thus,  each  company  will  need  to 
provide  different  employee  services. 

Some  employee  services  programs 
have  achieved  a  great  nationwide  pop¬ 
ularity,  however. 

In  fact,  the  most  popular  employee 
program  of  any  kind,  according  to 
NESRA’s  1984  membership  survey,  is 
an  employee  services  program — dis¬ 
count  service/tickets  programs,  which 
are  offered  by  nearly  75  percent  of 
NESRA  members. 

Other  popular  service  programs  in¬ 
clude  United  Way  drives  (63.4  per¬ 
cent),  blood  drives  (59.2  percent), 
award/recognition  programs  (58.9  per¬ 
cent),  discount  service/products  (54.4 

Any  program  which  helps 
the  employee  out  with 
any  aspect  of  his  or  her 
life— whether  it  be  at 
home  or  on  the  job— can 
rightfully  be  called  an 
‘employee  service.’ 

1  >! 

percent),  first  aid/CPR  training  (50.2 
percent),  employee  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  (28.6  percent),  stress  manage¬ 
ment  (27.5  percent),  and  retirement 
planning  (26.5  percent). 

The  survey  also  reveals  that  em¬ 
ployee  services  programs  are  high  on 
the  priority  list  of  those  programs  to  be 
added  by  member  companies  within  the 
next  two  years.  Health  management, 
EAPs,  adult  education  classes,  finan¬ 
cial  and  legal  counseling  and  travel  ser¬ 
vices  are  among  the  programs  which 
are  seeing  a  high  trend  toward  growth. 

INFINITE  POSSIBILITIES 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  it  is  so  hard 
to  define  employee  services  is  that  this 


type  of  programming  knows  no  para¬ 
meters.  As  one  employee  services 
manager  explains  it,  “Any  program 
which  helps  the  employee  out  with  any 
aspect  of  his  or  her  life — whether  it  be 
at  home  or  on  the  job — can  rightfully 
be  called  an  ‘employee  service.’  ” 

Although  discount  services,  com¬ 
pany  stores  and  service  awards  are  the 
most  well-known  employee  services, 
trend-spotters  indicate  that  other  pro¬ 
grams  will  take  on  more  importance  in 
the  years  ahead.  Among  them:  em¬ 
ployee  newsletters,  financial  services, 
child  care,  EAPs,  car-pooling,  cafe¬ 
terias  and  nutrition  seminars  and  sales. 

Some  companies  are  even  beginning 
to  offer  such  unique  employee  services 
as  a  company  gas  station  (at  reduced 
prices),  a  driver’s  license  exam-taking 
service,  on-site  stamp  buying  or  post 
office,  dress  for  success  training,  fresh 
produce  for  sale  and  health  and  fitness 
testing. 


THE  BOTTOM  LINE 

No  matter  how  you  define  employee 
services,  it  all  adds  up  to  the  same  thing: 
happier,  healthier  and  more  productive 
employees.  And  no  matter  what  you 
call  that,  companies  still  find  the  ben¬ 
efits  to  be  sweet. 

By  showing  that  the  company  cares 
about  them,  employee  services  serve 
both  the  employee  and  the  company. 

“Employee  services  means  a  friend 
inside  the  company  for  employees,” 
says  one  employee  services  adminis¬ 
trator.  “It’s  their  department.” 

The  key  now,  our  poll  indicates,  is 
to  market  these  services  and  get  em¬ 
ployees  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

“We  must  do  a  better  job  of  touch¬ 
ing  the  employees  we  haven’t  yet 
touched,”  asserts  an  employee  services 
manager  who  sees  a  bright  future  for 
employee  services. 

Like  an  umbrella,  employee  services 
programs  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
But  what’s  important  is  what  they  all 
have  in  common:  keeping  employee 
happy — on  both  sunny  and  rainy  days. 
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Combining  Fitness  and  Business: 
The  Formula  for  Success 

by  Rick  Griggs 


The  traditional  approach  to  teaching  healthy  living  and 
complete  physical  fitness  has  not  worked.  People  either 
quit  after  several  weeks  or  they  push  too  hard,  too  fast 
and  end  up  dying  too  soon.  A  good  analysis  of  the 
situation,  like  good  market  research,  clearly  shows  that 
those  who  need  fitness  the  most  are  in  business  settings 
and  are  usually  quite  committed  to  the  goals,  methods 
and  techniques  used  in  that  particular  setting. 

The  fitness  professional’ s  job  becomes  one  of 
combining  business  and  fitness.  This  article  explains  how 
basic  business  and  basic  physical  fitness  can  be  combined 
in  some  economical  and  high  leverage  ways.  This 
approach  catches  professionals  on  their  own  turf  and 
leads  to  longlasting  and  non-injurious  career  and  lifestyle 
improvements. 

We  call  it  “career style!’ 


Business  professionals  are  paid  to 
get  the  most  out  of  every  dollar 
spent.  Any  activity  that  does  not  serve 
a  specific  need  or  service  is  quickly 
terminated  in  most  well-run  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Physical  fitness  programs  often  fall 
on  both  sides  of  this  fence.  On  the  one 
hand,  many  businesses  support  the  fit¬ 
ness  movement.  They  cannot  close  their 
eyes  to  the  astounding  statistics  on  the 
high  costs  of  poor  health  and  the  money¬ 
saving  advantages  of  good  fitness  pro¬ 
grams.  Current  figures  show  that  1.5 
million  Americans  suffer  heart  attacks 
each  year.  One  third  of  those  do  not 
live  to  talk  about  it.  Industry  pays  over 
$700  million  a  year  to  replace  these 
victims.  A  recent  study  found  a  strong 
link  between  consistent  exercise  habits 
and  longevity. 

When  it  comes  to  nutrition,  even  the 
celebrities  are  catching  on.  Johnny 
Carson’s  second  wife  Joanne  said  that 
better  eating  habits  would  have  kept 
their  marriage  together.  Sophia  Loren 
says  that  she  always  eats  three  meals  a 
day  and  quits  while  she’s  still  a  little 
hungry. 


On  the  other  hand,  many  still  believe 
that  exercise  and  nutrition  programs  are 
a  waste  of  time  and  money.  They  cite 
the  case  of  a  well-known  runner/ writer 
who  died  of  a  heart  attack  while  jog¬ 
ging.  Their  statistics  usually  include  the 
part  of  a  study  that  found  that  those 
who  exercise  are  five  times  more  likely 
to  have  a  heart  attack  while  exercising. 

The  complete  story  is  that  inconsis¬ 
tent  exercise  activity  (a  la  weekend 
warriors)  increases  the  likelihood  of 
heart  attack  considerably  but  consistent 
exercise  reduces  the  overall  risk.  Other 
quips  most  often  recited  against  exer¬ 
cise  are  that  it  takes  dozens  of  miles  to 
“bum  off”  a  milkshake  and  you  will 
probably  get  hit  by  a  car  or  get  cancer 


from  exhaust  fumes. 

There  seems  to  be  an  obvious  need 
for  a  fitness  break-even  analysis  to  help 
lay  the  issue  to  rest.  Most  experts  agree, 
fitness  in  the  workplace  is  here  to  stay. 
The  question  is  in  what  form.  The  fit¬ 
ness  profession  needs  to  look  at  more 
effective  ways  of  first,  getting  the  ac¬ 
curate  message  across  and  second,  en¬ 
suring  active  participation  until  the 
payoffs  are  as  plain  as  day. 

The  idea  of  “careerstyle”  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  business  and  fitness  meth¬ 
ods  that  can  go  a  long  way  towards 
filling  the  gap  that  business  profes¬ 
sionals  see  when  they  consider  the  fit¬ 
ness  movement. 

Let’s  compare  the  two  enterprises: 
running  a  body  and  running  a  business 
career.  The  overall  goal  of  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  according  to  Physical  Fitness  Di¬ 
gest,  is  “the  ability  to  carry  out  daily 
tasks  with  vigor  and  alertness,  without 
undue  fatigue,  and  with  ample  energy 
to  enjoy  leisure-time  pursuits  and  to 
meet  unforseen  emergencies.” 

We  can  measure  this  by  the  five  most 
mentioned  components  of  complete 
physical  fitness:  1)  muscle  strength, 
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2)  muscle  endurance,  3)  flexibility, 

4)  cardiovascular  efficiency  and 

5)  bodyfat  percentage.  A  few  sources 
will  add  balance  and  coordination  to 
the  list. 

Business  is  often  defined  with  help 
from  a  branch  of  economics  called 
“Theory  of  the  Firm.”  This  states  that 
business  is  an  enterprise  that  deals  with 
the  delivery  of  products  and  services 
in  accordance  with  prevalent  market 
demand  and  supply  conditions.  The 
products  and  services  must  fill  a  defi¬ 
nite  consumer  need.  In  this  case,  our 
measurements  include  quality,  on-time 
delivery  and  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 
A  separate  measure  for  service  is  often 
added. 

In  both  business  and  fitness  we  find 
ultimate  goals  to  reach,  intermediate 
steps  to  take,  risks  and  ways  of  meas¬ 
uring  successful  completion.  In  a  sense 
they  are  quite  similar.  Here  we  have 
our  first  glimpse  of  the  economies  we 
can  realize  by  using  already  known  and 
used  business  ideas  to  assist  in  teaching 
and  maintaining  fitness  and  health  pro¬ 
grams  or  vice  versa. 

“Careerstyle”  uses  the  similarities 
as  a  point  of  departure  to  make  the  leap 
less  scary.  We  are  less  defensive  to 
new  ideas  if  they  already  resemble  our 


FITNESS  AND  BUSINESS: 
A  WINNING 
COMBINATION 


A  second  glimpse  of  the  business/ 
fitness  double-play  deals  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  rate  that  each  can  have  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  other.  In  other  words,  the 
woman  who  puts  her  professional  ca¬ 
reer  above  her  physical  fitness  has  al¬ 
ready  built  a  major  barrier  into  her  ca¬ 
reer  path.  More  and  more  executives 
are  convinced  that  many  of  the  same 
qualities  leading  to  success  and  pro- 
motability  in  business  are  found  in  those 
who  continually  persist  in  their  fitness 
programs. 

What  business  is  not  aching  to  find 
men  and  women  who  can  endure  pain, 
discouragement  and  setbacks  only  to 


get  back  up  and  continue  a  program 
that  will  lead  to  better  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  well-being?  Add  to  that  reduced 
medical  costs,  lower  absenteeism  and 
higher  productivity,  and  you  get  that 
super  potential  that  most  companies 
dream  of  finding. 

« 

The  fitness  profession 
needs  to  look  at  more 
effective  ways  of 
first,  getting  the 
message  across  and 
second,  ensuring 
active  participation 
until  the  payoffs  are 
as  plain  as  day. 


W 


The  man  who  lives  in  the  weight 
room  and  goes  about  his  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  the  same  way  month  after  month 
is  only  getting  500  on  his  fitness  dollar. 
This  guy  needs  to  use  workable  busi¬ 
ness  techniques  to  get  full  fitness  value. 

Consider  the  champions  we  saw  at 
the  1984  Olympics.  Can  anyone  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  won  medals  because  they 
simply  tried  harder?  Not  at  all.  True 
champions  continue  to  win  because  they 
first  learn  all  available  techniques  and 
then  apply  them  to  specific  areas  for 
improvement.  The  “careerstyle”  con¬ 
cept  plays  both  sides  of  the  field. 


PUTTING  BUSINESS 

PRACTICES  TO  WORK 

FOR  FITNESS 


Here  are  five  general  principles  that 
apply  directly  to  both  business  and  fit¬ 
ness.  They  provide  much  of  the  frame¬ 
work  on  which  “careerstyle”  is  built. 

Input  Incubation:  In  business  many 
creative  problem  solving  strategies  use 
the  incubation  concept.  Following  a 
brainstorming  session  or  just  a  hard 
mental  grind,  it  is  recommended  to  let 


the  ideas  sit  a  while.  Napoleon  Hill 
calls  it  letting  the  subconscious  go  to 
work. 

In  fitness  we  find  that  the  very  same 
thing  can  be  quite  helpful.  As  we  try 
new  activities  it  is  helpful  to  go  slow 
and  even  stop  to  let  the  body  reach 
equilibrium.  In  business  and  in  fitness 
all  inputs  need  time  to  breathe.  Our 
minds  and  our  bodies  need  to  adjust 
whenever  we  tackle  something  new  or 
more  intense. 

Stimulus  Control:  Have  you  ever 
seen  someone  who  is  trying  to  quit 
smoking  only  to  walk  into  a  familiar 
bar  and  light  up  without  thinking?  That 
is  a  form  of  stimulus  control.  How  about 
the  chips  and  salsa  sitting  on  the  table 
when  you  have  decided  not  to  partake? 
You  suddenly  find  yourself  with  crumbs 
on  your  chin  and  salsa  on  your  breath. 
External  events  have  extraordinary 
pulling  power  in  our  lives.  Use  your 
helmet  to  remind  you  to  go  bicycling, 
use  a  certain  chair  to  do  your  tough 
financial  work.  Try  setting  that  book 
you  want  to  read  on  top  of  the  paper¬ 
work  and  put  your  jogging  shoes  right 
beside  your  bed. 

Activity  Leverage:  Leverage  is  de¬ 
fined  as  power  to  act  effectively.  For 
our  purposes  we  can  say  it  is  the  amount 
of  output  per  unit  of  activity. 

Activity  leverage  is  the  only  way  to 
rise  above  the  crowd.  We  all  have  168 
hours  per  week  or  about  720  hours  per 
month.  Some  of  us  work  harder  to  get 
more  output  while  others  leverage  their 
business  and  fitness  activities  in  order 
to  get  much  more  output  for  any  spe¬ 
cific  activity.  Taking  one  step  at  a  time 
gets  you  nowhere.  Each  step  must  be 
leveraged.  Procrastination  always  de¬ 
creases  leverage. 

Behavior  Goals:  The  behavioral 
psychologists  suggest  that  behavior  is 
best  managed  when  it  is  clearly  spec¬ 
ified,  cues  and  reminders  are  visible 
and  the  consequences  of  completion  or 
non-completion  are  quick  and  notice¬ 
able. 

Behavioral  goals,  then,  must  state 
what  business  or  fitness  activities  you 
wish  to  accomplish.  These  goals  in¬ 
clude  ways  of  measuring  the  results  and 
a  timeframe  for  when  they  will  be  done. 
Most  of  us  stop  here.  In  order  to  get 
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the  full  self-management  value,  we  must 
add  reminder  cues  and  response  con¬ 
sequences.  The  cues  get  us  ready  to  act 
and  the  positive  consequences  tell  us 
“wow,  that’s  worth  doing  again.”  All 
should  be  concisely  written  down. 

Premack  Principle:  The  opportu¬ 
nity  to  engage  in  a  high  rate  (fun)  ac¬ 
tivity  is  contingent  upon  engaging  in  a 
low  rate  (dull)  activity.  Grandma  had 
it  mastered; '  ‘Now,  you  mind  mom  and 
dad,  and  I’ll  have  a  treat  for  you.” 
Another  example  is  treating  yourself 
and  a  friend  to  a  movie  only  after  com¬ 
pleting  your  exercise  program  for  the 
week. 

In  essence,  we  are  talking  about 
modifying  your  business  and  fitness  ac¬ 
tivities  so  that  you  use  what  is  already 
enjoyable  or  rewarding  to  help  you  im¬ 
prove  your  career  and  your  lifestyle. 
First,  do  the  low  rate  activities  and  then 
have  a  blast  with  the  high  rate  activi¬ 
ties.  The  interesting  part  is  that  over 
time  the  low  rate  activities  begin  to  be 
more  and  more  enjoyable. 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
A  CAREERSTYLE 

The  following  is  a  list  of  five  of  the 
most  important  skills  to  leam  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  productive  “careerstyle.” 

1.  Expert  Scheduling:  Everyone 
schedules  but  few  are  expert  at  using 
the  past,  present  and  future.  Good 
scheduling  insists  that  we  look  back¬ 
wards  to  see  what  worked  and  what  did 
not.  We  must  look  at  current  trends  and 
techniques,  and  just  like  champion  ath¬ 
letes,  apply  them  to  specific  areas  for 
improvement. 

Expert  scheduling  must  also  be  pre¬ 
dictive.  It  must  anticipate  barriers  and 
opportunities.  One  major  opportunity 
worth  mentioning  is  that  by  scheduling 
ahead,  one  can  easily  merge  a  fitness 
program  into  a  heavily-packed  busi¬ 
ness  schedule.  An  important  point  is 
that  the  written  schedule  should  never 
be  filed.  Keep  it  visible  at  all  times. 

2.  Stress  Channeling:  Stress  can 
come  from  real  or  imagined  sources. 
The  surprising  fact  is  that  positive 
changes  in  our  lives  can  produce  as 
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much  stress  as  the  usual  culprits  like 
worry,  anxiety,  financial  problems  and 
illness.  Dr.  Hans  Selye  defined  it  by 
saying  that  stress  is  a  non-specific  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  body  to  any  demand  placed 
on  it.  At  the  onset  of  stressful  periods 
our  energies  should  be  consciously 

« 

The  man  who  lives  in  the 
weight  room  and  goes 
about  his  fitness  program 
the  same  way  month  after 
month  is  only  getting  500 
on  his  fitness  dollar.  This 
guy  needs  .  .  .  business 
techniques  to  get  full 
fitness  value. 

• 
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channeled  in  three  directions: 

a)  Nutrition — the  3-4-5-  rule  is  for  3 
meals  a  day,  4  food  groups  and  5  glasses 
of  water  (separate  from  meals); 

b)  Exercise — consistent  and  moderate 
exercise  does  wonders  for  stress  re¬ 
duction;  and  c)  Communication — 
confiding  in  friends  and  associates  is 
not  a  sign  of  weakness  but  rather  a 
powerful  way  of  channeling  stress. 

3.  Batching:  Batching  like-items 
eliminates  repetition  and  gives  us  added 
economies  of  size  and  scale.  None  of 
us  have  time  to  waste  doing  routine 
tasks  over  and  over  again.  Consider  the 
non-urgent  telephone  calls  all  of  us  must 
make  sometime  during  each  week.  The 
choice  is  to  do  them  one  by  one  or 
group  them  on  a  specific  afternoon  with 
the  phone  book,  address  book  and  res¬ 
taurant  napkins  all  ready  to  go.  You 
can  save  30  to  90  minutes  each  week 
by  batching  telephone  calls.  Now  you 
can  use  that  extra  time  in  high  leverage 
business  and  fitness  activities. 

4.  Three-For-One  Sales:  “Career- 
style”  suggests  that  you  hit  all  the  3- 
for-1  sales  of  life.  Many  people  already 
do  two  things  in  one  trip.  The  cream 
of  the  crop  have  disciplined  themselves 
to  think  ahead  and  always  get  three 
things  done  in  any  one  trip.  A  nice  idea 
is  to  sandwich  a  fitness  activity  in-be¬ 


tween  a  couple  of  business  activities. 
Ever  notice  how  top  performers  never 
get  bored?  They  know  something  that 
works. 

5 .  Activity  Tailoring:  If  you  don’t 
like  jogging  in  the  morning,  don’t.  If 
writing  after  lunch  puts  you  to  sleep, 
do  something  more  active  and  write 
later  (or  earlier).  By  tailoring  your 
activities  you  will  become  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  less  stressed  and  end  up  with 
more  time  to  devote  to  your  business 
career  and  fitness  lifestyle.  Your 
“careerstyle”  will  be  taking  shape. 

The  individual  in  pursuit  of  true  and 
complete  success  must  do  like  the 
greatest  business  leaders  and  athletes 
of  all  time  have  done.  A  wide  variety 
of  skills,  knowledge  and  techniques  are 
mobilized  and  fine  tuned  until  ready  to 
be  unleashed  in  relentless  pursuit  of 
clear  goals  and  objectives. 

“Careerstyle”  implies  that  we  bear 
the  risk  of  “doing  fitness”  just  like  we 
bear  the  risk  of  competing  in  the 
professional  business  world.  In  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  fitness  all  opportunities 
should  be  maximized,  leveraged  and 
fully  developed.  On  the  flip  side,  the 
possibility  of  business  litigation,  loss 
and  bankruptcy  or  physical  injury  and 
even  death  should  be  understood  and 
minimized. 

A  fully  integrated  “careerstyle”  in¬ 
cludes  business,  fitness  and  behavioral 
strategies  that  smoothly  play  off  of  each 
other  like  a  well-conducted  symphony. 
The  truly  successful  5-7%  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  are  those  who  are  maximizing 
their  professional  and  physical  poten¬ 
tial.  Anything  less  will  be  lopsided  and 
short  term. 

The  challenge  is  to  take  charge  now, 
and  in  a  reasonable  way,  play  to  your 
strengths.  We  live  business  everyday. 
We  set  goals,  we  monitor  progress  and 
we  make  corrections.  Let’s  use  what 
works  to  lower  our  resting  pulse  rates, 
stress  levels  and  bodyfat  percentages 
so  we  can  live  long  enough  to  spend 
all  that  money.  ^ 


Rick  Griggs  has  an  M. A.  in  Business  Behavior 
Analysis  and  is  the  founder  of  Management  Fit¬ 
ness  Systems  in  Mountain  View,  CA. 
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Managing  The  Recreation  intern 

by  Nick  DiGrino,  Ph.D.  and  Barbara  White,  Ed.D. 


Suppose  someone  offered  you  a 
chance  to  invest  in  rising  new 
company  with  the  promise  of  a  bright 
future.  Although  no  gamble  is  ever 
without  its  risks  (after  all,  this  com¬ 
pany’s  still  untested — a  new  kid  on  the 
block),  this  investment  could  mean 
enormous  payoffs. 

Would  you  play  it  safe  and  perhaps 
pass  up  a  chance  in  a  lifetime?  Or  would 
you  take  the  gamble  and  make  the  in¬ 
vestment? 

Such  is  the  decision  that  many  em¬ 
ployee  services  managers  face  when  they 
consider  taking  on  a  recreation  intern. 
Like  the  company  on  its  way  to  the 
top,  the  student  intern  promises  unlim¬ 
ited  potential.  And  just  as  buying  a  share 
in  a  soon-to-be  Fortune  500  company, 
acceptance  of  one  or  more  university 
interns  can  represent  an  excellent  “low- 
risk,  high  yield”  investment  for  the 
employee  services  manager. 

Like  any  good  investment  opportu¬ 
nity,  however,  poor  decision  making 
and  lack  of  expertise  can  result  in  net 
losses.  The  principle  parties  in  the  in¬ 
ternship  experience — the  company,  the 
student,  and  the  university — all  have 
much  to  gain  from  a  positive  ten  to 
sixteen  week  internship  placement.  But 
proper  management  of  the  recreation 
intern  requires  time,  patience  and  a  good 
deal  of  planning. 

Bridging  The  Gap 

The  university  realizes  that  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  theories  learned  and  discussed 
in  the  classroom  usually  require  an  ap¬ 
plied  setting  to  become  truly  meaning¬ 
ful  to  the  student.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  field-trips,  laboratories,  and  “off- 
campus”  assignments  to  be  included 
as  part  of  the  student’s  course  work. 
However,  nothing  serves  this  function 
better  than  a  full-time  internship  ex¬ 
perience. 


The  university  is  looking  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  employee  services  division 
to  provide  a  learning  environment  late 
in  the  student’s  college  education  that 
the  “campus  community”  is  not 


equipped  to  provide.  The  employee 
services  manager  and  his  or  her  staff 
is  asked  to  provide  the  bridge  that  leads 
the  student  from  campus  to  a  chosen 
career. 

As  an  “extended  faculty  member”, 
it  is  important  for  the  employee  ser¬ 
vices  supervisor  to  maintain  a  healthy 
appreciation  for  the  complementary  na¬ 
ture  of  the  campus  and  internship  ex¬ 
periences. 

The  proverbial  light  bulb  of  knowl¬ 
edge  requires  electricity  that  can  only 
be  generated  from  life’s  experiences. 
If  the  internship  provides  the  necessary 
voltage,  the  three  and  one  half  years 
of  university  preparation  contributes  to 
a  more  efficient  and  better  constructed 
light  bulb.  Veteran  intern  supervisors 
appreciate  the  200-watt  student  and  have 
probably  been  shocked  more  than  once 
while  trying  to  repair  less  functional 
bulbs.  Most  would  agree  that  it  is  a 
rewarding  time  for  the  student,  faculty 
supervisor  and  the  employee  services 
supervisor  when  the  light  bulb  flashes. 


Successful  practitioners  prefer  to  re¬ 
cruit  and  be  stimulated  by  outstanding 
employees.  While  the  employee  ser¬ 
vices  manager  might  prefer  the  most 
talented  students,  the  university’s  po¬ 
sition  is  a  bit  different.  The  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  educator  (this  includes  the 
employee  services  manager  once  the 
student  is  placed)  is  to  perpetuate 
professional  growth  in  the  student. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  ‘  ‘light  bulb’  ’ 
analogy,  success  would  be  defined  in 
terms  of  increased  level  of  brightness, 
rather  than  centering  attention  to  the 
level  of  brightness  itself.  Just  as  the 
successful  manager  contributes  to  the 
growth  and  advancement  of  his  or  her 
staff,  the  university  sees  the  true  value 
of  the  internship  measured  in  terms  of 
the  professional  maturity  that  takes 
place. 

Along  with  incorporating  the  em¬ 
ployee  services  manager  and  his  or  her 
resources  as  part  of  the  educational  ex¬ 
perience,  the  university  also  benefits 
from  the  professional  contacts  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  that  are  made  during  the 
course  of  the  internship.  To  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  classroom,  faculty  members 
must  interact  with  their  colleagues  in 
the  field;  the  internship  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  avenue  for  this  to  occur.  The 
university  is  interested  in  its  graduates 
obtaining  professional  positions  upon 
graduation.  Moreover,  it  is  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  that  the  quality  of  a  student’s 
internship  is  positively  correlated  with 
their  employability. 

Professional  Growth 

What  does  the  student  stand  to  gain 
from  the  internship  investment?  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  question  closely  parallels 
the  previously  stated  benefits  accrued 
by  the  university.  The  student  wants  to 
grow  in  a  direction  that  will  allow  his 
or  her  credentials  to  approximate  the 
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entry  level  job  descriptions  and  notices 
being  posted. 

Students  realize  that  the  job  market 
is  tight,  necessitating  a  high  level  of 
professional  depth  and  diversity.  If  the 
student  has  done  a  thorough  personal 
audit  of  strengths  and  weaknesses,  he 
will  be  approaching  the  internship  ex¬ 
perience  intending  to  fill  competency 
voids  while  making  a  positive  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  employee  services  staff.  At 
this  point  in  the  student’s  education, 
grades  are  not  nearly  as  important  as  a 
glowing  recommendation  (or  better 
yet — a  job!)  from  his  internship  su¬ 
pervisor. 

This  sometimes  creates  a  dilemma 
for  the  student.  Even  the  best  of  stu¬ 
dents  will  hestitate  to  tackle  the  tasks 
and  problems  in  areas  where  they  are 
weak.  The  employee  services  man¬ 
ager,  as  intern  supervisor,  should  en¬ 
courage  the  student  to  confront  such 
challenges. 

Just  as  good  managers  welcome 
challenge  and  the  responsibility  that  ac¬ 
companies  it;  so  do  most  interns.  A 
challenge  facing  the  intern  supervisor 
is  one  of  dispensing  almost  enough  rope 
to  the  student  to  hang  himself.  Few 
students  complete  a  successful  intern¬ 
ship  without  having  their  necks  stretched 
a  few  inches.  Knowing  how  much  rope 
to  assign  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science. 
In  general,  employee  services  practi¬ 
tioners  are  good  internship  supervisors 
because  they  have  adopted  a  philoso¬ 
phy  with  their  program  participants  of 
maximizing  the  quality  and  intensity  of 
the  experience  while  maintaining  a  low 
level  of  actual  risk. 

The  internship  Team 

The  student  intern,  university  in¬ 
ternship  coordinator,  and  the  supervis¬ 
ing  employee  services  practitioner  must 
work  together  as  a  team.  A  great  deal 
of  guidance  and  direction  is  shared  with 
the  student  by  the  university  internship 
coordinator  prior  to  the  actual  experi¬ 
ence. 

Once  the  experience  begins,  the  em¬ 
ployee  services  manager  is  in  the  best 
position  to  guide  the  student  toward 
fulfillment  of  his  or  her  objectives.  Be¬ 
fore  interviewing  with  the  prospective 
intern  supervisor,  the  student  is  nor¬ 


mally  expected  to  identify  personal 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  super¬ 
vising  practitioner  should  expect  the 
student  to  be  capable  of  articulating  ob¬ 
jectives  for  the  internship  based  on  such 
a  self-assessment.  Even  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  of  students  will  overlook 
necessary  competencies.  The  intern  su¬ 
pervisor  should  pick  up  on  such  com¬ 
petency  voids  and  assist  the  student  in¬ 
tern  in  addressing  them. 


The  occasional  agency  supervisor  that 
develops  elaborate  “job  descriptions’’ 
for  student  interns  is  probably  focusing 
too  heavily  on  what  the  student  can 
offer  the  employee  services  division, 
rather  than  on  the  student’s  profes¬ 
sional  growth.  The  university  and  the 
student  prefer  the  experience  to  result 
from  a  personalized  response  to  the  in¬ 
tern’s  needs. 

The  student  should  be  expected  to 
abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  regular  staff.  At  the  same  time, 
the  intern  supervisor  has  an  opportunity 
to  provide  several  unique  opportunities 
for  the  student,  such  as  observing  and 
participating  in  various  meetings  within 
the  organization.  Attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  involving  boards,  staff,  contrac¬ 
tors,  architects,  special  committees  and 
professional  organizations  should  be 
preceeded  and  followed  by  briefing  and 
debriefing  sessions  whenever  time  per¬ 
mits.  The  intern  supervisor  should  meet 
with  the  intern  on  a  regularly  scheduled 
basis  to  assess  progress  and  explore 
various  topics  of  mutual  professional 
interest. 


The  Intern’s  Duties 

It  is  important  for  the  intern  to  be 
involved  in  starting  new  programs,  su¬ 
pervising  existing  programs  and  serv¬ 
ing  in  a  face-to-face  leadership  capac¬ 
ity  with  different  age  and  interest  groups. 

Students  often  get  the  opportunity  to 
plan  a  new  program  for  the  division 
and  carry  it  through  to  completion. 
Texas  Instruments,  for  example,  ex¬ 
pects  their  recreation  and  fitness  interns 
to  assume  responsibility  for  a  program 
or  project  from  beginning  to  end. 

To  help  provide  the  student  with  the 
manager’s  perspective,  time  should  be 
made  available  with  the  person-in- 
charge  of  the  employee  services/rec¬ 
reation  division  to  learn  about  his  or 
her  responsibilities,  problems  and 
unique  qualifications.  Time  should  be 
spent  in  the  office  area  observing  and 
assisting  with  day-to-day  operations  as 
it  relates  to  correspondence,  financial 
planning  and  record  keeping,  public  re¬ 
lations,  fund  raising,  long  range  plan¬ 
ning,  volunteer  recruitment  and  devel¬ 
opment,  staff  hiring  and  dismissal, 
acquisition  of  supplies  and  equipment 
and  legal  requirements. 

Some  intern  supervisors  insist  that 
the  intern  visit  a  variety  of  employee 
services,  fitness,  and/or  recreation  or¬ 
ganizations  during  the  final  weeks  of 
the  experience.  The  primary  purpose  is 
to  gain  exposure  to  other  programs,  fa¬ 
cilities,  philosophies  and  administra¬ 
tive  procedures.  It  also  creates  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  establishing  professional 
acquaintances.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  student  intern  to  be  assigned  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  to  a  neighboring 
organization  that  is  capable  of  provid¬ 
ing  exposure  to  a  unique  facility  or  pro- 
gramatic  experience  important  to  the 
student’s  growth  but  unavilable  at  the 
originally  assigned  company. 

The  employee  services  manager 
should  try  to  provide  a  supportive  staff 
to  work  with  the  intern.  A  student  as¬ 
signed  for  one  or  two  weeks  by  his  or 
her  intern  supervisor  to  a  maintenance 
foreman  who  resents  having  a  “know 
it  all  college  student  who  has  probably 
never  lifted  a  hammer”  taking  up  his 
valuable  time  could  prove  to  be  disas- 
terous.  Then  again,  it  could  prove  to 
be  an  enlightening  experience  for  both 
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parties!  Generally,  the  staff  need  not 
share  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  held  by 
the  intern  supervisor,  but  staff  com¬ 
mitment  is  an  important  ingredient. 

Financial  Obligations 

The  student  must  have  the  financial 
capability  of  sustaining  himself  for  the 
duration  of  the  twelve  to  sixteen  week 
experience.  Depending  on  location, 
housing  availability  can  represent  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  intern.  Many  host  organiza¬ 
tions  provide  room  and  board,  and  some 
even  pay  the  student  a  subsistance  level 
wage. 

If  financial  support  is  provided,  it 
should  not  serve  as  a  detriment  to  the 
student’s  actual  experience.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  the  intern  supervisor  will  assign 
the  intern  to  mundane  repetitive  tasks 
that  contribute  nothing  to  professional 
development.  Unfortunately,  this  tends 
to  occur  more  often  with  interns  who 
are  also  “paid  employees.” 

The  current  state  of  the  economy  re¬ 
quires  that  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  examine  this  issue  with  care  and 
sensitivity.  The  increasing  number  of 
students  who  are  unable  to  finance  their 
college  education  is  a  concern  of  most 
practitioners  who  realize  that  even  in  a 


tight  job  market,  the  need  for  bright 
young  college  graduates  remains  pres¬ 
ent. 

.  beyond 

measurable  results  is 
the  satisfaction  that 
staff  can  experience 
in  knowing  that  a 
little  bit  of  their 
philosophy  and 
skills  will  forever 
be  a  part  of 
the  intern’s 

professional  makeup.  W 
Company  Benefits 

Ultimately,  the  employee  services 
manager  must  see  value  in  participating 
in  the  internship  process.  Aside  from 
making  a  general  contribution  to  the 
profession,  other  more  direct  benefits 
are  present.  Interns  bring  inquisitive 
minds  to  the  organizations.  Their  ques¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  are  often 
overly  simplistic  and  naive,  yet  they 
cause  staff  to  view  themselves  from  a 
slightly  different  angle.  This  often  gen¬ 
erates  new  and  effective  approaches  to 


program  development  and  problem 
solving.  Remember,  the  student  intern 
might  be  lacking  in  experience,  but  he 
or  she  does  have  a  keen  intellect, 
professional  training  and  enthusiasm. 

The  student  approaches  the  company 
with  specific  learning  objectives,  but 
they  also  can  bring  a  wealth  of  talent. 
Most  prospective  interns  have  garnered 
considerable  experience  through  part- 
time  and  seasonal  employment.  Offi¬ 
ciating  skills,  aquatic  certification  and 
youth  leadership  skills  can  normally  be 
plugged  into  existing  operations,  sav¬ 
ing  the  company  time  and  money.  Such 
assignments  are  more  than  acceptable 
so  long  as  it  does  not  detract  from  var¬ 
ious  learning  opportunities  defined  by 
the  university,  student  and  intern  su¬ 
pervisor. 

Students  can  be  assigned  to  worth¬ 
while  projects  that  either  consume  large 
amounts  of  staff  time  or  have  been  lin¬ 
gering  on  the  “drawing  board”  for 
months.  Recent  interns  at  Johnson  Wax 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  have  assumed 
responsibility  for  planning  and  super¬ 
vising  special  youth  activities  such  as 
annual  Halloween  and  Christmas  par¬ 
ties. 

One  Johnson  Wax  intern  planned  and 
supervised  a  fashion  show  for  employ- 
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ees  and  guests  while  others  contributed 
to  the  planning  and  development  of  a 
fitness  trail  and  horseshoe  pits.  Johnson 
Wax  interns  specializing  in  fitness  as¬ 
sume  responsibilities  such  as  editing  a 
monthly  fitness  newsletter  and  super¬ 
vising  retiree  exercise  classes. 

At  Texas  Instruments  (T.I.)  in  Dal¬ 
las,  a  pair  of  interns  planned  and  di¬ 
rected  a  two-day  health  fair  attended 
by  more  than  500  people.  A  monthly 
newsletter  on  stress  management  is  an¬ 
other  T.I.  intern  responsibility,  as  was 
the  design  and  development  of  a  bro¬ 
chure  promoting  their  new  fitness  cen¬ 
ter. 
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A  challenge  facing 
the  intern  supervisor 
is  one  of  dispensing 
almost  enough  rope 
to  the  student  to 
hang  himself. 
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The  Bottom  Line 


A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
benefits  and  cost  savings  associated  with 
internship  placement.  But  beyond  mea¬ 
surable  results  is  the  satisfaction  that 
staff  can  experience  in  knowing  that  a 
little  bit  of  their  philosophy  and  skills 
will  forever  be  a  part  of  the  intern’s 
professional  makeup. 

The  goal  of  the  internship  program 
should  be  that  every  student  consider 
his  or  her  internship  placement  second 
to  no  other,  before  and  after  the  ex¬ 
perience.  The  employee  services  man¬ 
ager  performs  a  vital  role  in  transform¬ 
ing  the  student’s  goal  to  reality.  On  the 
way  to  providing  the  student  with  one 
of  the  most  meaningful  experiences  of 
his  or  her  college  education,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  invest  considerable  teaching/ 
supervisory  time  and  accumulate  an 
unpredictable  amount  of  frustration.  One 
agency  conservatively  determined  their 
investment  in  accommodating  a  twelve 
week  internship  student  exceeded 
$4,000. 

If  a  good  match  is  attained,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  realize  a  significant  return  on 
its  investment.  More  importantly,  the 
organization  will  get  to  view  itself 


through  the  eyes  of  an  eager  young 
professional.  The  intangible  benefits  can 
be  appreciable. 


embers  of  the  internship  team — 
1  along  with  a  few  “I  told  you 
so”  skeptics — will  find  that  as  the  weeks 
fly  by,  that  quiet  young  intern  with  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  but  observe  will  complete  his 
or  her  final  days  of  the  experience  as 


a  confident  and  productive  member  of 
the  staff.  This  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
payoff  in  a  most  profitable  venture. 


NickDiGrino,  Ph.D.  is  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Leisure  Studies  Program  at 
Iowa  State  University. 

Barbara  White,  Ed.D.  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  Leisure  Studies  Program 
at  Iowa  State  University. 
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PROGRAM  SPOTLIGHT 


How  To  Plan  Instructional  Programs 

by  Elizabeth  Sweigart,  social  director,  The  DuPont  Country  Club 


TThe  physical  and  mental  health  and 
well  being  of  our  employees  is  a 
prime  concern  when  planning  activities 
at  the  Du  Pont  Country  Club.  We  look 
for  programs  to  bring  enjoyment  into 
the  employees’  leisure  hours.  With  a 
wide  diversity  of  interests,  it  is  quite  a 
challenge  to  supply  a  well-rounded 
program  to  suit  the  needs  of  such  a 
large  membership. 

Facilities  are  supplied  for  the  avid 
golfer  and  tennis  buff,  with  four  18- 
hole  golf  courses  and  twenty-three  out¬ 
door  tennis  courts,  plus  six  indoor  courts 
for  year-round  pleasure.  A  lawn  bowl¬ 
ing  green,  consisting  of  eight  cham¬ 
pionship-quality  rinks,  is  also  avail¬ 
able. 

It  doesn’t  take  much  encouragement 
to  get  the  golfer,  tennis  player  or  lawn 
bowler  out  and  involved.  However,  my 
concern  as  social  director  is  to  provide 
a  varied  schedule  of  year-round  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  social  member.  Instruc¬ 
tional  programs  encompass  a  large  part 
of  this  schedule — in  the  areas  of  health, 
self-improvement,  money  manage¬ 
ment,  travel  and  strictly  pleasure. 

Not  every  employee  likes  to  play  golf, 
run,  or  get  involved  in  other  physical 
activities.  But  educational  programs 
appeal  to  the  entire  workforce.  From 
flower  arranging  to  cooking  classes, 
from  assertiveness  training  to  travel¬ 
ogs,  from  real  estate  seminars  to  de¬ 
fensive  driving  and  CPR  classes,  in¬ 
structional  programs  offer  something 
for  everyone — which  is  one  reason  why 
every  employee  services  manager  should 
consider  putting  these  ideas  to  work  in 
his  or  her  own  program. 

PLANNING  INSTRUCTIONAL 

PROGRAMS 

Arranging  these  programs  is  not  as 
involved  as  you  may  think.  With  a  little 
research,  you  can  find  professionals  in 
your  area  who  would  be  more  than 


willing  to  conduct  these  programs.  In 
the  area  of  health,  a  good  place  to  start 
is  your  local  YMCA,  who  can  furnish 
information  on  instructors.  Commu¬ 
nity  colleges  are  another  good  source. 
Your  local  safety  council  can  also  help. 

Not  every  employee  likes  { 
to  play  golf,  run  or 
get  involved  in  other 
physical  activities. 

But  educational 
programs  appeal 
to  the  entire 
workforce. 

Cultural  programs  require  contacts 
with  local  museums  and  art  galleries 
for  guest  speakers.  You  can  arrange  for 
well-known  personalities  or  local  TV 
stars  through  a  talent  agency  or  speak¬ 
ers’  bureau  in  your  area,  or  contact  your 
local  TV  stations.  These  speakers  usu¬ 
ally  demand  large  fees,  but  you  can 
recoup  your  expenses  by  charging  at¬ 
tendance  fees. 

For  money  management  programs, 
contact  any  of  the  brokerage  firms  in 
your  area,  such  as  Merrill-Lynch,  Dean 
Witter,  Smith-Barney,  or  any  CPA  firm. 
They  will  be  willing  to  conduct  these 
seminars  at  no  charge  to  you — just  for 
the  contacts  they  establish.  A  real  es¬ 
tate  agent  can  arrange  for  a  panel  of 
experts  to  talk  about  buying  and  selling 
a  home,  mortgages,  and  other  financial 
matters. 

To  find  qualified  bridge  or  dance  in¬ 
structors,  contact  your  local  country 
clubs  or  ballrooms,  or  you  may  also 
find  someone  in  your  own  organiza¬ 


tion.  By  attending  your  local  craft  fairs 
you  will  come  in  contact  with  lots  of 
people  who  are  willing  to  conduct 
classes  in  the  crafts.  For  photography 
experts,  see  your  photo  stores,  and 
beverage  distributors  can  help  with  wine 
tastings  or  wine-making  instructors. 

In  the  self-improvement  field,  you 
may  have  someone  in  your  own  or¬ 
ganization  who  is  qualified  to  conduct 
these  seminars.  Your  local  newspaper 
or  speakers  bureau  is  another  source. 

Travelogs  are  very  popular.  People 
love  to  dream  about  exotic  destina¬ 
tions,  even  though  they  may  never  plan 
to  participate  in  your  tour  programs. 

Du  Pont  offers  travelogs  to  the  des¬ 
tinations  that  we  are  considering  in  our 
yearly  tour  programs.  The  travel  agen¬ 
cies  conducting  your  tours  will  be  happy 
to  arrange  for  the  films,  slides  and 
speakers,  as  well  as  door  prizes.  If  you 
don’t  have  a  tour  program,  you  most 
likely  have  someone  in  your  organi¬ 
zation  who  is  a  traveler  and  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  share  his  or  her 
slides  and  talk  about  their  trip. 

Films  can  be  rented  from  several  dif¬ 
ferent  companies  free  of  charge  (West 
Glen  Films,  1430  Broadway,  NYC; 
Modem  Talking  Picture  Service,  5000 
Park  St.  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida; 
Audience  Planners,  1  Rockefeller  Place, 
Suite  1710,  New  York,  N.Y.  or  Mod¬ 
em  Mass  Media,  Inc.,  71  Passaic  Ave., 
Chatham,  New  Jersey). 

Once  a  year,  employee  services 
managers  can  plan  a  Travel  Fair  and 
invite  local  tour  agencies  to  participate, 
asking  each  to  offer  a  different  tour 
destination  which  might  appeal  to  your 
employees.  Ask  them  to  furnish  films 
or  slides  on  each  area  and  be  prepared 
to  talk  about  the  destination.  They  can 
also  furnish  door  prizes.  Your  local 
passport  office  can  furnish  someone  to 
talk  on  visas  and  passports  and  other 
travel-related  topics.  Luggage  compa- 
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Instructional 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
The  DuPont  Country  Club  offers.  Why  not  try  one  < 


•  Antique  Apprecia 
ishing 

•  Bridge 

•  Basketry 

•  Calligraphy 

•  Cooking 

•  Crafts 

•  Dance,  (Ballroom, 

■ 

•  Flower  Arranging 

•  Oil  Painting,  Dra 


Management 

•  Estate  Planning 

•  Investments 

•  Income  Tax  Guidelines 

•  Real  Estate  Seminars 

•  Wills  &  Trusts 

•  Yearly  Tax  Update  Seminars 


DuPont  offers 
travelogs  to  the 
destinations  that 
we  are  considering 
in  our  yearly 
tour  programs. 


•  Photography 

•  Sewing 

•  Windsurfing 

•  Wine  Making 


Health 


•  Aerobics 

•  CPR  Training 

•  Defensive  Driving 

•  Diet  Workshop 

•  Health  Fair 

•  Jogging  Instruction 

•  Physical  Fitness 

•  Self-Defense  Techniques 
karate) 


Culture 


•  Teen  ( 


such  as  Craft  Fairs,  Travel  Fairs  and 
Computer  Fairs.  Or,  you  may  be  able 
to  incorporate  some  of  these  programs 
into  the  lunch  hour  or  at  certain  times 
during  the  employee  workday,  with  the 
approval  of  management. 


Ms  a  recreation  director,  you  will 
gain  much  satisfaction  from  the 
knowledge  that  you  have  added  to  the 
enjoyment  of  your  fellow  workers’  lei¬ 
sure  time  and  improved  their  state  of 
mind,  enabling  them  to  perform  more 
satisfactorily.  This  makes  you  an  in¬ 
valuable  asset  to  your  company.  f$\ 


Elizabeth  Sweigart  is  the  social  director  for 
The  DuPont  Country  Club  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


nies  will  be  willing  to  display  their 
wares. 

TIMING  IS  IMPORTANT 

Encourage  employees  to  participate 
by  offering  activities  at  convenient 
times.  Special  retiree  programs  can  be 
planned  during  daytime  hours.  Try  to 
schedule  other  programs  during  the  early 
evening  hours,  leaving  employees  free 
on  weekends  to  be  with  their  friends 
and  family.  Plan  weekend  events  that 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  entire  family, 


PROGRAM  SPOTLIGHT 


Employee  Services  Management 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Seabrook  Island  Offers  Special 
Discount  For  NESRA  Members 

Seabrook  Island,  a  2,200-acre 
oceanside  resort,  offers  this  private  is¬ 
land  at  very  attractive  prices.  Located 
just  twenty-three  miles  south  of  historic 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Seabrook 
offers  nationally  acclaimed  golf,  ten¬ 
nis,  horseback  riding,  deep  sea  fishing, 
children’s  activities,  and  three  miles  of 
unspoiled,  uncrowded  beach. 


Beautiful  Seabrook  Island  Resort 


Right  now  you  can  enjoy  beautiful 
Seabrook  Island  for  only  $42/night  in 
one  of  their  scenic  villas.  Seabrook  of¬ 
fers  NESRA  members  30%  discount 
off  published  daily  villa  rates  or  10% 
off  package  plans  and  weekly  villa  rates 
year  round.  You  will  have  your  choice 
of  all  Scenic  and  Racquet  Club  villas 
with  one,  two  or  three  bedrooms. 

For  more  information  or  reserva¬ 
tions,  call  toll  free  at  (800)  845-5531 
or  (800)  922-2401  ( in  South  Carolina), 
or  contact  Janet  Samuels,  Recreation 
Director,  at  (800)  845-2475. 


Easy-To-Make  Awards  And 
Certificates  Of  Merit 

Caddylak  Publishing’s  new  book, 
“Awards  and  Certificates  of  Merit,”  is 
a  special  oversized  paperback  that  lets 
you  turn  any  photocopier  into  a  printer 
of  impressive  awards  and  certificates. 

This  unique  volume  contains  an  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  professional  awards 
and  certificates  of  merit  that  are  perfect 
for  spontaneous  recognition  of 
achievement.  Ideal  for  educational, 
business,  and  social  applications,  the 
awards  can  be  used  to  motivate  and 


build  goodwill  among  employees,  or 
suprise  friends  and  peers. 

Just  locate  the  certificate  you  want 
to  reproduce,  place  it  on  your  copy  ma¬ 
chine,  and  print  a  working  copy.  Keep 
the  original  book  clean  for  future  ap¬ 
plications.  For  important  occasions, 
awards  can  be  printed  on  special  paper. 

‘  ‘Awards  and  Certificates  of  Merit’  ’ 
is  available  from  Caddylak  Publishing 
at  $14.95.  For  more  information  on 
this  or  any  of  the  other  books  in  this 
series,  contact  Lloyd  Singer,  Caddylak 
Systems,  Inc.,  201  Montrose  Rd., 
Westbury,  N.Y.  11590,  (516)  333-8221. 
Free  catalog  available  upon  request. 

Universal  Introduces  New 
Exercise  Machine 

Universal  Gym  Equipment,  Inc.  in¬ 
troduces  the  Seated  Back  Machine,  a 
new  exercise  machine  designed  to  con¬ 
dition  and  strengthen  the  muscles  in  the 
lower  back  while  the  user  is  in  a  seated 
position. 

Universal’s  patented  Dynamic  Var¬ 
iable  Resistance  maintains  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  muscular  exertion  throughout 
the  exercise  motion  to  maximize  strength 
gain. 


Universal's  Seated  Back  Machine 


The  Seated  Back  features  a  user- 
friendly  selectorized  weight  stack  con¬ 
veniently  positioned  so  that  the  user 
can  change  resistance  without  leaving 
the  machine.  The  seat,  foot-stop  and 
back  roller  are  comfortably  padded  and 
upholstered  in  Naugahyde.  This  ma¬ 
chine’s  rubber  base  pad  has  raised  rib¬ 


bing  to  enhance  foot  grip.  The  frame 
is  constructed  with  two-inch  tubular  steel 
and  has  a  duplex  nickel  chrome  finish. 

For  a  free  copy  of  Universal  Gym’s 
complete  product  catalog,  write  or  call 
toll  free:  Universal  Gym  Equipment, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1270,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa  52406,  (319)  365-7561  or  (800) 
553-7901. 

New  Sports  Art  Available  For 
Newsletter  Editors  and 
Promotional  Pieces 

Sports  illustrations  for  every  season, 
athletic  event  and  recreational  activity 
are  part  of  a  new  camera-ready  art  col¬ 
lection.  Sports,  Volume  2,  is  a  follow¬ 
up  to  a  first  volume,  both  published  by 
Dynamic  Graphics,  Inc. 


Promote  Employee  Programs  with  Sports  Art 


This  new  second  volume  offers  206 
individual  graphics  which  range  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter  from  pro  sports  to  such  per¬ 
sonal  leisure  activities  as  jogging,  wa¬ 
terskiing  and  skeet  shooting.  Both  team 
and  individual  sports  are  represented. 

Styles  of  rendering  include  air- 
brushed  work,  cartoons,  realistic  line 
drawings  and  Olympic-like  picto- 
grams.  The  black-and-white  line  art  is 
provided  on  heavy  coated  stock  for  ex¬ 
cellent  reproduction.  Many  graphics  are 
provided  in  two  or  more  sizes;  all  art 
can  be  altered  or  enlarged  or  reduced 
as  desired. 

Loose-leaf  bound  in  permanent  3- 
ring  binders.  Sports,  Volume  2,  can 
be  purchased  individually  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Sports,  Volume  1.  For 
ordering  information,  contact  Dy¬ 
namic  Graphics,  Inc.,  Dept.  PR,  6000 
N.  Forest  Park  Drive,  P.O.  Box  1901, 
Peoria,  IL  61656-1901 . 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  261-3111. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/ Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Pam  New — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month  except  July  and  August.  Contact 
Robert  Gillespie — (216)  696-2222. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Regional  Council 
For  Employee  Services  and  Recreation/Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month  except  December.  Contact  Bob 
Brown— (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Raymond  M.  Rakar — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Walt  Ar- 
nason— (303)  673-4267. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 
Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 

Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  William  F.  Osterloh — (618) 
258-2905. 


Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 

Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Penberthy — 
(602)  235-3172. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  79 1  - 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary — (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  395- 
2258. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Elke  Pont-Sholl— (313)  478-2613. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann — (612)  373-7761  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612) 
729-5331. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (615)  361-2475. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car¬ 
ole  Jackson— (415)  273-3791. 

Philadelphia  Association  for  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  &  Services.  Meets  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  month.  Contact  James  Alexander — 
(215)  628-5760. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame— (716)  422-3159. 


San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  586- 
3578. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Nona  Gilles¬ 
pie— (206)  345-6426. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo.  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Piras — (408)  742-5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D  C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey— (202)  556-5174. 

CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 

The  1985  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  1-5  at  the  Boston  Sheraton  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 

September  11-14,  1985.  NESRA  Region  III 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Park  Place  Hotel,  Trav¬ 
erse  City,  MI. 

September  19-22,  1985.  NESRA  Region  VII 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency  Mon¬ 
terey,  Monterey,  CA. 

October  10-13, 1985.  NESRA  Region  VI  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency  West,  Hous¬ 
ton,  TX. 

November  8-9,  1985.  NESRA  Region  V  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Minneapolis,  MN. 
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People  still  make  the  difference.  Study  after  study  proves  it.  That’s  why  many  distin¬ 
guished  companies  are  turning  to  Weight  Watchers  newAtWork  Program.  By  helping 
employees  lose  weight,  Management  is  promoting  good  health,  and  that’s  good  for 
the  company.  The  At  Work  Program  works  because  we  designed  it  to  support  the 
special  needs  of  working  people. 

Weight  Watchers  cuts  red  tape,  too.  Our  corporate  program  is  run  "on  site”  at  the 
hour  of  your  choice.  We  take  care  of  most  administrative  details  and  our  low  cost, 
flexible  payment  plans  are  tailored  to  meet  your  company’s  needs  and  objectives. 

THE  NEW  AT  WORK  PROGRAM 
FROM  WEIGHT  WATCHERS 

Turn  to  the  leader  in  the  weight-loss  field.  Weight  Watchers  does  more  than  help 
employees  lose  weight.  ..we  cut  the  corporate  fat. 


r  Please  □  Send  Brochure 
□  Call  Me 

I 

|  Name 


Company 


I  Address 

'  Phone  ESM  0285 

'  At  Work  Program 
I  WEIGHT  WATCHERS  INTL.  INC. 

I  800  Community  Drive 
_ Manhasset,  New  York  11030 


Weight  Watchers  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Weight  Watchers  Internatiorai.  inc.  ©  Weight  Watchers  International,  Inc.  1983  and  1984. 


Look  to  the  Future 

at 


WE  WANT  TO  HELP  WITH  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  NEXT.  .  . 

SPECIAL  EVENT 

FOR  MORE  THAN  TWO  DECADES  FUN  SERVICES 
HAS  HELPED  COMPANIES  LIKE  YOURS. 


SPECIALIZING  IN: 


☆  Employee  Picnics 

☆  Gift  Wholesaler 

☆  Carnivals  &  Fairs 

☆  Rides  &  Games 

☆  Entertainment 

☆  Theme  Parties 


☆  Advertising  Specialties 

☆  Holiday  Parties 

☆  Concessions  &  Food 

☆  Casino  Nights 

And  More. . . 


LET  US  HELP! 


OFFICES  SERVICING  MOST  U.S.  CITIES 
FOR  THE  OFFICE  NEAR  YOU  CALL.  .  . 

TOLL  FREE 

1-800-621-1570 

In  Illinois  Call  Collect 
(312)  225-8187 


at 


FUN 
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NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Nearly  3,500  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 
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Because  planning  for  tomorrow  begins  today,  employee  services  profes¬ 
sionals  must  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  trends  in  the  field.  To  remain  a  leader 
requires  a  constant  eye  on  the  future. 

A  look  into  the  future  of  employee  services  and  recreation  is  exactly  what 
ESM  readers  have  in  store  for  them  at  the  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit 
of  the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association,  ‘‘Employee 
Services  and  Recreation:  A  Beacon  to  the  Future.”  Held  May  1-5,  the  1985 
conference  site  is  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Boston,  a  city  known  as  the  ‘‘cradle  of 
liberty”  and  a  hotbed  of  innovative  leadership. 

Employee  services  and  recreation  managers,  human  resources  professionals, 
fitness  directors  and  employee  association  leaders  attending  the  conference  will 
gain  innovative  new  ideas  and  knowledge  presented  by  experts  and  professionals 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics  such  as  ‘‘Managing  the  Megatrends  of  the  Eighties,” 
‘‘Leisure:  Free  Time  or  Time  on  Your  Hands?”,  ‘‘The  One  Minute  Commu¬ 
nicator,”  ‘‘Reaching  Today’s  Employees,”  ‘‘Recreation:  A  Risky  Business,” 
“How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Volunteers,”  and  “Employee  Assistance 
Programs  in  the  Workplace.” 

As  in  years  past,  this  conference  guarantees  what  people  in  employee  ser¬ 
vices,  recreation  and  human  resources  have  come  to  expect  from  NESRA:  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  that  will  help  them  in  their  jobs  and  their  careers — both  today 
and  tomorrow. 
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U.S.  Middle  Managers’ 

Salaries  Up 

Annual  salaries  for  U.S.  middle 
managers  increased  7 . 7  percent  in  1 9 84 , 
and  currently  average  $32,270  for  20 
typical  middle-level  positions  recently 
surveyed  by  the  Administrative  Man¬ 
agement  Society,  Willow  Grove,  Pa., 
and  published  in  the  1985  AMS  Guide 
to  Management  Compensation. 

Reflecting  salaries  in  effect  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1984,  AMS’s  13th  annual  North 
American  salary  and  benefits  survey  re¬ 
ports  on  40,494  middle-level  manage¬ 
ment  personnel  with  2,813  companies 
in  112  cities.  Of  the  20  positions  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey,  15  are  adminis¬ 
trative  in  nature  and  five  are  industry- 
related. 

In  the  U.S.  for  the  third  consecutive 
year,  plant  managers  are  averaging  the 
highest  salary  at  $42,100,  up  from 
$41,900.  Plant  managers  and  sales 
managers  are  the  only  positions  in  the 
U.S.  portion  of  the  survey  to  top 
$40,000  with  sales  managers  averaging 
$40,000.  Personnel  directors  came  in 
third  at  $38,400.  The  lowest  salary  re¬ 
ported  is  $24,500  for  word  processing 
managers. 

Regionally,  U.S.  managers  working 
in  the  West,  covering  a  12-state  area 
from  Colorado  to  California,  earned  the 
top  salaries  with  an  average  of  $34,340, 
an  increase  of  13.3  percent  over  the 
previous  year’s  average  of  $30,320,  as 
shown  in  the  table  of  regional  salaries. 

Another  trend  continuing  among  U.S. 
companies  is  to  grant  managers  salary 
increases  solely  on  merit.  The  latest 
AMS  survey  finds  58  percent  of  the 
U.S.  companies  are  using  this  system. 
Another  29  percent  give  raises  based 


on  merit  and  general,  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  companies  giving  general  or  COLA 


increases. 


Fanning  Smoking  In  The  Office 

Employees  who  insist  on  smoking  at 
work  may  be  fogging  their  chances  of 
advancement. 

A  recent  survey  by  Robert  Half  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.,  found  that  half  of  U.S. 
Fortune  1000  corporations  have  des¬ 
ignated  no  smoking  areas.  Fifty-one 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  did 
have  specific  locations  where  smoking 
was  not  allowed,  and  49  percent  had 
no  such  areas. 

Robert  Half,  president  of  the  firm, 
notes  that,  “Smokers  are  beginning  to 
meet  their  match  ...  in  today’s  job 
market,  those  who  insist  on  smoking 
may  be  hampering  and  restricting  their 
flexibility  and  advancement.” 


Telephones— A  Phantom 
Benefit? 

It’s  likely  that  many  of  your  em¬ 
ployees  are  spending  nearly  as  much 
on-the-job  time  on  personal  telephone 
calls  as  they  are  on  vacation  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  national  study  conducted 
by  Accountemps. 

The  survey  of  personnel  directors  and 
top  executives  in  Fortune  1000  com¬ 
panies  found  that  the  average  employee 
spends  62  hours  of  on-the-job  time  on 
personal  phone  calls  each  year.  This 
totals  over  one-and-a-half  work  weeks 
annually,  Accountemps  calculates. 

According  to  the  survey,,  employees 
on  the  average  make  and  receive  3.14 


personal  phone  calls  on  a  daily  basis 
and  spend  approximately  4.74  minutes 
on  each  call. 

“It  would  appear  that  the  personal 
phone  call  has  become  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  largest  phantom  job  benefits,”  the 
report  notes. 


Managers  Stress  Pay  For 
Performance 

Linking  employees’  compensation 
to  performance  is  the  foremost  priority 
of  corporate  human  resource  and  com¬ 
pensation  managers,  according  to  a 
survey  prepared  for  Towers,  Perrin, 
Forster  &  Crosby,  international  man¬ 
agement  consultants  in  New  York  City. 

Forty-nine  percent  of  a  sampling  of 
426  senior  human  resource  and  com¬ 
pensation  executives  in  private  indus¬ 
try,  government  and  not-for-profit  or¬ 
ganizations  said  pay  for  performance 
was  their  number  one  priority. 

The  survey  also  found: 

•  Improving  skills  of  supervisors  in 
performance  reviews  was  cited  as  a 
priority  by  15%  of  the  participants. 

•  12%  pointed  to  the  need  to  hold 
the  line  on  administrative  costs  for  hu¬ 
man  resources. 

•  10%  identified  the  need  to  comply 
with  fair  pay  standards,  including  com¬ 
parable  worth. 

•  7%  said  increasing  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  among  employees  was  important. 

•  68%  said  the  greater  use  of  com¬ 
puters  within  the  human  resource  de¬ 
partment  was  a  priority. 

•  3%  cited  the  need  to  extend  in¬ 
centives  to  a  larger  group  of  employ- 
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Economy:  Steady  In  1985 

rease  By  ap  indications,  things  will  hold 

steady  for  the  economy  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  1985  in  terms  of  growth  and 
the  inflation  rate. 

According  to  The  Conference  Board’s 
_____  panel  of  41  leading  financial  executives 
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from  major  corporations,  the  U.S. 
economy  will  avoid  serious  inflation 
and  remain  recession-free  this  year, 
registering  real  growth  of  3.5  percent. 

The  Conference  Board’s  labor  out¬ 
look  panel  of  eight  labor  experts  also 
predicts  a  recession-free,  low-inflation 
business  climate  for  the  rest  of  this  year, 
with  only  modest  wage-price  pres¬ 
sures. 

The  Conference  Board’s  economic 
forum  of  10  leading  economists  pre¬ 
dicts  real  growth  of  about  three  percent 
this  year,  with  an  inflation  rate  of  4.5 
percent.  The  economic  forum  predicts 
corporate  profits  after  taxes  to  climb 
8.5  percent,  with  unemployment  hold¬ 
ing  its  current  level. 

The  economy  faces  major  chal¬ 
lenges,  however,  the  economists  warn. 
There  are  factors  such  as  ballooning 
budget  deficits. 


Poll  Indicates  Taxing 
Employee  Benefits  Would 
Prove  Unpopular 

Taxing  employee  benefits  gets  thumbs 
down  in  a  recent  Roper  survey,  reports 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Reagan  administration  proposals  to 
tax  health  insurance  and  other  em¬ 
ployee  benefits  get  a  negative  reaction 
from  77  percent  of  the  500  people  polled 
by  the  Roper  organization.  In  the  same 
poll,  80  percent  of  1,950  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officers  said  workers  shouldn’t  be 
taxed  on  such  benefits.  But  nearly  half 
predicted  companies  would  severely  trim 
benefit  programs  if  the  tax  break  were 
lost. 

More  people  polled  said  they’d  rather 
have  personal  income  taxes  raised  than 
have  their  benefits  taxed.  Nearly  60 
percent  also  said  they’d  be  less  likely 


to  vote  for  a  congressional  candidate 
who  favors  dumping  the  tax  exemp¬ 
tion. 

The  Treasury  Department  says  the 
plan  would  halt  big  revenue  losses  and 
reduce  the  deficit. 


Management  Meetings: 

A  Time-Consumer 

Meetings  consume  40  percent  of  the 
manager’s  day,  according  to  The 
Goodrich  &  Sherwood  Co. 

Meetings  “often  become  battle¬ 
grounds  where  individual  egos  are  more 
important  than  addressing  the  needs  of 
the  business,”  says  the  report.  In  ad¬ 
dition  “Companies  must  guard  against 
making  the  meeting  environment  too 
comfortable,”  as  this  causes  meetings 
to  last  too  long. 


NESRA  Education 
and 

Research  Foundation 


The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  believes  no 
manager  should  ever  enter  a  boardroom  empty-handed. 
Especially  an  employee  services  manager. 


Because  top  management  demands  facts  and  figures  to  justify  any  investment  in  company- 
_  sponsored  programs,  the  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  stands  ready  to 

arm  the  employee  services  and  recreation  professional  or  leader  with  the  kind  of 
bottom-line  data  that  their  bosses  understand.  The  sole  research  organization  in  the 
^  field  of  employee  services  and  recreation,  NESRA's  Foundation  funds  biannual  field 

surveys  delivering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  programming  trends;  studies  on  the 
impact  of  fitness  on  job  performance  and  the  positive  relationship  between  employee 
programs  and  productivity;  and  ongoing  market  research, 

A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day  when  employee  services  and  recreation 
will  appear  on  every  company  map. 


Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  to  the  NESRA  Education  and 
Research  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL 
60153. 
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Exercise  Speeds  Up  Weight 
Loss — Even  While  You  Sleep 

Lose  weight,  even  while  you  sleep. 
Sound  like  those  advertisements  on  the 
public  buses  in  your  city  that  tout  the 
latest  fad  “miracle”  diets? 

If  these  billboards  were  promoting 
physical  fitness  and  regular  exercise  in¬ 
stead  of  useless  dietary  gimmicks,  the 
signs  might  read  “Get  off  the  bus  and 
run  home  to  elevate  your  BMR  and 
burn  fat  faster-all  day  and  night.” 

Exercise  makes  your  body  metabol- 
ically  more  active,  even  during  the 
resting  state,  reports  Runner’s  World. 
Thus,  daily  exercise  can  help  you  bum 
calories  at  a  faster  rate  to  speed  up  the 
weight-loss  process. 

Physical  activity  also  aids  in  weight 
loss  by  reducing  appetite,  especially  with 
the  more  strenuous  exercises.  During 
training,  you  may  have  found  that  your 
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EAPs  Save  Companies  Money 

Employee  assistance  programs 
(EAPs)  can  save  millions  of  dollars  as 
well  as  lives,  Personnel  Advisory  Bul¬ 
letin  points  out. 


Amtrak,  through  its  eight-year-old 
EAP  program,  calculates  that  it  has 
saved  over  a  million  dollars.  Since  its 
inception,  the  program  has  worked  with 
1,779  people,  of  which  759  have  made 
a  complete  recovery. 


Survey  Reveals  Need  For  Pre¬ 
retirement  Counseling 

There  is  a  strong  need  for  more  pre¬ 
retirement  counseling,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Foundation  of  Employee  Benefit 
Plans  finds. 

About  38  percent  of  surveyed  retir¬ 
ees  said  that  their  companies  provided 
some  kind  of  retirement  planning,  usu¬ 
ally  limited  to  pensions,  Social  Secu¬ 
rity,  and  medical  insurance.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  male  employees  received  more  help 
than  female  employees. 


Shift  Work  Better  For  Your 
Health 

Chronohygiene — the  study  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  work  schedules  on  health— is 
giving  rise  to  new  conclusions  about 
shift  work,  reports  Behavioral  Sciences 
Newletter.  The  American  Industrial 
Hygiene  Assoc,  finds  that  the  less  in¬ 
terference  with  workers’  social  lives, 
the  better,  and  shorter  shifts  of  four 
hours  are  better  than  longer  shifts. 


A  BENEFIT  PROGRAM  THAT 
REALLY  SPARKLES 
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thirst  is  increased  but  your  desire  for 
food  has  diminished. 

Region  V  Conference  Explores 
How  “Communication 
Connects” 

“Communication  Connects”  was  the 
theme  of  the  1984  Region  V  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  was  held  October  12-13 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Minneapolis. 

In  recognition  of  the  event,  Minne¬ 
sota  governor  Rudy  Perpich  pro¬ 
claimed  October  7  through  October  13, 
1984  “Employee  Recreation  and  Ser¬ 
vices  Week.” 

More  than  120  conference  partici¬ 
pants  from  NESRA’s  northwestern  re¬ 
gion  learned  how  to  use  and  develop 
their  communication  skills  and  con¬ 
tacts  in  order  to  enhance  their  em¬ 
ployee  services  program  and  profes¬ 
sional  growth. 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  event  was 
Janie  Jason,  president  of  Creativity  No 
Limits  and  well-known  motivational 
speaker.  In  her  address,  “Communi¬ 
cation,  Connection  and  Charisma,”  Ja¬ 
son  emphasized  the  importance  of  in¬ 
terpersonal  communications  and  the 
need  to  relate  to  other  people. 

In  addition  to  the  Keynote  address, 
attendees  were  educated  on  a  variety 
of  topics  at  sessions  which  included 
‘  ‘Assertive  Communication  and  Effec¬ 
tive  Listening,”  “Innovation  in  Com¬ 
munication,”  “Constructing  a  News¬ 
letter,’  ’  ‘  ‘Antitrust  Laws  and  Restraint 
of  Trade,”  “Parliamentary  Proce¬ 
dure,’  ’  “Small  Company  Networking” 
and  “Conducting  Effective  Meet¬ 
ings.” 

Other  highlights  of  the  conference 
included  an  exhibit  hall  featuring  45 
associate  members,  exercise  sessions, 
a  round  table  discussion  and  strategy 
exchange,  and  a  Las  Vegas  Night  fea¬ 
turing  entertainment  in  the  “casino.” 

Region  VII  Conference  Looks 
to  the  Future 

“Employee  Services:  An  Invest¬ 
ment  in  the  Future”  was  the  theme  for 
the  NESRA  Region  VII  33rd  annual 
conference,  which  was  held  September 
6-9,  1984  at  the  Camelback  Inn  in 


Scottsdale,  Arizona.  *  " 
Kickoff  speaker  was  Dr.  David 
Gyongyos,  director  of  human  re¬ 
sources  at  the  Scottsdale  Memorial 
Hospital.  Dr.  Gyongyos’  session, 
“Creative  Human  Resources,  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Motherhood,”  set  the  stage 
for  two  days  of  educational  sessions 
dedicated  to  the  value  and  worth  of  the 


individual  both  at  home  and  work. 

Inspirational  motivation  for  confer¬ 
ence  attendees  was  provided  by  Dr. 
Ralph  Showers,  president  of  Rainbow 
Acres.  Showers  has  accomplished  a  re¬ 
markable  success  story  despite  the  fact 
that  he  has  lost  both  hands  and  part  of 
his  forearms  in  an  accident.  His  ses¬ 
sion,  “Invest  in  the  Future — Reach  For 
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Joe  Connolly  saved  a 
co-worker  from  choking. 
Could  vou? 


Loren  Willet  was  having  lunch  with  some 
fellow  employees  in  the  company  cafeteria  when 
suddenly  he  began  choking  on  a  piece  of  meat. 

Fortunately,  Joe  Connolly  realized  what  was 
wrong.  Without  hesitation,  he  began  Red  Cross 
first  aid  procedures  for  a  choking  victim,  and 
the  meat  was  expelled.  Willet  never  lost  conscious¬ 
ness  and  recovered  immediately. 

What  if  one  of  your  employees  spotted 
someone  choking.  Would  he  or  she  know  what  to 
do?  Let  Red  Cross  teach  your  employees  the 
proper  steps  that  should  be  performed  immediately. 

Call  your  local  Red  Cross  chapter  to  arrange 
first  aid,  CPR  or  water  safety  instruction  for 
your  employees. 


.  ^ 


American 
Bed  Cross 


Well  Help.  Will  You? 


A  Public  Service  of  This  Magazine  fPl 
&  The  Advertising  Council 


Special 

Member 

Rates 


We’ll  send  you  information  on  our 
varied  sports  and  health-oriented 
opportunities  for  your  company’s 
employee  services,  recreation  and 
fitness  programs.  It’s  all  here ...  on  a 
private  island  paradise  near  historic 
Charleston,  S.C.  Miles  of  uncrowded 
beach,  two  18-hole  championship 
golf  courses,  19  HAR-TRU  tennis 
courts,  horseback  riding  through 
forest  trails  or  along  the  beach,  two 
swimming  pools,  bicycling,  aerobics, 
deep  sea  fishing  and  much  more! 


(800)  845-5531 

(in  S.C.  800-922-2401) 

Useabrook 
Island  Resort 

Box  32099  •  Charleston,  S.C.  29417 


Please  send:  nesra  3/85 

□  Family  Vacation  Brochure 

□  Golf/Sports  Information 

□  Seabrook  Conference  Brochure 

Name - - - 

Title - — 

Company  ■■■  — 

Address - — 

City  - - - - 

State  - 


.  Zip  - 


A  Management  Property 
of  Western  Conference  Resorts,  Inc. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Over  300  delegates  heard  Dr.  Ralph  Showers  inspirational  life  story  at  the  NESRA  Region  VII 
Conference . 


a  Rainbow,”  taught  delegates  how  a 
person  with  very  little  ability  can  come 
from  what  was  said  to  be  worthless  to 
a  person  of  great  value.  Showers  em¬ 
phasized  that  hard  work,  determination 
and  a  dedication  to  one’s  goals  will 
bring  about  achievement. 

Also  speaking  at  the  conference  was 
Dr.  Lynn  Pirie-Shmetzer,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  exercise  facts  and  myths  and 
offered  advice  on  how  to  establish  an 
individual  fitness  program  in  her  ses¬ 
sion,  “Individual  Wellness  and  Injury 
Prevention.” 

In  addition,  other  topics  featured  in 
the  conference  sessions  were  “TAP  .  .  . 
Transition  Awareness  Process,”  “What 
Can  NESRA  and  IRC  Do  for  You?”, 
“Funding  and  Budget  Control  for  Em¬ 
ployee  Services  Programs,”  “Effec¬ 
tive  Visual  Communication”  and 
‘‘Chemical  Addiction-Substance 
Abuse.” 

Other  conference  highlights  in¬ 
cluded  an  exhibit  hall  featuring  more 
than  60  exhibitors,  an  exhibitor’s  ses¬ 


sion  on  ways  for  associates  and  sup¬ 
pliers  to  invest  in  the  future  by  im¬ 
proving  their  sales  techniques,  aerobics 
sessions  for  the  beginner  and  those  more 
advanced,  a  spouse’s  program  featur¬ 
ing  self-defense  training,  a  workshop 
on  how  to  conduct  a  company  golf 


tournament,  picnic  and  open  house,  and 
a  hilarious  skit  by  Bill  Bruce  of  Mo¬ 
torola,  conference  chairman,  on  the  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  audio-visual/graphic 
communications,  which  featured  a  sur¬ 
prise  ending.  Over  300  people  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  Region  VII  Conference. 


Can  you  pick  out  the  greatest 
employee  health  hazard? 

If  you  picked  one  of  the  machines  you're  wrong.  It's 
the  desk  and  the  swivel  chair  that  have  been  called 
the  greatest  occupational  health  hazard  of  modern 
times.  Why? 

Because  they  keep  us  sitting  on  the  job  —  with 
no  exercise  —  no  chance  to  keep  physically  fit.  So  our 
bodies  grow  soft.  We  are  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
And  industry  loses  billions  in  lowered  productivity, 
chronic  fatigue,  absenteeism,  early  retirement. 

Your  company  probably  can't  do  away  with  the 
desk  and  chair.  But,  like  over  400  other  companies  in 
America,  it  can  provide  direction  and  opportunity  for 
employee  fitness.  A  room  for  calisthenics,  an  area 
for  running  or  jogging,  bicycle  racks  and  showers. 

For  more  information  about  a  fitness  program 
for  your  company  write: 

Employee  Fitness,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 . 

©President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 


QUESTION  m  m  A  5  s 


0K  - 
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Know  us 

by  the  companies 
we  keep 


/T)  The  National  Employee 

Qy\  Services  and  Recreation 

■jrQQ  a  Association  is  known  by  the 

INtOKA  companies  it  keeps — year 

after  year.  Nearly  3,000 
members  represent  NESRA  which  was 
established  in  1941.  Through  cooperation 
and  interaction,  they  have  helped  each 
other  develop  the  finest  recreation  programs 
and  services  for  their  employees.  NESRA, 
the  only  association  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
provides  “ready-made”  programs  for 
immediate  implementation,  technical  advice 
and  other  valuable  services.  These  services 
are  designed  for  developed  or 
underdeveloped  programs  and  for  full-time, 
part-time  or  volunteer  coordinators  of 
employee  activities.  NESRA  is  a  vital 
communications  link  between  members. 

This  is  why  the  Association  has  grown 
steadily  in  value  and  recognition.  And  this  is 
why  you  really  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out 
what  benefits  you  and  your  employees 
might  be  missing.  NESRA  is  ready  to  help. 
Get  the  entire  story.  No  obligation — just 
information.  Write:  Director  of  Membership, 
NESRA,  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester, 

IL  60153,  Phone:  (312)  562-8130 


FISCHER 

‘PORTER 


j=  Pitney  Bowes 


ffl 

Litton 


BIONETICS 


[[Goodrich 


SUNDSTRRND 


(♦Johnson 

uiax 


y  FLUOR 


•  eVILBI 


Bankers  Life 
and  Casualty 

Chicago,  Illinois  60630 


VA 


A  MacArthur 
Company 


£osAtijsclcs  duties 

[$  INTEGON 

WSBSU 


OWENS/CORNING 

FlBERGLAS 


Ashland. 


SBS 


/•V 


ATWOOD 


microsystems 

CORPORRTIOn 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS 


Salt  River  Project 

WATER  ♦  POWER 


foreign  affair/ 
recreation  a//ociotion 


( ; ret‘n  Hay  Packaging  l  Kg  J  Inc. 


Raybestos  [^Manhattan 

mS  100  OAKVIEW  0RIVE  TRUMBULL.  CONN  04011 
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March  1985 


The  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit 

of  the 

National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association 
May  1-5, 1985 

at  the 

Sheraton  Boston  Hotel 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Looking  to  the  future  in  communications,  recreational 
programs,  employee  motivation,  stress  management, 
program  evaluation  and  management  techniques. 


1985  NESRA 


CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 


Wednesday,  May  1, 1985 

8:30-9:00  a.m.  Continuing  Education  Program  Registration 

9:00-4:00  p.m.  Continuing  Education  Programs 

9:00-12:00  Noon  Chapter  Board  Members  Orientation 

1:00  p.m.  Conference  Registration  Opens 

5:30  p.m.  Buses  Depart  for  Quincy  Market 

7:30-11:00  p.m.  Dessert  Bar — Quincy  Market  Rotunda 

Thursday,  May  2, 1985 

6:45  a.m.  Exercise  Sessions 

8:00  a.m.  Registration  Opens 

9:00-9:30  a.m.  Familiarization  Session  for  First-Timers 

9:00-9:30  a.m.  Speakers,  Chairpersons,  Vice  Chair  Orientation 

10:00-11:30  a.m.  Conference  Opening/ Annual  Meeting  and  General  Session 

Keynote  Address:  Jeanne  Sherrow —  ‘  ‘Leisure:  Free  Time  Or  Time  On  Your 
Hands?” 

Lunch  on  Your  Own 

NESRA  Education  And  Research  Foundation  Board  Of  Trustees  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing 

Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Chapter  Exchange — Part  I 

(B)  Communication  Tools  (Andy  Porter) 

(C)  Meetings:  A  Better  Way-Part  I  (Eric  Anderson) 

Exhibitors’  Meeting 

Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Chapter  Exchange — Part  II  j 

(B)  Meetings:  A  Better  Way — Part  II  (Eric  Anderson) 

(C)  Developing! Improving  Your  Service  Awards  Program  (Frank  Havlicek — 
Motorola) 

Exhibit  Hall  Grand  Opening 
Buses  Depart  for  Boston  Harbor  Cruise 

Boat  Sails  Away 

Exercise  Session 
Registration  Opens 
Regional  Breakfasts 

Making  Your  Plans  Work — Part  I  (Gerald  Post) 

Concurrent  Sessions: 


11:30-12:30  p.m. 
11:30-12:30  p.m. 

12:45-1:30  p.m. 


1:00-1:45  p.m. 
1:45-2:30  p.m. 


2:45-5:45  p.m. 

6:00  p.m. 

7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  May  3, 1985 

6:45  a.m. 

8:00  a.m. 

8:30-9:30  a.m. 
9:45-10:30  a.m. 
10:45-11:30  a.m. 


1985  NESRA 


CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 


(A)  Making  Your  Plans  Work — Part  II  (Gerald  Post) 

(B)  Vendor  Panel  (Chuck  Bashian,  NESRA  Marketing  Manager) 

11:45-12:30  p.m.  Business  Writing  Workshop  (Diane  Donatio) 

12:45-2:30  p.m.  Management  Luncheon 

2:45-4:15  p.m.  Recreation:  A  Risky  Business  (Tony  Marshall) 

4:30-7:00  p.m.  Exhibit  Hall 

7:00  p.m.  On  Your  Own  (Discounted  tickets  will  be  available  to  “Shear  Madness” — 

196  seats) 

Saturday,  May  4,  1985 

6:45  a.m.  Exercise  Session 

7:30  a.m.  Past  President’s  Breakfast 

8:30-9:15  a.m.  General  Session  on  Exercise  and  the  Heart  (Dr.  Joseph  Alpert,  University  of 

Massachusetts  Medical  School) 

9:30-12:00  Noon  Exhibit  Hall  Closing  Session 

12:00  Noon-l:30  p.m.  CESRA/CESRL  Luncheon 

Speaker:  Mayor  Ray  Flynn 

1:30-2:15  p.m.  Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Stress  Management — Part  I  (Dr.  David  Francis) 

(B)  Workshop  On  Being  A  Volunteer 

(C)  Workshop  On  Supervising  Volunteers 

(D)  Employee  Assistance  Programs  In  The  Workplace  (Richard  Henderson — 
Honeywell) 

2:30-3:15  p.m.  Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Stress  Management — Part  II  (Dr.  David  Francis) 

(B)  Managing  The  Megatrends  of  the  80’ s  (Richard  J.  Blue) 

(C)  Bob  Stutman- — Northeast  Drug  Enforcement 

3:30-4:15  p.m.  Motivation  (Sarah  Weddington) 

6:30-7:30  p.m.  NESRA  Cocktail  Party  With  Entertainment 

7:30  p.m.  NESRA  Dinner/Dance  (Honoring  Phyllis  Smith,  Immediate  Past  President, 

and  Leroy  Hollins,  President) 

Sunday,  May  5,  1985 

9:30-11:30  p.m.  Ideas  Exchanges: 

•  How  To  Start  A  Program 

•  Tools  of  the  Trade:  Networking 

•  New  and  Unique  Programs 

•  Budgeting 

•  Communication  Ideas 

•  No-Cost/Low-Cost  Programs 

•  Chapter  Exchange  Follow-up 

11:45-1:30  p.m.  Closing  Branch 
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How  to  Conduct  i 


What  proarams  do  ] 
want?  Learn  how 
employee  in 

By  Eula  Iwan,  R.N 


What  I’m  offering  is  a  way  to  max¬ 
imize  success  and  minimize  failure. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  that  the  next 
employee  service  or  program  that  you 
initiate  will  be  well  received  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  both  management  and  staff 
employees? 

Interest  surveys  are  invaluable  tools 
about  employee  likes  and  dislikes.  If 
you  haven’t  been  using  them  as  part 
of  your  program  planning  process  be¬ 
cause  you  don’t  think  they’ll  work  or 
you  don’t  know  how,  read  on. 

The  number  one  question  in  intro¬ 
ducing  new  programs  and  activities  into 
the  work  setting  is,  “Will  this  service 
be  successfully  received?’’  Surveying 
employees’  interests  can  reduce  the  risk 
that  a  program  will  fail  by  giving  in¬ 
formation  about  the  population’s  atti¬ 
tudes,  perceived  needs  and  level  of  co¬ 
operation. 

Management  studies  show  that  con¬ 
sulting  employees  in  matters  that  di¬ 
rectly  affect  them  raises  their  level  of 
satisfaction  in  the  programs  that  are  of¬ 
fered. 

The  goal  of  the  employee  service  or 
human  resource  department  is  to  achieve 
high  levels  of  employee  participation 
and  satisfaction  in  company  sponsored 
programs  and  services.  Often,  a  pru¬ 
dent  budget  is  dependent  upon  reaching 
these  goals. 

Employee  services  managers  have 
an  important  function  in  proposing,  im¬ 
plementing  and  evaluating  programs  and 
services  that  are  provided  to  enhance 


the  employee  environment.  In  order  to 
be  a  successful  liason  between  the  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  company,  you  need  to 
know  exactly  what  your  employees 
want. 

SURVEY  USES 

Census-taking  dates  back  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptian  rulers  who  sought  in¬ 
formation  describing  their  subjects. 
Today,  census  taking  has  evolved  into 
survey  activities  such  as  commercial 
polling,  market  research  and  television 
ratings.  Surveys  differ  from  census  in 
that  a  survey  examines  a  sample  of  a 
large  group,  while  a  census  generally 
implies  questioning  an  entire  popula¬ 
tion. 

In  1923,  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Com¬ 
pany,  a  familiar  name  because  Of  their 
activities  with  television  ratings,  began 
with  a  capital  of  $45,000.  In  sixty-two 
years  they  have  grown  to  sales  of  five 
hundred  million  dollars  by  doing  “per¬ 
formance  surveys”  for  commerce  and 
industry. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  all  ma¬ 
jor  commercial  ventures  in  today’s 
market  place  are  preceeded  by  in-depth 
surveys.  The  success  or  failure  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  product  advertising,  services,  tel¬ 
evision  programs  or  politician’s  bids  for 
office  are  also  measured  via  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  a  data  collection  as¬ 
sociated  with  survey  techniques.  Cor¬ 
porations  spend  millions  of  dollars 
annually  on  surveys  prior  to  entering 
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n  Interest  Survey 

ur  employees  really 
i  find  out  ny  using 
irest  surveys 

B.S.N.,  C.O.H.N. 


the  marketplace  with  a  specific  prod¬ 
uct. 

We  in  the  employee  services  and 
recreation  field  can  also  build  our  ser¬ 
vices’  successes  on  these  techniques. 

WHERE  TO  BEGIN 

Any  person  interested  in  initiating  a 
service  does  not  need  a  college  course 
in  research  to  conduct  a  general  interest 
survey.  What  is  needed  is  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  three  parts  of  a  sur¬ 
vey: 

•  Who  is  to  be  surveyed? 

•  What  information  is  to  be  col¬ 
lected? 

•  How  to  make  an  inference  from 
the  data  collected. 

Good  surveys  begin  by  establishing 
the  goals  and  objectives.  This  is  best 
done  in  one  clearly  written  sentence. 
You  will  want  to  refer  to  it  often  when 
forming  the  survey  questions. 

For  example,  would  the  employees 
of  the  ACME  Company  participate  in 
and  support  an  on-site  fitness  center? 
The  goal  of  this  survey  sentence  is  to 
find  out  if  the  ACME  employees  would 
use  a  fitness  center  regularly.  Some  of 
the  objectives  include  finding  out  which 
employees  would  use  a  fitness  center — 
managers,  clerical  or  industrial  work¬ 
ers — how  often  would  they  use  the 
center,  what  time  of  day  would  they  be 
available  to  use  it,  are  they  willing  to 
contribute  financially,  how  much,  what 
types  of  activities  or  equipment  would 


they  want  provided?  Conversely,  is  the 
level  of  interest  so  low  that  a  fitness 
center  on  the  premises  would  not  be 
cost  effective? 

In  the  process  of  identifying  what 
group  of  employees  should  be  included 
in  the  survey,  management  decisions 
often  play  a  role.  Some  services  are 
not  offered  to  all  employees,  and  it  is 
not  wise  to  whet  someone’s  appetite  by 
asking  questions  of  employees  whose 
opinions  will  not  play  a  role  in  the  final 
decision. 

For  instance,  management  may  de¬ 
termine  that  a  fitness  center  would  be 
provided  for  middle  and  upper  level 
managers  only.  A  series  of  programs 
about  planning  for  retirement  could  be 
limited  to  the  over-forty  group,  or  a 
health  topic  which  would  relate  to  one 
sex  or  the  other.  The  survey  sample 
should  include  only  those  employees 
whose  input  is  valued  on  that  specific 
service. 


ASKING  THE  RIGHT 
QUESTIONS 

Once  the  goals  and  objectives  have 
been  set  forth  and  the  target  population 
identified,  analyze  the  service  for  data 
that  is  necessary  to  make  final  deci¬ 
sions. 

You  will  want  to  know:  who  will  use 
the  service,  how  often,  at  what  cost, 
what  do  the  employees  expect  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  provide,  and  is  there  a  need  for 
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Interest  Surveys 


the  service?  Some  guidelines  to  follow 
are: 

□  Do  not  ask  an  irrelevant  question 
(it  only  wastes  valuable  space). 

□  Be  completely  familiar  with  the 
service  you  are  proposing  in  the 
survey  so  that  the  questions  are 
specific. 

□  Seek  information  that  will  help 
promote  the  service  as  well  as 
plan  it. 

□  Give  enough  information  about 
the  service  so  that  the  questions 
are  easy  to  understand  and  in  the 
proper  context. 

Good  responses  to  a  properly  worded 
questionnaire  reduce  costly  errors  when 
implementing  a  service  because  the  re¬ 
sponses  provide  the  basis  for  your  de¬ 
cision. 

SURVEY  METHODS 

Selecting  the  information  collection 
method,  or,  performing  the  survey,  is 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  your  staff 
and  availability  of  time.  Three  com¬ 
mon  methods  of  information  collecton 
are  direct  observation,  interviewing,  and 
mailing  questionnaires. 

Direct  observation  requires  the  sur¬ 
veyor  to  be  on  the  scene.  If  a  mea¬ 
surement  is  being  taken  to  find  out  which 
foods  in  the  cafeteria  are  selected  first, 
an  easy  method  would  be  to  stand  in 
the  cafeteria  and  chart  the  early  selec¬ 
tions  by  directly  observing  the  em¬ 
ployees’  first  choices. 

Interviewing  is  done  either  in  person 
or  by  telephone.  This  is  a  time-con¬ 
suming  method  of  measurement  and  it 
requires  skilled  interviewers.  These 
people  are  trained  to  solicit  only  the 
respondents’  answers  and  attitudes  and 
not  interject  their  own  personal  pref¬ 
erences. 

A  third  survey  method,  mailing 
questionnaires,  is  the  most  popular  in 
the  corporate  setting. 


DESIGNING  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Success  in  getting  accurate  and  hon¬ 
est  survey  responses  is  dependent  on 
the'  clarity  of  the  questions  and  the 
overall  conciseness  of  the  form  pre¬ 
sented.  The  survey  form  has  three  parts: 
respondent  information  (name,  date), 
classificatory  information  (age,  posi¬ 
tion),  and  survey  topic. 

A  well  designed  form  is  attractive 
and  uses  a  minimum  of  questions.  The 
questions  should  be  clear  and  simple. 
They  fall  into  two  categories:  open  and 
closed  responses.  Open  response  ques¬ 
tions  require  the  respondent  to  write 
their  opinions.  Closed  responses  fit 
specific  given  categories  such  as  mar¬ 
ital  status,  income  level  and  number  of 
children,  or  questions  that  require  a  yes 
or  no  answer. 


TEN  TIPS  ON 
HOW  TO  CONDUCT 
A  SURVEY 

1.  Write  a  clear,  concise  statement 
of  the  goal  of  the  survey. 

2.  Identify  the  population  to  be  stud¬ 
ied. 

3.  Decide  what  information  you  want 
to  collect. 

4.  Determine  the  method  of  infor¬ 
mation  collection. 

5.  Design  a  simple,  attractive  survey 
form. 

6.  Base  questions  on  useful  infor¬ 
mation  only. 

7.  Use  as  many  yes  and  no  questions 
as  possible. 

8.  Use  a  random  sampling  technique 
or  other  unbiased  method  of  re¬ 
spondent  selection. 

9.  Organize  all  responses  and  form 
unbiased  conclusions. 

10.  Write  a  report. 


The  use  of  yes  or  no  answers  and 
closed  responses  make  the  survey  easy 
to  tabulate  and  interpret  numerically. 
Use  them  whenever  possible. 

Questions  should  be  arranged  in  log¬ 
ical  order  with  specific  questions  fol¬ 
lowing  general  ones.  Opening  ques¬ 
tions  should  attract  the  respondent’s 
attention,  so  make  them  interesting.  If 
there  is  a  question  which  is  likely  to 
adversely  affect  the  response  on  the 
succeeding  question,  it  should  be  rel¬ 
egated  to  the  end  of  the  form. 

Beware,  do  not  load  the  questions  in 
one  direction,  such  as,  ‘ ‘Are  you  smok¬ 
ing  fewer  cigarettes  than  you  were  at 
this  time  last  year?”  This  question  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  employee  is  a  smoker. 

Once  the  questions  are  determined, 
review  them  for  the  proper  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Know  and  use  expressions  the 
employees  are  familiar  with.  Call  a  fit¬ 
ness  center  a  “gym”  if  the  employees 
would  understand  the  scope  of  this  word 
better  than  the  other.  Using  medical  or 
technical  terms  such  as  aerobic  exer¬ 
cise  and  user-friendly  also  can  be  a  pit- 
fall  if  the  employees  do  not  understand 
these  terms. 

The  choice  of  language  is  paramount 
to  success.  It  should  not  be  ambiguous, 
confusing  or  biased.  Remember  to  al¬ 
ways  keep  the  audience  in  mind  when 
wording  the  questions. 

WILL  WE  FIND  OUT  WHAT  WE 
NEED  TO  KNOW? 

Much  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  results  of  surveys.  Critics  often  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  survey  conclusions  were 
not  obtained  from  an  unbiased  audi¬ 
ence. 

One  way  to  protect  from  this  criti¬ 
cism  is  to  use  a  random  sampling  tech¬ 
nique  when  selecting  subjects  for  a  sur¬ 
vey.  The  use  of  this  technique  assures 
that  each  person  in  the  population  being 
surveyed  has  the  same  probability  of 
being  selected  for  the  survey. 

Allow  me  to  become  technical  for  a 
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few  moments  while  I  explain  the  ran¬ 
dom  sample  technique.  This  process 
requires  the  numbering  of  each  person 
in  the  population,  deciding  how  many 
people  are  to  be  in  the  survey  group, 
and  selecting  the  candidates  from  a  ran¬ 
dom  number  chart  such  as  the  one  shown 
in  Figure  I.  It  is  important  not  to  prear¬ 
range  any  numbers  on  the  chart  or  in 
the  population  so  that  persons  of  a 
known  persuasion  fall  into  or  out  of  the 
group  selected. 

For  example:  there  are  700  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  ACME  corporation.  You  want 
to  mail  a  survey  questionnaire  to  50 
employees.  Each  employee  is  num¬ 
bered  using  the  numbers  1  to  700.  Us¬ 
ing  a  random  sample  chart  and  starting 
with  the  first  vertical  column,  you  se¬ 
lect  50  numbers.  Because  the  popula¬ 
tion  numbers  700,  a  three  digit  num¬ 
ber,  you  select  three  digit  numbers.  This 
means  you  go  across  line  1  into  the 
first  number  of  line  two.  Repetitive 
numbers  are  skipped.  The  employees 
selected  would  thus  be  numbers  137, 
269,  220,  216,  473,  459,  etc.  (Num¬ 
bers  725  and  966  were  omitted  because 
the  sample  size  is  not  that  large).  Since 
this  is  a  random  selection  process,  you 
do  not  have  to  begin  with  column  one; 
any  column  can  be  the  starting  point. 

COMPILING  THE  RESULTS 

There  is  no  better  tool  than  the  com¬ 
puter  for  tabulating  and  referencing 
survey  responses.  Use  your  company’s 
data  processing  or  systems  department 
in  this  project.  You  can  thus  speed  up 
what  can  be  a  laborious  process  and 
have  the  advantage  of  examining  the  data 
in  numerous  ways. 

Make  use  of  the  knowledge  in  the 
research  department.  Seek  information 
on  how  to  extrapolate  the  survey  find¬ 
ings  and  apply  them  to  a  larger  group 
or  the  entire  company.  Research  people 
can  also  help  you  correct  for  error  when 
doing  large  studies. 

When  the  survey  is  completed,  re¬ 
view  the  responses  and  note  the  trends 
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Figure  1 

Excerpted  from  The  Design  of  Sample  Surveys,  by  Des  Raj. 


in  relation  to  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  study.  Did  you  get  answers  that 
will  help  in  the  presentation  and  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  new  service  or  improve  an 
existing  program?  This  information 
should  then  be  written  and  filed  in  a 
complete  general  report. 

DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS 

A  complete  general  report  serves  as 
a  ready  reference  for  future  surveys  as 
well  as  providing  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  project  at  hand. 

Details  that  should  be  recorded  are: 
a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  the  exact  description  of  the  cov¬ 
erage,  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  nu¬ 
merical  results,  date  and  duration,  cost, 
who  conducted  the  survey,  and  was  it 
an  isolated  study  or  part  of  a  series. 

The  conclusions  and  assumptions  you 
make  along  with  the  information  you 
gained  from  conducting  the  survey 
should  be  written  in  personal  notes.  This 
information  can  be  very  valuable  when 
preparing  for  another  survey. 


“In  the  absence  of  data  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  a  decision  is  just  like  leaping  into 
the  dark,”  says  Des  Raj,  a  well  known 
teacher  and  author  of  many  books  on 
research  techniques.  “Unfortunately, 
literature  abounds  with  portentious 
conclusions  based  on  faulty  inferences 
from  insufficient  evidence,  wrongly 
assembled  and  misguidedly  col¬ 
lected.” 

Don’t  fall  into  the  trap  of  making  a 
survey  conclude  only  the  outcomes 
which  you  desire.  This  affects  your 
credibility  and  most  certainly  dooms 
your  very  best  intentions. 

By  using  these  simple  techniques  on 
how  to  conduct  a  survey  and  surveying 
employees  before  implementing,  you 
can  avoid  leaping  in  the  dark.  With 
your  survey  results,  you’ll  be  assured 
of  success  with  your  programs. 


Eula  Iwan,  R.N.,  B.S.N.,  C.O.H.N.,  is 
the  president  of  Northshore  Occupational 
Health  Consultants  in  Northbrook ,  Illinois 
and  consults  with  business  and  industry  on 
implementing  health  facilities  and  health 
awareness  programs  for  employees. 
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The  Gray  Area  of 
The  Antitrust  Laws 

How  Does  it  Affect  Your  Discount  Program? 

By  George  P.  Hagemann 


Many  laws,  rules  and  policies  try 
to  take  a  stab  at  the  unknown 
processes  (of  the  ‘‘black  box") 
that  go  on  in  the  decision-mak¬ 
ing  process  in  an  attempt  to  make 
sure  decisions  are  fair  and  ap¬ 
propriate.  While  these  laws  are 
clear  in  purpose,  their  impact 
often  is  not.  Hence,  the  ‘‘gray 
area”  of  interpretation. 


Mention  antitrust  to  a  corporate 
or  association  attorney  and  see 
what  kind  of  reaction  you  get.  Chances 
are  that  you  will  have  piqued  their  cur¬ 
iosity,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Stepped-up  Federal  government  en¬ 
forcement,  high  damage  awards — up 
to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  actual 
damages — and  the  gray  or  arguable  na¬ 
ture  of  antitrust  legislation  all  make  this 
area  interesting  and  important. 

Only  in  the  last  decade  or  so  has  this 
antitrust  attention  been  diverted  from 
the  traditional  business  focus.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  as  professional  and  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  and  their  services  grow  in  size 
and  scope,  their  actions  fall  under  the 
purview  of  the  various  enforcement  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  courts. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  authorities’  concern  will  not  stop 
with  associations. 

Historically,  those  businesses,  in¬ 
dustries  and  organizations  that  have  been 
able  to  police  themselves  and  follow 
an  acceptable  rule  of  reason  have  been 


able  to  operate  generally  free  from  threat 
of  prosecution  and  have  adhered  to 
sound  business  practices. 

By  using  the  antitrust  laws  as  a  guide 
for  ticket/discount  program  planning, 
employee  services  professionals  and 
volunteers  should  be  able  to  steer  them¬ 
selves  clear  of  areas  ripe  for  legal  chal¬ 
lenge. 

Antitrust  laws  apply  to  groups  of 
professionals  just  as  they  apply  to  busi¬ 
nesses,  associations  and  their  members 
and  employees.  These  laws  seek  to  en¬ 


sure  that  free  competition  will  be  pre¬ 
served,  businesses  can  compete  fairly 
and  both  business  and  the  public  will 
benefit.  On  the  federal  level  there  are 
three  sets  of  laws  that  comprise  the  bulk 
of  antitrust  legislation  which  include 
the  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  of  1914,  and 
the  Clayton  Act  of  1914,  as  amended 
by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in  1936, 
and  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  in  1950. 
On  the  state  level  there  also  exist  sim¬ 
ilar  laws  that  vary  somewhat  from  state 
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to  state.  The  text  and  detail  of  these 
laws  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
but  are  important  and  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  appropriate  council  when 
possible. 

Generally,  the  Sherman  Act  pro¬ 
hibits  contracts,  conspiracies  and  com¬ 
binations  in  restraint  of  trade  and  any 
monopolies  or  attempts  to  conspire  or 
monopolize. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
establishes  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  prohibits  unfair  methods  of 
competition.  This  act  was  amended  in 
1928  to  include  unfair  or  deceptive 
business  acts  or  practices. 

The  Clayton  Act,  among  other  things, 
prohibits  price  discrimination  and  ex¬ 
clusive  dealing  arrangements.  The  Rob- 
inson-Patman  amendment  extended  the 
price  discrimination  prohibitions  and 
the  Celler-Kefauver  amendment  ex¬ 
tended  the  scope  to  acquisitions  of  stock 
and  assets. 

The  variety  of  state  statutes  are  in 
many  cases  so  similar  to  the  federal 
laws  that  they  are  often  called  “little 
Sherman  acts”.  Usually  only  applied 
when  the  federal  government  decides 
not  to  act,  these  state  statutes  are  used 
because  of  the  local  nature  of  the  case 
or  other  practical  considerations.  A  few 
states  have  gone  on  to  enact  the  rule- 
of-reason,  where  only  those  practices 
which  unreasonably  restrain  competi¬ 
tion  are  considered  for  challenge.1 

AVOIDING  LIABILITY 

In  using  these  laws  as  a  guide,  sev¬ 
eral  decisions  first  need  to  be  made  re¬ 
garding  your  program’s  intent,  meth¬ 
ods  and  results.  When  making  these 
decisions,  be  aware  that  they  will  also 
have  a  great  deal  of  impact  on  the  other 
sources  of  potential  liability  for  your 
program,  including  advertising  respon¬ 
sibilities,  retail  sales  and  product  lia¬ 
bility. 

Assuming  that  the  decision  has  been 
made  to  start  a  discount/ticket  pro¬ 
gram,  first  determine  the  level  of  in¬ 
volvement  or  service  that  the  company 
is  going  to  provide.  Is  the  company 
going  to  package/sell/promote  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services,  as  in  the  case  of  group 


travel  or  event  tickets?  Is  the  company 
going  to  advertise  the  vendor’s  product 
or  service  for  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
discount  directories  or  services  hand¬ 
books?  Or,  are  you  going  to  only  make 
available  information  that  the  vendor 
provides  you,  as  in  the  case  of  infor¬ 
mation  racks  or  displays? 

As  the  degree  of  company  involve¬ 
ment  increases,  be  aware  that  the  po¬ 
tential  liability  also  does,  both  in  de¬ 
gree  and  in  type.  While  carefully 
weighing  the  potential  for  challenge 
against  the  benefits  may  sound  like  her¬ 
esy  to  an  attorney,  with  care  the  level 
of  risk  can  be  reduced  to  what  might 
be  considered  acceptable  depending  on 
your  circumstances. 

After  determining  your  level  of  in¬ 
volvement,  go  on  to  consider  what  type 
of  product  you  will  be  offering.  Brain¬ 
storm  with  peers,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  organization,  to  generate  a  list  of 
all  conceivable  areas  of  interest. 

This  list  is  not  meant  necessarily  to 
be  used  to  decide  what  you  will  offer, 
but  to  help  you  in  planning  now  so  that 
your  policies  and  procedures  will  not 
be  limited  should  your  program  expand 
more  than  expected.  More  than  a  few 
executives  have  been  caught  short 
sighted  in  times  of  fast  growth.  At  this 
time,  you  can  rule  out  any  company- 
prohibited  activities.  Some  companies 
have  policies  that  prohibit  sales  of 
competing  merchandise  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  or  promotion  of  religious  activi¬ 
ties,  for  example. 

You  should  now  have  a  good  idea 
of  how  your  program  will  be  per¬ 
ceived.  You  have  determined  how  in¬ 
volved  the  company  will  be  in  the  pro¬ 
motion,  sales  or  advertising  of  the  many 
different  types  of  goods  and  services 
that  might  become  available.  You  have 
also  probably  begun  to  think  about  how 
the  service  will  operate  and  how  it  will 
be  perceived  by  the  employees  and 
management.  There  is  a  good  chance 
that  for  many  programs,  this  will  be 
the  last  step.  There  may  be  too  many 
restrictions  to  proceed,  there  may  not 
be  enough  company  support  or  there 
may  not  be  the  resources  (volunteers, 
staff,  space  or  money). 


DETERMINING  VALID 
PROCEDURES 

Given  the  go  ahead,  begin  to  lay  down 
your  procedures.  Look  at  what  screen¬ 
ing  will  be  taking  place,  what  the  intent 
of  it  is,  what  methods  will  be  followed, 
who  will  be  responsible  for  it  and  what 
will  be  the  appeal  procedures  for  those 
rejected. 

Note  that  expulsion  or  elimination 
has  not  been  specifically  included.  The 
same  policies  that  apply  to  initial 
screening  are  the  only  ones  that  can 
reasonably  be  used.  You  should  not  be 
dropping  a  vendor  for  reasons  other  than 
those  that  would  restrict  them  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  first  place.  An  expul¬ 
sion  carries  a  far  greater  impact  than 
does  an  initial  rejection. 

ELIMINATING  RISK  IN 
SCREENING  PROCEDURES 

The  ideal  way  to  eliminate  the  risk 
of  challenge  of  screening  procedures 
would  be  to  not  eliminate  any.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  though,  the  minimum  screening 
should  be  to  ensure  that  the  vendor  is 
actually  in  the  business  or  industry.2 
The  next  reasonable  step  would  be  to 
compare  the  vendor’s  qualifications 
against  the  discount/ticket  programs 
definition  or  purpose.  By  setting  forth 
in  writing  this  definition  or  purpose  as 
specifically  as  possible,  whether  in  the 
bylaws  or  objectives  statement,  you 
lessen  the  chance  that  it  will  be  chal¬ 
lenged  as  subjective  or  inappropriate 
(assuming  that  you  review  it  with  legal 
council). 

Other  decision  making  tools  such  as 
length  of  service,  pricing,  size  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  membership  in  certain  orga¬ 
nizations  (including  NESRA  or  its 
chapters),  are  not  as  clear-cut  in  pur¬ 
pose.  Although  they  may  be  less  sub¬ 
jective  than  your  purpose  statement,  they 
are  more  easily  opened  to  charges  of 
discrimination.  Use  these  other  quali¬ 
fications  with  great  care  and  only  after 
great  consideration. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  you  are  re¬ 
quired  to  accept  criminals,  frauds, 
unethicals  and  the  like,  only  that  you 
should  take  great  care  that  you  do  not 
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eliminate  legitimate  vendors  from  the 
opportunity  to  participate. 

The  method  of  application  and 
screening  should  include  a  written  ap¬ 
plication  or  proposal  containing  stan¬ 
dard  information  necessary  to  fairly 
represent  the  business. 

Examples  include  the  business  name, 
address,  home  office,  contact  person, 
date  established,  brief  company  history 
and  description,  terms  of  the  offer  and 
duration  of  the  offer. 

Depending  on  the  state  advertising, 
retailing  and  other  laws,  other  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  suggested,  such  as 
guarantee  information,  terms  and  de¬ 
livery.  Have  the  application  directed  to 
a  committee  established  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  evaluating  these  applica¬ 
tions,  making  sure  that  none  of  the 
committee  members  has  any  interest  in 
the  applicant. 


DISCOUNT  REVIEW  PROCEDURES 


A*  Contact  with  Vendor 

1*  Unsolicited 

Vendor  contacts  ; _  who  informs  them  of  the  application/proposal 

steps,  and  upon  receiving  a  completed  application,  apprised  them  of  their  rights 
and  responsibilities. 

2.  Solicited 

In  response  to  employee  suggestions  or  interest,  _  may  contact 

vendors  of  the  product  or  service  desired.  _ will  then 

prepare  a  list  of  vendors  of  the  requested  service  or  product,  to  include  at 
least  4-6  vendors  of  similar  type,  product,  and  location  to  those  provided  by  the 
employee  (if  any). 

Those  vendors  listed,  and  any  additional  that  may  contact _ 

will  be  provided  with  Information  explaining  employee  Interest  In  their- becoming 
a  part  of  the  Employee  Services  Program.  They  will  also  be  provided  with  an 
application,  proposal!  information,  and  application  procedure. 


No  company  or  vendor  in  which  an  employee  club  member  or  a  employee  has  Interest 
shall  be  included  In  any  vendor  evaluation,  whether  unsolicited  or  solicited. 
Employee  club  members  or  employees  found  to  have  an  Interest  In  any  existing 
discount/ticket  vendor  will  be  required  to  either  remove  themselves  from  their 
position  or  discontinue  any  Interest  or  relationship  with  the  vendor.  If  the 
vendor  Is  to  be  maintained  as  part  of  the  Employee  Services  Program. 


SETTING  UP  A  TIMETABLE 

A  timetable  should  be  established  to 
explain  what  the  deadline  is  for  making 
an  application,  when  the  application  will 
be  reviewed,  when  the  applicant  will 
be  informed  of  the  decision,  when  the 
deadline  for  appeal  is  and  when  reap¬ 
plication  may  occur. 

In  the  case  of  rejection,  inform  the 
applicant  of  the  reason  why  they  were 
rejected,  such  as  incomplete  informa¬ 
tion  or  company  policy.  Also  explain 
to  them  what  the  appeal  process  is,  who 
is  responsible  for  it  and  when  they  may 
appeal  or  reapply.  The  existence  of  a 
committee,  established  timetable,  ex¬ 
plicit  qualifications  and  appeal  process 
serve  to  enforce  that  all  decisions  made 
are  reasonable,  unbiased  and  as  objec¬ 
tive  as  possible. 


APPLICATION  VARIANCE 

The  only  regular  variance  from  the 
application  process  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  in  the  case  of  solicited  ven¬ 
dors — those  that  the  company  recruits 
for  its  program.  In  this  case,  make  sure 
that  the  sample  or  the  population  that 


Applications  or  similar  information  must  be  submitted  by  the  due  date  (solicited 
applications  only).  Incomplete  applications  will  be  returned  and  must  be  resub¬ 
mitted.  Due  dates  for  solicited  applications  will  be  thirty  days  from  date  sent 
(noted  on  application),  as  Indicated  by  "Received"  stamp  and  date  on  back  of 
form. 

2.  Contents  (see  sample): 

All  applications,  for  inclusion  In  the  Employee  Services  Program  must  Include: 

Business  name: 

Local  address: 

Clty/State/ZIp: 

Home  offices  (If  applicable): 

City/State/Zip: 


A  section  of  a  sample  discount  review  procedure.  A  complete  copy  is  available  from  NESRA  head¬ 
quarters. 


you  are  contacting  is  representative  of 
all  similar  types  of  businesses  in  the 
same  geographical  region  as  others  you 
include  and  others  in  their  industry. 

The  absolute  minimum  sample  should 
be  8-10,  unless  the  total  number  of 
similar  vendors  is  less  than  30  when 
all  should  be  contacted.  Because  of  the 
potential  problems  of  missing  a  vendor 
or  discriminating  against  one,  proce¬ 
dures  should  once  again  be  very  ex¬ 
plicit:  what  you  will  use  as  a  list  (yel¬ 
low  pages,  business  directory,  etc.), 
how  you  will  select  the  sample  (ran¬ 


domly  or  using  a  random  number  ta¬ 
ble),  and  what  you  will  do  with  those 
out  of  business  or  those  that  do  not 
respond. 

SLANDER  AND  LIBEL 

Privacy  is  important  when  there  is  a 
rejection,  and  even  more  importantly, 
when  there  is  an  expulsion.  Take  steps 
to  ensure  that  only  the  applicant,  the 
committee  and  the  committee’s  gov¬ 
erning  body  (who  should  hear  the  ap¬ 
peals)  are  informed  of  the  reason  for 
the  decision. 
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Tax  Law$ 
and 

Employee  Association^ 


Tax  laws  and  employee  associations. 

It’s  an  area  which  puzzles  many  em¬ 
ployee  association  leaders. 

Should  we  incorporate?  Are  our  dis¬ 
count  program  profits  subject  to  taxa¬ 
tion?  How  will  the  Treasury  Proposal’s 
tax  reform  regulations  affect  our  em¬ 
ployee  association? 

To  help  answer  some  of  the  most 
commonly-asked  questions  regarding 
tax  laws  and  associations,  ESM  re¬ 
cently  spoke  with  Robert  R.  Statham, 
a  nationally  recognized  lawyer  who 
specializes  in  associations  and  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Statham  has  a  national  practice 
which  is  based  in  the  National  Press 
Building  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is 
also  the  editor  of  three  national  pub¬ 
lications  ( Tax  Monthly  For  Associa¬ 
tions,  Tax  Monthly  For  Exempt  Or¬ 
ganizations ,  and  Tax  Legislation 
Monthly)  and  the  author  of  two  books 
on  associations  and  tax  laws. 


What  income  sources  could  be 
construed  as  unrelated  business  in¬ 
come?  Is  there  a  “rule  of  thumb”  to 
follow  in  determining  what  is  and 
what  isn’t  unrelated  income? 


Anytime  your  employee  association 
is  engaged  in  any  kind  of  activity  that 
is  not  related  to  your  exempt  purposes, 
you’ve  got  to  take  a  look  to  see  whether 
or  not  you’re  subject  to  being  taxed  for 
unrelated  business  income. 

Although  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  considers  unrelated  business 
income,  generally  speaking,  recreation 
associations  should  take  a  look  at  the 
areas  of  advertising,  insurance  and 
business  activity. 

In  general,  a  “red  flag”  should  be 
put  up  and  you  should  closely  pay  at¬ 
tention  whenever  you  are  competing 
with  businesses  on  the  outside  that  are 
engaged  in  for-profit  activity; 


As  to  a  “rule  of  thumb,”  there  are 
three  requirements  that  have  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  order  to  have  unrelated  business 
income: 

1)  Your  activity  must  be  related  to 
a  trade  or  business. 

2)  The  activity  must  be  regularly 
carried  on.  (Even  once  a  year 
could  be  considered  “regular.”) 

3)  The  activity  must  not  be  related 
to  the  exempt  activity.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  selling  books  about  rec¬ 
reation  would  not  be  considered 
as  unrelated  business,  but  selling 
books  about  money  could  be. 


How  can  we  determine  how  much 
surplus  is  too  much? 

This  is  a  question  which  has  been 
asked  a  number  of  times.  In  general, 
the  IRS  will  never  say  that  your  surplus 
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is  too  much  as  long  as  you  can  rea¬ 
sonably  show  that  this  surplus  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

For  example,  if  your  recreation  as¬ 
sociation  wants  to  buy  or  build  a  rec¬ 
reation  facility  or  activities  building, 
then  you  would  need  that  surplus.  It’s 
important  to  remember  that  what  is  ok 
for  one  association  may  be  excessive 
for  another — it  all  depends  on  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

In  general,  there  is  no  rule  of  thumb 
for  how  much  surplus  is  too  much, 
such  as  2  or  W2  times  your  operating 
expenses.  All  the  IRS  requires  is  that 
you  demonstrate  your  reasons.  If  you 
cannot,  however,  you  may  have  prob¬ 
lems. 


What  are  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  incorporation?  What 
procedures  are  necessary  for  incor¬ 
poration? 

If  incorporating,  you  must  have  an 
annual  report  and  follow  certain  pro¬ 
cedures  which  may  be  more  compli¬ 
cated.  Also,  if  you  decide  to  incorpo¬ 
rate,  it  is  very  important  to  remember 
that  you  must  apply  for  your  exempt 
status  again. 

In  general,  we  recommend  incor¬ 
poration  because  of  the  “protection  of 
the  corporate  veil.”  You  can  do  all  kinds 
of  magic  things  if  incorporated  because 
of  the  added  protection. 

When  incorporating,  make  sure  that 
you  are  set  up  properly  and  that  your 
purposes  are  well-established  early  on. 
Go  to  someone  who  is  experienced  in 
this  area  when  incorporating  in  order 
to  ensure  that  you  will  get  your  exempt 
status. 


What  501C  IRS  codes  are  avail¬ 
able  for  employee  associations  to  gain 
tax  exemption? 

Generally,  we  prefer  the  501C6, 
which  probably  offers  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  for  associations.  It  has  a  great 
many  advantages  and  not  as  many  dis¬ 
advantages  as  the  other  codes.  There 


are  less  compliance  requirements  and 
most  associations  can  qualify. 

In  terms  of  the  other  codes  available, 
the  501C3  exemption  is  mainly  for 
charitable  and  educational  organiza¬ 
tions.  Although  these  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  are  offered  favorable  postal  rates 
and  have  been  called  a  ‘  ‘favorite  of  the 
law,”  it  is  also  important  to  recognize 
that  the  law  also  seeks  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  unscrupulous  who  may 
take  advantage  of  this  status;  thus,  most 
states  require  charities  to  register  if  they 
solicit  money.  For  this  reason,  we  do 
not  encourage  associations  to  apply  for 
the  501C3. 

501C4  is  used  primarily  by  civic 
groups;  501C5  by  labor  and  agricul¬ 
ture;  and  501C7  by  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations  and  clubs. 

Before  determining  which  one  is  best 
suited  to  your  association,  you  should 
talk  with  a  lawyer  who  is  familiar  with 
associations.  The  final  decision  should 
be  based  according  to  where  you  are 
operating,  whether  or  not  you  are  in¬ 
corporated  and  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  each  code. 


What  future  tax  laws  might  have 
an  effect  on  non-profit  employee  as¬ 
sociations? 


NESRA  members  need  to  carefully 
look  at  the  current  tax  reform  mea¬ 
sures.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  of  a  flat  tax 
under  the  Treasury  proposal,  which 
would  certainly  have  a  great  effect  on 
associations. 

Other  areas  to  take  a  good  look  at 
include  the  1984  Tax  Reform  Act,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  record-keeping 
stipulations  concerning  automobiles, 
and  fringe  benefit  regulations  which  are 
undergoing  a  complete  overhaul.  Both 
of  these  areas  will  have  a  great  impact 
on  employee  benefits. 

It  is  also  important  to  look  not  only 
at  the  tax  laws,  but  how  these  laws  are 
being  regularly  interpreted.  You  should 
know  what’s  happening  in  tax  reform 
and  how  it  will  affect  both  you  and 
your  employees. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  you  keep 
yourself  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in 


the  field  of  associations  and  tax  laws. 
Get  specialized  information  and  pub¬ 
lications.  Secondly,  find  someone  who 
is  familiar  with  association  law  to  give 
you  legal  advice. 

The  world  is  becoming  more  and 
more  complicated,  and  everyone  seems 
to  be  specializing.  To  keep  on  top  of 
the  ever-changing  world  of  tax  laws 
and  associations,  you  need  up-to-date 
information. 
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GALLUP  SURVEY 
REVEALS  SECOND 
FITNESS  REVOLUTION 

by  T  George  Harris  and  Joel  Gurin 


If  we’d  ever  doubted  that  Americans 
are  setting  up  a  brand-new  way  of 
work,  life  and  play,  the  Gallup  Orga¬ 
nization  has  now  wiped  out  our  last 
uncertainty.  In  a  milestone  study  just 
done  for  American  Health ,  the  Gallup 
pollsters  have  uncovered  a  powerful 
national  force  that  might  well  be  called 
the  second  fitness  revolution.  Their 
phone  interviews  with  1,019  adults  have 
just  given  us  an  unexpectedly  clear  look 
into  the  Eighties. 

Through  the  lens  of  this  national 
sample,  you  can  see  that  active  Amer¬ 
icans  in  their  splendid  variety — danc¬ 
ing,  sweating,  swimming,  running  or 
pumping  iron — are  driven  by  a  com¬ 
mon  goal.  They’re  not  just  pursuing 
exercise  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  thin¬ 
ner  look  or  a  faster  running  time.  In¬ 
stead,  they’re  lured  onward  by  the  be¬ 
lief  that  exercise  transforms  their  lives 
and  helps  them  become  the  best  hu¬ 
mans  they  can  be.  And,  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  they’re  proving  that  the  belief 
is  true. 

The  first  fitness  revolution  was  basic: 
It  happened  simply  when  Americans 
realized  that  exercise  could  be  worth 
the  pain  and  effort.  People  started  ex¬ 
ercising  for  fairly  narrow  goals — to  lose 
15  lbs.,  relax  after  work,  meet  some¬ 
one  at  a  health  club. 

Yet  whatever  our  personal  goals,  and 
our  personal  activity  levels,  most  of  us 
now  accept  the  value  of  exercise.  It’s 
simply  not,  Gallup  found,  a  question 
any  more. 

But  as  more  and  more  Americans 
have  started  working  out,  something 


far-reaching  has  happened.  The  exer¬ 
cising  majority  (54%  in  our  survey)  has 
set  the  tone  for  the  whole  country.  Even 
many  of  the  holdouts  who  don’t  ex¬ 
ercise  think  they’d  be  more  attractive 
and  self-assured  if  they  did,  as  they  told 
the  pollsters  late  last  year.  And  the  ma¬ 
jority  who  do  exercise  report  huge  ben¬ 
efits  in  energy,  mood,  creativity  at  work, 
health,  body  shape  and  even  social  life. 

These  broad  changes  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  second  fitness  rev¬ 
olution.  Americans  now  see  exercise 
as  more  than  its  own  reward.  Instead, 
it’s  a  tool  for  building  a  new  self.  In 
their  work,  their  play,  their  diet,  their 
travel  and  their  social  life,  active 
Americans  are  moving  toward  an  in¬ 


tegrated  vision  of  a  healthy,  vibrant  life 
at  peak  performance. 

Contrary  to  media  mythology,  what 
drives  these  millions  to  sweat,  Gallup 
finds,  is  not  just  the  narcissistic  pursuit 
of  the  perfect  body.  Instead,  the  quest 
for  health  is  the  number-one  reason 
people  give  for  working  out.  And  it 
works  both  ways:  People  who  exercise 
become  more  health-conscious 
throughout  their  lives.  Our  survey  shows 
that,  much  more  than  nonexercisers, 
they  manage  to  quit  smoking,  cut  down 
on  meat  and  sugar,  lost  weight  and  eat 
more  fruits  and  vegetables  (all  statis¬ 
tically  significant). 

Women,  in  particular,  have  come  into 
their  own  in  the  new  fitness  movement. 
One  psychologist,  an  expert  in  national 
polls,  turned  through  sheet  after  sheet 
of  Gallup  data,  even  more  amazed  at 
the  lack  of  a  sex  gap:  “I’ve  never  seen 
a  study,  I  think,  where  men  and  women 
were  so  much  alike  in  both  behavior 
and  attitudes.  Here,  the  double  stan¬ 
dard  is  just  about  gone.” 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  we 
found — and  perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant — is  how  the  amount  of  exercise 
you  get  may  shape  your  entire  lifestyle. 
To  begin  with,  we  were  astonished  to 
find  that  a  solid  34%  of  Americans  who 
exercise  work  out  five  hours  a  week  or 
more.  That’s  almost  enough  to  train  for 
a  marathon.  Such  a  sustained  effort, 
we  felt,  would  have  to  change  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  But  how  would  they 
change? 

That’s  where  the  data  gave  us  a  sec¬ 
ond,  greater  surprise.  The  very  active 
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STRIVERS  VS.  INTEGRATORS 

□  Strivers  (1 V2  hrs.  per  wk.  or  less) 

■  Integrators  (5  hrs.  per  wk.  or  more) 


Americans  that  Gallup  surveyed  aren’t 
driven,  lonely  distance  runners.  They 
are  more  likely  to  say  they  exercise  for 
the  fun  of  it,  more  likely  to  make  friends 
at  workouts ,  more  likely  to  get  an  en¬ 
ergy  boost  than  people  who  sweat  less 
(see  the  graph  on  right).  Exercise  doesn’t 
take  them  away  from  work  or  family; 
a  full  60%  say  their  workouts  have  be¬ 
come  “a  natural  part  of  daily  life.” 
And  on  top  of  all  that,  they  are  more 
likely  to  change  their  diet  and  other 
health  habits  than  people  who  exercise 
less  strenuously. 

We’ve  come  to  think  about  this  group 
of  pacesetters — the  five-hour-a-week 
crowd — as  the  “Integrators.”  To  a  re¬ 
markable  extent,  they  manage  to  in¬ 
tegrate  exercise  into  an  energetic,  health¬ 
conscious  lifestyle.  That’s  what  the 
second  fitness  revolution  is  all  about. 

If  the  Integrators  are  the  success  sto¬ 
ries,  where  does  that  leave  the  rest  of 
us?  Our  data  suggest  that  many  may 
still  be  Strivers,  as  researcher  Judith 
Langer  calls  them.  They’re  the  people 
who  believe  in  health  and  fitness  but 
haven’t  yet  put  together  a  fit  lifestyle. 
They  exercise  less  than  the  Integrators 
(if  at  all),  and  may  still  smoke,  drink 
too  much  from  time  to  time,  or  have 
10  or  20  lbs.  to  lose. 

But  the  Strivers  (who  may  be  most 
of  us)  aren’t  hypocrites.  They’ve  in¬ 
tegrated  many  of  the  values  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  movement  into  a  set  of  beliefs; 
they  just  haven’t  reached  a  level  where 
the  drive  for  change,  and  the  sweat  of 
their  effort,  has  pushed  them  enough 
to  change  their  lives.  As  they  strive  to 
close  the  gap  between  intent  and  ac¬ 
tion,  many  may  soon  become  Integra¬ 
tors  themselves. 

There’s  a  good  chance  the  second 
fitness  revolution  will  carry  the  nation 
in  that  direction.  Specific  fads  rise  and 
slide,  like  diets  and  racket  sports  and 
celebrity  lifestyle  books.  But  enough 
people  are  investing  their  time  in  vi¬ 
tality  and  well-being — and  succeeding 
at  it — to  make  for  a  permanent  cultural 
change. 

Some  of  the  signs  are  already  ob¬ 
vious.  Friends  and  colleagues  are  now 
likely  to  support  your  fitness  efforts, 


not  look  askance  at  them.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  a  jogging  Jeremiah  any  more, 
deploring  and  deplored  by  the  TV  spec¬ 
tators  who  used  to  be  the  majority.  The 
running  shoe  is  now  on  the  other  foot. 
The  deviants  are  the  ones  who  don’t 
sweat. 

With  time,  the  Integrators  could  bring 
even  greater  changes.  Exercise  has 
helped  them  feel  more  relaxed  and  less 
driven,  they  tell  Gallup,  and  has  brought 
a  sharp  rise  in  their  self-esteem.  And 
other  research  on  self-esteem  suggests 
that  such  individuals  may  move  on  to 
become  more  effective  in  their  work, 


their  families,  even  their  religious  ac¬ 
tivities. 

For  now,  we’re  still  a  nation  in  tran¬ 
sition.  But  the  second  fitness  revolution 
is  well  under  way.  These  highlights  from 
Gallup,  as  well  as  the  graphs  on  these 
pages,  show  it  clearly. 

•  Sweat  Hours:  Americans  who 
exercise  regularly — about  54%  of 
everybody — divide  roughly  into  thirds. 
Only  29%  of  exercisers  do  no  more 
than  the  “aerobic  minimum”  of  IV2 
hours  a  week.  37%  exercise  between 
two  and  4/2  hours  a  week,  and  34% 
work  out  five  hours  a  week  or  more. 
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•  Lust  for  Health:  When  we  asked 
people  to  name  the  most  important  rea¬ 
sons  they  exercise,  half  (49%)  said  they 
are  doing  it  for  their  health,  often  under 
doctor’s  orders.  And  when  we  asked, 
How  important  are  the  health  benefits 
of  exercise  to  you?  62%  said  they  are 
“very  important” — and  only  4%  feel 
they  are  “not  too  important.”  Other 
answers  combine  concerns  for  appear¬ 
ance  and  well-being.  34%  say  they  ex¬ 
ercise  ‘  ‘to  stay  in  shape,’  ’  24%  to  con¬ 
trol  their  weight,  23%  to  feel  good,  and 
13%  for  the  fun  of  it  (see  “Why  Do 
People  Exercise?”  p.  27). 

•  Integrators  vs.  Strivers:  45%  of 
those  who  exercise  feel  it’s  become  “a 
natural  part  of  daily  life.’  ’  Only  6%  find 
it  now  takes  “a  lot  of  planning  and 
effort.”  The  other  49%  in  the  middle 
find  workouts  “still  hard  to  get  to,  but 
easier  than  when  [I]  started.”  Strik¬ 
ingly,  those  who  exercise  the  most — 
the  Integrators — find  it  easiest  to  work 
their  exercise  into  daily  life. 

•  Taking  Control  of  Yourself: 
Many  Americans,  including  nonexer¬ 
cisers,  are  rapidly  improving  their  health 
habits.  It’s  an  epidemic.  That’s  why 
any  research  on  habit  change  needs  to 
compare  each  group  with  others,  or 
control  groups.  Among  the  people  Gal¬ 
lup  interviewed,  35%  of  the  nonexer¬ 
cisers  now  eat  more  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  than  in  the  past,  but  51%  of 
exercisers  report  that  change.  About 


twice  as  many  exercisers  have  quit 
smoking,  a  difference  that  is  also  sta¬ 
tistically  significant.  The  graph  below 
(“Changes  in  Health  Habits”)  shows 
the  shifts  in  other  habits  for  1)  nonex¬ 
ercisers,  2)  the  somewhat  active  Striv¬ 
ers,  and  3)  the  very  active  Integrators. 
It  would  take  a  very  large  national  sam¬ 
ple  to  make  sure  that  all  the  differences 
between  the  groups  are  more  than  nu¬ 
merical  accidents.  The  trend,  however, 
is  clear:  The  more  you  sweat,  the  more 
leverage  you  have  on  your  habits. 

•  Baby  Boomers  in  the  Van¬ 
guard:  66%  of  the  18-29  age  group 
work  out,  but  so  do  57%  of  the  baby 
boomers  in  the  30-49  age  group.  Only 
41%  of  the  over- 50  set  exercise  regu¬ 
larly,  and  far  less  than  younger  people. 
While  the  older  generation  discovered 
health  when  it  started  to  slip  away,  the 
newer  generations  are  inventing  a  life¬ 
style  to  carry  them  through  their  prime 
years  in  peak  condition — and  build  the 
most  vigorous  big  nation  in  history. 
Better  education,  and  higher  expecta¬ 
tions  of  themselves,  may  have  led  the 
young  to  workouts;  fully  70%  of  col¬ 
lege-educated  Americans  get  regular 
exercise.  Here  come  the  Yuppies. 

•  Women  on  the  Move:  The  per¬ 
centage  of  women  who  exercise  is  vir¬ 
tually  equal  to  men,  though  somewhat 
more  men  than  women  are  in  the  five- 
hour-a-week  group  (38%  vs.  29%).  And 


both  sexes  tend  to  exercise  for  the  same 
reasons.  Only  a  few  significant  differ¬ 
ences  arise  between  the  sexes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  more  women  than  men  (26% 
vs.  13%)  think  the  stylish,  saucy  new 
workout  clothes  “make  exercise  more 
fun.”  (That’s  still  a  minority,  but  it’s 
already  been  enough  to  stir  up  the  fash¬ 
ion  industry.) 

•  Men,  Women  and  Weight:  the 

other  big  sex  difference  shows  up  here. 
Among  exercisers,  women  are  more 
anxious  than  men  to  lose  weight,  more 
likely  to  cut  their  food  intake  and  more 
likely  to  succeed  at  reducing  than  men 
are.  30%  of  women,  and  19%  of  men, 
say  weight  control  is  an  important  rea¬ 
son  they  exercise;  31%  of  women,  and 
16%  of  men,  eat  less  than  they  did 
before  working  out;  and  48%  of  women, 
versus  39%  of  men,  have  lost  weight 
through  exercise. 

But  for  both  sexes,  weight  loss  seems 
to  come  as  an  almost  automatic  bonus 
of  exercise.  Overall,  43%  of  all  exer¬ 
cisers  say  they’ve  lost  weight  through 
their  workouts — even  though  76%  eat 
at  least  as  much  as  they  did  before  they 
started  a  fitness  program. 

•  Energy,  Creativity,  Work  Mo¬ 
tivation:  A  thundering  62%  of  those 
who  exercise  feel  they  have  “more  en¬ 
ergy”  throughout  the  day  than  they  used 
to.  Only  8%,  mostly  older,  report  “more 
trouble  with  fatigue.”  37%  feel  “more 
creative  at  work,”  a  high  number  con- 


CHANGES  IN  HEALTH  HABITS 

“Have  you  made  any  of  the  following  changes  in  your  habits  since  you  began  to 

exercise?  (Nonexercisers  asked:  "Have  you  made  [changes]  in  the  past  year  or  two?”)  □  Nonexercisers  81  Strivers  ■  Integrators 
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WHAT’S  KEEPING  YOU  FROM 
FITNESS? 

“What  are  the  two  or  three  most  important  reasons  you  DON’T  exercise?”  (Asked 
only  of  nonexercisers) 
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sidering  the  limited  opportunity  for  cre¬ 
ativity  in  the  average  job.  Despite  fears 
that  fitness  could  be  a  form  of  escap¬ 
ism,  only  1%  of  exercisers  feel  “less 
involved  in  [my]  job.” 

•  Social,  Sexual  and  Intimate:  46% 
of  the  exercisers,  more  men  than 
women,  say  sports  or  exercise  have 
“helped  [me]  make  new  friends.”  The 
young  report  more  of  this  bonus.  In 
spite  of  all  those  tales  about  marathon 
loners  and  triathlon  widows,  virtually 
nobody  (2%)  says  exercise  has  “left 
[me]  less  time  for  social  life.”  The  great 
majorty  of  both  sexes  say  exercise  has 
made  no  difference  in  the  ‘  ‘relationship 
with  my  spouse  or  loved  one.”  Only 
4%  find  it  a  “source  of  conflict,”  and 
20%  find  that  workouts  have  actually 
“brought  [us]  closer  together.” 

Finally,  for  all  the  gossip  about  peo¬ 
ple  who  sweat  away  all  their  sexual 
energy,  only  1%  of  active  Americans 
feel  that  “people  who  exercise  have  a 
worse  love  life”  than  those  who  don’t. 
On  the  contrary,  45%  insist  that  fitness 
brings  you  a  better  love  life. 

•  Pleasure  Time:  56%  of  all  ex¬ 
ercisers  say  workouts  are  now  “very 
important”  or  “somewhat  important” 
to  them  on  vacations.  70%  of  the  In¬ 
tegrators  feel  that  way.  The  data  show 
how  play  has  become  re-creation,  the 
happiest  form  of  self-growth.  To  peo¬ 
ple  who  feel  that  way,  it’s  wrong  to  go 
on  a  trip  without  coming  back  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  body. 


•  Why  Sedentaries  Sit:  Work¬ 
outs  are  work,  never  mankind’s  favor¬ 
ite  activity.  And  nonexercisers 
have  plenty  of  reasons  for  avoiding 
them:  “No  time”  ...  “I  exercise 
while  working”  .  .  .  “five  child¬ 
ren”  .  .  .  “too  old”  ...  or  “get 
enough  exercise  washing  my  car  and 
truck”  (see  “What’s  Keeping  You  From 
Fitness?”  above).  Yet,  when  the  body 
warms  up,  such  obstacles  seem  to  melt 
away.  Even  though  lack  of  time  was 
the  major  excuse  for  not  exercising, 
77%  of  those  who  did  exercise  said 
they’d  fit  workouts  in  just  “by  finding 
time  in  [my]  old  schedule,  without 
making  major  changes.”  In  future  re¬ 
search,  we’ll  try  to  find  out  exactly  what 
helps  people  ease  into  integrated  life 
styles. 

•  Narcissist  or  Better  Person:  Other 
researchers  have  shown  that  workouts 
are  clearly  the  mark  of  the  high  achiever. 
And  in  the  American  Health/Gallup 
survey,  13%  of  all  exercisers — and  24% 
of  those  under  30 — do  say  sweat  has 
made  them  “more  driven.”  This  sug¬ 
gestion  of  narcissism,  however,  is 
eclipsed  by  the  fact  that  66%  feel  “more 
relaxed.”  Even  more  startling,  only  17% 
of  nonexercisers  (and  15%  of  exercis¬ 
ers)  feel  that  “people  who  exercise  se¬ 
riously  become  too  self-involved.” 

•  The  New  Fit  Ideal:  One  final  point 
is  clear:  Whether  we’re  fit  or  not,  many 
of  us  would  like  to  be.  Nearly  half  of 
all  Americans  (46%)  think  that  “peo¬ 


ple  who  exercise  seriously  become  more 
confident  and  self-assured.”  Even  more 
striking,  5 1  %  feel  that  men  and  women 
who  exercise  “are  better  looking  than 
those  who  don’t.”  In  contrast,  less  than 
10%  believe  that  those  “who  do  a  lot 
of  exercise  become  too  thin  or  mus¬ 
cular.”  There’s  no  double  standard  here; 
the  fit  ideal  holds  equally  strongly  for 
men  and  women. 

The  late,  great  George  Gallup,  who 
knew  as  much  as  anyone  ever  did 
about  American  innards,  told  us  at  din¬ 
ner  last  year  that  the  country’s  turn  to¬ 
ward  the  active  life  adds  up  to  the  most 
fundamental  change  he’s  ever  studied. 
He  would  indeed  be  excited  today  about 
his  organization’s  new  survey  for 
American  Health.  To  catch  millions  in 
the  act  of  building  a  basic  new  lifestyle 
around  health — that  would  make  his 
broad  face  break  into  a  giant  grin. 

Gallup  loved  the  way  ideas  boil  up 
and  surprise  the  forecaster.  Today’s  new 
surges  of  energy  and  creativity  would 
delight  him  as  much  as  the  new  sense 
of  control  that  men  and  women  develop 
once  they  get  their  bodies  moving.  It’s 
as  if  200  million  bodies  have  gone  into 
revolt  againt  a  generation  of  sedentary 
fat  and  run,  smiling  and  sweating,  to¬ 
ward  a  better  way  of  life  and  work. 

A  Note  on 
This  Survey 

In  collecting  these  data,  The  Gallup 
Organization  used  a  nationally  repre¬ 
sentative  cross-section  of  1,019  tele¬ 
phone  households,  polled  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  For  results  based  on  a  sample  of 
this  size,  one  can  say  with  95%  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  sampling  error  would 
be  only  four  percentage  points  or  less 
in  either  direction.  To  order  a  research¬ 
er’s  copy  of  the  complete  data  tables 
and  details  on  this  survey,  send  $15.00 
to  American  Health  Magazine,  Gallup 
Survey,  80  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  302, 
New  York,  NY  10011.  & 


T  George  Harris  is  editor-in-chief,  and  Joel 
Gurin  is  editor,  of  American  Health. 
Reprinted  from  American  Health:  Fitness  of  Body 
and  Mind  ©  1985  American  Health  Partners. 
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MOTIVATION  THROUGH  RECREATION 

by  Seth  C.  Tanner 


Motivation  .  .  .  root  word:  motive. 
Webster  defines  it  as  “some  inner  drive, 
impulse,  intention  that  causes  a  person 
to  do  something  or  act  in  a  ceratin  way; 
incentive,  a  goal.” 

Recreation  .  .  .  root  word:  recreate. 
Webster  defines  it  as  “to  restore,  re¬ 
fresh,  create  anew;  to  put  fresh  life  into; 
refresh  or  restore  in  mind  and  body, 
especially  after  work,  by  play,  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  relaxation.” 

As  management  people  we  realize 
the  importance  of  our  ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  people  to  perform  their  functions 
in  a  positive  way  ...  a  way  that  would 
prove  beneficial  to  both  the  employee 
and  the  company. 

James  L.  Cribbens,  in  his  book  Ef¬ 
fective  Managerial  Leadership,  states 
that  to  get  people  to  do  mediocre  work, 
one  need  only  drive  them,  using  coer¬ 
cive  and  reward  power  in  a  manipu¬ 
lative  way.  To  elicit  their  top  perfor¬ 
mance,  one  must  get  them  to  drive 
themselves. 

This  can  only  be  done  through  ef¬ 
fective  positive  leadership.  An  effec¬ 
tive  leader  is  able  to  draw  forth  a  will¬ 
ing  effort  from  his  followers  and  make 
them  want  to  do  their  utmost  for  him. 

The  antithesis  of  leadership  is  dic¬ 
tatorship,  in  which  an  unwilling  effort 
is  forced  out  of  people  by  crude  ap¬ 
plication  of  power.  An  involuntary  ef¬ 
fort  is  likely  to  be  less  effective  than 


one  given  voluntarily.  History  proves 
over  and  over  again  that  rules  of  dic¬ 
tators  are  only  temporary  and  usually 
result  in  producing  rebels  devoted  to 
their  demise. 

In  all  actuality,  we  cannot  really  mo¬ 
tivate  others.  They  motivate  them¬ 
selves. 


H 


An  effective  leader  is  able 
to  draw  forth  a  willing  effort 
from  his  followers  and  make 
them  want  to  do  their 
utmost  for  him. 


“High  Level  Motivation,”  resulting 
in  high  level  performance,  must  come 
from  within  an  individual.  It  is  the  sum 
total  of  a  person’s  aspirations,  values, 
self-esteem  and  sensibilities.  So,  it  is 
a  person’s  private  property,  to  be  given 
or  withheld  depending  on  how  he  feels 
about  a  job. 


People  do  things  for  their  reasons — 
not  your  reasons  or  not  my  reasons — 
but  their  reasons!  And  those  reasons 
are  emotional,  aroused  by  the  way  they 
feel.  All  of  which  means  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  motivate  a  person  to  do  his 
best  work  must  be  tailor-made  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  personality. 

TALK  TO  EMOTIONS 

When  we  want  someone  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  we  must  talk  to  their  emotions — 
not  the  intellect.  Talking  to  one’s  in¬ 
tellect  stimulates  thought,  but  talking 
to  emotions  stimulate  action. 

How  do  we  talk  to  emotions? 

Gently  .  .  .  patiently  .  .  .  persua¬ 
sively  .  .  .  with  empathy.  That  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  other  person’s 
situation,  trying  to  feel  as  we  imagine 
that  person  feels. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  who  knew  more 
about  education  and  persuasion  than  al¬ 
most  anybody  who  lived,  once  said  that 
when  you  want  to  convert  someone  to 
your  view,  you  go  over  to  where  he  is 
standing,  take  him  by  the  hand  (men¬ 
tally  speaking)  and  guide  him. 

You  don’t  stand  across  the  room  and 
shout  at  him;  you  don’t  call  him  a 
dummy;  you  don’t  order  him  to  come 
over  to  where  you  are.  You  start  where 
he  is  and  work  from  that  position.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  get  him  to  budge. 
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The  most  successful  leaders  are  al¬ 
ways  those  who  pay  the  most  attention 
to  the  people  who  follow  them.  If  a 
leader  cares  about  what  happens  to  his 
followers,  his  followers  will  care  about 
what  happens  to  him. 

Motivation  is  a  matter  of  human  un¬ 
derstanding-superior  understanding 
of  the  subordinate.  If  and  when  that 
state  is  achieved,  it  becomes  a  process 
of  encouraging  people  to  go  as  far  as 
possible  toward  meeting  their  hopes  and 
dreams. 

This  requires  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  what  they  can  do.  Their 
efforts  must  then  be  recognized  and  re¬ 
warded  to  the  extent  that  this  is  possible 
within  the  system.  They  must  be  made 
to  feel  wanted  within  the  system. 

This  is  done  by  making  them  aware 
of  how  their  efforts  contribute  to  the 
whole.  Hence,  a  conscientious  man¬ 
ager  should  create  and  maintain  a  psy¬ 
chological  climate  which  allows  for  en¬ 
couragement  and  enables  people  to  do 
their  level  best. 


RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Recreational  activities,  especially 
after  work,  provide  a  neutral  climate 
in  which  many  motivational  concepts 
can  be  actively  applied. 

Employee  stress,  boredom,  insecur¬ 
ity  and  resentment  can  be  alleviated 
when  management  seeks  to  overcome 
them  with  enthusiasm  and  positive  ac¬ 
tion.  As  you  know,  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  can  result  in  employees  who  are 
more  productive,  satisfied,  and  respon¬ 
sible. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  utilize  this 
foundation  and  build  a  rapport  with  our 
employees  which  will  generate  a  higher 
self-esteem,  enthusiasm  and  an  overall 
feeling  of  respect. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  major 
cause  of  stress  in  American  business  is 
due  to  the  employee’s  lack  of  internal 
control.  It  is  our  responsibility  as  man¬ 
agement  to  recreate  that  control  within 


the  individual  through  motivational  and 
recreational  means. 

Communicate,  compliment,  encour¬ 
age  .  .  .  use  this  climate  of  play  to 
benefit  all  concerned! 

THE  NEGATIVE  PEOPLE 

People  are  always  reacting  to  each 
other  positively,  negatively,  or  pas¬ 
sively.  There  are  those  who  by  their 
very  presence  make  others  feel  impor¬ 
tant,  alive  and  capable  of  becoming 
someone  better  than  they  had  ever 
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It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  major  cause  of  stress  in 
American  business  is  due  to 
the  employee’s  lack  of 
internal  control. 
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known  before.  Then  there  are  those  who 
seem  to  have  a  talent  for  cutting  others 
down,  making  them  seem  inadequate 
and  useless,  causing  people  to  give  up, 
hold  back  and  stop  trying.  These  are 
negative  people,  and  they  cause  neg¬ 
ative  reactions.  They  justify  their  con¬ 
stant  dissection  of  others  as  “construc¬ 
tive  criticism,”  their  caustic  sarcasm  as 
“joking,”  their  verbal  hostilities  as  “an 
honest  relationship,”  and  their  biased 
put-downs  as  “objective  appraisals.” 
They  withold  their  love,  praise  and 
compliments,  explaining  that  what  they 
say  must  be  “sincere.”  They  seem  to 
have  a  penchant  for  finding  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  others  instead  of  the  strengths. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  mag¬ 
nificent  people  who  invite  growth  in 
others,  helping  that  talent  and  unseen 
capacities  of  others  to  blossom  forth 


and  be  known  to  the  world.  Such  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  save  others  from  them¬ 
selves. 

Motivation  is  not  much  different  from 
friendship.  A  friend  attempts  to  un¬ 
derstand  you  and  help  you  achieve  your 
aims.  A  friend  is  concerned  about  your 
happiness  and  tries  within  the  limits  of 
his  ability  to  make  you  happy.  A  friend 
is  someone  who  supports  you  and  knows 
that  he  can  count  on  your  support  in 
return.  Above  all,  a  friend  will  go  out 
of  his  way  to  do  things  for  you.  The 
motive  for  this  is  merely  the  knowledge 
that  you  will  do  the  same  for  him. 

And  so  it  is  with  mutual  motivation 
in  the  plant  or  office.  The  bosses  who 
are  most  concerned  about  their  subor¬ 
dinates  get  the  most  out  of  them  in  the 
form  of  high-quality  work. 

Motivating  by  gentle  persuasion  is 
standing  by  as  people  emerge  from  their 
shells  and  then  helping  them  discover 
how  high  they  can  fly! 

It’s  really  quite  easy.  Give  praise  and 
encouragement.  Be  tolerant.  Listen.  Try 
to  understand.  Share  yourself.  Search 
out  the  good  in  others.  Help  them  dream. 
Dismiss  their  blunders  and  mistakes. 
Be  kind.  Love. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  key  words  in 
the  definitions.  Motivation:  an  inner 
drive,  impulse  or  incentive,  causing  a 

person  to  act  in  a  certain  way . 

recreation:  restore,  create  anew,  re¬ 
fresh  or  restore  in  body  or  mind,  put 
fresh  life  into. 

See  yourself  as  a  better  person  by 
constantly  giving  others  a  richer  life  by 
your  invitations  to  them  to  grow!  That’s 
not  only  the  secret  of  motivating  oth¬ 
ers,  but  also  the  wondrous  treasure  that 
is  in  store  for  the  one  who  is  motivat¬ 
ing. 

To  the  degree  that  you  give  others 
what  they  want,  they  will  give  you  what 
you  want.  That’s  the  benefit  of  moti¬ 
vation  through  recreation.  m 

Seth  C.  Tanner  is  the  Regional  Sales 
Manager  for  Blue  Chip  Motivation,  an  in-, 
centive  corporated  based  in  Los  Angeles. 
This  article  was  developed  from  a  speech 
he  gave  to  the  NESRA  Associated  Industrial 
Recreation  Council. 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Six  Flags  To  introduce 
Bugs  Bunny  And  Friends 

That  “cwazy  rabbit”  is  coming  to 
Six  Flags  Over  Texas. 

Bugs  Bunny  and  a  supporting  cast 
of  Warner  Brothers  cartoon  characters 
will  act  as  greeters  in  the  theme  park’s 
new  Looney  Tunes  Land  children’s 
section  and  will  be  featured  in  a  mu¬ 
sical  revue,  “The  Bugs  Bunny  Story.” 

Joining  Bugs  Bunny  as  “regulars” 
in  the  Six  Flags  lineup  of  cartoon  char¬ 
acters  will  be  Sylvester,  Daffy  Duck, 
Foghorn  Leghorn  and  Yosemite  Sam. 

All  of  the  characters  will  appear  daily 
for  handshake  and  photo  sessions  in  the 
park’s  children’s  section.  The  area, 
formerly  known  as  Pac-Man  Land,  is 
being  expanded  and  totally  re-themed 
for  the  1985  season  which  begins 
March  2. 


Bugs  Bunny,  Sylvester  and  Daffy  Duck  soar  into 
Six  Flags  Over  Texas. 


A  boat  ride  for  small  children  is  being 
added  to  an  existing  lake  in  the  section. 
It  is  now  called  “Daffy  Duck  Lane.” 

All  of  the  soft-play  activity  areas  and 
rides  in  the  section  are  getting  a  new 
look  and  new  names  for  the  coming 
season.  For  example,  Elmer  Fudd  will 
preside  over  the  children’s  fenis  wheel, 
which  now  becomes,  in  Elmer’s  par¬ 
lance,  a  “fewwis  wheel.” 

The  park’s  Good  Time  Theater,  which 
in  years  past  has  housed  a  puppet  show, 
is  undergoing  extensive  remodeling  to 
accommodate  the  new  musical  presen¬ 
tation  “The  Bugs  Bunny  Story.” 


The  twenty-minute  song  and  dance 
revue  will  be  highlighted  by  such  num¬ 
bers  as  the  Bugs  Bunny/Foghom  Leg¬ 
horn  rendition  of  “Are  You  From 
Dixie?”  and  Daffy  Duck’s  version  of 
the  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  standard  “The 
Candy  Man.” 

Also  new  to  the  Six  Flags  entertain¬ 
ment  lineup  for  the  1985  season  will 
be  a  Broadway-style  musical  in  the 
Southern  Palace  Theater  called  “Cel¬ 
ebrate,  America!”  with  a  cast  of  four¬ 
teen. 

In  the  Crazy  Horse  Saloon  six  young 
performers  will  appear  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try  music  show  titled  “Texas  Heart¬ 
ache.” 

Other  changes  being  made  in  the  park 
in  preparation  for  the  coming  season 
include  expansion  of  the  log  fort  which 
sets  the  mood  for  the  park’s  French 
section  and  construction  of  new  build¬ 
ings  to  house  exhibits  featuring  an  an¬ 
tique  printing  press  and  a  restored  early- 
day  fire  engine. 

The  park  has  also  announced  new 
policies  which  will  provide  a  price  break 
for  small  children.  1985  adult  tickets 
will  be  $14.95.  Children  under  the 
height  of  42  inches  will  be  admitted  for 
$7.95.  Both  prices  include  the  new  state 
sales  tax.  Children  age  two  and  under 
are  admitted  free. 

For  more  information,  contact  Six 
Flags  Over  Texas,  P.O.  Box  191,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Texas  76010. 


Free  “How  To  Schedule” 
Catalog  Available 

Methods  Research  Corporation  an¬ 
nounces  its  new  full-color,  64  page 
“How  to  Schedule”  catalog  for  use  in 
selecting  effective  methods  to  organize 
and  improve  your  entire  department, 
company  or  operation. 

The  catalog  features  over  1000  kits 
and  illustrates  in  detail  various  systems 
used  in  the  areas  of  scheduling  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Projects,  Production,  Com¬ 
puter  Time,  Equipment,  Maintenance 
and  Management  Controls. 

Also  included  are  thousands  of  ac¬ 


cessories  for  use  in  customizing  stan¬ 
dard  kits. 


Methods  Research  Corporation  offers  this  new 
“How  to  Schedule’’  catalog. 


To  receive  your  free  catalog  write 
to:  Methods  Research  Corporation, 
Asbury  Avenue,  Farmingdale,  New 
Jersey  07727,  or  call  toll-free  1-800- 
631-2233. 


Let  Employees  Buy  Stamps 
With  the  GAP  Automatic  Stamp 
Vendor  Jr. 

Until  now,  commercial  stamp  ven¬ 
dors  have  been  as  old-fashioned  (and 
as  mechanically  sophisticated)  as  a 
penny  gumball  machine.  Now,  using 
design  concepts  developed  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  GAP  has  produced  the 
first  truly  up-to-date  commercial  stamp 
machine. 

This  electronic  wizard  dispenses 
stamps  one  at  a  time  from  standard  100, 
500  or  1000  stamp  rolls.  It  accepts 
quarters,  dimes,  or  nickels  and  gives 
exact  change  automatically.  No  rec¬ 
ords  to  keep.  The  machine  monitors 
itself.  An  electronic  totalizer  keeps  track 
of  stamps  sold  and  warning  lights  alert 
you  when  it’s  out  of  stamps  or  more 
change  is  needed. 

Further  details  are  available  from 
General  Aero  Products  Corp.,  11  Lin¬ 
coln  Street,  Copiague,  NY  11726-1598, 
(516)  842-7676. 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 
Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  261-3111. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Pam  New — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 
Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month  except  July  and  August.  Contact 
Robert  Gillespie — (216)  696-2222. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Regional  Council 
For  Employee  Services  and  Recreation/Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month  except  December.  Contact  Bob 
Brown— (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton  ,  Ohio .  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month . 
Contact  Raymond  M.  Rakar — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Walt  Ar- 
nason— (303)  673-4267. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1 100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 

Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  William  F.  Osterloh — (618) 
258-2905. 


Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 
Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Penberthy — 
(602)  235-3172. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  791- 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 
New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary — (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  395- 
2258. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Elke  Pont-Sholl— (313)  478-2613. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann — (612)  373-7761  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612) 
729-5331. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (615)  361-2475. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car¬ 
ole  Jackson— (415)  273-3791. 

Philadelphia  Association  for  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  &  Services.  Meets  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  month.  Contact  James  Alexander— 
(215)  628-5760. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (716)  422-3159. 


San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  586- 
3578. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Nona  Gilles¬ 
pie — (206)  345-6426. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Piras — (408)  742-5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey— (202)  556-5174. 

CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


The  1985  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 

be  held  May  1-5  at  the  Boston  Sheraton  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 

September  11-14,  1985.  NESRA  Region  III 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Park  Place  Hotel,  Trav¬ 
erse  City,  MI. 

September  19-22,  1985.  NESRA  Region  VII 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency  Mon¬ 
terey,  Monterey,  CA. 

October  10-13,  1985.  NESRA  Region  VI  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency  West,  Hous¬ 
ton,  TX. 

November  8-9,  1985.  NESRA  Region  V  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Minneapolis,  MN. 
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NATIONAL  EMPLOYEE  SERVICES 
AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 


NOW  —  A  complete  guide  to  fitness  for 
the  frequent  traveler.  Created  for 
the  person  who  needs  quick  and 
ready  information  on  where  to  stay 
fit  while  away  from  home,  this 
handy  112-page  guide  lists: 

•  Hotels  with  fitness  facilities  in  35  major  U.S. 
cities,  including  weight/exercise  rooms, 
jogging  tracks,  golf  courses,  tennis  and 
racquetball  courts,  swimming  pools,  and 
steam/sauna  rooms. 

•  Running  areas  throughout  the  country. 

•  The  Anti-Jet  Lag  Diet. 

•  A  directory  of  airlines  which  provide  special 
diet  menus  for  fliers. 

•  Local  YMCAs  and  tourist  information. 

•  And  much,  much  more! 

Easily  fits  into  a  pocket,  briefcase  or 
purse,  so  you  can  carry  it  with  you 
wherever  you  go. 


The  Traveler’s  Fitness/Health  Directory  is  your 
passport  to  good  health  and  fitness  on  the  road. 


Please  send  me _ copies  of  The  Traveler’s 

Fitness/Health  Directory.  Cost  is:  1-9  copies,  $6 
ch;  1 0-49  copies,  $5.00  each;  50  copies  or  more, 
.00  each  (postage  and  handling  is  included). 

Check  enclosed  for  $ _ 

(Make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation  Association) 

Return  payment  and  order  form  to: 

National  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation  Association 
2400  S.  Downing  Ava. 

Westchester,  IL  60153 


The  Traveler’s 
Fitness/Health  Directory 


Name  _ 

Organization.. 
Address  _ 
City/State/Zip 
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HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION  APRIL  1985 


Toward  a  Smoke-Free  Work  Environment 


Purpose 

The  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
developments  in  the  field. 


Research  Foundation,  Reports— 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 


NESRA 


Awards— Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 


Types  of 
Membership 

General — Available  to  persons 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation, 
personnel,  human  resources,  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  employee  fitness 
and  health  and  leaders  of  employee 
services/recreation  associations. 

Associate— Available  to  compa¬ 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  wish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benefit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 


Services  and 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN- 
Published  10  times 


Conferences  &  Workshops— 

NESRA’ s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 


AGEMENT 

a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success- 


Certification  Program— NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 


In  addition  to  EM 


Periodicals 

PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  Keynotes,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 

Consultation  Service — NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests — Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  are  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory — A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 


Employment  Services — Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  and  to  organizations  in 
finding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
search  service  offers  referral  of 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions. 


Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 


Intern  Program — Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 
majors  are  referred  by  headquarters 
to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
program  development  on  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 


telephone  numbers  and  addresses 


N 

ESR 

A 

Services  and  Activities 

NESRA 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

PATRICK  B.  STINSON 

PRESIDENT 

LEROY  HOLLINS.  CESRA 
Martin  Marietta  Aerospace 
Denver,  Colorado 

PRESIDENT-ELECT 

RONALD  C.  JONES,  CESRA 
Oneida  Silversmiths 
Sherrill,  New  York 

IMMEDIATE  PAST  PRESIDENT 

PHYLLIS  K,  SMITH.  CESRA 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
Fullerton,  California 

SECRETARY 

BETTY  ATCHISON,  CESRA 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
Warsaw,  Indiana 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

RICHARD  M.  BROWN,  CESRA 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 

Dallas,  Texas 
ALICE  BUCCA,  CESRA 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
West  Concord,  Massachusetts 
ROBERT  J.  CRUNSTEDT,  CESRA 
Honeywell,  Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
IRENE  HEAVEY,  CESRA 
Sperry  Computer  Systems 
McLean,  Virginia 

DONALD  R.  STROSNIDER,  CESRA 
E.  I.  DuPont 
Aiken,  South  Carolina 
PAT  YANDELL,  CESRA 
Northern  Telecom  Inc. 

Richardson,  Texas 
DIRECTORS 
WALT  ARNASON,  CESRA 
Storage  Technology  Corporation 
Louisville,  Colorado 
ROBERT  BALDWIN 
Walt  Disney's  Magic  Kingdom  Club 
Anaheim,  California 
MIKE  BASS.  CESRA 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma 
CHUCK  BOUCHARD ,  CESRL 
Raytheon  Company 
Andover,  Massachusetts 
BRUCE  COXE 
Stromberg-Carlson  Corp. 

Sanford,  Florida 
FRANK  A.  DELUCA.  CESRA 
Avco  Lycoming 
Stratford,  Connecticut 
MIKE  GALL 
Steelcase,  Inc. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
REBECCA  GREGORY 
Rockwell  International 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
LT.  COL.  RAYMOND  LAPIERRE 
U.S.  Air  Force 
Kessler  AFB,  Mississippi 
A.  JODY  MERRIAM,  CESRA 

Oakland  City  Employees  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Oakland,  California 
SUE  POTTER .  CESRA 
Nationwide  Insurance  Company 
Columbus,  Ohio 
RANDY  SCHOOLS,  CESRA 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
Bethesda,  Maryland 
PEGGY  TREDER 
Comdisco,  Inc. 

Rosemont,  Illinois 
BROOKS  H.  VINSON,  CESRL 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
Pasadena,  California 


NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Nearly  4,000  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 


Take  A  Step  Toward 
The  Future 


May  1-5,  1985 
at 

NESRA’s  44th  Annual 
Conference  and  Exhibit 
The  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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In  this  issue  ... 

Are  you  touting  wellness  through  a  smoke  screen?  Does  your  company 
proclaim  its  concern  for  employee  health  by  providing  fitness  facilities  and 
programs — while  at  the  same  time  exposing  employees  for  eight  hours  every 
workday  to  an  environment  contaminated  by  unsafe  levels  of  respirable  air 
pollution? 

That,  in  fact,  may  describe  your  current  commitment  to  wellness  if  your 
company  still  permits  workplace  smoking. 

It’s  long  been  determined  that  smoking  can  be  hazardous  to  your  health. 
But  what  the  Surgeon  General  didn’t  tell  us — and  what  many  companies  being 
dragged  into  court  by  the  damaged  lungs  of  an  employee-tumedditigant  are 
discovering — is  that  smoking  can  be  deadly  for  the  health  of  all  employees  and 
a  company’s  image  and  profits. 

Smokers  are  absent  from  work  twice  as  often  as  nonsmokers  and  end  up 
costing  companies  $5,000  extra  for  each  smoker  on  the  payroll.  And  if  employers 
don’t  control  workplace  smoking,  they  face  an  even  greater  liability  issue. 

Today’s  progressive  companies  are  taking  the  step  “Toward  a  Smoke-Free 
Work  Environment,”  this  month’s  cover  story.  The  resolution  to  provide  clean 
air  for  employees  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  any  corporate  wellness  program. 


Toward  a  Smoke-Free  Work  Environment 
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Features _ _ 

WELLNESS  GOES  TO  WORK  11 

by  Andrew  J.  J.  Brennan,  Ph.D. 

Wellness  programs  allow  companies  to  prevent  employee  illness,  not  just  pay  for 
it. 

IMPLEMENTING  A  HEALTHY  BACK  PROGRAM  14 

by  Deanna  Hawthorne 

Back  problems  keep  7  million  people  a  day  off  work.  The  good  news  for  bad 
backs,  however,  is  that  they  can  be  avoided  through  a  positive  approach  to  back 
wellness — an  employee  healthy  back  program. 

TOWARD  A  SMOKE-FREE  WORK  ENVIRONMENT  1 8 

by  William  L.  Weis,  Ph.D.,  CPA 

To  demonstrate  a  genuine  interest  in  employee  health  and  safety,  workplace  smok¬ 
ing  control  should  be  a  cornerstone  to  any  corporate  wellness  program. 

LAUGHTER  AS  MODERN  MEDICINE  24 

by  June  Cramer,  editor 

Companies  serious  about  good  health  should  take  themselves  less  seriously.  Laugh¬ 
ter  and  a  sense  of  humor  can  help  employees  deal  with  work-related  stress  and 
live  longer,  healthier  and  more  productive  lives. 
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FUTURE 

Program  and  registration  information  for  the  1985  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit. 
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Order  Your  Professional  Library 


□  Employee  Services 
Management  Magazine 

Monthly  professional  journal  for  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  direc¬ 
tors,  leaders,  and  program  coordina¬ 
tors.  The  only  publication  in  its  field. 
(Subscription  included  with  NESRA 
membership.) 

□  $20/yr.  □  $34/2yrs.  □  $47/3  yrs. 

Add  $5.00  (U.S.)  per  year  for  foreign 
subscriptions. 


□  Motorola’s  Recreation 
Manual 

A  comprehensive  240-page  volume 
particularly  helpful  to  those  needing  as¬ 
sistance  in  administering  employee 
recreation  programs.  Covers  a  wide 
range  of  employee  services  and  activ¬ 
ities  with  sections  on  safety,  insurance, 
financing,  recognition,  banquets  and 
the  planning  of  on-  and  off-site  em¬ 
ployee  activities.  $35  for  NESRA 
members;  $40  for  non-members.  Or¬ 
ders  of  15  or  more— 30%  discount. 


□  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Programs:  A 
Folder  of  Introductory 
Information 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  articles  that  will  answer  a  wide 
range  of  questions  and  help  you  start  a 
complete  health  and  fitness  program  for 
your  employees.  NESRA  members, 
$25— non-members,  $40. 


□  Principles  of 
Association 
Management 

A  basic  how-to  guide  for  the  associa¬ 
tion  administrator.  Published  cooper¬ 
atively  by  the  American  Society  of  As¬ 
sociation  Executives  (ASAE)  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  437  pages.  $15  for  NESRA 
members.  $20  for  non-members. 


□  New — The  Traveler’s 
Fitness/Health  Directory 

Now  when  you  travel,  you  and  your 
employees  don’t  have  to  leave  your  fit¬ 
ness  program  behind.  This  handy  1 12- 
page,  pocket-sized  guide  lists  hotels  with 
fitness  facilities  in  35  major  U.S.  cities 
as  well  as  local  running  areas,  the  anti¬ 
jet  lag  diet,  a  directory  of  airlines  which 
offer  special  dietary  menus  and  much, 
much  more.  Easily  fits  into  a  briefcase 
or  purse,  so  you  can  take  it  with  you 
wherever  you  go.  1-9  copies,  $6  each; 
10-49,  $5;  50  or  more,  $4. 

□  An  Introduction  to 
Industrial  Recreation: 
Employee  Services  and 
Activities 

The  first  college  textbook  on  employee 
programs  to  be  published  in  a  gener¬ 
ation.  An  invaluable  resource  for  the 
student,  new  practitioner  and  veteran 
administrator.  Covers  economic  and 
ethical  background,  practical  program 
implementation  guidelines,  arid  the  place 
of  the  professional  recreation  director 
in  business,  industry  and  government. 
Hardcover.  236  pages.  $21.00  per  copy 
plus  postage  and  handling.** 

one  copy . $2.00 

2-5  copies  . $3.50 

6-12  copies  . $5.00 

13  +  copies . $1.00  each 


□  NEW — Fitness  Training 
For  Improved 
Opportunity  and  Job 
Performance/Firming 
Up  the  Firm 

Results  of  a  nation-wide  survey  on  cor¬ 
porate  physical  fitness  programs  and 
needs.  Conducted  by  the  University  of 
Tulsa,  the  survey’s  findings  indicate  that 
employee  fitness  improves  the  quality 
of  work  and  job  safety.  Essential  in¬ 
formation  for  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  who  need  to  show  top  manage¬ 
ment  how  fitness  affects  the  “bottom 
line.”  A  self-administered  workbook  is 
also  included,  which  provides  your  em¬ 
ployees  with  a  30-minutes-a-day,  6-day- 
a-week  guide  to  overall  physical  fit¬ 
ness.  Instructions,  fully-illustrated  ex¬ 
ercises,  progress  charts  and  exercising 
tips  are  all  contained  in  this  70-page 
manual.  $20  for  NESRA  members;  $40 
for  non-members. 

□  Standard  Sports  Areas 

A  must  for  companies  considering 
building  sports  facilities,  this  64-page 
manual  offers  official  dimensions  and 
specifications  for  more  than  70  sports 
areas,  including  softball  diamonds, 
volleyball,  basketball  and  tennis  courts, 
swimming  pools  and  sports  arenas. 

$7.00 


Phone 


Company 


Address 


Total  Enclosed  (in  U.S.  dollars) - 

**Postage  and  handling  is  included  in  price  of  all  publications  except  textbook. 

(All  orders  are  non-refundable) 

Send  payment  and  order  form  to: 

National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association 
2400  S.  Downing  •  Westchester,  IL  60153 
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Trading  Jobs  Improves 
Employee  Productivity 

Trading  jobs  temporarily  can  im¬ 
prove  products  and  employee  involve¬ 
ment,  reports  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Assembly-line  workers  at  General 
Motors’  Pontiac,  Mich.,  plant  called 
new-car  owners  at  regular  intervals  to 
check  on  customer  satisfaction.  Com¬ 
plaints  led  to  the  addition  of  a  coat  hook 
and  a  gearbox  change.  Polaroid  Corp. 
paid  factory  workers  at  a  camera  plant 
to  demonstrate  the  SX-70  instant  cam¬ 
era  in  Boston-area  stores  during  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  says  the  move  boosted  sales. 

Tony  Lama  Co. ,  the  El  Paso,  Texas, 
bootmaker,  each  year  sends  six  work¬ 
ers  in  its  customer-complaint  depart¬ 
ment  to  work  in  a  store.  Also,  its  sales¬ 
people  work  a  week  a  year  in  the 
shipping  department.  Every  employee 
in  his  first  year  at  Church’s  Fried 
Chicken  is  required  to  work  at  one  of 
its  fast-food  outlets  for  two  weeks,  cut¬ 
ting  chicken,  scrubbing  floors  and  frying 
food. 


Ford  Motor’s  “A  Day  in  the  Life” 
program  a  while  back  asked  some  white- 
and  blue-collar  workers  to  switch  jobs 
for  a  day  at  one  plant  to  improve  em¬ 
ployee  relations. 

Encouraging  Outlook  for  1985 
Travel  Market 

The  U.S.  travel  industry  in  1985  will 
offer  consumers  more  options  in  pric¬ 
ing  and  products  than  ever  before,  en¬ 
couraging  vacation  travel  and  capital¬ 
izing  on  the  public’s  growing  consensus 
that  travel  and  recreation  are  lifestyle 
necessities,  not  luxuries,  according  to 
the  Travel  Industry  Association  of 
America  (TIA).  The  findings  are  based 
on  a  poll  of  the  various  segments  of 
TIA’s  membership,  including  trans¬ 
portation,  accommodation,  attraction 
and  recreation  companies  as  well  as 
national,  regional,  state  and  local  travel 
organizations. 

The  travel  marketplace  in  1985  will 
be  shaped  by  “demographics  that  in¬ 
clude  an  ever  more  mobile  population, 


NESRA  Education 
and 

Research  Foundation 


The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  stands  ready 
to  arm  the  employee  services  and  recreation  professional 
with  the  kind  of  bottom-line  data  that  their  bosses  understand. 


The  sole  research  organization  in  the  field  of  employee  services 
_  and  recreation,  NESRA's  Foundation  funds  biannual  field 

surveVs  delivering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  pro- 
gramming  trends;  studies  on  the  programs  and  produc- 
dOM^htivity;  and  ongoing  market  research. 

*  A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day  when 
employee  services  and  recreation  will  appear  on  every  company 
map. 

Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  to  the  NESRA  Education  and 
Research  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL 
60153. 


changing  lifestyles  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  that  foster  more  disposable  in¬ 
come,”  says  Robert  Giersdorf,  TIA  na¬ 
tional  chairman  and  president  of  Se¬ 
attle-based  Exploration  Holidays  and 
Cruises. 

The  travel  industry  will  be  ready  with 
a  host  of  appealing  options.  Air  fares 
are  expected  to  remain  competitive,  with 
discount  rates  still  widely  available;  hotel 
rate  increases  will  be  less  than  those 
imposed  in  recent  years,  cruises  will 
be  especially  good  values  as  new  ships 
come  into  the  market;  and  predicted 
stability  in  energy  prices  and  supplies 
will  encourage  travel  by  automobile, 
bus  and  train. 

It  is  the  recovering  economy  and  the 
lid  on  inflation  that  will  be  the  major 
spurs  to  travel  in  1985.  According  to 
Standard  &  Poor’s  Annual  Survey  of 
Consumer  Living  Costs,  consumer 
prices  will  increase  by  only  4  percent 
this  year,  the  most  favorable  inflation 
picture  since  the  1960’s.  S&P  forecasts 
no  increase  in  air  fares  for  1985  and 


Special 

Member  Rates 


&  Seabrook 
Island  Resort 

(800)  845-5531 

(in  S.C.  800-922-2401) 
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says  hotel  rates  will  be  up  only  5  per¬ 
cent. 

There  will  be  more  travel  promotion 
this  year,  too.  Special  events  all  across 
the  country  will  mark  National  Tour¬ 
ism  Week  (May  19-25),  when  the  travel 
industry  will  focus  on  the  contributions 
it  makes  to  national,  state  and  local 
economies  as  well  as  on  the  pleasures 
it  offers  to  vacationers. 

The  influx  of  new  capacity  into  the 
cruise  market  will  mean  special  bar¬ 
gains  for  consumers  this  year,  as  the 
cruise  lines  compete  to  fill  their  cabins. 
“Cruise  line  operators  will  market  ag¬ 
gressively  in  1985,’’  says  Joe  Paige, 
senior  vice  president  of  marketing  for 
Norwegian  Caribbean  Lines.  “They  will 
continue  discount  offers  and  other  in¬ 
centives  such  as  coupons,  good  group 
rates  for  advance  booking  business  and 
tie-in  promotions  with  other  busi¬ 
nesses.  At  NCL,  we  are  looking  at  ways 
to  add  value  and  excitement.  We  will 
be  more  aggressive  in  the  theme  cruise 
business.” 


Consumers  can  also  expect,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  attractive  pricing,  more  op¬ 
tions  than  ever  before  on  cruise  lengths, 
itineraries,  ship  style  (from  casual  to 
luxury)  and  on-board  amenities  and  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  National  Park  Service’s  nation¬ 
wide  outdoor  recreation  survey  reports 
that  87  percent  of  respondents  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  spend  more  time  and  money  on 
recreation. 

Industry  spokesmen  say  that  all  sta¬ 
tistics  they  can  find  indicate  the  sale 
of  recreational  vehicles,  and  boats,  is 
strong.  Theme  parks  are  expecting  at¬ 
tendance  in  1985  to  increase  by  5-7 
percent. 

Businesses  Supply  Learning 
Opportunities 

Big  business  is  spending  up  to  $40 
billion  a  year  to  educate  its  workers, 
partly  because  traditional  schools  too 
often  produce  workers  lacking  basic 


skills,  says  a  recent  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  study. 

Currently,  about  400  business  sites 
have  colleges  or  education  centers,,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  study,  Corporate  Class¬ 
rooms:  The  Learning  Business.  Cor¬ 
porations  also  offer  courses  to  enhance 
job  performance  or  to  help  employees 
with  basic  academic  skills. 

“I  don’t  see  these  schools  as  com¬ 
peting  (with  traditional  schools),  but  I 
see  them  overlapping  in  areas  where  it 
should  not  be  necessary,”  says  Nell 
Eurich,  the  study’s  author  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Board. 
But,  Eurich  adds,  “If  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  don’t  offer  at  least  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  new  technology,  it  places 
more  of  a  burden  on  the  corporations 
to  do  so.” 

The  Eighties:  The  Era  of 
Retiree  Relations 

Carolyn  Paul,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute  in  Gerontology,  an  or- 


The 

Wellness 

Institute 

Computerized  lifestyle  inventory  for  corporate 
health  promotion  and  wellness  programs. 

Corporate  Lifestyle  Inventory 

An  objective  questionnaire  by  which  the  employee  can 
report  his  or  her  current  health  status  in  only  a  few 
minutes.  Items  are  brief  and  readable,  yet  a  wide 
range  of  topics  is  covered:  strength  assessment, 
relationship  with  spouse/ partner,  health  history, 
substance  use,  productivity,  consumer  and  safety 
practices,  self-confidence,  sources  and  levels  of  stress, 
type  A  behavior,  locus  of  control,  frustration  and 
overload,  mood  and  attitude,  physical  activity,  and 
prudent  diet.  A  five  to  ten  page  report  outlines 
specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  provides  specific 
recommendations  for  making  lifestyle  changes. 

Administered  on  Optical  Mark  Sheets  and  scored  at 
Texas  A&M  University  with  a  guaranteed  48  hour  turn¬ 
around.  Cost:  $15.00  each  ($10.00  non  profit) 

Software  available  for  IBM-PC,  Apple  11,  and 
mainframe  computers. 

Send  $5.00  for  sample  disk  (IBM-PC  only) 

Write  or  call:  The  Wellness  Institute,  Inc. 

Box  E-5  College  Station,  Texas  77844 
1-800-531-5255  ext.  995  (outside  Texas) 
1-800-252-9146  ext.  995  (Texas  only) 


Can  you  pick  out  the  greatest 
employee  health  hazard? 

If  you  picked  one  of  the  machines  you're  wrong.  It’s 
the  desk  and  the  swivel  chair  that  have  been  called 
the  greatest  occupational  health  hazard  of  modern 
times.  Why? 

Because  they  keep  us  sitting  on  the  job  —  with 
no  exercise  —  no  chance  to  keep  physically  fit.  So  our 
bodies  grow  soft.  We  are  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
And  industry  loses  billions  in  lowered  productivity, 
chronic  fatigue,  absenteeism,  early  retirement. 

Your  company  probably  can't  do  away  with  the 
desk  and  chair.  But,  like  over  400  other  companies  in 
America,  it  can  provide  direction  and  opportunity  for 
employee  fitness.  A  room  for  calisthenics,  an  area 
for  running  or  jogging,  bicycle  racks  and  showers. 

For  more  information  about  a  fitness  program 
for  your  company  write: 

Employee  Fitness,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 . 

President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 
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ganization  of  corporate  executives 
working  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs 
of  older  workers,  writes  in  the  Network 
column  of  Modern  Maturity  that  “If 
the  ’70s  can  be  termed  the  era  of  em¬ 
ployee  relations  the  ’80s  may  herald 
the  era  of  retiree  relations”  based  on 
increase  of  the  managements  recogni¬ 
tion  and  action  in  this  area. 

Guidelines  to  Eat  By:  The 
Surgeon  General  Speaks  Up 

What  the  Surgeon  General  did  for 
smoking  and  health  the  government  now 
expects  to  do  for  nutrition — provide 
definitive  advice.  In  a  move  that’s  al¬ 
ready  stirring  fights,  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  has  begun  compiling  a  re¬ 
port  slated  for  1986  that  will  offer  federal 
guidelines  for  proper  nutrition,  writes 
Joseph  Palca  and  Steve  Gendel  in  a 
recent  issue  of  American  Health:  Fit¬ 
ness  of  Body  and  Mind. 

“The  American  public  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  need  for  guidance  in  the  area 


of  nutrition,  and  we  want  to  provide 
it,”  says  Dr.  Michael  McGinness,  As¬ 
sistant  Surgeon  General. 

But  as  recently  as  1982,  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  National  Research  Council,  in 
a  report  on  diet  and  cancer,  noted,  “It 
is  not  yet  possible  to  make  scientific 
pronouncements  ....  We  are  at  an 
interim  stage.” 

Still,  McGinness  believes  the  time 
is  right  for  the  Surgeon  General  to  take 
a  stand.  “The  science  of  nutrition  is 
far  from  complete.  But  we  are  at  a  point 
where  recommendations  can  be  made.” 

Even  a  lack  of  information  seems  to 
him  cause  enough  for  warning  shots. 
“Approximately  40%  of  Americans  use 
dietary  supplements  of  some  kind.  We 
don’t  have  any  information  that  they’re 
of  any  use  for  the  general  public.” 

What’s  more,  says  McGinness, 
“there  are  fad  diets  all  over  the  place. 
These  may  not  only  be  useless,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  dangerous.”  As  head  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service,  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 


eral  is  responsible  for  the  health  of  all 
Americans. 

While  the  Feds  may  not  be  ideal  au¬ 
thorities  on  eats,  their  report  could  be 
a  comprehensive  annual  update  on  re¬ 
search,  along  the  lines  of  the  smoking 
report.  Its  primary  audience  will  be 
policymakers  and  health-care  profes¬ 
sionals,  but  the  advice  will  also  be  dished 
out  to  the  public. 

Although  the  report  is  not  yet  writ¬ 
ten,  some  special-interest  groups  are 
already  expressing  concern.  A  meat- 
industry  lobbyist  claims  nutrition 
guidelines  are  premature:  “Some  cred¬ 
ible  scientists  are  questioning  whether 
it’s  appropriate  to  issue  blanket  advice 
with  research  at  its  current  stage.” 

Nonsense,  say  researchers  at  the 
Public  Health  Service,  who  note  that 
despite  a  flurry  of  conflicting  nutri¬ 
tional  claims,  consensus  on  good  nu¬ 
tritional  patterns  is  emerging. 

Whatever  its  conclusions,  nutrition 
experts  agree  on  one  thing:  The  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  report  will  have  a  tre- 


The  three  Milton  Inns  in  Central 
Florida  have  the  worlds  of  family 
fun  surrounded. 

Mow  you  can  give  your  employees 
a  chance  to  save  this  summer. 

For  details  please  contact 

Central  Sales 

HILTOM  IMMS  ORLAM  DO/KISSIMMEE 

7400  International  Drive 
Orlando,  Florida  32819 
or  call 

1-800-332-4600  in  Florida 
1-800-327-1363  outside  Florida 
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mendous  impact  on  American  dietary 
habits. 

Employers  Slow  to  Buy  Right 
Furniture  For  VDTs 

Worker  productivity  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  reducing  glare  from  video 
display  terminals  and  providing  ad¬ 


justable  VDT  stands  and  chairs,  says  a 
newsletter  published  by  Temporaries 
Inc.  However,  managers  are  holding 
back  from  buying  so-called  ergonomic 
furniture,  which  matches  furniture  to 
the  work  environment. 

One  of  the  main  reasons:  They  mis¬ 
takenly  think  office  furnishings  will  be 
a  substantial  expense,  although,  “A  3% 


improvement  in  performance  sustained 
over  five  years  can  pay  for  virtually  any 
changes  to  equipment  or  environ¬ 
ment.” 

U.S.  Pace  of  Life 
Step  Behind  Japan’s 

We  race  through  life  at  a  pace  second 
only  to  the  Japanese,  says  a  six-nation 
study. 

Pace  of  life  was  examined  in  two 
cities — one  large,  urban  area  and  one 
medium-sized — in  the  USA,  England, 
Indonesia,  Italy,  Japan  and  Taiwan,  re¬ 
ports  USA  Today.  New  York  City  and 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  were  the  USA  cities. 

Among  the  study  findings: 

•  Japanese  bank  clocks  are  the  most 
accurate,  averaging  only  30  seconds  fast 
or  slow;  Indonesian  clocks  are  least  ac¬ 
curate,  off  three  minutes. 

Clocks  in  USA  banks  are  off  an  av¬ 
erage  of  54  seconds. 

•  The  Japanese  are  the  speediest, 
walking  100  yards  in  20.7  seconds.  The 
English  are  second  at  21.6  seconds. 

Americans  are  third  at  22.5  seconds; 
Indonesians  are  slowest  at  27.2  sec¬ 
onds. 

•  Japanese  postal  workers  deliver  a 
stamp  in  25  seconds  after  receiving  an 
order. 

American  postal  workers  are  second 
at  26%  seconds.  Italian  workers  are 
slowest  at  47  seconds. 

Professor  Robert  Levine  of  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University  at  Fresno  says  the 
three  measures  represent  three  areas  of 
today’s  life: 

•  Bank  clocks  show  a  nation’s  gen¬ 
eral  concern  with  time  and  punctuality. 

•  Walking  speed  indicates  personal 
tempo. 

•  Post  office  efficiency  represents 
the  workplace. 

Levine’s  research  is  reported  in  the 
March  issue  of  Psychology  Today. 

Tomorrow’s  Companies — 
Democratic  and  Dynamic 

In  the  coming  decades,  the  business 
world’s  main  challenge  will  be  getting 
people  to  work  together  happily  and 
innovatively,  reports  a  recent  issue  of 
Management  World. 


|<§how  Them  You  Care— the  EA&Y  Way! 

Our  FREE  Benefit  Program  lets  you  offer  employees 
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needs.  And,  it  practically  runs  itself! 


Wedding  Invitations 
Personal  Stationery 
Announcements 
Christmas  Cards 

Personalized  Wedding  Accessories  and  Gifts 


No  investment.  No  minimums.  Little  supervision! 

Just  display  our  FREE  albums.  We  provide  ordering 
packets  and  promotional  aids.  Employees  deal  directly 
with  us.  We  ship  to  their  homes  and  collect  payment. 

All  items  guaranteed. 

CALL  Toll-Free  800-323-2718  (In  Illinois  312-458-3192) 
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According  to  the  article,  “The  Rise 
of  the  New  Organization,”  by  Robert 
W.  Goddard,  an  executive  with  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Companies  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  four  forces  are  streaming  together 
to  reshape  business  organizations.  These 
forces  are  automation,  employee  in¬ 
volvement,  new  management  and  so¬ 
cial  responsibility. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  catalyst 
for  change  is  automation,  says  God¬ 
dard.  It  is  flattening  business  hierar¬ 
chies,  altering  controls  and  drastically 
changing  relationships  between  work¬ 
ers  and  management.  As  computers  take 
over  information  gathering,  staff  levels 
are  being  cut  and  decision  making  is 
being  pushed  down  to  those  closest  to 
the  marketplace. 

Another  major  force  is  employee  in¬ 
volvement,  which  is  decentralizing  de¬ 
cision  making  and  moving  accounta¬ 
bility  to  where  the  work  takes  place?.. 
Workforce  conditions  and  rules  are 
being  determined  more  by  manage¬ 
ment-worker  committees.  The  assem¬ 


bly  line  is  giving  way  to  independent 
but  interrelated  work  teams,  says  God¬ 
dard.  These  teams  are  able  to  decide 
for  themselves  how  the  work  will  be 
done  including  who  will  do  it.  Also, 
more  and  more,  salaries  are  being  based 
on  modules  of  work  accomplished  rather 
than  attendance. 

In  the  future,  managers  will  become 
facilitators  rather  than  order  givers.  As 
corporate  cultures  shift  from  authori¬ 
tarian  and  bureaucratic  to  performance- 
oriented  and  entrepreneurial,  managers 
will  be  responsible  for  linking  people 
and  information  for  greater  productiv¬ 
ity.  They  are  under  pressure  to  broaden 
their  knowledge  base,  understand  com¬ 
plex  financial  issues  and  cope  with  to¬ 
day’s  technology.  As  a  result,  tomor¬ 
row’s  managers  will  need  to  be 
generalists,  not  specialists. 

The  shape  of  the  new  organization, 
writes  Goddard,  is  lean,  automated,  in¬ 
novative,  tolerant  of  failure  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  quality  products  and  services. 


Contracts:  Middle  Managers’ 
Safety  Net 

Contracts  in  their  next  jobs  are  one 
way  middle  managers  are  protecting 
themselves  in  the  face  of  layoffs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Middle  managers,  the  story  notes, 
are  especially  vulnerable  in  a  layoff  be¬ 
cause  they  aren’t  covered  by  golden 
parachutes,  which  protect  top-level  ex¬ 
ecutives,  or  by  unions.  Accordingly, 
they  are  insisting  on  contracts  in  their 
next  jobs. 

Managers  are  asking  for  letters  of 
understanding  that  spell  out  what  they 
will  receive  should  they  lose  their  job, 
the  story  notes.  The  letters  can  include 
such  items  as  salary,  bonuses,  insur¬ 
ance  coverage,  stock  options  and  pen¬ 
sion  plans. 

Middle  managers  are  “looking  for 
companies  that  offer  stability,”  An¬ 
drew  Sherwood  of  The  Goodrich  & 
Sherwood  Co.  tells  Management  World. 
While  Sherwood  feels  that  most  middle 


WELLNESS 

SEMINAR 

on  the  Salmon  River 


Date:  July  21-25 

For  a  brochure  or  more 
information  contact: 

IDAHO 

AFLOAT 

P.O.  Box  542 
Grangeville,  ID  83530 


Dr,  Ken  Haeverwick,  M.D.,  will  speak  on  Stress 
Management  Exercise  and  Nutrition  and  their 
interrelationship  in  a  Wellness  Lifestyle,  each 
afternoon  after  an  action  packed  day  of  whitewater  rafting. 
This  seminar  is  accredited  by  the  Academy  of  Family 
Practitioners  for  C.M.E.  credit. 
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managers  are  not  in  a  position  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  for  termination  agreements,  he 
notes  that  these  are  popular  with  the 
“up  and  comers.” 


Changes  in  Pension  Law  Will 
Benefit  Both  Sexes 

Although  liberalized  pension  rules 
that  took  effect  last  month  were  aimed 
at  improving  women’s  benefits,  men 
will  benefit,  too,  says  The  Employee 
Benefit  Research  Institute  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  new  law  will  add  about  583,000 
pension-plan  participants  and  325,000 
vested  workers  this  year.  Of  those, 
167,000  will  be  men  and  158,000  will 
be  women,  the  institute  says. 

The  1984  Retirement  Equity  Act 
lowered  the  mandatory  age  of  partici¬ 
pation  and  vesting  in  company  plans 
and  improved  spouse  and  survivor  ben¬ 
efits. 

Outplacement  Programs 
Increasing 

An  innovative  outplacement  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  developed  by  General 
Motors  and  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
reports  Recruiting  Trends.  Employee 
resumes  are  made  available  to  recruit¬ 
ers.  The  program  will  pay  to  have  the 
recruiter  come  to  GM.  Also,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  pay  for  up  to  two  weeks  of 
retraining  at  the  new  job. 

Health  Risk  Assessment:  The 
Essential  First  Step  To 
Corporate  Health  Promotion 

Rising  health  care  costs  are  putting 
corporations  across  the  country  on  the 
lookout  for  innovative  new  ways  to  re¬ 
duce  illnesses  among  their  workforces. 

Many  see  employee  health  promo¬ 
tion  programs  as  the  answer.  But  they’re 
finding  they  can’t  actually  reduce  health 
problems  unless  they  identify  them  first. 

Increasingly,  corporations  are  using 
health  risk  profiles — a  scientifically  so¬ 
phisticated  method  of  using  computers 
to  assess  employees’  risks  of  death  and 
illness — as  the  essential  first  step  to 
health  promotion  programs. 


Profiles  help  provide  management 
with  the  kind  of  health  risk  data  they 
need  to  develop  sound  approaches  to 
cost  containment. 

At  the  same  time,  they  make  the  most 
of  today’s  growing  concern  with  fitness 
and  health  awareness  by  offering  em¬ 
ployees  useful,  personal  health  infor¬ 
mation  and  motivation  for  health  im¬ 
provement. 

AT&T  Communications,  Warner 
Lambert  and  The  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Company  of  the  United  States 
are  three  examples  of  companies  who 
recently  launched  health  promotion 
programs  using  health  risk  Profiles,  re¬ 
ports  General  Health,  Inc.  (GHI).  GHI 
Profiles  cover  a  broad  range  of  health 
risks,  from  cancer  and  alcohol  use  to 
cardiovascular  disease  and  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  accidents. 

Employees  complete  questionnaires 
seeking  data  on  their  individual  life¬ 
styles,  medical  histories,  stress  levels 
and  other  pertinent  background.  Their 
answers  generate  computerized  re¬ 
ports,  which  detail  their  own  areas  of 
personal  health  risk  and  suggest  ways 
to  improve  their  health. 

At  the  same  time,  managers  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  Group  Profile,  a  computerized 
report  on  the  company’s  collective  health 
risk  outlook.  Group  Profiles  provide  the 
data  needed  to  plan  health  promotion 
programs,  allocate  financial  resources, 
and  make  accurate  financial  projec¬ 
tions. 

AT&T  Communications’  “Total  Life 
Concept”  program  began  in  1983  when 
a  control  group  of  about  600  employees 
in  two  locations  (Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Bedminster,  New  Jersey)  filled 
out  their  General  Health,  Inc.  Profile 
questionnaires. 

Program  staff  manager  Molly 
McCauley  explains  that  since  then, 
“they’ve  had  an  opportunity  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  about  eight  formal  programs, 
all  of  them  lifestyle  courses— such  as 
weight  control,  smoking  cessation,  fit¬ 
ness  and  exercise,  and  stress  manage¬ 
ment.” 

AT&T  has  repeated  the  health  risk 
assessment  for  the  sample  group  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  they’ve  changed 
health  habits  as  a  result  of  participating 
in  the  “Total  Life  Concept”  program. 


The  company  is  especially  interested 
in  seeing  if  those  who  took  part  in  life¬ 
style  courses  are  managing  their  health 
more  carefully  than  those  who  did  not. 
“Already,”  says  McCauley,  “we’ve 
had  people  come  up  and  tell  us  things 
like,  ‘This  program  has  changed  my 
life.’  ” 

Warner  Lambert,  a  worldwide  pro¬ 
vider  of  health  care  products,  kicked 
off  its  “Lifewise”  program  by  distrib¬ 
uting  Profiles  to  3,300  employees  in 
early  1984.  Allison  Alkire,  Manager  of 
Benefits  Cost  Containment,  says  the 
Group  Risk  Profile  showed  that  a  siz¬ 
able  percentage  of  the  employee  pop¬ 
ulation  was  overweight,  did  not  get 
enough  exercise,  and  had  higher  than 
average  cholesterol.  So,  the  first  ‘  ‘Life¬ 
style”  seminars  are  focusing  on  these 
problems. 

Says  Alkire,  “The  Profile  has  al¬ 
ready  proved  to  be  a  real  motivator  when 
it  comes  to  getting  people  to  sign  up 
for  our  seminars.”  Of  86  people  who 
called  to  register  for  a  class  on  low- 
salt,  low-cholesterol  cooking,  a  num¬ 
ber  mentioned  they  were  interested  be¬ 
cause  of  personal  health  information 
contained  in  their  Profiles.  And,  sev¬ 
eral  participants  in  the  first  Lifewise 
weight  control  program  have  set  as  their 
goal  the  ideal  weight  noted  on  their 
Profiles. 

“We’re  going  to  see  more  and  more 
corporations  putting  this  approach  to 
work  for  them,”  reports  James  E. 
Bernstein,  M.D.,  president  of  General 
Health,  Inc.  and  a  long-time  govern¬ 
ment  health  policy  advisor.  “Corpo¬ 
rate  leaders  are  already  experts  in  man¬ 
aging  their  time,  their  finances,  their 
workforce.  Finally,  through  health  risk 
appraisals  there  is  a  tool  which  enables 
them  to  expertly  manage  employee 
health.” 

New  CEO  May  Mean 
Growth  Slump 

Like  some  sports  teams  that  slump 
after  new  coaches  are  hired  from  other 
teams,  companies  that  replace  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  with  outsiders  have 
lower  sales  growth  and  return  on  equity 
than  those  that  promote  from  inside. 
So  says  a  survey  of  700  companies  by 
New  York  University  management 
professor  Arthur  Brief. 
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Wellness 
Goes  To 
Work 

by  Andrew  J.  J.  Brennan,  Ph.D. 


Above:  Texas  Instruments  employees  work  out  in  their  new  fitness  facility,  which  includes  a  coed 
aerobic  equipment  area,  weight  conditioning  room,  state-of-the-art  workout  bicycles,  treadmills  and 
hydra-fitness  equipment,  and  a  testing  facility . 


While  good  health  is  good  busi¬ 
ness,  illness  is  good  business  as 
well.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  profitable  and 
booming  business. 

In  1983,  Americans  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  $355  billion  for  healthcare,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  record  10.8  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  (GNP).  Medical 
expenditures  that  year  averaged  $1 ,459 
per  person,  a  record  high. 

Healthcare  costs  now  consume  over 
$1  out  of  every  $9  the  average  worker 
earns.  The  typical  employee  works 
slightly  more  than  one  month  each  year 
to  pay  for  health  insurance  and  illness 
expenses. 

Healthcare  costs  are  still  rising.  This 
year,  Americans  will  spend  over  $1  bil¬ 
lion  per  day  for  illness  expenses.  The 
national  bill  is  expected  to  top  a  trillion 
dollars  in  the  year  2000.  If  it  continues 
expanding  at  the  current  rate,  it  may 
account  for  145  percent  of  the  GNP  by 
2030. 
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Fortunately,  this  projection  is  linear 
and  ignores  the  available  options. 
Nonetheless,  constantly  and  sharply 
rising  healthcare  costs  pose  a  potential 
calamity. 

For  employers — who  now  pay  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  nation’s  health¬ 
care  bill — rising  healthcare  costs  mean 
rising  costs  for  employee  health  ben¬ 
efits,  which  now  account  for  about  10 
percent  of  total  compensation.  And 
health  plans  do  not  promise  good  health; 
they  simply  pay  for  the  cost  of  ill  health 
and  its  associated  rehabilitation. 

These  figures  point  out  the  need  for 
the  prevention  of  illness,  not  simply  its 
cure.  In  the  past  few  years,  business 
has  responded  to  the  rising  costs  of 
healthcare  by  instituting  health-pro¬ 
motion  or  wellness  programs,  which 
allow  employees  to  avoid  ill  health,  not 
just  remedy  sickness  after  it  occurs. 

Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal,  past  president 
of  the  National  Center  for  Health  Ed¬ 
ucation,  provides  a  valuable  insight. 
“People  take  health  for  granted  and 
rely  on  the  doctor  to  cure  them  once 
sick,”  he  says.  “This  places  them  in  a 
posture  of  dependence  upon  a  superb 
healthcare  system  despite  the  fact  that 
most  illness  today  is  within  our  own 
capacity  to  control.  People  can  and 
j  should  take  responsibility  for  them¬ 
selves  and  avoid  illness.  The  ideal  site 
to  reorient  people  and  to  introduce 
health-promotion  programs  is  right 
where  people  work.” 

To  appreciate  this  potential,  con- 
|  sider  that  in  1981  alone,  the  most  re¬ 
cent  year  for  which  data  is  available, 
business  lost  more  than  338  million 
workdays  because  of  absenteeism  that 
was  in  some  way  related  to  the  lack  of 
wellness  among  employees.  This,  in 
turn,  was  translated  into  billion-dollar 
losses  from  the  associated  medical  costs 
as  well  as  from  lost  business  produc¬ 
tivity. 

Right  now,  companies  are  spending 
over  $700  million  a  year  to  replace  the 
more  than  200,000  men  between  the 
ages  of  45  and  65  who  are  killed  or 
disabled  by  coronary  artery  disease. 


Xerox  Corp.  reports  it  costs  roughly 
$114  million  to  replace  a  top  executive 
struck  down  prematurely  by  a  coronary 
ailment. 

REDUCING  RISK 

A  recent  study  of  mortality  factors 
by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  found 
that  more  than  52  percent  of  premature 
deaths  were  attributed  to  unhealthy  be¬ 
havior,  as  compared  with  24  percent 
attributable  to  genetic  factors,  14  per¬ 
cent  to  environmental  influences,  and 
about  10  percent  to  inadequate  health- 
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care.  A  person  decreases  his  or  her  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  a  chronic  disease  by 
maintaining  a  healthy  lifestyle  that  re¬ 
duces  many  of  the  suspected  precursors 
of  that  disease.  In  fact,  medical  experts 
estimate  that  70  percent  of  illness  is 
now  preventable. 

Most  diseases  are  associated  with  a 
complex  combination  of  suspected  pre¬ 
cursors  for  that  particular  disease.  These 
precursors  are  often  called  “risk  fac¬ 
tors.”  For  heart  disease,  the  nation’s 
leading  killer,  the  widely  accepted  risk 
factors  are  hypertension,  cigarette 
smoking,  high  cholesterol  levels  and 
diabetes.  Also  implicated  are  such  ad¬ 
ditional  factors  as  a  sedentary  lifestyle, 
obesity,  and  a  family  history  of  stress. 
Some  risk  factors,  such  as  smoking, 
stress  and  poor  nutrition,  are  associated 
with  many  diseases. 


Too  many  employees  have  too  many 
risk  factors  built  into  their  daily  living. 
And,  what’s  more,  many  of  them  don’t 
know  it. 

Risk  factors  can  combine  in  syner¬ 
gistic  relationships.  Two  risk  factors 
can  add  up  to  more  than  two.  Persons 
with  no  risk  factors  have  a  minimal 
chance  of  a  heart  attack.  Add  one  risk 
factor  and  the  potential  for  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  rises.  Add  another  and  the  two  risk 
factors  combine  to  produce  perhaps  a 
10-fold  increase  in  susceptibility.  Add 
a  third  risk  factor  and  the  combined 
risks  produce  a  disastrous  potential  for 
a  coronary. 

Here  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  care¬ 
fully  weigh  the  consequences  of  con¬ 
tinuing  potentially  harmful  habits  such 
as  smoking,  overeating  and  drinking 
too  much. 

Companies  consider  those  who  work 
for  them — and  by  extension,  their  de¬ 
pendents  as  being  among  their  most 
valuable  assets.  They  can  help  protect 
these  assets  by  initiating  health-pro- 
motion  or  wellness  programs  that  re¬ 
duce  the  health  risks  for  their  manage¬ 
ment  and  employees. 

These  programs  focus  on  what  can 
be  done  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  con¬ 
trollable  risks.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
live  a  longer  and  healthier  life  must 
decrease  these  risk  factors.  Risk-re¬ 
duction  programs,  such  as  smoking 
cessation,  stress  management,  weight 
control,  do  work.  For  example,  the  na¬ 
tionwide  health-promotion  activities 
undertaken  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  from  1968 
through  1981  played  a  large  role  in  pre¬ 
venting  about  253,000  deaths  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  1981  alone. 

BEYOND  BENEFITS 

From  every  vantage  point,  it  makes 
sense  for  a  company  to  promote  well¬ 
ness  among  its  employees.  Health-pro- 
motion  and  disease-prevention  pro¬ 
grams  are  creative  approaches  that  also 
help  contain  healthcare  costs,  and  they 
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should  be  part  of  a  company’s  com¬ 
prehensive  corporate  health  strategy. 

Health-promotion  programs  are  a 
logical,  evolutionary  step  beyond  the 
conventional  insurance  benefit  plans  that 
provide  financial  security  in  times  of 
illness.  The  company,  in  effect,  goes 
from  simply  paying  illness  costs  to  ac¬ 
tively  educating,  and  possibly  man¬ 
aging,  the  health  behavior  of  employ¬ 
ees,  and  perhaps  their  dependents  as 
well.  However,  while  health-promo¬ 
tion  programs  have  tremendous  poten¬ 
tial,  they  do  require  a  commitment  by 
the  company.  At  the  same  time,  man¬ 
agement  should  keep  in  mind  that  ef¬ 
fective  health-promotion  programs  at 
the  worksite  do  not  require  huge  in¬ 
vestments. 

Health-promotion  experts  can  out¬ 
line  reasonable  expectations  for  a  com¬ 
pany  program.  It’s  unrealistic  to  expect 
90  or  100  percent  participation  rates  in 
wellness  programs.  For  many  pro¬ 
grams,  even  50  percent  participation 
may  not  be  possible.  But  some  pro¬ 
grams  yield  a  positive  financial  return 
with  a  20  to  30  percent  participation 
rate. 

Metropolitan’s  smoking  cessation 
programs,  for  example,  average  a  sus¬ 
tained  success  rate  of  35  percent.  (That 
is,  the  individual  does  not  smoke  for 
one  year.)  Of  an  employee  population 
of  roughly  10,000,  with  an  estimated 
2,400  smokers,  almost  300  joined  a 
company  smoking  cessation  program 
over  a  four-year  period. 

Smoking  cessation  programs  are  well 
worth  the  financial  investment.  It  cost 
Metropolitan  less  than  $200  for  each 
successful  quitter.  And  each  year  our 
ex-smokers  saved  Metropolitan  over 
$33,000. 


STARTING  UP 

Programs  can  be  tested,  and  cost- 
effective  decisions  made  as  the  pro¬ 
grams  evolve.  Pilot  programs  may  be 
offered  at  company  headquarters  or  at 
locations  where  employees  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  health  problem,  for  example, 
backaches.  In  addition  to  tackling  known 
or  suspected  risk  factors,  conduct  a 
confidential  survey  to  determine  the 


employees’  information  needs  and  health 
concerns. 

Before  starting  any  program,  form 
an  advisory  group  whose  members  rep¬ 
resent  management,  labor  unions  and 
all  operating  departments.  Having  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  all  of  these  areas  ac¬ 
tively  involved  in  health-promotion 
strategies  promotes  cooperation  and 
commitment. 

The  following  are  key  points  in  start¬ 
ing  a  health-promotion  program: 

•  carefully  set  objectives  and  budget; 

•  get  a  good  fix  on  what  can  be  real¬ 
istically  expected  from  the  program;  and 


« 


Healthcare  costs 
now  consume  over 
$1  out  of  every  $9 
the  average  worker 
earns.  The  typical 
employee  works 
slightly  more  than 
one  month  each  year 
to  pay  for  health 
insurance  and 
illness  expenses.  — _ 


•  obtain  company  commitment  to  the 
program  for  a  reasonable  time  period, 
say  three  to  five  years. 

Before  starting  any  intervention  pro¬ 
gram,  carefully  research  the  profes¬ 
sional  literature  and  other  companies’ 
wellness-program  results  to  determine 
what  can  be  achieved  in  a  given  time. 
All  too  often,  newcomers  to  health  pro¬ 
motion  try  to  tackle  everything  all  at 
once,  and  then  expect  to  see  miracles 
immediately.  At  the  same  time,  inves¬ 
tigate  the  availability  of  health-pro¬ 
motion  expertise  from  community  or 
national  health  organizations.  Then 
budget  accordingly,  with  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  that  most  wellness  pro¬ 
grams  will  require  ongoing  financial 
support  to  maintain  the  results. 


What  can  be  realistically  expected 
from  the  program?  A  1 0  percent 
reduction  in  an  employee’s  cholesterol 
level  may  not  sound  like  very  much, 
but  if  maintained,  will  improve  his  or 
her  health.  For  a  smoking  cessation  pro¬ 
gram,  a  five  to  10  percent  participation 
rate  is  average.  If  20  to  30  percent  of 
program  participants  stay  off  smoking 
for  over  a  year,  that’s  commendable 
and  most  likely  cost  effective.  For  bor¬ 
derline  hypertensives,  getting  their  blood 
pressure  below  140/85  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  significant  health-risk  reduction, 
especially  if  achieved  by  changes  in 
nutrition  and  exercise. 

Another  important  consideration  with 
any  health-promotion  program  is  the 
follow-up.  Schedule  evaluations  of  the 
program  at  set  intervals,  each  year  or 
every  few  years.  These  evaluatons  will 
help  you  greatly  in  determining  what 
adjustments  are  needed,  or  may  help 
you  decide  whether  to  expand  your 
health-promotion  efforts. 

Healthful  living  has  its  own  very  real 
pleasures.  We  don’t  lose  the  joy  of  life 
by  nurturing  healthful  habits.  Actually, 
we  enhance  the  fun. 


Andrew  J.  J.  Brennan,  Ph.D.,  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  group  marketing  for  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  New  York. 
Formerly,  he  served  as  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Health  Help  at  Metropolitan  Life. 

Reprintedfrom  M anagement  World,  with  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Administrative  Management 
Society,  Willow  Grove,  PA  19090.  ©  Copyright 
1985  AMS. 
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Implementing  A 

Healthy  Back 
Program 


by  Deanna  Hawthorne 


O, 


h,  my  aching  back!” 

It’s  a  lament  made  by  workers  na¬ 
tionwide- — and  a  problem  that  is  be¬ 
coming  costlier  for  employers  each  year. 

United  States  companies  could  save 
billions  of  dollars  annually  by  paying 
closer  attention  to  these  aching  backs, 
according  to  a  study  reported  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic 
Surgeons. 

‘  ‘Approximately  80%  of  all  people 
are  afflicted  with  significant  back  pain 
at  least  once  in  their  lives,’  ’  writes  Gail 
Dubinsky,  M.D.,  in  the  Forward  to  The 
Bum  Back  Book,  by  Michael  Reed  Gach. 
‘‘After  heart  conditions  and  arthritis, 
back  problems  are  the  third  leading  cause 
of  limited  physical  activity  and  the  most 
common  cause  of  occupational  dis¬ 
ability,  keeping  seven  million  people  a 
day  off  work.” 

Even  more  employees  are  kept  from 
working  at  their  most  productive  level 
because  of  chronic  back  problems. 


Low  back  problems  account  for  25% 
of  all  disabling  work-related  injuries 
and  cost  companies  an  estimated  $20 
billion  annually,  says  Dr.  Sam  W. 
Wiesel  of  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  Medical  Center.  Back  injury  claims 
account  for  35-40%  of  all  Worker’s 
Compensation  claims  spent. 

There  are  certain  factors  which  make 
some  more  likely  to  have  back  prob¬ 
lems:  manual  laborers,  drivers,  week¬ 
end  athletes,  and  those  affected  by  re¬ 
peated  incorrect  lifting,  poor  abdominal 
muscle  tone,  being  overweight  (excess 
pounds  equal  stress  on  the  back),  poor 
body  mechanics  (improper  lifting),  the 
later  stages  of  pregnancy,  genetic 
weaknesses,  age  (over  30),  previous 
back  injury  or  a  tense  personality  are 
all  apt  to  be  plagued  by  back  troubles. 

We  can  now  see  why  it  is  a  common 
statistic  that  over  80%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  suffers  from  some  form  of  back 
problem.  As  demanding  work  creates 


Graphic  from  The  Bum  Back  Book  (Acu  Press,  Berkeley,  CA) 
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pressure,  muscles  tighten  and  tension 
builds.  If  there  is  no  physical  outlet, 
headaches  and  backaches  ensue,  and 
the  ability  to  work  efficiently  is  less¬ 
ened. 

A  POSITIVE  APPROACH 

The  good  news  for  bad  backs  is  that 
they  can  be  avoided.  What  is  needed 
is  a  positive  approach  to  back  wellness, 
which  is  different  than  treatment  for 
pain.  Employees  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  an  active  role  in  their  own  health 
care,  of  which  exercising  is  but  one 
aspect. 

Teaching  how  overall  mental  and 
physical  health  affect  one’s  back  is  as 
important  as  teaching  injury  preven¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  accomplished  with 
the  establishment  of  a  back  care  well¬ 
ness  program  geared  toward  the  healthy 
employee  with  the  main  emphasis  being 
prevention  and  education  to  reduce  stress 
and,  therefore,  tension  in  the  back 
muscles  and  to  strengthen  those  mus¬ 
cles  required  for  good  back  health.  It 
is  not  intended  as  a  full-fledged  fitness 
program.  Its  very  purpose  is  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  effects  of  stress  and  tension 
and  to  provide  a  simple  method  of  re¬ 
freshing  the  mind  and  body  utilizing  a 
minimum  amount  of  space  and  time. 

PROGRAM  CONTENT 

Aerobic  is  the  “in”  word  today,  and 
exercising  the  heart  muscle  to  promote 
oxygen  is  certainly  an  important  aspect 
of  fitness.  Brisk  walking  done  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis  (at  least  three  times  a  week), 
however,  will  sufficiently  supply  one 
with  an  adequate  aerobic  workout. 
Flexibility,  muscle  strengthening  and 
relaxation  techniques  are  facets  which 
most  pebple  don’t  know  how  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  their  lifestyles  or  neglect 
doing  so.  Therefore,  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram  is  essential. 

Program  content  should  cover  the 
following  areas: 

•  Posture 

•  Stress  Control 

•  Muscle  Strength  and  Endurance 

•  Flexibility 

•  Nutrition 

•  Body  Mechanics. 


Posture  affects  the  1)  appearance,  2) 
comfort,  3)  productivity,  and  4)  emo¬ 
tional  outlook  of  an  employee.  With 
correct  posture  one  can  accomplish  more 
because  the  body  is  working  in  its  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  effective  way,  utilizing 
muscle  contraction  and  relaxation,  bal¬ 
ance,  coordination,  rhythm,  and  timing 
to  excel  at  a  job.  Poor  posture  reduces 
blood  circulation,  inhibits  breathing  and 
slows  body  functions. 


Stretches,  for  flexibility,  counteract 
the  effects  of  stress  on  muscles  by  help¬ 
ing  them  and  their  connective  tissue  to 
relax  and  lengthen.  If  connective  tis¬ 
sues  aren’t  stretched  frequently,  they 
can  become  tight  and  may  limit  the 
range  of  motion,  thus  producing  ten¬ 
sion. 

Nutrition  is  an  important  aspect  be¬ 
cause  “pot-belly”  obesity  is  a  major 
cause  of  back  problems.  A  strong 
stomach  supports  the  spine  and  guards 
against  back  pain  if  one  properly  learns 
how  to  use  abdominal  muscles. 

Proper  lifting  techniques  and  tech¬ 
niques  used  for  sitting  and  standing 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  content  covering  body  mechan¬ 
ics,  providing  the  company  with  a 
professional  means  for  preventing  in¬ 
jury. 

THE  FIRST  SESSION 

During  the  first  session  of  class,  an 
evaluation  should  be  given  to  each  par¬ 
ticipant  to  determine  his  or  her  exercise 


capabilities  as  related  to  back  wellness. 
A  number  of  tests  are  available.  One 
which  is  widely  used  was  developed 
by  Hans  Kraus,  M.D.  and  is  called  the 
“Kraus-Weber  Tests.”  Another  is  “The 
National  Back  Fitness  Test,”  by  David 
Inrie,  M.D.  These  tests  are  simple 
evaluations,  but  should  be  conducted 
by  a  certified  course  instructor. 

The  healthy  back  program  at  Vital 
Options  utilizes  an  audio  tape  with  voice 
commands  and  soothing,  restful  music. 
In  addition,  Vital  Options  designed  a 
tape  for  home  use,  as  exercises  should 
be  performed  twice  daily  for  optimum 
benefit. 

One  side  of  the  tape  is  devoted  to 
total  body  relaxation  and  stress  reliev¬ 
ing  techniques  and  is  an  excellent  tool 
for  the  employee  and  the  employee’s 
family  to  use  to  reduce  stress  and  ten¬ 
sion  at  home.  One  participant,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  plays  the  tape  every  evening 
during  dinner  with  his  three  active  chil¬ 
dren  under  age  6.  He  says  it  helps! 

An  added  benefit  of  this  type  of  tape 
is  that  it  can  be  used  by  the  employee 
during  the  time  usually  allotted  for  a 
coffee  break,  thereby  aiding  in  reduc¬ 
ing  tension  and  producing  energy. 

LET’S  BE  PRACTICAL 

Company  space  is  always  a  problem, 
and  one  of  the  benefits  of  establishing 
a  back  care  class  is  that  if  properly 
designed,  it  can  be  conducted  in  a  con¬ 
ference  room  or  auditorium  with  the 
exercises  executed  utilizing  a  chair  rather 
than  an  open  area  usually  required  for 
an  exercise  program,  though  an  open 
area  is  preferred. 

Classes  can  also  be  conducted  during 
the  lunch  hour,  between  swing  shifts 
or  after  work  and  may  run  as  little  as 
thirty  minutes.  Because  these  are  non¬ 
stressful  exercises,  participants  will  not 
require  a  shower  after  class,  yet  they 
will  feel  refreshed,  relaxed  and  ener¬ 
gized:  ready  to  give  the  company  their 
best. 

In-house  programs  are  generally  the 
most  effective,  with  company  employ¬ 
ees  trained  to  teach  the  back  care  classes. 
The  company  nurse  or  physical  thera¬ 
pist  on  staff  are  ideal,  but  not  man- 
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datory.  Trained  in-house  personnel  also 
serve  to  remind  employees  to  be  safety 
conscious. 

When  selecting  a  corporation  to  teach 
this  program  or  to  train  a  company  em¬ 
ployee,  you  can  expect  a  one  or  two 
day  training  session.  The  cost  of  train¬ 
ing  varies  greatly.  Costs  of  training 
should  include:  1)  a  training  manual, 
2)  the  instructor  audio  tape,  3)  evalu¬ 
ations  for  back  wellness,  4)  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  implementation,  5) 
methods  of  advertising  and  6)  work¬ 
shop  and  certification. 

As  with  all  employee  wellness  pro¬ 
grams,  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
the  program  is  valued  much  more  highly 


when  the  employee  participates  in  pay¬ 
ment.  This  payment  could  defray  the 
cost  of  training  an  employee  to  teach, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  an  audio  tape  for 
home  use. 

The  only  actual  equipment  required 
for;  a  class  of  this  type  is  a  tape  re¬ 
corder.  Each  class  should  be  conducted 
in  a  room  that  is  quiet,  with  no  paging 
systems,  music  or  machines.  Many  of 
us  are  not  aware  of  being  tense. 

RAISING 

EMPLOYEE  AWARENESS 

Experience  indicates  that  many  em¬ 
ployees  are  out  of  touch  with  their  own 
bodies;  they  are  muscularly  tight  and 


rigid.  A  good  back  care  wellness  pro¬ 
gram  should  teach  them  to  be  aware 
and  to  ‘  ‘listen’  ’  to  their  bodies’  signals. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
is  a  wellness  program — a  preventive 
and  educational  health  program — and 
that  when  an  employee  does  have  back 
pain,  it  should  be  evaluated  for  the  cause 
by  a  physician  or  physical  therapist. 

Statistics  are  abundant  regarding  in¬ 
surance  claims  for  back  injuries,  in¬ 
cluding  Workmen’s  Compensation.  It’s 
almost  a  sure  bet  that  the  majority  of 
top  management  in  your  company  suf¬ 
fers  from  some  form  of  back  problem, 
and  they  certainly  can  empathize  with 
other  workers  suffering  from  stress  and 


tension.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
convince  them  that  the  benefits  to  both 
employee  and  employer  are  well  worth 
the  effort  expended  to  implement  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  type. 

Meanwhile,  as  you’re  sitting  in  your 
chair  reading  this,  uncross  your 
legs,  make  sure  your  feet  are  properly 
elevated  so  your  knees  are  higher  than 
your  seat.  With  both  arms  holding  tight 
to  the  seat  of  your  chair,  inhale,  con¬ 
tract  your  abdominal  muscles,  thigh 
muscles  and  seat  muscles  as  intensely 
as  possible.  Hold  for  five  seconds,  re¬ 
lease  as  you  exhale,  and  r-e-l-a-x.  A 
healthy  back  puts  a  smile  on  your  face. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Reference  materials  on  back  prob¬ 
lems  and  back  care  programs: 


The  Bum  Back  Book,  Michael  Reed 
Gach.  Published  by  Acu  Press,  1533 
Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley,  CA 
94709. 


•  “Back  Pain  Monitor,”  67  Peachtree 
Park  Drive,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30309 
(A  monthly  publication  loaded  with 
pertinent  information  for  executives 
and  professionals). 


•  Goodbye  Backache ,  David  Imrie, 
M.D.  (includes  The  National  Back 
Fitness  Test). 


•  My  Aching  Back,  Hans  Kraus,  M.D. 
(includes  Kraus-Weber  Back  Fitness 
Test). 


“Work  Practices,  Guide  for  Manual 
Lifting,”  National  Institute  for  Oc¬ 
cupational  Safety  (NIOSH),  repre¬ 
senting  experts  from  many  fields.  To 
order:  National  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  Springfield,  VA  22161 , 
$17.50.  (For  assistance  in  the  area 
of  body  mechanics  and  improved  job 
design). 


Deanna  Hawthorne  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  Vital  Options  Exercise, 
which  is  affiliated  with  Cottage  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Gross  Pointe,  Michigan,  and 
trains  instructors  to  teach  fitness  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  aerobics,  calisthenics, 
yoga,  stress  and  relaxation  techniques, 
and  now  a  Back  Care  program. 


Exercises  For  a  Healthy  Back 


Vital  Options  Bac-Kare 

You  will  find  results  sooner  if  you  do  these  exercises  both  morning  and  evening. 
Using  these  non-stressfull  exercises  designed  to  strengthen  your  back. 


Lie  down  on  your  back  knees  bent/feol 
flat  hip  width  apart  feel  the  length  of 
your  back  contacting  the  floor  Bring 
the  chin  down  a  bit  to  lengthen  the 
muscle*  in  the  back  of  the  neck  as  you 
press  it  toward  the  floor.  Relax  your  shoulders.  Relax  the  torso  completely.  With 
your  mouth  open  comfortably,  begin  the  inhale.  Continue  to  inhale  expanding  the 
chest  and  upper  body,  exhale  completely  releasing  all  tension.  The  neck  and 
shoulders  are  the  usual  target  for  tension,  so  make  a  concious  effort  to  keep  this 
area  relaxed. 


•q|\ 


H untiring  stretch. 

From  the  neutral  position,  knees  bent,  feet  flat,  slide  one  leg  out.  point  toe 
Remember  opposite  knee  is  bent.  With  leg  straight,  raise  leg  as  high  as  you  can 
without  bending.  Exhale  as  you  lower  straight  leg  to  floor  and  slide  it  back  to  bent 
knee  position.  Repeat  on  the  left  side. 


Neutral  position,  knees  bent,  hands 
relaxed,  palms  up.  Inhale/exhale, 

drop  both  knees  to  right,  head  turned 

to  felt.  Inhale  as  you  return  to  neutral  position  and 
exhale  as  you  drop  your  knees  fo  lefVhead  looking 
nght  Inhale  as  you  return  to  neutral  position,  exhale 
as  you  drop  knees  to  nqht/heod  looking  left.  Inhale  as  you  return  to  neutral 
position,  exhale  as  you  bnng  both  arms  above  head,  cupyourheels.  press  smallof 
your  back  against  the  floor  and  stretch,  stretch,  stretch  Take  a  deep  breath  and 
release  the  stretch  as  you  exhale. 


From  the  neutral  position,  draw  your  nght  knee  up  toward  your  chest.  Place  both 
hands  on  the  right  knee  making  one  long  line.  Keep  the  shoulders  relaxed  and  the 
neck  long.  Squeeze  the  knee  to  your  chest  as  you  inhale (8  counts)  and  exhale  as 
you  release  the  squeeze  (8  counts)  Repeat  with  the  left  knee. 


Hemstrleg  stretch.  |8| 

From  neutral  position,  knees  bent  slide 
one  leg  out  and  cup  your  heel  With 

leg  straight,  raise  leg  as  high  as 

can  without  bending.  Exhale  as  you 
lower  straight  leg  to  floor  and  slide  it 

back  to  bent  knee  position.  This  exercise  stretches  the  call  and  slrenghtens  the  hip 
muscles.  Repeat  on  the  opposite  side,  take  a  deep  breath  and  exhale. 


Roll  to  your  abdominals,  carefully.  Let  your  head  rest  comfortably  on  your  folded 
hands,  toes  pointed  inward.  Tighten  your  seat  muscles  and  hold  as  you  inhale. 
Release  as  you  exhale,  repeal  Take  a  deep  breath  and  exhale. 


Shrug  your  shoulders  up  to  your  ears  as  you  inhale.  Release  as  you  exhale. 
Repeal 


•IS 


From  the  neutral  position  with  both  knees  bent,  pull  knees  up  to  your  chest  Place 
both  hands  over  knees  and  sgueeze  knees  to  chest,  your  head  and  neck  remain  on 
the  floor.  Press  your  lower  back  to  the  floor  as  you  tighten  your  abdominals  Then, 
lower  your  legs  gradually  to  the  floor  in  the  bent  knee  position  Do  not  raise  your 
hips  olf  the  floor.  Take  a  deep  breath  and  exhale,  now  repeat 


A 

From  neutral  position,  knees  bent, 

«k  feel  flat.  Take  a  deep  breath, 

exhale  as  you  bring  your,  head 
and  shoulders  up,  placing  ycui 

chin  against  yout  chest.  Tips  of 
your  shoulder  blades  should  still 
be  touching  the  floor.  Tighten  your  abdommalmusclesas  you  extend  one  leg  and 
both  arms  until  your  leg  is  completely  straight  and  on  a  fine  with  yout  bent  knee. 
Yourarms  follow  the  movement  of  your  leg  until  they  are  parallel  to  the  out¬ 
stretched  leg,  lingers  reaching  toward  your  toes.  Your  lower  back  should  now  be  in 
full  contact  with  the  floor,  your  thigh  taught,  your  foot  fully  cupped.  Looking  toward 
your  abdomen  will  help  in  correct  placement.  Now,  inhale  as  you  slowly  and 
evenly  return  to  neutral  position.  Try  it  again  with  the  same  leg,  and  two  on  the  left 
side.  Exhale.  This  exercise  increases  strengthand  control  mtheabdomen  as  poor 
abdominal  control  is  the  main  source  of  back  problems. 


Z 


Staying  in  this  relaxed  position,  slowly  lift  your  right  leg  as  you  inhale  and  exhale  as 
you  lower  to  floor.  Again,  inhate  as  you  lift  the  nght  leg,  ex  ha  leas  you  lower  to  floor. 
I nhale  as  you  lift  the  left  leg,  exhale  as  you  lower  to  floor.  Take  a  deep  breath  and 
exhale. 


Bac-Kare  Cassette  tape  available. 
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A 

X  rc  you  touting  “well¬ 

ness”  through  a  smoke  screen?  Does 
your  company  proclaim  its  concern  for 
employee  health  by  providing  workout 
rooms,  company-sponsored  softball 
teams,  and  noon-hour  aerobics  classes — 
while  at  the  same  time  exposing  em¬ 
ployees  for  eight  hours  every  workday 
to  an  environment  contaminated  by  un¬ 
safe  levels  of  respirable  air  pollution? 

That,  in  fact,  may  describe  your  cur¬ 
rent  “wellness”  commitment  if  your 
company  still  permits  smoking  in  in¬ 
door  work  areas. 

Levels  of  respirable  air  pollution  in 
most  indoor  areas  where  smoking  is 
allowed  exceed  limits  set  by  the  federal 
government  for  outdoor  air  quality,  ac¬ 
cording  to  studies  conducted  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  James  Repace,  a  research 
physicist  with  the  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency.  In  other  words,  if  you 
still  allow  smoking  on  the  job,  you  are 
probably  imposing  on  your  employees 
a  work  environment  that  is  unsafe.  To 
demonstrate  a  genuine  interest  in  em¬ 
ployee  health  and  safety,  workplace 
smoking  control  should  be  a  corner¬ 
stone  to  any  corporate  “wellness”  pro¬ 
gram. 

What  Are  the  Benefits  of 
Smoking  Control? 

Smoking-control  measures  are 
yielding  dividends  to  organizations  from 
four  primary  sources:  health  and  safety, 
employee  morale,  productivity  and 
corporate  image. 


Smoking  can  be  deadly — for  th 
company’s  image  and  profits.  Far-s 
be  dragged  into  clean  air  by  the  da 
turned-litigant.  Today’s  progressive 
control. 

by  William  L.  W' 


Health  and  Safety.  High  on  the  list 
of  plusses  that  accrue  to  a  smoke-free 
organization  is  the  knowledge  that  a 
positive  step  has  been  taken  to  remove 
the  primary  source  of  indoor  air  pol¬ 
lution:  smoking.  Health  and  safety  is¬ 
sues  are  a  major  concern  today  among 
employees  and  employee  bargaining 
units.  No  single  step  will  go  as  far  to¬ 
ward  asserting  an  organization’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  health  and  safety  than  to 
implement  a  policy  which  removes  am¬ 
bient  tobacco  smoke  from  the  work¬ 
place. 

Employee  Morale.  Another  benefit 
from  smoking  control  is  enhanced  em¬ 
ployee  morale.  Contrary  to  the  fears  of 
many  personnel  managers,  employees 
overwhelmingly  favor  the  elimination 
of  smoking  from  their  own  work  areas. 

Surveys  conducted  recently  by  com¬ 
panies  like  Pacific  Telephone  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Bell  show  that  nearly 
nine  out  of  ten  nonsmokers  and  over 
half  of  the  smokers  want  smoking  strictly 
controlled  or  banned  from  their  work¬ 
places.  Nearly  three  out  of  four  em¬ 
ployees  who  work  indoors  are  non- 
smokers. 

Companies  that  have  already  banned 
smoking,  or  have  at  least  moved  if  away 
from  work  stations  and  into  smoking 
lounges,  are  pointing  to  the  morale  ef¬ 
fect  as  one  of  the  most  significant,  al¬ 
beit  unexpected,  benefits  from  their 
smoke-free  policies. 

Productivity.  Another  unexpected 
benefit  has  been  increased  productivity 
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from  reduced  costs.  Consider  these  ex¬ 
amples: 

□  When  Unigard  Insurance  imple¬ 
mented  a  work-stations  ban  three  years 
ago,  its  outside  cleaning  service  gave 
the  company  an  unsolicited  $500  re¬ 
duction  in  its  monthly  cleaning  bill. 

□  The  Austad  Company  in  Sioux 
Falls  self  insures  for  the  first  $15,000 
of  health  coverage  for  each  of  its  em¬ 
ployees,  knowing  that  its  smoke-free, 
smoker-free  workforce  will  use  the 
health-care  system  at  only  a  fraction  of 
the  level  demanded  by  an  organization 
that  employs  smokers.  Austad ’s  cost  of 
providing  complete  health  coverage 
amounts  to  approximately  one-third  of 
what  a  comparable  organization  pays 
for  the  same  coverage. 

□  Radar  Electric  in  Seattle  reduced 
its  routine  maintenance  budget  by  just 
over  $25,000  per  year  once  it  banned 
smoking  and  stopped  hiring  smokers — 
which  worked  out  to  about  $750  per 
year  for  every  smoker  on  the  payroll 
at  the  time  the  policy  was  imple¬ 
mented. 

□  An  Air  Force  Hazard  Report  out 
of  Hill  Air  Force  Base  estimates  that  a 
smoking  ban  could  save  the  Air  Force 
over  $30  million  per  year  at  Hill  AFB 
alone,  $1.3  billion  Air  Force  wide,  and 
$4.3  billion  in  all  facilities  operated  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

□  The  former  medical  director  at 
the  Boeing  Company  estimated  that 
Boeing  will  save  over  $10  million  in 
the  first  year  of  its  announced  total  ban 


on  smoking  throughout  the  company’s 
premises. 

□  Weyerhaeuser  Corporation  re¬ 
cently  studied  the  cost  of  smoking  in 
its  corporate  headquarters.  In  an  inter¬ 
office  communication,  the  company 
concluded  “we  estimate  smoking  costs 
at  corporate  headquarters  to  be  $4.9 
million  (a  year).” 

Organizations  that  adopt  strong 
smoking-control  measures  can  expect 
to  save  dollars  from  reduced  insurance 
premiums  for  employee  life,  disability, 
industrial  accident  and  health  policies, 
as  well  as  from  negotiated  discounts  on 
fire  insurance.  In  the  long-term  the 
company  will  save  from  adjusting  to 
substantially  reduced  rates  of  employee 
absenteeism  and  working-age  mortal¬ 
ity  and  early  retirement. 

Smokers,  on  the  average,  are  absent 
from  work  half  as  often  as  nonsmokers, 
and  their  rates  of  mortality  and  dis¬ 
ability  are  up  to  seven  times  greater  at 
certain  age  intervals  within  the  normal 
work  life  (mortality  among  smokers  is 
more  that  twice  as  high  within  all 
working-age  intervals,  and  does  not 
converge  to  the  nonsmoker  rate  until 
age  85 — when  the  smoking  population 
is  negligible). 

Corporate  Image.  Finally,  some 
organizations,  especially  those  in  the 
professional  service  sector,  perceive  a 
benefit  to  corporate  image  from  re¬ 
stricting  smoking  among  their  employ¬ 
ees. 

Several  accounting  and  law  firms  in 
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Seattle,  for  example,  proscribe  smok¬ 
ing  for  all  professional  personnel  when 
they  are  working — whether  on  client 
premises,  in  their  own  offices,  or  any¬ 
where  when  they  are  representing  the 
firm.  The  reasons  for  the  policies  have 
little  to  do  with  concern  over  health  or 
safety — they  have  to  do  with  profes¬ 
sionalism.  In  many  professional  envi¬ 
ronments  smoking  is  no  longer  consid¬ 
ered  an  appropriate  behavior  around 
clients  or  co-workers. 


What  Are  the  Legal  Questions 
Involved  in  Workplace 
Smoking  Control? 

Ironically,  when  the  topic  of  work¬ 
place  smoking  is  raised,  questions  con¬ 
cerning  “smokers’  rights”  and  the  le¬ 
gality  of  implementing  smoking  bans 
tend  to  predominate.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
placed  emphasis. 

The  legal  risk  facing  American  busi¬ 
nesses  from  the  so-called  smoking  is¬ 
sue  stems  entirely  from  failure  to  take 
effective  measures  to  protect  employ¬ 
ees  from  exposure  to  ambient  smoke 
in  the  workplace — not  from  taking  those 
steps.  The  following  discussion  ad¬ 
dresses  the  most  commonly  raised  legal 
concerns. 

Can  we  severely  restrict  or  even 
ban  smoking  in  the  workplace? 

Absolutely.  The  right  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  make  and  enforce  reasonable 
rules  of  conduct  on  its  premises  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  laws  of  every  state  and 
the  provisions  of  every  labor  agree¬ 
ment. 

Restrictions  against  smoking,  if 
written  and  implemented  properly, 
would  be  deemed  reasonable  in  every 
jurisdiction  in  this  country.  Employers 
routinely  impose  similar  behavioral 
constraints  against  singing,  playing  ra¬ 
dios,  harassing  co-workers,  loitering 
and  other  actions  that  interfere  with  the 
work  flow  or  irritate  fellow  employees. 
Smoking  is  both  an  irritant  and  a  health 
hazard  to  other  employees. 


! 
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But  what  about  smokers’  rights? 

This  is  a  red  herring.  Smokers  enjoy 
the  same  rights  in  and  out  of  the  work¬ 
place  as  do  their  nonsmoking  counter¬ 
parts. 

“Smokers’  rights”  are  not  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  smoking  ban.  There  simply 
is  no  “right  to  smoke”  on  the  job — 
not  in  Oregon,  not  in  Ohio,  not  in  any 
of  the  fifty  states.  Put  simply,  the  right 
to  smoke  at  work  is  not  one  of  the  many 
smokers’  rights,  any  more  than  is  the 
right  to  sing  at  work  for  the  singer,  or 
to  whistle  at  work  for  the  whistler,  or 
to  drink  at  work  for  the  drinker. 

Isn’t  a  policy  which  restricts  hir¬ 
ing  to  nonsmokers  discriminatory? 

Of  course  it  is.  And  so  are  all  pol¬ 
icies  which  prescribe  applicant  quali¬ 
fications  or  impose  behavioral  stan¬ 
dards  based  on  achieved  personal 
attributes. 

Employers  regularly  and  una¬ 
bashedly  discriminate  in  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  prior  work  experience,  aca¬ 
demic  credentials,  willingness  to  re¬ 
locate,  attention  to  personal  grooming 
and  acceptance  of  reasonable  work  rules. 

Smoking  is  an  achieved  behavior — 
not  an  ascribed  characteristic  like  race, 
sex,  or  national  origin — and  it  is  not 
one  of  the  protected  behaviors  under 
our  civil  rights  laws  (nor  will  it  become 
one). 

Some  employers  are  now  openly  re¬ 
stricting  hiring  consideration  to  non- 
smokers;  many  others  are  doing  so  cov¬ 
ertly.  Employers  are  taking  this  extra 
step  in  order  to  guarantee  long-term 
success  for  their  clean-air  policies.  They 
are  not  trying  to  be  Draconian;  only 
realistic.  They  recognize  that  smoking 
is  a  powerful  drug  addiction;  that  with¬ 
drawal  from  nicotine  can  be  a  wrench¬ 
ing  process  for  those  who  are  tobacco 
dependent. 

Restricting  hiring  to  applicants  who 
are  comfortable  describing  themselves 
as  “nonsmokers”  on  a  job  application 
accomplishes  two  things:  1)  it  secures 
a  formal  acknowledgement  and  accep- 
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tance  of  the  company’s  smoke-free  pol¬ 
icy  by  every  new  employee;  2)  it  limits 
hiring  to  individuals  who  feel  they  can 
function  during  an  eight  or  nine  hour 
period  without  smoking — i.e.,  to  ap¬ 
plicants  who  are  either  nonsmokers,  very 
light  smokers,  or  smokers  who  have 
made  a  personal  commitment  to  quit¬ 
ting. 

What  if  we  don’t  control  smoking 
in  the  workplace? 

Finally  the  real  liability  issue  is  raised. 
Before  the  end  of  this  decade — within 
five  years — virtually  every  responsible 
business  organization  in  this  country 
will  be  enforcing  strict  smoking  con¬ 
trol.  The  reason  has  to  do  with  liabil¬ 
ity — and  the  issue  is  a  common  one  in 
labor  disputes  and  labor  litigation  to¬ 
day:  health  and  safety. 

Research  on  the  health  effects  from 
passive  smoking — breathing  someone 
else’s  discarded  tobacco  smoke — is  be¬ 
coming  legion.  There  is  no  longer  doubt 
among  those  who  have  examined  that 
research  that  passive  smoking  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  health  risk  for  a  large  minority 
of  the  working  population — those  who 
1  are  afflicted  with  pulmonary  and  car- 
:  diovascular  disorders — and  probably  a 
>  serious  long-term  risk  for  everyone  else. 

|  In  1983  the  American  Medical  As- 
j  sociation  concluded  that  “Research 
!  during  the  last  decade  has  yielded 
i  steadily  accumulating  evidence  indict- 
1  ing  tobacco  smoke  as  a  significant  health 
;  hazard  to  the  nonsmoker.”  In  1984 
!  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett  Koop  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  relationship  between 
passive  smoking  and  illness  and  death 
had  been  proven,  and  the  Environmen¬ 
tal  Protection  Agency  implicated  pas¬ 
sive  smoking  as  the  cause  of  between 
500  and  5000  cancer  deaths  per  year. 

What  will  happen  if  you  do  not  ban 
smoking  on  the  job?  Your  company 
will  join  a  growing  list  of  organizations 
that  have  been  sued  by  employees  who 
claim  health  damage  from  exposure  to 
smoke  in  the  workplace,  organizations 
like  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone,  West¬ 
ern  Electric,  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 


tion,  Transworld  Airlines,  and  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  (U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment).  And,  if  these  recent  court 
decisions  are  predictive,  the  litigants 
will  be  successful  if  your  organization 
has  not  taken  effective  steps  to  protect 
them  from  involuntary  exposure  to  to¬ 
bacco  smoke. 

In  summary,  there  are  no  legal  bar¬ 
riers  to  implementing  strict  smoking 
control,  to  banning  all  smoking  on 
company  property  or  to  restricting  hir¬ 
ing  to  nonsmokers.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  significant  legal  and  economic 
risk  facing  every  organization  which 
continues  to  expose  employees  to  a  toxic 
pollutant  that  can  readily  be  removed 
by  a  simple,  reasonable  work  rule. 


How  Do  We  Become  a  Smoke- 
Free  Organization? 

There  are  as  many  successful  strat¬ 
egies  for  moving  toward  a  smoke-free 
work  environment  as  there  are  methods 
for  quitting  smoking.  And,  as  with 
quitting  smoking,  it’s  not  so  much  the 
method  that  brings  success  as  it  is  the 
determination  to  succeed. 

Resolve  to  Clean  the  Air.  Just  as  a 
smoker  must  resolve  unconditionally  to 
become  a  former  smoker,  an  organi¬ 
zation  must  resolve  unconditionally  to 
become  smoke-free.  If  there  is  one 
generalization  that  could  be  made  about 
approaches  and  policies  that  have  met 
with  less  than  optimal  success,  it  is  that 
the  organization’s  goal  became  com¬ 
promised.  Instead  of  searching  for 
means  and  methods  for  achieving  the 
smoke-free  objective,  the  organization 
becomes  mired  in  searching  for  excep¬ 
tions  that  will  ultimately  thwart  that 
objective. 

For  example,  one  bank  in  Seattle  re¬ 
cently  implemented  a  policy  to  ban 
smoking  from  all  work  stations  except 
private  offices.  Perhaps  the  bank’s  pri¬ 
mary  objective  was  to  inspire  smokers 
to  achieve  rapid  promotion  to  private 
office  status,  rather  than  to  clean  the 
air?  That  kind  of  insensitive  approach 
creates  a  sort  of  workplace  class  strug¬ 
gle  between  smokers  who  can  and  those 


“Introducing  a 
‘ wellness 9  program 
without 
guaranteeing  a 
smoke-free 
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who  can’t.  And,  of  course,  it  does  little 
to  insure  indoor  air  quality  since  most 
office  ventilation  systems  recirculate 
the  ambient  smoke  from  private  offices 
to  surrounding  offices  so  that  everyone 
can  enjoy  it. 

Decentralized  Failure.  Perhaps  the 
worst-case  example  of  a  policy  which 
offends  everyone— smokers  and  non- 
smokers  alike — is  also  one  of  the  most 
common  among  meekly-managed  or¬ 
ganizations  which  claim  to  have  dealt 
effectively  with  the  “smoking  prob¬ 
lem.”  It  has  its  variations,  but  in  each 
case  involves  letting  the  decision  about 
smoking  be  made  separately  by  various 
employee  units  or  areas  within  the 
company. 

For  instance,  employees  in  purchas¬ 
ing  can  decide  among  themselves 
whether  to  permit  smoking,  as  can  em¬ 
ployees  in  general  accounting,  em¬ 
ployees  in  personnel,  and  so  forth.  In 
this  way  some  of  the  company’s  work¬ 
ers,  usually  those  whose  supervisors 
are  nonsmokers,  enjoy  reasonably  clean 
air,  and  the  rest  suffer  quietly  in  order 
not  to  offend  the  boss.  The  air  circu¬ 
lation  system  at  least  guarantees  some 
degree  of  fairness  by  spreading  the 
smoke  around. 

This  is  the  approach  that  has  been 
taken  at  Pacific  Northwest  Bell,  where, 
according  to  a  formal  survey  of  em¬ 
ployees,  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  workforce  wants  to  work  in  clean 
air.  The  policy  enjoys  almost  universal 
dissatisfaction. 

Employee  Participation.  Employee 
involvement  from  the  outset  is  the  best 
approach  to  assuring  both  that  the 
eventual  policy  will  be  a  strong  one  and 
that  it  will  gain  widespread  support 
among  employees.  If  you  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  a  participative  approach 
might  eventually  lead  to  a  policy  which 
is  too  weak  and  thereby  ineffective, 
your  worries  are  unfounded.  Group  dy¬ 
namics  will,  in  fact,  move  the  policy 
toward  more,  rather  than  less,  severity. 

With  most  workforces  comprising  at 
least  two  nonsmokers  for  every  smoker, 
most  employee  task  forces  will  begin 


working  on  the  problem  with  members 
assuming  moderate  views  as  to  how  the 
policy  should  be  formulated.  As  the 
group  further  studies  and  deliberates  on 
the  policy  design  task,  it  will  begin 
moving  toward  a  progressively  more 
restrictive  policy.  Complete  workplace 
bans  are  a  common  outcome  given  this 
group  approach. 

Timeline.  Most  organizations  rec¬ 
ognize  that  eliminating  smoking  from 
the  workplace  constitutes  a  major  change 
in  the  workplace  culture,  a  major  change 
made  more  complex  because  of  the  at¬ 
tendant  problems  related  to  drug  ad¬ 
diction.  For  some  workers  the  change 
will  mean  having  to  face  daily  with¬ 
drawal  from  a  wrenching  physical  and 
psychological  dependency. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  company 
must  look  to  a  long-term,  arduous  tran¬ 
sition  period  to  move  from  where  it  is 
to  eventually  being  smoke-free.  Boyd 
Coffee  in  Portland  implemented  its 
smoking  ban  by  posting  a  notice  on 
Friday  announcing  that  smoking  would 
no  longer  be  allowed,  effective  on 
Monday.  The  policy  is  successful  and 
has  been  since  its  inception  twelve  years 
ago. 

But  most  employers  see  a  transi¬ 
tional  period  as  a  more  sensitive  and 
ultimately  more  successful  route  to  cor¬ 
porate  clean  air.  Group  Health  Coop¬ 
erative  of  Puget  Sound,  for  example, 
one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  hired  an  independent 
consultant  to  plan  and  direct  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  its  smoke-free  pro¬ 
gram.  The  phase-in  period  lasted  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  months. 

During  the  transition  periods,  and 
continuing  thereafter,  most  organiza¬ 
tions  offer  help  to  smokers  who  want 
to  stop  smoking.  Often  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
prietary  cessation  programs  are  shared 
or  paid  for  in  full  by  the  employer;  in 
some  cases  cessation  programs  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  company’s  premises. 
Pegging  cost  reimbursement  to  success 
is  sometimes  used  as  an  additional  in¬ 
centive  to  quit. 
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But  the  strongest  cessation  incentive 
is  the  company’s  commitment  to  a 
smoke-free  work  environment;  smok¬ 
ing  rates  among  employees  in  smoke- 
free  organizations  drop  rapidly  to  neg¬ 
ligible  levels. 

The  rate  at  Radar  Electric  went  from 
50  percent  to  one  percent  within  three 
years  after  the  policy  took  force.  Ri¬ 
viera  Motors  in  Portland  expected  its 
smoking  rate  to  be  at  five  percent  by 
1984  (it  had  dropped  from  35  percent 
to  15  percent  by  1981,  two  years  into 
the  policy).  Northern  Life  Insurance, 
which  stopped  hiring  smokers  in  No¬ 
vember  of  1983,  expects  to  be  totally 
smoke-free  within  a  few  years. 

Restrict,  The  components  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  policy  can  be  loosely  outlined 
by  the  “RESTRICT”  program  (shown 
to  the  right),  which  was  developed  by 
a  consulting  firm  that  assists  businesses 
in  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  workplace  smoking  policies. 
“RESTRICT”  shows  an  eight-stage 
plan  that  has  proven  successful  for  a 
number  of  organizations  that  are  today 
enjoying  clean  air. 


No  Ifs,  Ands  or  Butts — 
Wellness  Means  Smoke-Free 

Introducing  a  “wellness”  program 
without  guaranteeing  a  smoke-free  work 
environment  for  employees  is  a  little 
like  throwing  a  company  picnic  with¬ 
out  bringing  any  food.  Some  would  even 
say  it  smells  a  bit  of  hypocrisy. 

Employers  who  are  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  health  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  recognize  that  ambient  tobacco 
smoke  is  not  merely  an  irritant  to  a 
handful  of  hyper-sensitive  employees, 
it  is  a  recognized  health  hazard  to  vir¬ 
tually  all  employees  who  are  forced  to 
breathe  it.  For  that  reason  alone  work¬ 
place  smoking  control  will  be  the  norm 
rather  than  the  exception  by  the  close 
of  this  decade. 

But  far-sighted  employers  are  not 
waiting  to  be  dragged  into  clean  air  by 
the  damaged  lungs  of  an  employee- 
tumed-litigant,  or  by  the  enforcement 
provisions  of  a  San  Francisco-type  or¬ 
dinance  which  guarantees  workers  the 


COMPONENTS  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL 
NON-SMOKING  POLICY 
“RESTRICT’’ 

R  -  REVIEW  THE  RESEARC 

The  first  step  to  successful 


?■*’  C  fr.  A-  L 

y_  yp  #  '  '  V  .  ^  ^ . y:  yy . 

moking  policy  implementation  is  a  com- 
ionale  behind  the  introduction  of  smoking 

„  MM  M.  j * is 

Stringent  smoking  restrictions  will  present  a  hardship  to  certain  employees 
based  on  their  addiction  to  nicotine.  Participatory  management,  which  in¬ 
volves  employees  in  policy  development  and  implementation,  is  the  key  to 
success. 

S  —  STRATEGIC  PLAN: 

Resolution  of  any  problem  in  a  corporate  environment  requires  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  strategy — clean  indoor  air  policies  are  no  exception. 

T  —  TIME  FOR  TRANSITION: 

As  with  any  change,  people  need  time  to  make  the  required  adjustments. 
Organizations  need  different  timetables  for  policy  implementation  based  on 
differences  in  employee  populations. 

R  —  REDUCE  EXPOSURE  TO  SMOKE:  —  %  ^ 

It  is  possible  to  get  so  involved  with  policy  development  that  an  organization 
loses  sight  of  the  goal  of  the  policy — a  smoke-free  workplace. 

I  —  INCENTIVES  FOR  EMPLOYEES: 

Many  employees  use  the  reduced  opportunities  to  smoke  at  work  as  an 
incentive  to  quit  smoking.  Assisting  these  efforts  is  a  wise  corporate  in¬ 
vestment. 

C  —  CLEAR  COMMUNICATIONS: 

A  lot  of  time,  energy,  and  resources  go  into  the  Tobacco  Industry’s  efforts 
to  keep  people  smoking.  Any  counter  education  effort  needs  to  be  sophis¬ 
ticated  in  its  message  and  delivery. 

T  _  TAKE  A  BOW: 

Organizations  that  have  successfully  implemented  stringent  smoking  policies 
tend  to  attract  very  favorable  media  attention. 


Courtesy  of  Rosner,  Weis  and  Lowenberg,  Inc. .  Health/Management  Consultants,  Seattle. 


right  to  a  smoke-free  workplace,  or  by  Did  yOU  know 
pangs  of  conscience  after  the  Nth  study  that 
shows  again  what  N-l  studies  have 

shown  before  it— that  involuntary  •  Companies  pay  over  $5000  extra  for 

smoking  is  hazardous  to  the  health  of  every  smoker  on  the  payroll, 

nonsmokers.  They  are  moving  ahead  •  In  one  hour  in  a  smoke-filled  envi- 

today  to  restore  one  of  the  most  fun-  ronment,  nonsmokers  may  inhale  as 

damental  of  all  civil  rights:  the  right  to  much  of  a  cancer-causing  agent  as  is 

pursue  one’s  livelihood  in  a  safe  and  found  in  5-30  cigarettes, 

healthful  environment.  •  The  total  cost  of  smoking  in  the  U.S. 

William  L.  Weis,  Ph.D.,  CPA,  is  Asso-  $2°  billi°n 

date  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Accounting  at  Seattle  Univer-  „  ,  A  .  ^ 

sity,  and  works  as  a  consultant  on  the  design  Source.  FANS  (Fresh  Air  For  Non- 
and  implementation  of  workplace  smoking  smokers),  P.O.  Box  24052,  Seattle,  WA 
policies.  98124. 
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Laughter  As 

Modem 

Medicine 


Companies  serious  about  their 
employees’  health  should  take 
themselves  less  seriously.  Humor 
in  the  workplace  can  enhance 
productivity  and  creativity,  and 
help  prevent  stress  and  illness. 


U 


"2 


I 


* 


by  June  Cramer,  editor 

Want  to  live  a  longer  and  healthier 
life?  Be  more  creative?  Deal  more 
easily  with  stress  and  change? 

Try  putting  more  laughter  in  your 
life,  say  two  experts  in  the  field  of  health 
and  humor. 

While  an  apple  a  day  may  keep  the 
doctor  away ,  a  daily  dose  of  humor  can 
do  the  same  job — and  be  a  lot  more 
fun. 

“If  negative  emotions  such  as  anger, 
fear  or  rage  can  make  us  sick,  then  it 
follows  that  positive  emotions  and  a 
sense  of  humor  can  keep  us  well,’  ’  con¬ 
tends  C.  W.  Metcalf,  founder-director 
of  Body-English,  a  Fort  Collins,  Col¬ 
orado-based  firm  specializing  in  im¬ 
proving  communication  skills. 

Metcalf  and  psychiatrist  Christian 
Hageseth  III  are  among  the  growing 
numbers  of  health  experts  spreading  the 
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message  that  laughter  may  be  the  best 
form  of  preventive  medicine. 

A  sense  of  humor,  they  explain,  is 
vital  to  one’s  sense  of  well-being  and 
can  enhance  creativity,  problem-solv¬ 
ing  abilities,  imagination  and  risk-tak¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  humor  can  help  people 
cope  with  a  variety  of  difficulties,  in¬ 
cluding  stress,  illness  and  depression. 

“When  it  comes  to  health,’’  says 
Metcalf,  “humor  can  be  preventive.” 

Besides  helping  people  to  cope  with 
work  situations  and  other  aspects  of 
their  lives  that  may  be  trying,  stressful 
or  awkward,  initial  research  indicates 
that  humor  may  alleviate  physical  pain, 
at  least  temporarily. 

When  someone  laughs,  a  deep  “belly 
laugh,”  substances  called  endorphins 
are  released  by  the  brain.  Endorphins, 
according  to  Hageseth,  are  “an  inter¬ 
nally  generated,  morphine-like  sub¬ 
stance,  naturally  produced  by  the  hu¬ 
man  brain.”  The  short-term  effect  of 
this  release  of  endorphins  is  a  sense  of 
euphoria  and  a  decrease  in  physical  pain, 
Hageseth  said.  The  long-term  effects 
are  not  yet  known. 

BRINGING  LAUGHTER  TO  THE 
WORKPLACE 

In  addition  to  preaching  the  benefits 
of  laughter,  health  experts  have  another 
message  to  spread:  Businesses  serious 
about  their  employees’  health  should 
learn  to  take  themselves  less  seriously. 

“It’s  more  critical  than  ever  for  em¬ 
ployees  that  we  keep  our  lightheart¬ 
edness,”  Metcalf  emphasizes.  “Other¬ 
wise,  our  employees  will  get  brittle  and 
broken  and  American  business  will  end 
up  in  third  or  fourth  or  fifth  place. 

“Corporate  America  can’t  afford  to 
kill  off  its  workers,”  he  continues. 
“People  are  the  most  important  part  of 
a  company.  The  American  workplace 
has  a  tool — laughter — which  it  can  use 
to  help  its  employees  become  healthier 
and  more  productive.” 

There  are  obstacles  to  bringing 
laughter  into  the  workplace,  however. 

“There  is  a  prevailing  ethic  that  if  a 
person  laughs,  he  or  she  is  not  acting 
‘professional’,”  says  Metcalf.  “We  feel 
that  to  be  professional  means  to  be  crit¬ 
ical  or  ‘dead  serious’.” 


Not  so,  he  contends. 

“One  of  the  marks  of  the  most  cre¬ 
ative  minds  is  the  ability  to  laugh,” 
Metcalf  notes .  ‘  ‘A  creative  mind  is  able 
to  see  unexpected  ambiguities  and  sim¬ 
ilarities.” 

And  the  absence  of  laughter,  Dr.  Ha¬ 
geseth  adds,  is  one  of  the  symptom’s 
of  depression. 

“In  the  workplace,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  say  things  like  ‘Let’s  knuckle 
down  or  bear  down  and  get  this  work 
done.’  But  all  that  happens  is  that  we 
get  tighter  and  tighter.  Then  the  em¬ 
ployee  goes  home  and  carries  all  that 
stress  and  worry  and  tension  home  with 
him,”  Metcalf  warns. 

“In  an  era  of  rapid  change,  stress 
and  illness  tend  to  increase,”  he  adds. 
“Humor  can  help  you  deal  with  change 


Humor  can  help  people 
cope  with  a  variety  of 
difficulties,  including 
stress,  illness  and 
depression. 


and  move  the  body  and  mind  to  good 
health.” 

Besides  helping  employees  deal  with 
the  pressures  of  stress,  maintaining  a 
sense  of  humor  can  help  them  do  better 
work  and  remain  more  flexible  and  cre¬ 
ative.  For  example,  a  secretary  who 
feels  that  her  talents  are  constrained  by 
her  limited  duties  can  use  humor  to 
expand  her  job  horizons. 

‘  ‘If  you  see  yourself  as  the  work  you 
do,  and  if  that  work  is  difficult  or  bor¬ 
ing,  then  what  kind  of  person  does  that 
make  you?”,  Metcalf  asks. 

A  sense  of  humor  can  help  you  see 
that  there  is  life  beyond  your  job  and 
that  work  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
important  thing  you  do. 

HUMOR  IS  NO  JOKE 

So  does  that  mean  that  you  should 
start  cutting  up  the  wisecracks  as  soon 


as  you  walk  into  work  on  a  Monday 
morning? 

Probably  not.  While  most  people 
think  of  humor  as  laughter  or  hokes, 
this  is  actually  only  a  small  part  of  it. 

“A  sense  of  humor  has  little  to  do 
with  jokes,”  explaines  Metcalf .  “Only 
1  to  2%  of  the  population  has  the  ability 
to  tell  a  joke  well,  but  a  sense  of  humor 
can  be  developed  by  anyone.” 

Metcalf  defines  humor  as  “a  sense 
of  perspective.” 

“It  is  the  ability  to  take  yourself 
lightly  even  though  you  take  your  work 
seriously.”  “Humor,”  he  continues, 
“is  a  sense  of  joy  in  being  alive.  It’s 
not  an  abstract.” 

Unlike  misery  which  grows,  how¬ 
ever,  happiness  and  a  sense  of  humor 
have  to  be  cultivated. 

“Nobody  needs  a  class  in  human 
misery,”  Metcalf  emphasizes,  “but  you 
have  to  teach  yourself  to  be  happy.  You 
can’t  wait  until  you  retire. 

“A  sense  of  humor  is  like  a  sense 
of  balance,”  he  continues.  “If  you  don’t 
use  it,  you  lose  it.” 

NEGATIVE  HUMOR 

Knowing  what  humor  is  not  can  be 
just  as  important  as  knowing  what  it 
is,  experts  conclude. 

“Humor  is  one  of  life’s  most  posi¬ 
tive  bonding  experiences,”  says  Met¬ 
calf. 

But  negative  jokes  and  humor — those 
which  require  a  victim — actually  do 
more  harm  than  good.  One  probable 
example  of  negative  humor  is  an  ethnic 
joke,  unless,  of  course,  all  parties  in¬ 
volved  have  a  “mutual  agreement”  in 
which  they  can  “tease”  each  other. 

“There  are  positive  and  negative 
jokes  and  positive  and  negative  ways 
to  use  them,”  explaines  Metcalf. 

THE  LAUGHTER  PRESCRIPTION 

How  can  empoloyee  services  man¬ 
agers  help  their  employees  bring  laugh¬ 
ter  into  their  work  lives? 

Experts  such  as  Metcalf  and  Hage¬ 
seth  recommend  incorporating  humor 
into  an  already-established  wellness 
program  through  attitude  programs 
teaching  workers  how  to  enjoy  them- 
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selves  and  through  support  groups  which 
encourage  employees  to  develop  their 
own  sense  of  humor. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  doctor  ‘Feel 
Goods’  out  there,”  says  Metcalf.  “In 
our  workshops,  we  teach  employees 
how  to  find  humor  in  themselves — not 
laugh  at  comics  or  someone  else.” 

Metcalf  and  Hageseth  have  travelled 
across  the  country,  putting  on  work¬ 
shops  such  as  “Laughter:  Medicine  for 
the  Body  and  Soul”  and  “The  Humor 
Option:  How  Humor  and  the  Lack  of 
it  Affect  Mental/Physical  Health”  for 
companies  such  as  AT&T,  IBM, 
Mountain  Bell,  Hewlett  Packard  and 
Ball  Aerospace. 

But  you  don’t  necessarily  need  a 
workshop  to  promote  laughter  at  your 
workplace.  Just  educating  employees 
on  the  value  of  humor  can  be  enough. 

“Anyone  can  learn  to  develop  their 
senses  of  humor,”  Metcalf  empha¬ 


sizes.  "You  need  to  remind  yourself 
of  your  right,  your  ability  and  your  de¬ 
sire  to  exercise  and  maintain  your  sense 
of  joy  in  being  alive.”  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  he  continues,  by  plugging 
something  new  into  your  life — some¬ 
thing  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  work — 
at  least  once  a  month,  such  as  a  movie, 
good  book,  TV  show  or  new  activity. 
Employee  services  managers  can  also 
help  employees  to  overcome  their  “fear 
of  foolishness.”  Employees  are  often 
afraid  of  taking  risks  and  making  mis¬ 
takes — hence,  they  become  too  serious 
about  their  work.  This  can  lead  to  added 
pressures  and  tension. 

“We  cannot  afford  the  fear  of  fool¬ 
ishness  in  the  workplace,”  contends 
Metcalf.  ‘  ‘If  employees  are  not  making 
mistakes,  then  they’re  not  doing  their 
job.  Every  successful  person  has  had 
at  least  three  or  four  bombs.” 

®  ^lAfe’ve  known  the  powers  of 
W  laughter  for  years,”  says 
Metcalf.  Proverbs  17:22  advises  that 


being  cheerful  will  keep  you  healthy, 
he  adds.  But  only  recently  has  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  humor  in  the  workplace  been 
discovered — and  not  a  moment  too 
soon. 

In  today’s  society,  with  all  the  pres¬ 
sures  and  changes  of  the  Information 
Age,  the  prevention  of  illness  will  be¬ 
come  paramount.  And  with  laughter, 
companies  now  have  an  effective  tool 
toward  wellness. 

“Humor  can  be  of  enormous  value 
in  a  wellness  program,”  Metcalf  em¬ 
phasizes.  Beyond  helping  employees  at 
work,  laughter  and  a  sense  of  humor 
can  enrich  their  personal  lives. 

“In  all  my  years,  I’ve  never  heard 
anyone  say  on  their  deathbed  say  ‘God, 
I  wish  I  made  $50,000  a  year’,”  notes 
Metcalf.  “In  my  work  with  the  dying, 
they’ve  almost  always  said,  ‘I  wish  I 
had  more  fun  and  worked  less.’  ” 

Hopefully  through  laughter,  em¬ 
ployees  can  experience  the  joy  of  liv¬ 
ing — as  well  as  a  multitude  of  healthful 
benefits — in  their  lives.  ^ 
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Looking  to  the  future  in  communications,  recreational 
programs,  employee  motivation,  stress  management, 
program  evaluation  and  management  techniques. 


1985  NESRA 

CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1985 

8:30-9:00  a.m. 

Continuing  Education  Program  Registration 

9:00-4:00  p.m. 

Continuing  Education  Programs 

9:00-12:00  Noon 

Chapter  Board  Members  Orientation 

1:00  p.m. 

Conference  Registration  Opens 

5:30  p.m. 

Buses  Depart  for  Quincy  Market 

7:30-11:00  p.m. 

Dessert  Bar — Quincy  Market  Rotunda 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

6:45  a.m. 

Exercise  Sessions 

8:00  a.m. 

Registration  Opens 

9:00-9:30  a.m. 

Familiarization  Session  for  First-Timers 

9:00-9:30  a.m. 

Speakers,  Chairpersons,  Vice  Chair  Orientation 

10:00-11:30  a.m. 

Conference  Opening/ Annual  Meeting  and  General  Session 

Keynote  Address:  Jeanne  Sherrow — “Leisure:  Free  Time  Or  Time  On  Your 

Hands?” 

11:30-12:30  p.m. 

Lunch  on  Your  Own 

11:30-12:30  p.m. 

NESRA  Education  And  Research  Foundation  Board  Of  Trustees  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing 

12:45-1:30  p.m. 

Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Chapter  Exchange — Part  I 

(B)  Communication  Tools  (Andy  Porter) 

(C)  Meetings:  A  Better  Way-Part  I  (Eric  Anderson) 

1:00-1:45  p.m. 

Exhibitors’  Meeting 

1:45-2:30  p.m. 

Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Chapter  Exchange — Part  II 

(B)  Meetings:  A  Better  Way — Part  II  (Eric  Anderson) 

(C)  Developing! Improving  Your  Service  Awards  Program  (Frank  Havlicek — 

Motorola) 

2:45-5:45  p.m. 

Exhibit  Hall  Grand  Opening 

6:00  p.m. 

Buses  Depart  for  Boston  Harbor  Cruise 

7:30  p.m. 

Boat  Sails  Away 

Friday,  May  3, 1985 

6:45  a.m. 

Exercise  Session 

8:00  a.m. 

Registration  Opens 

8:30-9:30  a.m. 

Regional  Breakfasts 

9:45-10:30  a.m. 

Making  Your  Plans  Work — Part  I  (Gerald  Post) 

10:45-11:30  a.m. 

Concurrent  Sessions: 

anagemeni 
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I 

(A)  Making  Your  Plans  Work — Pan  II  (Gerald  Post) 

(B)  Vendor  Panel  (Chuck  Bashian,  NESRA  Marketing  Manager) 

11:45-12:30  p.m. 

Business  Writing  Workshop  (Diane  Donatio) 

12:45-2:30  p.m. 

Management  Luncheon 

2:45-4:15  p.m. 

Recreation:  A  Risky  Business  (Tony  Marshall) 

|  4:30-7:00  p.m. 

Exhibit  Hall 

|  7:00  p.m. 

On  Your  Own  (Discounted  tickets  will  be  available  to  “Shear  Madness” — 

196  seats) 

Saturday,  May  4,  1985 

6:45  a.m. 

Exercise  Session 

7:30  a.m. 

Past  President’s  Breakfast 

j  8:30-9:15  a.m. 

General  Session  on  Exercise  and  the  Heart  (Dr.  Joseph  Alpert,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School) 

|  9:30-12:00  Noon 

Exhibit  Hall  Closing  Session 

|  12:00  Noon-l:30  p.m. 

CESRA/CESRL  Luncheon 

Speaker:  Mayor  Ray  Flynn 

1:30-2:15  p.m. 

| 

1 

Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Stress  Management — Part  I  (Dr.  David  Francis) 

(B)  Workshop  On  Being  A  Volunteer 

(C)  Workshop  On  Supervising  Volunteers 

(D)  Employee  Assistance  Programs  In  The  Workplace  (Richard  Henderson — 

Honeywell)  j 

j  2:30-3:15  p.m. 

Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Stress  Management — Part  II  (Dr.  David  Francis)  j 

(B)  Managing  The  Megatrends  of  the  80' s  (Richard  J.  Blue) 

(C)  Bob  Stutman — Northeast  Drug  Enforcement  ; 

J  3:30-4:15  p.m. 

Motivation  (Sarah  Weddington)  1 

6:30-7:30  p.m. 

NESRA  Cocktail  Party  With  Entertainment  I 

7:30  p.m. 

NESRA  Dinner/Dance  (Honoring  Phyllis  Smith,  Immediate  Past  President, 
and  Leroy  Hollins,  President) 

Sunday,  May  5, 1985 

9:30-11:30  p.m. 

Ideas  Exchanges: 

•  How  To  Start  A  Program 

•  Tools  of  the  Trade:  Networking 

•  New  and  Unique  Programs 

•  Budgeting 

•  Communication  Ideas  1 

•  No-Cost/Low-Cost  Programs 

•  Chapter  Exchange  Follow-up 

11:45-1:30  p.m. 

Closing  Brunch  1 
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CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION 


DATA 

Name  (Print) - 1 -  Title - 

Company  _ _ _ _ _ 

Address - 

City _  State _ Zip  . 

Phone  (  ) _  Number  of  Employees 

Status:  CESRA  CESRL  New  Member  (Since  6/1/1984) 

Number  of  previous  national  conferences  attended - 

Names  of  others  in  your  party - 


Expected  date  of  arrival . 


for  cross  reference — submit  separate  registration  forms 

_  Departure _ 


PLEASE  FILL  IN  AS  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  YOUR  BADGE  TO  APPEAR 

Common  First  Name _ 

Full  name - 

Organization _ 

City,  State _ 


Registration  Packages 


-IMPORTANT- 
CIRCLE  YOUR  CATEGORY 


(Fee  includes  group  meals  and  social  functions) 


Prior  to 

April  15,  1984 

After  April  15,  1984 

Delegate — NESRA  member  . . . 

. . .  $205.00 

$220.00 

Non-member  delegate  . 

Associate  Members  not 

. . .  $225.00 

$240.00 

exhibiting  . 

Commercial  attendees  not 

. . .  $325.00 

$350.00 

exhibiting  . 

. . .  $400.00 

$400.00 

Spouses . 

. . .  $105.00 

$115.00 

Student  Attendees  . 

. . .  $100.00 

$105.00 

Retirees . 

. . .  $  75.00 

$  75.00 

Please  include  your  check  payable  to  National  Employee  Services  < 
cannot  be  accepted  without  full  payment  in  advance. 

fe  Recreation  Association.  Advanced  registration 

Mail  checks  and  registration  to:  NESRA.  2400  South  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153 

Cancellation  .  .  .  Full  registration  will  be  refunded  if  cancellation  is  received  postmarked  no  later  than  April  15,  1985. 
After  this  date  full  refund  cannot  be  guaranteed.  No  refunds  will  be  made  unless  request  is  filed  before  June  10,  1985. 

Hotel  reservation  information  will  be  sent  to  you 
upon  receipt  of  your  conference  registration. 
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EVIDENCE 


The  Economic  Benefits 
Of  Employee  Fitness 


What  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  managers  have  believed 
for  years  is  now  backed  up  by  hard, 
cold  facts:  Employee  health  promotion 
programs  pay  off  in  dollars  and  cents. 

A  collection  of  data  from  all  over 
the  world  documenting  the  economic 
benefits  of  regular  rigorous  physical  fit¬ 
ness  and  lifestyle  programs  is  now 
available  in  a  publication,  Economic 
Benefits  of  Employee  Fitness,  from  Fit¬ 
ness  Systems  Inc.  (FSI),  Los  Angeles. 
The  report  is  a  product  of  a  study  Fit¬ 
ness  Systems  commissioned  through 
Dr.  James  L.  Webb  of  California  Po¬ 
lytechnic  State  University  (San  Luis 
Obispo). 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  study 
findings: 

Reduced  Absenteeism  and 
Turnover 

•  The  Canadian  Fitness  and  Life¬ 
style  Project  found  that  employees  des¬ 
ignated  as  “high  adherents”  to  regular 
exercise  reduced  absenteeism  by  42 
percent,  2.5  fewer  days  absent  per  ac¬ 
tive  participant,  following  the  initiation 
of  an  employee  fitness  program.  Ex¬ 
trapolated  to  the  company’s  1 ,400  em¬ 
ployees,  this  improvement  would 
achieve  a  direct  savings  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  $175,000  a  year. 

Further,  the  turnover  rate  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  “fit”  group  was  13.5 
percent  less  than  for  the  company  as  a 
whole.  Economically,  this  represented 
an  annual  savings  of  $5 10,000  in  hiring 
and  training  costs. 

•  A  five-year  experimental  fitness 
and  heart  disease  intervention  program 
involving  847  New  York  State  em¬ 
ployees  found  that,  in  addition  to  re¬ 
ducing  coronary  risk  factors  in  partic¬ 
ipants,  one  year  after  implementation 
of  the  program,  sick  leave  among  fit¬ 
ness  program  participants  was  reduced 


43  percent — an  average  of  3.3  days  per 
employee. 

•  The  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  reports  that  its  physically  fit  em¬ 
ployees  took  only  3.5  sick  days  a  year 
as  compared  to  8.6  for  the  less  fit  em¬ 
ployee.  Prudential  estimates  that  if  all 
employee  sick  leave  could  be  reduced 
to  3.5  days,  a  savings  of  $240,000  would 
be  realized. 

•  A  recent  investigation  initiated  by 
the  Dallas-based  Institute  for  Aerobics 
Research  involving  7,400  teachers  in 
the  Dallas  Independent  School  District 
found  that  teachers  involved  in  the  fit¬ 
ness  project  took  an  average  of  3  fewer 
sick  days  per  year,  at  a  saving  of 
$452,000  in  substitute  pay  alone. 

Enhanced  Productivity  and 
Working  Effectiveness 

•  Swedish  investigators  found  that 
mental  performance  following  exercise 
was  significantly  better  in  the  physi¬ 
cally  fit  than  in  the  non-fit  person.  Re¬ 
sults  suggested  that  fit  workers  com¬ 
mitted  60  percent  fewer  errors  on  tasks 
involving  concentration  and  short-term 
memory  as  compared  to  the  “unfit” 
worker. 


•  Soviet  research  indicates  that  the 
physically  active  employee  is  capable 
of  a  greater  working  capacity  by  2  to 
5  percent  and  possibly  by  as  much  as 
10  to  15  percent  when  compared  to  his 
non-active  counterpart. 

Reduced  Health  Care  and 
Insurance  Costs 

•  According  to  an  analysis  of  its  1980 
health  care  claims,  Control  Data  Cor¬ 
poration  found  that  employees  who  re¬ 
port  not  exercising  regularly  have  higher 
annual  health  care  costs  ($436.92  ver¬ 
sus  $321.01)  than  those  regularly  in¬ 
volved  in  moderate  or  vigorous  exer¬ 
cise.  Further,  the  inactive  employees 
average  more  hospital  days  per  year 
(0.57  versus  0.37). 

•  A  Canadian  study  relating  phys¬ 
ical  fitness  to  the  frequency  of  doctor 
and  hospital  visits  found,  after  one  year, 
employees  from  a  company  with  a  fit¬ 
ness  and  lifestyle  program  decreased 
hospital  utilization  and  medical  claims 
relative  to  employees  from  a  control 
company  without  a  program.  The  total 
health  care  savings  amounted  to  $233 
(U.S.)  per  employee  per  year  for  the 
company  with  a  fitness  program. 

•  The  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space 
Company  estimates  that  since  1978,  it 
has  saved  $1  million  in  life  insurance 
costs  as  a  result  of  its  employee  well¬ 
ness  programs. 

^  ^  Employee  fitness  programs  can, 
l™and  do,  impact  the  ‘bottom  line,’ 
while  improving  the  quality  of  partic¬ 
ipants’  lives  both  on  and  off  the  job,” 
says  Cynthia  J.  Miller,  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  programs  at  FSI. 

Copies  of  Economic  Benefits  of  Em¬ 
ployee  Fitness  are  available  by  con¬ 
tacting  Miller  at  Fitness  Systems  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  71606,  ARCO  Plaza,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90071. 
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Wellness  on  a  Shoestring 

Washington  Mutual’s  “Home-Grown”  Version  of  Corporate  Wellness 


“Ours  is  a  modest,  ‘home-grown’ 
version  of  corporate  wellness  which 
developed  in  response  to  employees’ 
interests  and  needs,”  says  Doreen  Cato, 
Washington  Mutual’s  wellness  coor¬ 
dinator. 

SUPPORT  FROM  THE  TOP 

Support  started  at  the  top  with  Wash¬ 
ington  Mutual  Chairman  Louis  Pepper, 
who  is  proud  to  be  identified  as  the 
program’s  original  and  number-one  ad¬ 
vocate.  He  had  asked  his  daughter, 
Betsy,  to  study  how  the  bank  might  be 
able  to  set  up  a  wellness  program  on  a 
shoestring  budget.  Both  Peppers  felt 
that  wellness  should  go  beyond  exer¬ 
cise  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  life- 
enriching  activities  for  employees. 


on  Mutual  employees  converted  a  former  sports  shoe  store  into  this  gym ,  which  now  houses  group  aerobics  classes  and  individual 
aining.  _ _ _ 


Corporate  wellness  programs  don’t 
have  to  be  expensive  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

That’s  the  philosophy  behind  the 
employee-run  wellness  program  at 
Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank. 

The  Seattle-based  bank  initiated  a 
self-styled,  full  spectrum  wellness  ef¬ 
fort  two  years  ago  when  it  had  little 
money  for  fringe  benefits  like  physical 
fitness  equipment.  Although  resources 
were  limited,  the  bank  wanted  to  en¬ 
courage  employees  to  develop  healthy, 
balanced  lives.  And  a  fresh  produce 
food-buying  cooperative  that  had  drawn 
Washington  Mutual  participants  for 
some  four  years  demonstrated  staff  were 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  maintaining  good 
health  for  themselves  and  their  fami¬ 
lies. 


TOWARD  “TOTAL”  WELLNESS 

“People  are  more  productive  when 
they’re  happier  and  healthier,  and  that 
involves  more  than  just  exercise,”  Lou 
Pepper  says. 

That’s  a  broad  interpretation  of 
“Wellness”,  ranging  beyond  the  con¬ 
ventional  goal  of  physical  fitness.  But 
it  fills  the  bill  at  Washington  Mutual. 
Bank  employees  and  corporate  lead¬ 
ership  identified  overall  good  health  as 
their  objective  and  planned  a  program 
to  obtain  it  that  literally  offers  some¬ 
thing  for  everybody.  Activities  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Cooperative  buying  of  meat,  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  to  reduce  food  costs. 
Employees  also  are  encouraged  to  sell 
their  home-grown  produce. 


PROGRAM  SPOTLIGHT 
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PROGRAM  SPOTLIGHT 


Among  the  offerings  at  the  Wellness  Center:  a  fresh  food  co-op  featuring  home-grown 
produce. 


•  Demonstration  dinners  featuring 
healthy  foods. 

•  Seminars  on  stopping  smoking, 
work  wardrobes  and  self  defense. 

•  Aerobics  and  conditioning  classes. 

•  Reduced  rates  for  personal  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  film  processing,  shoe  re¬ 
pair  and  dry  cleaning. 

•  Art  events  at  group  rates. 

•  Recreational  outings  such  as  river 
rafting  trips. 

FROM  SHOE  STORE  TO 
WELLNESS  CENTER 

Washington  Mutual’s  Wellness 
Center  is  located  in  a  former  shoe  store 
in  the  bank’s  Head  Office  complex  of 
three  downtown  Seattle  buildings. 
Nearly  half  its  1 ,000  employees  state¬ 
wide  work  at  headquarters. 

Visitors  to  the  Wellness  Center  are 
surprised  to  see  an  operation  that  looks 
more  like  a  vintage  general  store  than 
a  workout  gym:  It  is  lined  with  counters 
to  display  craft  items  sold  by  employ¬ 
ees,  healthy  food  snacks  and  exercise 
outfits.  Sacked  ears  of  com  and  boxes 
of  fresh  berries  are  ready  for  co-op 
pickup.  In  a  back  room  gym,  staff  and 
trained  employees  conduct  group  aero¬ 
bics,  supervise  weight  lifters  and  coach 
joggers. 

Wellness  startup  costs  were  $15,000, 
chiefly  for  renovating  the  vintage  struc¬ 
ture.  Employees  did  most  of  the  work 
on  a  volunteer  basis.  They  scraped, 
painted  and  built  fixtures.  They  watched 
going-out-of-business  sales  and  paid  the 
bottom  price  for  tables  to  equip  an  up¬ 
stairs  area  for  ping-pong,  card  games 
and  seminars.  Used  counters  and  a  re¬ 
frigerated  cooler  were  donated. 

The  bank’s  graphic  artists  designed 
a  wellness  logo.  They  worked  week¬ 
ends  and  evenings  to  decorate  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  walls  with  a  stylized  rainbow 
symbol  and  bigger-than  life  silhouettes 
of  exercises  on  the  walls. 

Minimal  exercise  equipment  avail¬ 
able  at  startup  in  July  1982  was  aug¬ 
mented  in  January  1983.  For  $4,500, 
weight  training  gear  and  stationary  ex¬ 
ercise  bikes  were  added  to  provide  full 
fitness  building  capabilities.  The  bank 
contributed  $3,000  and  user-employ¬ 
ees  each  paid  $55  to  make  up  the  bal¬ 
ance. 


With  a  third  anniversary  coming  up 
this  summer,  the  bank’s  wellness  pro¬ 
gram  currently  is  funded  by  an  annual 
budget  of  some  $53,000.  Included  are 
maintenance  and  operation  expendi¬ 
tures  and  an  initial  outlay  for  extending 
program  features  to  branches  across  the 
state. 

THE  WELLNESS  TEAM 

A  major  cost  is  the  salaries  of  two 
fulltime  health  professionals  who  staff 
the  program  and  are  responsible  for  its 
expansion.  Doreen  Cato,  wellness  co¬ 
ordinator,  is  an  ex-teacher  who  spe¬ 
cialized  in  handicapped/special  edu¬ 
cation  and  body  movement  therapy. 
Before  joining  the  bank,  she  trained  the 
developmentally  disabled  and  con¬ 
ducted  aerobics  classes.  Her  assistant 
is  Jim  Hammack,  a  kinesiology  grad¬ 
uate  who  instructs  exercise  sessions  and 
specializes  in  weight  training. 

No  overall  membership  or  class  fees 
are  charged.  When  the  center  first 
opened,  employees  paid  nominal  fees 
for  instructed  exercise.  Today,  the 
wellness  team  and  its  trainees  offer  those 
sessions  free.  In  addition,  a  nutritionist 
and  other  external  health  specialists  are 
hired  to  conduct  seminars  and  events. 

This  year  will  be  the  base  line  for 
assessing  employees’  participation  in 
Washington  Mutual’s  program.  Partic¬ 
ipation  in  fitness  classes  has  reached 
14%  on-site  and  up  to  10%  in  the  bank’s 


branch  system.  Thirty-six  percent  of 
the  head  office  staff  and  eight  percent 
of  the  branch  employees  make  use  of 
the  co-op.  Even  more  take  advantage 
of  the  seminars,  personal  services  and 
wellness-sponsored  special  events. 

BRANCHING  OUT 

Encouraged  by  growing  use,  the  bank 
now  is  customizing  the  program  to  serve 
the  people  staffing  Washington  Mu¬ 
tual’s  40  branches.  Participants  across 
the  state  have  selected  program  fea¬ 
tures  most  suitable  to  their  situations. 

To  provide  a  kind  of  wellness  “ex¬ 
tension  service”,  lecture  workshops  and 
aerobics  workouts  are  videotaped  by 
the  center  staff  in  Seattle  for  use  in  the 
branch  system.  After  conducting  fit¬ 
ness  screening  to  determine  employ¬ 
ees’  conditions,  the  staff  prescribe 
proper  levels  of  exercise  and  then  pro¬ 
vide  the  branches  with  appropriate  vi¬ 
deotapes  to  conduct  classes  locally. 

Washington  Mutual’s  “home¬ 
grown”  version  of  corporate 
wellness  is  certainly  growing.  And  by 
helping  workers  seek  maximum  quality 
in  their  overall  lives,  the  company  is 
reaping  the  benefits  of  happier,  health¬ 
ier  and  more  productive  employees.^ 

Special  thanks  to  the  Seattle  Daily  Journal 
of  Commerce ,  from  which  portions  of  this 
article  were  taken. 
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FITNESS/HEALTH  BULLETIN 


How  to  Select  a  Fitness  Instructor 

by  Kim  Taylor,  M.S. 


There  is  one  person  who  can  make— 
or  break— your  employee  fitness 
program. 

In  fact,  if  this  person  isn’t  capable, 
he  or  she  may  actually  drive  away  em¬ 
ployees. 

No,  it’s  not  your  personnel  director. 
And  it’s  not  your  company’s  CEO. 

It’s  the  person  who  forms  the  back¬ 
bone  of  your  fitness  program,  the  one 
who  will  be  working  closely  with  em¬ 
ployees  from  day  to  day — your  fitness 
instructor. 

Fitness  instructors  are  some  of  the 
most  visible  employees  in  an  organi¬ 
zation.  They  are  looked  upon  by  em¬ 
ployees  as  the  “picture  of  health  and 
vitality.”  Because  of  this,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  how  and  what  to  look  for 
in  choosing  a  qualified  fitness  instruc¬ 
tor. 


THE  FITNESS 
INSTRUCTOR’S  ROLE 

The  need  for  qualified  individuals  to 
administer  proper  exercise  programs  and 
give  more  information  about  lifestyle 
modification  has  come  about  with  the 
increased  realization  of  the  importance 
of  a  regular  exercise  program. 

The  American  College  of  Sports 
Medicine  views  the  role  of  a  fitness 
instructor  as  having  a  knowledge  base 
in  areas  of  health  appraisal,  risk  factor 
identification,  medical  information,  re¬ 
sults  of  graded  exercise  tests  or  field 
physical  performance  tests.  He  or  she 
must  also  be  CPR  certified. 

An  ability  to  evaluate  the  partici¬ 
pants’  response  to  conditioning,  assist 
in  the  education  of  the  participants  and 
interact  with  the  appropriate  health 
professionals,  program  participants  and 
the  community  at  large  are  other  es¬ 
sential  characteristics,  ACSM  asserts. 
Instructors  should  emphasize  that  par- 


with  no  formal  exercise 
training  or  background 
can  call  themselves 
instructors. ...  this  lack 
of  training  has  contributed 
to  injuries.  .  .  . 

- _ w 

ticipants  should  adhere  to  long-range 
commitments  to  regular  physical  activ¬ 
ity  in  order  to  maintain  optimal  levels 
of  fitness. 

INDIVIDUAL  STYLE 

Usually  a  professional  instructor  has 
developed  an  individual,  preferred  style 
of  teaching.  Whether  he  or  she  in¬ 
structs  aerobics,  conditioning,  aerobic 
dance,  slimnastics,  yoga,  or  any  other 
variations,  the  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  quality  instruction  remain 
the  same. 

Ken  Alan,  founder  and  director  of 
The  Aerobic  Service,  emphasizes  the 
following  four  important  steps  in  order 
to  teach  with  dynamic  impact: 

□  Planning:  What  is  the  main  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  class?  This  could  encom¬ 
pass  anything  from  trying  to  sell 
your  abilities  and  skills,  sharing 
knowledge  and  information  to  cre¬ 
ating  a  fun  atmosphere. 


Identifying  age,  sex  and  fitness 
levels  of  the  class  is  very  important 
in  determining  the  format  and  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  class. 

□  Organization:  Decide  what  spe¬ 
cific  exercises  to  include  in  your 
routine.  This  includes  setting  your 
priorities  in  order  and  including  only 
the  most  valuable  and  effective  ex¬ 
ercises. 

□  Preparation:  This  is  the  time  to 
bring  all  the  pieces  together  and  to 
practice  the  class.  This  will  allow 
the  instructor  to  anticipate  problems 
that  may  be  encountered  so  that  she 
or  he  can  prepare  to  meet  them  pos¬ 
itively. 

□  Teaching:  Involves  presenting  the 
most  professional  package  he  can 
create.  This  package  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  participant’s  priori¬ 
ties,  instructor’s  objectives,  and  the 
environment  at  hand. 

These  steps  can  also  be  considered 
by  the  participants  in  the  evaluation  of 
their  fitness  instructor. 

REQUIRED  SKILLS 

The  fitness  instructor  should  start  each 
exercise  with  direction  and  give  an  ex¬ 
planation  with  a  demonstration.  This 
proceeds  the  motivation  and  stimula¬ 
tion  the  fitness  instructor  must  provide 
for  the  participants. 

Other  requirements  for  a  fitness  in¬ 
structor  are: 

•  A  high  level  of  cardiovascular  fit¬ 
ness  as  well  as  good  coordination. 

•  Displays  energy,  enthusiasm  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  participants. 

•  Is  a  non-smoker. 

•  Dresses  neatly  and  maintains  correct 
posture. 

•  Is  aware  of  the  causes  and  care  of 
sports  injuries. 

Presently,  individuals  with  no  for¬ 
mal  exercise  training  or  background  can 
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call  themselves  instructors  and  charge  fees  for  their  classes. 
This  lack  of  training  has  contributed  to  injuries  and  has  in¬ 
dicated  a  need  for  qualified  individuals  to  administer  proper 
exercise  programs.  As  a  result,  the  American  College  of 
Sports  Medicine  has  developed  a  certification  for  Fitness  In¬ 
structors,  assembling  acceptable  guidelines  from  a  common 
body  of  knowledge  relative  to  exercise  leadership.  A  back¬ 
ground  in  health  sciences,  physical  education  and  exercise 
physiology  is  important  for  preparation  for  the  written  and 
practical  examinations. 

ENJOYS  PEOPLE 

The  teacher’s  personality  will  determine  the  amount  of 
energy  in  the  class.  If  your  fitness  instructor  has  a  negative 
attitude,  is  unable  to  motivate,  or  makes  fun  of  participants’ 
weaknesses,  this  message  will  be  picked  up  immediately  by 
employees.  And  you  just  might  find  yourself  with  a  large 
percentage  of  dropouts. 

To  be  a  successful  fitness  instructor,  one  must  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  with  people  and  be  able  to  establish  good  personal  re¬ 
lations  with  each  of  the  participants.  This  does  not  mean 
arriving  just  as  class  begins  and  leaving  as  soon  as  the  hour 
is  over.  This  means  arriving  15-20  minutes  early  and  staying 
15-20  minutes  after  to  answer  questions  and  to  get  to  know 
the  class  members.  Participants  look  to  the  instructor  for 
advice;  the  instructor  and  participant  should  become  friends 
working  toward  the  same  goals. 

A  good  instructor  gains  satisfaction  from  helping  others 
learn.  Some  people  believe  that  a  person  who  knows  a  great 
many  things  will  be  a  good  teacher.  He  or  she  may  or  may 
not  be.  If  their  chief  interest  is  in  showing  how  much  they 
know,  they  will  be  a  poor  teacher. 

To  be  a  good  teacher,  a  fitness  instructor  must  use  his  or 
her  knowledge  as  a  means  of  encouraging  others  to  learn.  A 
good  instructor  must  also  be  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  to 
others. 

Often,  persons  who  have  learned  something  well  become 
impatient  with  others  who  have  not  learned  it.  A  good  teacher 
must  have  patience,  because  each  new  individual  faces  the 
same  difficulties  as  those  who  came  before.  The  fitness  in¬ 
structor  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  areas  he  or 
she  is  teaching  and  the  best  ways  of  teaching  them.  Most 
instructors  are  good  students,  but  the  brightest  students  do 
not  always  make  the  best  instructors.  Many  bright  students 
care  only  to  learn  for  themselves  and  find  it  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  learning  difficulties  of  others. 

WHAT  TO  PAY 

An  instructor’s  salary  ususally  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
class.  When  developing  a  new  class,  it  is  better  to  financially 
break  even  than  to  not  initiate  the  class.  The  best  publicity 
for  future  classes  will  come  from  former  class  members. 
Sometimes  a  program  can  take  six  months  to  a  year  before 
showing  a  profit.  This  is  also  a  motivational  incentive  for  the 
instructor  to  build  the  program. 

If  a  fitness  instructor  possesses  expertise  in  his  field,  a  win¬ 
ning  personality  and  an  interest  in  people,  the  program  will 
be  in  great  demand  and  prove  financially  successful. 


Km  Taylor  is  an  exercise  physiologist  at  Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 
in  Dallas. 
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NESRA  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS 


Take  advantage  of  the  special  NESRA  room  rate  of 
$30.00,  plus  tax,  single  or  double  occupancy,  daily. 

Valid  7  days  a  week,  on  availability,  expires  December  26,  1985. 


Enjoy  the  friendly  Hacienda  hospitality  featuring; 

★  Fine  Dining— Charcoal  Room  —  24-hour 
Coffee  Shop  &  Daily  Buffet 

★  Spectacular  Show  —  "Fire  and  Ice" 

★  Bolero  Lounge  —  nightly  entertainment 

★  Exciting  Casino 

★  Two  Swimming  Pools 

★  Six  Free  Tennis  Courts 


SPECIAL  BONUS  if  you  stay  with  us  midweek 
(Sunday— Thursday)  in  June,  July  or  August. 

You  receive  a  Two  for  One  discount  coupon  for  the 
cocktail  show  of  FIRE  AND  ICE. 

For  individual  reservations  call  toll  free  800-634-6713, 
and  identify  yourself  as  being  a  NESRA  member. 

Full  service  convention  and  meeting  facilities 
available.  For  information,  call  the  Sales  Department 
toll  free  800-634-6655.  X) 


NESRA 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBER 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  at  our  exhibit  booth 
during  the  NESRA  Trade  Show  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  ^  . 

HflCiEnOA 

RESORT  HOTEL  &  CASINO 
LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


State-of-the-Art  Fitness  With 
Universal’s  Aerobicycle® 

The  new  Aerobicycle®  by  Universal 
Gym  Equipment  is  an  advanced  aero¬ 
bic  conditioning  system  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  variety  of  cycling  experiences 
for  fitness  and  testing. 

This  state-of-the-art  computerized 
bike  is  user-friendly,  and  users  can 
choose  from  five  pre-programmed  ex¬ 
ercise  modes:  1) — simulates  cycling  up 
a  steadily  climbing  hill;  2) — simulates 
cycling  up  and  down  a  series  of  rolling 
hills;  3) — constantly  adjusts  pedal  re¬ 
sistance  to  maintain  a  target  pulse  rate; 

4)  — constantly  adjusts  pedal  resistance 
to  maintain  a  designated  RPM  rate;  and 

5)  — provides  a  fitness  test  to  determine 
the  user’s  aerobic  fitness  level  in  per¬ 
centile  ranking  according  to  national 
norms. 


Universal’s  Aerobicycle ® 


Exercise  time  duration  is  set  by  the 
user.  In  some  exercise  modes,  the  user 
also  has  the  option  of  choosing  the 
amount  of  pedal  resistance.  Aero¬ 
bicycle®  can  monitor  the  user’s  pulse 
rate  through  the  use  of  an  ear  clip  and 
also  the  amount  of  caloric  expenditure. 

No  electrical  power  is  required. 
Aerobicycle®  is  activated  by  “pedal 
power’’  and  Aerobicycle®  features 
maintenance-free  construction,  a  cush¬ 
ioned  height-adjustable  seat,  two-po¬ 
sition  handle  bars  and  convenient  wheels 
for  transporting. 


For  further  details,  write  or  call  Toll 
Free  800-553-7901  for  a  descriptive 
brochure,  or  contact  Universal  Gym 
Equipment,  P.O.  Box  1270,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa  52406,  319-365-7561 . 


Worlds  of  Fun  Premieres 
Haunted  Theatre  For 
1985  Season 

A  $2.1  million  expansion  package 
headlined  by  the  Haunted  Theatre,  a 
one-of-a-kind  entertainment  concept, 
premieres  at  Worlds  of  Fun  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  in  1985.  The  only  at¬ 
traction  of  its  type  in  the  country,  the 
Haunted  Theatre  will  utilize  state-of- 
the-art  visual,  audio  and  technological 
effects  to  create  magical  illusions  in  a 
specially-designed  turn  of  the  century 
theatre. 

“The  Haunted  Theatre  is  a  total  sight 
and  sound  experience  which  blends  the 
elements  of  magic,  fright  and  humor 
into  an  entertainment  package  that  every 
family  member  will  enjoy,”  says  David 
Busch,  Worlds  of  Fun  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  park-wide  expansion  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  nostalgic  rock  ’n’  roll  review, 
“Stax  of  Wax”  (Rock  ’n’  Roll  ’64  and 
Before),  featuring  music  from  the  50’s 
and  60’ s.  Included  in  the  park’s  food 
facility  expansion  is  the  FESTHAUS, 
a  multiple-use  facility  which  features 
international  food  and  entertainment. 
Additionally,  the  park  will  introduce  its 
first  ever  sit-down,  full-service  restau¬ 
rant,  the  Inn  of  the  Four  Winds. 

“We  feel  that  the  Haunted  Theatre 
is  right  on  target,”  Busch  concluded. 
“By  meeting  the  entertainment  needs 
of  our  guests,  and  with  the  philosophy 
of  our  owners,  Lamar  Hunt  and  Jack 
Steadman,  to  continually  reinvest  the 
success  of  the  park  in  new  attractions, 
Worlds  of  Fun  has  become  the  Mid¬ 
west’s  number  one  entertainment  fa¬ 
cility.” 

Worlds  of  Fun,  located  at  1-435 ,  exit 
54,  opens  for  weekends  only  April  5 
and  begins  daily  operation  May  30. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Worlds 
of  Fun  phone  at  (816)  454-4444. 


M.S.  Plastics  Designs  Unique 
Valet  System  For  Club,  Health 
and  Sports  Facilities 

A  unique  system  of  valet  sacks  plus 
dispenser  has  been  designed  by  M.S. 
Plastics  &  Packaging  Co.,  Inc.  as  an 
excellent  promotional  tool  for  club, 
sports  and  health  facilities,  as  well  as 
a  courtesy  item  for  players. 


Promote  fitness  with  M.S.  Plastics'  new  valet 
system 


The  white  opaque  sacks  are  a  gen¬ 
erous  12"  x  18"  to  accommodate 
clothing,  sneakers  and  shoes.  Tennis 
and  racquetball  players  and  health  and 
fitness  buffs  appreciate  the  conven¬ 
ience  and  privacy  of  the  opaque  sack 
for  their  wet  or  soiled  clothes,  notes 
M.S.  Plastics.  The  program  also  helps 
sports  and  health  facilities  save  on  costly 
towel  losses,  and  it  creates  good  will. 

The  M.S.  Plastics  valet  program  is 
extremely  flexible.  Sacks  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  plain,  or  clubs  and  recreation 
organizations  can  order  them  imprinted 
with  their  own  advertising  message,  or 
logo.  Also,  the  company  will  custom 
imprint  from  finished  art  work  or 
sketches.  Thirty-four  standard  ink  colors 
are  available. 

One  theme  shows  a  tennis  player 
ready  to  serve,  a  second  advertises  a 
“Tournament  of  Stars,”  and  a  third  sa¬ 
lutes  fitness.  “Racquetball  is  .  .  .  off 
the  wall’  ’  is  the  message  of  still  another 
entry  in  the  stock  imprint  program, 
which  is  cost-controlled  to  offer  sacks 
featuring  optimum  art  work  and  print¬ 
ing  at  minimal  prices. 

For  more  information,  contact  M.S. 
Plastics  &  Packaging  Company,  Inc., 
400  Union  Avenue,  Haskell,  NJ  07420, 
or  phone  (201)  831-1802. 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle— 
(404)  261-3111. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/ Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Pam  New — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Sandy  Petznick — (408)  722-41 16. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Central  Savannah  River  Area  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Association/Augusta. 
Georgia.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
Contact  Bruce  Hoffman — (404)  722-2673. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month  except  July  and  August.  Contact 
Robert  Gillespie — (216)  696-2222. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Regional  Council 
For  Employee  Services  and  Recreation/Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month  except  December.  Contact  Bob 
Brown— (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Raymond  M.  Rakar — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Walt  Ar- 
nason — (303)  673-4267. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1 100. 
Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-851 1. 
Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  William  F.  Osterloh — (618) 
258-2905. 


Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 
Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Penberthy — 
(602)  235-3172. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  79 1  - 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary— (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  395- 
2258. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Candy  Hernandez — (713)  797- 
4362. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Elke  Pont-Sholi — (313)  478-2613. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  John  Niehaus — 
(612)  456-2842  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612)  729- 
6097. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (6 1 5)  361-2475. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car¬ 
ole  Jackson — (415)  273-3791 . 

Philadelphia  Association  for  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  &  Services.  Meets  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  month.  Contact  James  Alexander — 
(215)  628-5760. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester.  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (716)  422-3159. 


San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins—  (512)  684-51 1  T. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — -(619)  586- 
3578. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Nona  Gilles¬ 
pie— (206)  345-6426. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 

Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Sue  Masero — (408)  746-2286. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey — (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


The  1985  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  1-5  at  the  Boston  Sheraton  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 

September  11-14,  1985.  NESRA  Region  III 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Park  Place  Hotel,  Trav¬ 
erse  City,  MI. 

September  19-22,  1985.  NESRA  Region  VII 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency  Mon¬ 
terey,  Monterey,  CA. 

October  10-13,  1985.  NESRA  Region  VI  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency  West,  Hous¬ 
ton,  TX. 

November  8-9,  1985.  NESRA  Region  V  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Thunderbird  Motel  and 
Convention  Center,  Minneapolis,  MN. 
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The 

Traveler’s 

Fitness/Health  Directory 

Now  —  A  complete  guide  to  fitness  for 
the  frequent  traveler.  Created  for 
the  person  who  needs  quick  and 
ready  information  on  where  to  stay 
fit  while  away  from  home,  this 
handy  112-page  guide  lists: 

•  Hotels  with  fitness  facilities  in  35  major  U.S. 
cities,  including  weight/exercise  rooms, 
jogging  tracks,  golf  courses,  tennis  and 
racquetball  courts,  swimming  pools,  and 
steam/sauna  rooms. 

•  Running  areas  throughout  the  country. 

•  The  Anti-Jet  Lag  Diet. 

•  A  directory  of  airlines  which  provide  special 
diet  menus  for  fliers. 

•  Local  YMCAs  and  tourist  information. 

•  And  much,  much  more! 

Easily  fits  into  a  pocket,  briefcase  or 
purse,  so  you  can  carry  it  with  you 
wherever  you  go. 

The  Traveler’s  Fitness/Health  Directory  is  your 
passport  to  good  health  and  fitness  on  the  road. 


Please  send  me _ copies  of  The  Traveler’s 

Fitness/Health  Directory.  Cost  is:  1-9  copies,  $6 
each;  10-49  copies,  $5.00  each;  50  copies  or  more, 
$4.00  each  (postage  and  handling  is  included). 

□  Check  enclosed  for  $ _ 

(Make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation  Association) 

Return  payment  and  order  form  to: 

National  Employee  Services  end 
Recreation  Association 
2400  S.  Downing  Ave. 

Westchester,  IL  60153 


The  Traveler’s 
Fitness/Health  Directory 

Name  _ _ 

Organization _ 

Address  _ 

City/State/Zip  _ 


□  Please  send  me  information  on  NESFtA  membership. 
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lmprove\bur  Corporate 
Image  For  $2.25  a  Day 


Incorporate  a  Wolff 
System  into  your 
business. 

A  tan  helps  your 
employees  look  and  feel 
their  best.  As  a  result,  your 
company  will  look  better  to 
your  clients. 

The  patented  Wolff 
System  is  the  safest  indoor 
tanning  system  ever  devel¬ 
oped.  It  gives  a  deep,  dark, 
natural  tan  in  just  a  few 
20-minute  sessions.  It 
requires  under  50  square 
feet  of  space,  and  practically  | 
no  maintenance.  And  over 
a  very  conservative  five  years 
of  use,  the  cost  can  be  as 
little  as  $2.25  a  day. 

The  Wolff  System  was 
developed  and  refined  by 
the  German  scientists  who 
pioneered  UVA  tanning. 

And  today,  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  quality 
and  the  world’s  most 
advanced  tanning  lamp— 
the  Bellarium  “S”  Super¬ 
lamp— have  made  it  the 
number  one  choice  in  the 
finest  health  clubs  and 
salons. 

For  more  information 
about  natural  indoor 
tanning  and  the  original 
Wolff  system,  call  toll-free 
1-800-526-9061.  In  New 
Jersey,  201-836-8030. 

Offices  in  Atlanta,  Boston, 

Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New 
Jersey,  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Washington  D.C. 

®  wolff  asa 


SYSTEM 
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NESRA 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

PATRICK  B.  STINSON 

PRESIDENT 

LEROY  HOLLINS,  CESRA 
Martin  Marietta  Aerospace 
Denver,  Colorado 

PRESIDENT-ELECT 

RONALD  C.  JONES,  CESRA 
Oneida  Silversmiths 
Sherrill,  New  York 

IMMEDIATE  PAST  PRESIDENT 

PHYLLIS  K.  SMITH,  CESRA 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
Fullerton,  California 

SECRETARY 

BETTY  ATCHISON,  CESRA 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
Warsaw,  Indiana 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

RICHARD  M.  BROWN.  CESRA 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 

Dallas,  Texas 
ALICE  BIJ CCA,  CESRA 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
West  Concord,  Massachusetts 
ROBERT  J.  CRUNSTEDT,  CESRA 
Honeywell,  Inc. 
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IRENE  HEAVEY,  CESRA 
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McLean,  Virginia 

DONALD  R.  STROSNIDER,  CESRA 
E.  I.  DuPont 
Aiken,  South  Carolina 
PAT  YANDELL,  CESRA 
Northern  Telecom  Inc. 

Richardson,  Texas 
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CHUCK  BOUCHARD ,  CESRL 
Raytheon  Company 
Andover,  Massachusetts 
BRUCE  COXE 
Stromberg-Carlson  Corp. 

Sanford,  Florida 
FRANK  A.  DELUCA,  CESRA 
Avco  Lycoming 
Stratford,  Connecticut 
MIKE  GALL 
Steelcase,  Inc. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
REBECCA  GREGORY 
Rockwell  International 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
LT.  COL.  RAYMOND  LAPIERRE 
U.S.  Air  Force 
Kessler  AFB,  Mississippi 
A.  JODY  MERRIAM,  CESRA 

Oakland  City  Employees  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Oakland,  California 
SUE  POTTER,  CESRA 
Nationwide  Insurance  Company 
Columbus,  Ohio 
RANDY  SCHOOLS,  CESRA 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
Bethesda,  Maryland 
PEGGY  TREDER 
Comdisco,  Inc. 

Rosemont,  Illinois 
BROOKS  H.  VINSON,  CESRL 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
Pasadena,  California 


NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Nearly  3,500  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today's  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 
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In  this  issue  . 


Getting  your  message  across. 

It’s  the  first  step  to  effective  communication — and  a  must  for  a  successful 
employee  services  program. 

To  help  employee  services  managers  get  their  message  across  to  top  man¬ 
agement,  this  month’s  cover  story  explores  “The  25  Golden  Rules  For  an  Ef¬ 
fective  Presentation.”  Whether  trying  to  obtain  funding  for  a  fitness  facility  or 
reporting  on  a  new  employee  program  to  your  boss,  these  guidelines  will  put 
you  on  the  right  path  to  a  first-rate  presentation  guaranteed  to  have  winning 
results. 

To  improve  the  communication  channels  between  employees  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  to  let  employees  know  that  their  message  matters,  employee  services 
professionals  should  consider  “Handling  Employee  Complaints.”  And  those 
employee  services  managers  who  wear  the  editor’s  hat  should  take  a  look  at 
“Your  Company  Newsletter — How  to  Make  It  ‘Write’.” 
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WE  WANT  TO  HELP  WITH  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  NEXT.  .  . 


SPECIAL  EVENT 


FOR  MORE  THAN  TWO  DECADES  FUN  SERVICES 
HAS  HELPED  COMPANIES  LIKE  YOURS. 


SPECIALIZING  IN: 


☆  Employee  Picnics 

☆  Gift  Wholesaler 

☆  Carnivals  &  fairs 

☆  Rides  &  Games 

☆  Entertainment 

☆  Theme  Parties 


☆  Advertising  Specialties 

☆  Holiday  Parties 

☆  Concessions  6f  Food 

☆  Casino  Nights 

And  More. . . 


LET  US  HELP! 


OFFICES  SERVICING  MOST  U.S.  CITIES 
FOR  THE  OFFICE  NEAR  YOU  CALL .  .  . 

TOLL  FREE 

1-800-621-1570 


In  Illinois  Call  Collect 
(312)  225-8187 
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Companies  Lean  Toward 
“Flexible"  Employment 

The  high  cost  and  legal  implications 
of  employment  policies  and  benefits  is 
spurring  flexible  employment,  notes 
James  W.  Walker  of  Cresap,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  Paget.  Walker  identifies 
flexible  employment  as  the  use  of  part- 
time  and  temporary  workers. 

“Even  with  economic  recovery,  in¬ 
terest  in  this  approach  remains  strong 
.  .  . ,”  Walker  says.  The  most  common 
reasons  cited  for  “going  flexible”  are 
the  need  to  control  staff  costs  and  the 
need  to  meet  changing  requirements 
such  as  fluctuating  work  demands. 

Senate  Study  Reports  Benefits 
Important  In  Costs  Of 
Employing  Elderly 

In  the  fall  of  1984,  the  U.S.  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  released 
a  study,  The  Costs  of  Employing  Older 
Workers.  Sen.  John  Heinz  (Pa.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  said  the  aging 


of  the  American  work  force  will  be  a 
prominent  issue  during  the  next  dec¬ 
ade.  The  “baby  bust”  may  present  a 
shortage  of  new  entrants  in  the  labor 
force,  so  the  demand  for  older  workers 
may  increase. 

The  study  examines  employment  re¬ 
lated  costs  of  an  older  work  force — 
direct  compensation,  employee  bene¬ 
fits,  turnover,  training,  performance, 
and  productivity — and  reports  two  ma¬ 
jor  conclusions  from  a  public  policy 
viewpoint; 

(1)  It  is  important  to  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  skills  and  lifetime  ed¬ 
ucation  to  prevent  older  worker  obso¬ 
lescence.  Up-to-date  skills  are  more 
important  than  any  age-related  capa¬ 
bilities  in  human  resource  costs  or  older 
worker  productivity. 

(2)  Legislative  and  regulatory  re¬ 
quirements  affecting  employment  costs 
for  older  workers  should  not  place  un¬ 
due  cost  or  administrative  problems  on 
employers.  Such  requirements  can  dis¬ 
courage  the  employment  of  older 
workers. 


Among  the  findings  of  the  study: 

•  Older  workers  overall  do  not  make 
more  than  younger  workers.  After  about 
age  50,  real  earnings  decline  with  age. 
Patterns  vary  by  individual  employer. 

•  Employee  benefits  are  the  cost 
element  for  which  there  is  specific 
quantitative  evidence  of  age-based  cost 
variation. 

•  Analysis  of  the  compensation  dol¬ 
lar  indicates  that  9.9%  of  the  total  dol¬ 
lar  is  paid  for  pension  and  welfare  ben¬ 
efits  for  which  the  costs  are  age  related. 

•  The  greatest  differences  are  found 
where  there  is  a  generous  medical  plan 
with  employee  contributions  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  defined  benefit  pension  plan.  The 
medical  plan  is  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  for  lower  paid  workers;  the  defined 
benefit  pension  plan  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  for  higher  paid  workers. 

•  Improvements  in  mortality  rates 
when  combined  with  changes  in  birth 
rates  over  time  will  make  it  important 
for  individuals  to  work  longer. 


NESRA  Education 
and 

Research  Foundation 


The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  stands  ready 
to  arm  the  employee  services  and  recreation  professional 
with  the  kind  of  bottom-line  data  that  their  bosses  understand. 


The  sole  research  organization  in  the  field  of  employee  services 
_  and  recreation,  NESRA's  Foundation  funds  biannual  field 

surveys  delivering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  pro- 
JL  gramming  trends;  studies  on  the  programs  and  produc- 
^HMffhtivity;  and  ongoing  market  research. 
w  A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day  when 
employee  services  and  recreation  will  appear  on  every  company 
map. 

Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  to  the  NESRA  Education  and 
Research  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL 
60153. 


MOVING  SOON? 

Please  let  us  know  nine  weeks  before  you 
move  what  your  new  address  will  be.  Be  sure 
to  supply  us  with  both  your  old  and  new  ad¬ 
dress,  Including  the  address  label  from  your 
current  issue. 


ATTACH  ADDRESS  LABEL  HERE 


My  new  address  will  be: 

NAME  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY _ _  STATE _ ZIP 


Mail  to: 

National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association 

2400  S.  Downing 
Westchester,  Illinois  60153 
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Emergency  Training  Saving 
Workers’  Lives 

Emergency  training  for  workers  is 
spreading  and  saving  lives  at  some  firms, 
reports  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Control  Data  Corp.  says  workers 
trained  in  cardiopulmonary  resuscita¬ 
tion  have  saved  lives  in  more  than  a 
dozen  emergencies.  About  one  em¬ 
ployee  in  15  is  trained  by  the  company 
at  a  cost  of  $11  each. 

Westinghouse/Electric  Corp.  says 
about  40  people  at  its  headquarters  are 
trained  in  CPR;  three  times  last  year 
somebody  responded  to  an  ill  worker. 
New  York  Infirmary-Beekman  Down¬ 
town  Hospital  says  CPR  aid  kept  some 
workers  alive  as  they  traveled  to  the 
emergency  room. 

Mellon  Bank  offers  CPR  training 
twice  a  year  and  promotes  training 
among  its  security  guards.  Out  of  137 
guards,  101  are  trained.  But  Citicorp 
says  only  about  8%  of  emergencies 
needing  CPR  occur  at  work;  rather  than 


do  its  own  training,  it  signs  people  up 
with  the  Red  Cross. 

U.S.  Economy  to  Expand 

Anticipated  action  on  federal  budget 
deficits  will  help  keep  the  economy  ex¬ 
panding  through  1985  and,  at  a  slower 
rate,  through  1986,  University  of 
Michigan  economists  predict. 

Failure  to  achieve  something  like  a 
$30  billion  reduction  in  the  federal  ex¬ 
penditure  package,  they  warn,  could 
result  in  rising  interest  rates  and  a  sharp 
economic  slowdown,  if  not  a  reces¬ 
sion,  next  year. 

Saul  H.  Hymans  and  Joan  P.  Crary 
presented  this  analysis  recently  in  their 
periodic  update  of  the  national  forecast 
made  last  November  at  the  University’s 
annual  Conference  on  the  Economic 
Outlook. 

The  U-M  economists  now  say  that 
the  current  quarter  will  register  a  4.8 
percent  rate  of  growth  of  real  GNP  (gross 
national  product),  to  be  followed  by 
two  quarters  of  about  5  percent  growth, 


and  a  final  quarter  growth  rate  of  3.4 
percent. 

The  growth  of  total  real  consumption 
is  forecast  to  be  strong  throughout  1985, 
but  the  growth  of  durable  goods  pur¬ 
chases  is  expected  to  be  much  stronger 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  optimistic  outlook  for  1985-86, 
they  explain,  “hinges  on  the  explicit 
assumption  that  some  modest  action  will 
be  taken  this  year  to  reduce  the  federal 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1986  and  the 
implicit  assumption  that  the  efforts  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  will  be  an  on¬ 
going  process  in  the  Congress  during 
1986.” 

VDT  Legislation  On  The  Rise 

Concern  for  the  health  of  employees 
working  on  video  display  terminals 
(VDTs)  has  prompted  states  to  pass 
legislation.  And  more  comprehensive 
legislation  will  be  introduced  this  year, 
according  to  9  to  5,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Working  Women. 
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VDT  legislation  was  passed  in  sev¬ 
eral  states  last  year,  calling  for  the 
states  to  do  further  studies  on  the  health 
hazards  and  the  remedies,  says  Diana 
Roose,  9  to  5’s  research  director.  The 
state  governments  of  Massachusetts  and 
Wisconsin  have  issued  VDT  purchas¬ 
ing  guidelines,  covering  state  employ¬ 
ees. 

‘  ‘These  guidelines  are  models  for  the 
private  sector,”  Roose  adds.  ‘‘They  will 
show  business  that  concern  for  em¬ 
ployee  health  is  good  business ,  because 
it  improves  productivity,  efficiency,  and 
motivation.” 

Heart  Disease  Will  Cost 
Billions,  Kill  4,100  Americans 
in  1985 

Each  day  in  1985  an  average  of  4,100 
Americans  will  have  heart  attacks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Heart  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  AHA  estimates  that  as  many  as 
1.5  million  Americans  may  have  a  heart 
attack  this  year,  and  about  550,000  will 


die.  According  to  the  AHA’s  1985  edi¬ 
tion  of  ‘‘Heart  Facts,”  350,000  heart 
attack  victims  will  die  before  they  reach 
the  hospital. 

There  is  good  news.  The  increase  in 
coronary  artery  bypass  surgeries  done 
each  year  slowed  in  1982,  according 
to  “Heart  Facts”  statistics.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  less  than  7%  each  year, 
compared  with  a  16%  increase  in  1981 
and  a  20%  increase  in  1980.  A  bypass 
operation  costs  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000,  depending  on  the  area  in  the 
country. 

Despite  decreases  in  deaths  in  1982, 
cardiovascular  disease  was  still  re¬ 
sponsible  for  almost  half  of  all  deaths 
in  the  nation. 

The  latest  edition  of  AHA’s  publi¬ 
cation  places  more  emphasis  on  major 
risk  factors  that  can  be  changed:  cig¬ 
arette  smoking,  high  blood  pressure, 
blood  cholesterol  levels,  and  diabetes. 
The  AHA  urges  people  to  stop  smok¬ 
ing;  to  control  blood  pressure  through 
diet,  exercise,  reducing  salt  consump¬ 
tion,  and  using  medication  when  nec¬ 


essary;  to  reduce  blood  cholesterol  lev¬ 
els  by  cutting  down  on  cholesterol  and 
saturated  (animal)  fats;  and  to  control 
diabetes. 

Employee  Sabbaticals  On  The 
Increase 

Business  sabbaticals  are  catching  on, 
according  to  a  report  in  Esquire.  A 
government  survey  finds  that  14  per¬ 
cent  of  white-collar  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  companies  offering  sabbat¬ 
ical  programs,  which  allow  employees 
to  leave  jobs  for  extended  periods  for 
rest,  relaxation  or  personal  pursuits. 

Sabbaticals  can  inspire  career  deci¬ 
sions  as  well  as  reduce  employee  bum- 
out,  the  report  notes. 

Productivity:  Turning  Around 

Productivity  growth  in  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  lagging  over  the 
past  decade,  is  ready  “for  a  significant 
long-term  turnaround,”  according  to  a 
report  from  The  Conference  Board. 


The  best  in  Athletic,  Physical  Education,  Recrea¬ 
tion,  Special  Education  and  Exercise  Equipment! 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE,  FULL-COLOR  CATALOG. 

P.O.  Box  400  •  Waterford,  CT  06385  •  203-447-3001 

Visit  us  at  the  NESRA  Annual  Conference, 
Boston,  MA,  Booth  35 
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crease  U.S.  competitiveness  in  inter¬ 
national  markets  and  generate  higher 
corporate  profits,  less  inflation,  and 
lower  rates  of  unemployment.” 

Companies  Deal  With  Drugs  In 
The  Workplace 

Drug  bust:  More  companies  are 
cracking  down  on  drug  use  on  the  job, 
reports  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

More  than  300  Virginia  Electric  & 
Power  Co.  supervisors  are  trained  to 
detect  drug  abuse  among  employees  as 
part  of  a  program  to  give  counseling  to 
those  who  need  help.  “But  if  we  catch 
a  guy  smoking  marijuana  while  he’s 
operating  a  nuclear  control  panel,”  he’s 
fired,  the  utility  warns. 

‘‘Sniffer  dogs”  hunt  drugs  at  Penn- 
zoil  Exploration  &  Production  Co.  off¬ 
shore  oil  rigs.  Even  possession  of  a 
‘  ‘roach  clip,’  ’  a  marijuana-joint  holder, 
is  ground  for  dismissal. 

Pennzoil  says  just  2%  or  so  of  its 
workers  have  drug  problems,  but  rising 
drug  use  is  an  industrywide  dilemma. 
Like  many  companies,  Newark’s  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  has  an 
employee  assistance  program.  But  if  a 
worker  goes  back  to  drugs  and  uses  the 
utility’s  two  full-time  outside  consul¬ 
tants  a  second  time,  he  may  be  fired. 

The  success  rate  for  rehabilitating  al¬ 
coholics  is  over  70%  but  for  drug  users 
is  under  50%,  says  consultant  Peter 
Bensinger. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  reports 
that  work  quality  suffers  as  on-the-job 
cocaine  use  soars. 

Three-fourths  of  callers  to  a  national 
drug  treatment  service  use  drugs  at  work; 
83%  favor  cocaine.  Of  the  227  callers 
surveyed  by  the  800-Cocaine  Helpline, 
based  at  Fair  Oaks  Hospital  in  Summit, 
N.  J. ,  25%  use  drugs  at  work  every  day. 
A  majority  said  their  work  performance 
slipped;  75%  blame  drugs  for  absen¬ 
teeism  and  18%  for  on-the-job  acci¬ 
dents. 

A  separate  Helpline  survey  shows 
that  corporate  executives  and  other  well- 
paid  professionals  use  twice  as  much 
cocaine  as  those  who  make  less.  Sev¬ 
enty  callers  with  $50, 000-plus  incomes 
used  an  average  of  15  grams  of  cocaine 
weekly.  Most  had  health  problems;  14% 


The  broadest  measure  of  productiv¬ 
ity  in  the  private  business  sector  rose 
by  2.9  percent  in  1983,  one  of  the 
steepest  jumps  since  World  War  II.  In 
comparison,  productivity  growth  ad¬ 
vanced  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  less 
than  0.1  percent  between  1973  and 
1982,  the  lowest  10-year  figure  in  nearly 
a  century. 


‘‘The  United  States,  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  awareness  of  productiv¬ 
ity,  appears  to  be  in  a  position  to  turn 
the  productivity  corner,”  observes 
Conference  Board  economist  Steven  R. 
Malin.  ‘‘These  improvements  would 
provide  substantial  long-term  benefits 
to  both  the  overall  economy  and  U.S. 
business.  They  would  significantly  in- 
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Female  Managers 
Lonely  At  The  Top 


said  their  work  was  affected.  Other  ef¬ 
fects  included  cocaine-related  seizures 
and  car  accidents. 

Regent  Hospital  in  New  York,  for 
example,  sponsors  a  “Drugs  in  the 
Workplace”  conference  to  help  busi¬ 
ness  cope. 

Tax  Changes  Will  Affect 
Employee  Benefits 

Whether  or  not  employee  benefits  are 
taxed,  benefits  such  as  group  health  and 
life  insurance  and  some  company- 
sponsored  savings  programs  are  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  possibility  alone 
of  tax  changes,  Towers,  Perrin,  Forster 
&  Crosby  advises. 

Describing  “defensive  design”  as 
the  best  strategy  for  employee  benefit 
planning  with  or  without  action  by 
Congress,  the  firm  recommends  that 
companies  take  a  number  of  actions. 

These  actions  include  exploring  ways 
of  modifying  their  defined  benefit  pen¬ 
sion  plans  to  recapture  any  surplus  as¬ 
sets  in  the  plans.  Some  of  these  plans 
may  be  replaced  by  defined  contribu¬ 
tion  plans  which  guarantee  on  retire¬ 
ment  a  fixed  benefit  amount,  typically 
based  on  the  employee’s  salary  and  years 
of  service. 

How  Employers  Reimburse 
Travel  Expenses 

Meals,  taxi  fares,  and  tips,  yes;  use 
of  health-club  facilities,  no. 

That’s  how  the  results  stack  up  in  a 
recent  survey  of  middle  and  upper-level 
managers  to  determine  how  their  or¬ 
ganizations  handle  travel  expenses. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Management  Society, 
Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  found  that 
virtually  all  employers  reimburse  ex¬ 
ecutives  for  meals,  taxi  fares,  and  tips; 
70  percent  pay  for  telephone  calls  home; 
and  60  percent  allow  executives  the  use 
of  a  credit  card.  Half  pay  for  drinks 
and  laundry,  but  only  3  percent  reim¬ 
burse  executives  for  use  of  health-club 
facilities. 

Eighty-five  percent  require  receipts 
for  reimbursable  expenses,  but  56  per¬ 
cent  waive  the  requirement  for  ex¬ 
penses  under  $25. 


Employees  On  The  Move 

Most  employees  have  worked  for  their 
present  company  less  than  six  years, 
figures  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  show.  This  consists  of  60  per¬ 
cent  of  a  workforce  of  97  million.  The 
figures  also  show  that  10  percent  have 
been  with  their  current  employer  more 
than  20  years. 


Female  executives  feel  more  isolated 
than  their  male  counterparts,  due  to  few 
peers  in  the  hierarchy  and  continuing 
nonacceptance  by  males,  says  Nancy 
Geffner  of  Right  Associates. 


Meet  the  Beautiful  People. 
And  save  a  pretty  penny. 

10%  off  admission. 

It’s  easy.  Just  order  a  supply  of  Ffin  Club  Cards.  And  you  and  your 
co-workers  can  treat  up  to  five  guests  to  a  day  of  fun  at  the  world's  largest 
working  studio  for  io%  less. 

You’ll  visit  the  sets  of  your  favor¬ 
ite  movies  and  TV  shows.  Learn 
how  we  create  special  effects.  And 
thrill  to  the  action  of  five  live  shows,  a 

See  Conan  defy  a  fire-spewing 
dragon.  Animal  actors  perform 
famous  tricks  from  movies.  And  the 1 
A-Tfeam®  recreate  the  crashes  and 
explosions  you  see  on  TV. 

Plus,  you  can  meet  the  Smurf 
characters  Easter  Wfeek  and  stars 
from  your  favorite  soaps  Memorial 
Day  \4feekend. 

So  treat  some  Beautiful  People  to 
a  day  at  Universal  Studios. 

Bor  your  supply  of  Fan  Club 
Cards,  write  RO.  Box  8620, 

Universal  City,  CA  91608. 


Admission  price  covers  Tram  Tour,  all  shows  and  attractions.  Hollywood  Fwy.  at  Lankershim  or  Cahuenga.  Open 
daily.  Tours  run  continuously.  For  information,  call  (818)  508-9600;  groups  (818)  508-S771.  Universal  Studios  is  a 
trademark  of  Universal  City  Studios,  Inc.  A-Team  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Stephen  ).  Connell  Productions.  Conan 
is  licensed  with  the  permission  of  Conan  Properties.  ©  1985  Universal  City  Studios,  Inc. 
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Check  Out 
our  exdting  program 
for  your  employees 
DAY  TRAVELER” 


Now,  with  the  Day  Traveler  coupon  book, 
your  employees  can  save  up  to  30  per¬ 
cent  off  their  room  rate  at  participating 
Days  Inn®  hotels!  For  more  information, 
or  your  complimentary  Day  Traveler 
coupon  books,  contact: 


Director  of  Sales  Promotions,  Marketing  Department 
Days  Inns  of  America,  Inc?  2751  Buford  Hwy.,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30324 

TVy  us.  And  comparer 
At  over  320  locations  across  America. 

See  us  at  Booth  #54  at  the  NESRA  Conference 


“We 

value 

our 

employees. 
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An  interview  with 
Ken  Olsen,  president, 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
NESRA  1985 
Employer  of  the  Year 


his  way  of  doing  business. 

In  fact,  to  him — Kenneth  H.  Olsen, 
founder  and  president  of  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation — there  is  no  other 
way. 

At  Digital,  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  corporate  structure  and  have  been 
since  day  one.  Doing  more  for  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  a  way  of  doing  business  for 
Olsen,  each  and  every  day. 

“We  value  our  employees,”  he  em¬ 
phasizes. 

And  it  shows.  A  family  atmosphere 
prevails  at  Digital.  Each  employee — 
there  are  89,000  world-wide — is  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  a  first-name  basis,  includ¬ 
ing  “Ken”  Olsen.  “There  is  no  ‘Mr.' 
anybody  at  Digital,”  he  says. 

Moreover,  Olsen  is  not  a  man  of  idle 
words.  His  support  of  employee  activ¬ 
ities  is  evidenced  by  Digital’s  wide  range 
of  programs,  including  recreational 
clubs,  tournaments,  an  employee  as¬ 
sistance  program,  travel  outings,  dis¬ 
count  services  and  educational  semi¬ 
nars.  And  top  management  backs  these 
programs  through  their  participation. 
You  are  just  as  likely  to  find  Olsen  in 
his  sweatshirt  and  gym  shoes  playing 


softball  with  employees  as  to  find  him 
in  a  shirt  and  tie  in  the  office. 

Because  of  this  marked  dedication 
to  developing  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
outstanding  employee  programs,  the 
National  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association  recently  named  Ol¬ 
sen  the  1985  Employer  of  the  Year. 

Typically,  Olsen  credits  his  employ¬ 
ees,  who  he  says  are  the  backbone  of 
Digital’s  outstanding  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  program. 

To  explore  the  man  behind  this  com¬ 
pany  and  its  successful  employee  pro¬ 
gram,  and  to  gain  insight  into  his  way 
of  doing  more  for  the  employee,  Em¬ 
ployee  Services  Management  recently 
interviewed  Ken  Olsen. 

ESM:  As  president  of  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation,  your  manage¬ 
ment  philosophy  has  a  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  the  organization.  How  does 
your  management  style  and  relation¬ 
ship  with  employees  combine  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  positive  and  humanistic  Dig¬ 
ital  work  environment  NESRA  has 
recognized? 

OLSEN:  We  have  always  considered 
ourselves  to  be  a  value-based  com¬ 


pany.  As  such,  we  value  our  employ¬ 
ees.  We  feel  that  the  ability  to  talk  and 
deal  with  them  directly  increases  our 
company’s  chances  of  having  a  human 
resource  space  that  feels  that  it  has  some 
vested  ownership  in  the  company.  This 
not  only  works  up  and  down  the  or¬ 
ganization,  but  also  in  peer  relation¬ 
ships. 

This  ties  directly  in  to  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation.  The  types  of  ac¬ 
tivities  offered  promote  team  play,  good 
environmental  feelings  about  the  com¬ 
pany  and  good  mental  and  physical 
health. 

ESM:  What  is  your  leisure  philoso¬ 
phy? 

OLSEN:  An  employee  cannot  be  un¬ 
happy  off  the  job  and  happy  on  the  job, 
and  vice  versa.  Leisure  time  activities 
provide  a  happy  quality  life. 

ESM:  What  role  does  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  have  in  a  high- 
tech  environment? 

OLSEN:  It  appears  that  the  trend  world¬ 
wide  is  for  companies  to  do  more  for 
their  employees.  High-tech  is  no  ex¬ 
ception. 
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Ken  Olsen 


“Employee 
services  and 
recreation 
programs  increase 
productivity  .  .  . 
reduce  stress,  give 
employees  better 
physical  and 
mental  health  .  .  . 
and  provide  a 
balance  in  people’s 
lives.” 


We,  as  well  as  other  high-tech  com¬ 
panies,  seem  to  be  promoting  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  in  the 
communities  where  we  co-exist. 

ESM:  When  and  how  did  DEC  begin 
offering  physical,  social,  cultural, 
educational  and  civic  programs  for 
its  employees? 

OLSEN:  Almost  from  day  one. 

ESM:  DEC  employees  work  at  vary¬ 
ing  locations  and  the  company  owns 
few  recreational  facilities.  How  did 
you  overcome  these  obstacles  and 
create  such  an  excellent,  well-rounded 
employee  services  and  recreation 
program? 

OLSEN:  I  didn’t.  Employees  at  Digital 
have  always  been  encouraged  to  be  cre¬ 
ative  and  to  have  some  say  in  what  goes 
on. 

What  started  off  as  a  volunteer  effort 
on  the  part  of  many  employees  world¬ 
wide  became  a  part  of  the  corporate 
structure.  It  became  evident  to  us  that 
it  made  good  business  sense  to  have 
qualified  people  running  the  programs, 
people  who  are  capable  of  using  our 


resources  such  as  the  legal  department, 
purchasing,  safety,  risk  management, 
communications  and  graphic  arts. 

Each  facility  has  its  own  program 
and  gears  it  to  the  wants,  the  needs  and 
the  cultural  requirements  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  within  that  facility. 

ESM:  It’s  been  said  that  a  family 
atmosphere  prevails  at  Digital  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  family- 
run  company.  How  do  employee  pro¬ 
grams  contribute  to  this  “personal 
touch?” 

OLSEN:  There  is  no  “Mr.”  anybody 
at  Digital.  Everyone  is  on  a  first-name 
basis.  When  programs  are  offered,  all 
levels  of  management  participate. 

ESM:  What  role  have  you  played  in 
the  development  of  your  company’s 
employee  programs? 

OLSEN:  Senior  management  over  all 
has  played  a  role  in  the  development 
of  the  programs;  again,  by  participating 
in  them  themselves. 

ESM:  What  new  programs  would  you 
like  to  see  added  or  expanded? 


T?E  HAVE  A  SAYING  IN  FLORIDA, 
WaV/HEN  YOU  NEED  IT  BAD. . . 
L/UE'VE  GOT  IT  GOOD. 

And,  that’s  exactly  why  Holiday  Inn  hotels  in  Florida 
offer  you  these  5  exclusive  Gotta  Getaway  packages. 

•  GOTTA  GETAWAY  WEEKENDS 

The  perfect  mini-vacation  when  you  need  time  for  yourselves.  Weekend  rate  allows  up 
to  four  persons  to  share  accommodations  with  two  full-size  double  beds. 

•  GOTTA  GETAWAY  VACATIONS 

Add  another  day  or  up  to  a  week  to  your  Gotta  Getaway  Weekend  and  you  have  the 
perfect,  and  perfectly  economical,  vacation  package. 

•  HONEYMOON  PACKAGES  (4  DAYS/3  NIGHTS) 

A  special  room  rate,  bottle  of  chilled  champagne,  and  daily  breakfast,  add  up  to  an 
incredible  first  or  second  honeymoon  value. 

•  GOLFPAC  GETAWAYS 

Whether  you’re  a  duffer  or  scratch  player  you’ll  like  the  variety  of  challenging  courses 
and  excellent  package  rates  offered  exclusively  by  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.  of  Florida. 

•  GROUP  PACKAGES 

No  less  than  twenty  (20)  all  inclusive  and  specially  priced  packages  for  group  outings 
are  available.  Tickets  to  Disney  World,  EPCOT,  Sea  World  and  Kennedy  Space  Center 
are  part  of  the  package  features. 


FLORIDA  VACATIONS  ^ 

DISCOUNTED  15%  TO  50%  FOR 
NESRA  MEMBER  COMPANIES 
—  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  10  HOTELS  — 

First  Class  "AFFORDABLE"  Accommodations 

ORLANDO  — 

•  INTERNATIONAL  DRIVE  — 651 5  International  Drive 

•  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  —  5750  T.G.  Lee  Boulevard 

•  LEE  ROAD  —  626  Lee  Road 

•  CENTRAL  PARK  —  7900  S.  Orange  Blossom  Trail 

•  MAIN:  GATE  —  7300  Spacecoast  Parkway 

COCOA  BEACH  — 

•  COCOA  BEACH  —  1 300  N.  Atlantic  Avenue 

MIAMI  — 

•  MIAMI  BEACH/OCEANSIDE  — 2201  Collins  Avenue 

•  MIAMI  BEACH/SURFSIDE  — 8701  Collins  Avenue 

•  MIAMI  SPRINGS/AIRPORT  —  1 1 1 1  S.  Poinciana  Boulevard 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CHARLESTON,  S.  CAROLINA 

•  MILLS  HOUSE  — 115  Meeting  St.,  Corner  of  Meeting  &  Queen 

FOR  FULL  COLOR  BROCHURES  - 

CALL  305/851-4023  or  WRITE  -  Holiday  Inns,  inc. 

5850  T.G.  Lee  Blvd. 
Orlando,  Florida  32812 
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Ken  Olsen  practices  what  he  preaches:  Above , 
at  Digital. 

OLSEN:  While  the  programs  probably 
will  expand  on  their  own  anyway,  a 
few  come  to  mind  that  will  need  to  be 
added  to  or  expanded  with  some  senior 
management  support. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  will  see 
our  current  employee  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  expand.  The  stress  of  today’s  so¬ 
ciety  will  make  this  necessary.  We  plan, 
too,  to  develop  a  nation-wide  wellness 
program. 

Third,  but  certainly  not  least  impor¬ 
tant,  we  will  have  to  take  a  much  more 
concerted  look  at  pre-retirement  plan¬ 
ning.  Digital  is  only  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  has  not  had  that  many  retirees 
to  date.  As  we  grow  older,  the  need 
for  this  pre-retirement  planning  will  be¬ 
come  greater. 

ESM:  How  would  you  describe  the 
work  environment  at  DEC? 

OLSEN:  In  two  words:  Informal  and 
casual. 

ESM:  What  impact  do  your  em¬ 
ployee  programs  have  on  workers  and 
the  organization  itself? 


he  plays  softball  with  employees.  All  levels  of  management  participate  in  employee  activities 


OLSEN:  Without  question,  manage¬ 
ment  participation  in  our  leisure  time 
programs  has  resulted  in  an  improved 
environment  between  coworkers  and 
management. 

ESM:  Why  do  you  believe  employee 
services  and  recreation  is  good  busi¬ 
ness? 

OLSEN:  Employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  programs,  when  done  well,  in¬ 
crease  productivity  through  better  team 
work,  reduce  stress,  give  employees 
better  physical  and  mental  health  which 
will  result  in  the  decrease  of  absentee¬ 
ism,  and  provide  a  balance  in  people’s 
lives. 

ESM:  Is  top  management  support 
crucial  to  the  success  of  employee 
programs?  Do  you  encourage  man¬ 
agement  to  participate  in  these  pro¬ 
grams? 

OLSEN:  As  previously  stated,  top 
management  does  participate  in  these 
programs.  The  employee  services  and 
recreation  nroerams  at  Digital  are  so 


thoroughly  integrated  into  the  organi¬ 
zational  structure  of  the  company  that 
it  is  a  way  of  our  doing  business  now. 

ESM:  What  do  you  believe  the  future 
holds  for  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation?  How  does  employee  services 
fit  in  with  the  changing  corporate  cli¬ 
mate? 

OLSEN:  The  future  looks  extremely 
bright  for  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation.  As  society  becomes  more  au¬ 
tomated  and  more  technical,  it  will  grow 
into  a  generation  of  people  who  will 
have  and  require  more  leisure  time. 
People  will  grow  closer  to  their  work. 

Another  point  to  be  made  at  this  time 
is  that  of  the  pressure  from  off-shore 
companies.  They  are  still  way  ahead 
of  us.  For  instance,  in  our  plants  in 
Europe,  we  have  to  build  facilities  for 
our  employees;  we  would  be  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  if  we  didn’t. 

Employee  services  and  recreation 
programs  have  always  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  way  of  doing  business 
at  Digital.  ^ 
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1261  BROADWAY  /  SUITE  507  /  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10001 
212-725-2277  /  TELEX:  225070LSBC 


Designer  and  Brand  Name  Merchandise  at 
prices  below  Wholesale.  (Casio,  Sunbeam, 
Pierre  Cardin,  Gucci,  Yve  Saint  Laurent,  Sanyo, 
Totes,  and  Much  More) 

Our  professional  staff  has  expertise  in  filling 
your  Companies  Merchandise  needs  for: 

Company  Stores 
Promotions  and  Blood  Drives 
Company  Picnics 
Fund  Raising 

Holiday  and  Special  Event  Gifts 
Customizes  Stuffed  Animals, 

Tote  Bags  and  More 

Please  request  our  catalog. 


Mi  M  wn™  ¥®y  WEI 

cash  •  key  < 

SOC-N-POC’ 

Patent  Pending 

THE  NEWEST  SENSATION  IN  ADVERTISING  WEARABLES  'm 


*  Authentic  California  Active  Sportswear 

*  Finest  American  Workmanship 

*  Professional  Sports  Hi  Bulk  for  Comfort 

*  Quality  -  B0%  Cotton,  20%  Stretch  Nylon 

*  Machine  Washable/No  Shrinkage 

*  Guaranteed  for  One  (1)  Year 

*  Large  Selection  of  Colors  (31) 

*  Practical/Stay-Closed  Pocket 

*  Inexpensive 

*  All  Ages  and  Sizes 


100  Children's' Over  the  Calf 
Up  to  Height  5' 

Children's  Shoe  Size  1-5 

200  Youth/Ladies'  Over  the  Calf 
Fits  Height  5'  to  5'10" 

Shoe  Size  5-1 2 

300  Men's  Over  the  Calf 
Fits  Height  5'10"  to  6'2" 
Shoe  Size  7-1 S 

400  King  Over  the  Calf 
fits  Height  6'2"  to  6'8" 

For  more  Information  call: 


402  B  FIGUE ROA  or  I 

ALJAOENA.  CA  9100!  X  dijy 

(213)684-4262 

THE  MARK  SOC-N-POC  AND  POCKET  OESIGN  ARE  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  IN  THE  U.S.  PATENT  AND  TRAOEMARK  OFFICE. 
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NESRA  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS 


Take  advantage  of  the  special  NESRA  room  rate  of 
$30.00,  plus  tax,  single  or  double  occupancy,  daily. 

Valid  7  days  a  week,  on  availability,  expires  December  26,  1985. 


Enjoy  the  friendly  Hacienda  hospitality  featuring: 

★  Fine  Dining— Charcoal  Room  —  24-hour 
Coffee  Shop  &  Daily  Buffet 

★  Spectacular  Show  —  "Fire  and  Ice" 

★  Bolero  Lounge  —  nightly  entertainment 

★  Exciting  Casino 

★  Two  Swimming  Pools 

★  Six  Free  Tennis  Courts 


SPECIAL  BONUS  if  you  stay  with  us  midweek 
(Sunday— Thursday)  in  June,  July  or  August. 

You  receive  a  Two  for  One  discount  coupon  for  the 
cocktail  show  of  FIRE  AND  ICE. 

For  individual  reservations  call  toll  free  800-634-6713, 
and  identify  yourself  as  being  a  NESRA  member. 

Full  service  convention  and  meeting  facilities 
available.  For  information,  call  the  Sales  Department 
toll  free  800-634-6655.  X) 


NESRA 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBER 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  at  our  exhibit  booth 
during  the  NESRA  Trade  Show  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  ^  . 
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The 


Golden  Rules 
For  an 
Effective 
Presentation 


by  Ronald  E.  LeBleu,  Ph.D. 


long,  long  time  ago  in  a  company 
not  so  far  away,  I  was  asked  by  top 
management  to  help  coach  individuals 
who  were  to  make  presentations  by  key 
management  committees.  Such  presen¬ 
tations  had  had  a  checkered  history  over 
the  years,  with  both  sad  and  colorful 
outcomes.  Sometimes  things  had  gone 
smoothly  but  often  key  proposals  had 
been  stymied  because  of  poor  presen¬ 
tations  and.  yes.  some  even  dreadful 
proposals  had  been  accepted  because 
of  brilliant  presentations.  Careers  could 
soar  or  be  damned  as  a  result  of  events 
occurring  at  these  presentation  ses¬ 
sions. 
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Golden  Rules 

Careers 
could  soar 
or  be  damned 
as  a  result 
of  events 
occurring 
at  these 
presentation 
sessions.” 


As  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
the  organization  over  time  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  set  of  ‘  ‘Golden  Rules’  ’  for  com¬ 
mittee  presentations.  The  task  facing 
those  of  us  asked  to  help  was  to  ac¬ 
quaint  prospective  presenters  with  these 
“Rules”  and  to  work  with  the  individ¬ 
uals  to  improve  the  odds  of  effective 
messages  being  conveyed  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  setting. 

The  “Rules”  were  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  and  highly  appropriate.  They  ac¬ 
curately  conveyed  both  general  and 
culture-specific  guidance  to  the  would- 
be  presenter.  The  culture-specific  em¬ 
phasis  was  particularly  important  since 
many  presenters  were  new  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  an  individual’s  first  manage¬ 
ment  presentation  often  was  a  critical 
event  in  one’s  adaptation — or  lack 
thereof — to  the  company  culture, 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  high¬ 
light  some  of  the  original  “Golden 
Rules”  (plus  a  few  new  ones  I  have 
added)  as  they  apply  before,  during  and 
after  a  presentation.  The  “Rules”  fall 
into  three  categories: 

1 .  The  staging  rules  applicable  prior 
to  an  actual  presentation. 

2.  The  presentation  rules  applicable 
during  the  presentation. 

3.  The  follow-up  rules  necessary  to 
ensure  that  actions  expected  after 
a  presentation  do  indeed  occur. 

All  these  “Rules”  will  be  viewed 
with  regard  to  their  adherence  by  the 
presenter,  total  management  audience, 
and  the  individual  within  the  manage¬ 
ment  audience  who  is  often  the  “spon¬ 
sor”  (perhaps  boss)  of  the  speaker.  The 
“sponsor”  has  a  critically  important 
role  since  he  or  she  is  frequently  jug¬ 
gling  two  roles  at  a  presentation:  a)  one 
of  the  decision-makers  in  the  audience; 
and  b)  coach/boss/advisor  of  the 
speaker. 

In  other  words,  the  “sponsor”  will 
inescapably  share  the  glory  of  a  good 
presentation  and  share  the  blame  for  a 
poor  one. 

Let’s  begin  with  the  “Golden  Rules” 
for  staging,  first  those  required  by  the 
presenter. 


STAGING  RULES  FOR  THE 
PRESENTER 

“Golden  Rule’’  #1: 


When  scheduled  to  make  a  presen¬ 
tation  to  a  management  committee,  find 
out  as  specifically  and  concretely  as 
possible  what  is  expected  of  you. 

“Golden  Rule”  #2: 


Find  out  how  much  time  is  available 
for  the  topic,  and  how  much  of  the 
available  time  should  be  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  itself  and  how  much  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Aggressively  seek  clarity  on  these 
points.  If  you  are  a  new  employee,  this 
applies  not  only  to  the  presentation  at 
hand  but  about  all  presentations  in  this 
particular  company.  What  are  the  ex¬ 
pectations? 

“Golden  Rule”  #3: 

Make  an  outline  of  your  presentation 
listing  the  major  points  you  want  to 
make  (there  should  be  only  one  to  three 
such  points).  If  your  presentation  is  a 
proposal,  state  in  one  sentence  the  main 
point(s). 

You  must  analyze  the  message  to  be 
conveyed  in  terms  of  the  ‘  ‘big  ticket’  ’ 
items. 

“Golden  Rule”  #4: 


You  should  “lobby”  ahead  of  time 
on  any  decision;  i.e.,  no  management 
audience  likes  to  be  surprised  by  a  pre¬ 
sentation  or  a  topic  that  is  coming  at 
them  “off  the  wall.”  Lobbying  should 
be  done  for  information  gathering, 
clarification,  or  benefit  selling  of  a  dif¬ 
ficult  proposal. 
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Here  again  a  quest  for  clarity  comes 
into  play.  But  also  three  other  actions 
are  required:  eliciting  support  (lobby¬ 
ing)  from  and  educating  your  audience 
in  advance  of  the  presentation.  Thirdly, 
at  this  point  it  is  wise  to  construct  an 
overall  picture  of  impressions  from  this 
process  and  to  refine  the  outline  of  the 
proposed  presentation. 

“Golden  Rule”  #5: 


When  designing  your  presentation, 
start  with  the  major  points,  or  the  pri¬ 
mary  request  you  are  making  of  the 
committee,  and  plan  to  do  it  with  the 
aid  of  one  single  transparency. 

The  rest  of  your  presentation  should 
be  pertinent  information,  substantiat¬ 
ing  the  major  points.  (You  can  lose 
your  audience  very  quickly  when  you 
use  the  ‘  ‘build-up’  ’  technique  of  giving 
background,  present  situation,  alter¬ 
natives  and  recommendations,  in  that 
order). 

“Golden  Rule”  #6: 


Transparencies  and  slides  should  be 
easily  legible  in  terms  of  print  quality 
and  size,  and  not  overly  crowded  with 
information.  Fuzzy  and  busy  visual  aids 
are  not  visual  and  do  not  aid. 

President  Reagan’s  charts  in  his  tel¬ 
evision  talks  are  generally  clear  and 
legible.  You  may  not  agree  with  what 
they  convey,  but  you  certainly  know 
what  the  President  intends. 

Visualize  in  your  mind  the  essential 
points  of  your  talk  and  be  patient.  It  is 
often  frustrating  to  edit  and  not  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

This  is  an  opportune  time  to  review 
the  proposed  talk  with  the  sponsor,  to 
draft  a  list  of  expected  questions,  to 
assemble  supplemental  materials  for 
distribution  before  or  at  the  meeting, 
and  to  practice,  practice,  practice. 

“Golden  Rule”  #7: 


Pre-meeting  material  for  the  audi¬ 
ence  should  be  distributed  well  in  ad¬ 


vance  of  the  meeting.  If  you  prepare 
10  slides,  the  presentation  might  only 
use  three  or  four  with  the  others  avail¬ 
able  as  additional  information  only  if 
needed.  The  listeners  will  determine  if 
more  information  is  needed,  not  you. 

Educating  is  again  key  here.  The 
reader  must  not  be  overwhelmed,  but 
it  is  a  good  opportunity  to  spread  the 
written  word  to  reinforce  earlier  face- 
to-face  conversation. 


STAGING  RULES  FOR  THE 
SPONSOR  AND  AUDIENCE 

Now  let’s  turn  to  the  “Rules”  and 
staging  actions  that  apply  to  manage¬ 
ment  audiences  and  in  particular  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  presenter. 

The  next  four  “Rules”  apply  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  sponsor. 


“Golden  Rule”  #8: 


Find  out  from  the  management  com¬ 
mittee  what  (specifically)  is  wanted  in 
a  requested  presentation.  If  the  request 
didn’t  come  at  a  committee  meeting, 
then  check  with  the  chairman  as  to 
what’s  wanted. 


“Golden  Rule”  #9: 


Find  out  from  the  chairman  how  much 
time  is  available  for  the  topic  and  how 
much  of  the  available  time  should  be 
for  the  presentation  itself  and  how  much 
for  discussion. 


“Golden  Rule”  #10: 


Communicate  the  results  of  items  1 
and  2  above  to  the  person  preparing  the 
presentation. 


“Golden  Rule”  #11: 


Go  over  the  presentation  with  the 
presenter  prior  to  the  committee  meet¬ 
ing  so  that  you  are  fully  familiar  with 


“When 
designing 
your  presentation , 
start  with 
the  major 
points ,  or  the 
primary 
request  you 
are  making  , 
of  the 
committee , 
and  plan  to  - 
do  it  with 
the  aid  of 
one  single 
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Golden  Rules 

“You  should 
‘lobby’  ahead  of 
time  on  any 
decision  ...  no 
management 
audience  likes 
to  be  surprised 
by  a  presentation 
or  topic  that 
is  coming  at 
them  ‘off  the 
wall.’  ” 


it  and  know  that  it  conforms  to  the 
“Golden  Rules”. 

The  actions  represented  in  these  four 
“Rules”,  if  done  well,  are  of  critical 
value  to  the  presenter  and  signal  a  pos¬ 
itive  commitment  to  a  successful  pre¬ 
sentation. 

I  vividly  remember  the  look  of  hor¬ 
ror  on  my  boss’s  face  during  a  presen¬ 
tation  when  it  became  clear  that  my 
message  and  his  expectation  of  that 
message  were  not  in  agreement.  We 
had  not  spent  sufficient  time  together 
going  over  my  proposal. 


“Golden  Rule’’  #12: 


Share  your  insights  and  expectations 
with  the  would-be  presenter  when  you 
are  approached  by  him  or  her  about  a 
prospective  presentation. 


“Golden  Rule’’  #13: 


Do  your  homework  before  attending 
the  presentation.  Read  any  background 
material  and  note  your  reactions  and 
concerns. 

Enough  said. 


PRESENTATION  RULES  FOR 
THE  PRESENTER 

At  last  we  arrive  at  the  presentation 
itself.  Let’s  look  at  the  “Rules”  that 
apply  here,  first  for  presenters. 

“Golden  Rule”  #14: 


When  making  your  presentation,  start 
with  the  major  points,  or  the  primary 
request  you  are  making  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  do  it  with  the  aid  of  one 
single  transparency. 

The  rest  of  the  your  presentation 
should  be  pertinent  information  sub¬ 
stantiating  the  major  points.  (You  can 


lose  your  audience  very  quickly  when 
you  use  the  “build-up”  technique  of 
giving  background,  present  situation, 
alternatives,  and  recommendations,  in 
that  order). 

Note  the  similarity  to  one  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  “Rules”.  What  this  means  is:  give 
the  presentation  as  you  designed  it! 

Let’s  also  assume  that  your  appear¬ 
ance  is  consistent  with  cultural  norms 
(if  they  wear  togas,  you  wear  togas) 
and  that  you  have  been  punctual.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  you  are  enunciating  clearly 
and  are  demonstrating  energy  and  con¬ 
fidence  (even  the  confidence  to  say  “I 
don’t  know”  if  that  is  necessary). 

“Golden  Rule”  #15: 

Have  a  sense  of  humor.  Long  meet¬ 
ings  are  tolerable  only  if  everything  on 
the  agenda,  however  serious,  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  sense  of  perspective  which  is 
best  maintained  with  a  little  humor. 

Stay  loose,  and  be  able  to  stand  back 
from  the  situation.  Use  of  humor  in  a 
presentation  can,  of  course,  be  a  cul¬ 
tural  “no-no.”  But  even  if  it  is,  at  least 
maintain  an  internal  sense  of  humor. 

“Golden  Rule”  #16: 

Ask  for  feedback  on  your  presenta¬ 
tion. 

•  “Have  I  been  clear?” 

•  “Do  you  need  more  informa¬ 
tion?” 

•  “Is  it  clear  what  I  am  asking  for?” 

Not  just  after  the  talk  but  throughout 

the  presentation,  pause  and  listen  to 
check  your  contact  with  the  audience. 

“Golden  Rule”  #17: 

You  should  accept  the  possibility  of 
being  sent  “back  to  the  drawing  board” 
to  make  changes,  etc.  after  making  your 
presentation.  This  is  not  unusual  and 
shouldn’t  cause  you  undue  feelings  of 
frustration. 
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“Golden  Rule”  #18: 

Listen.  If  questions  are  permitted 
during  the  talk  and  you  have  them,  ask 
them.  If  questions  are  to  be  reserved 
until  after  the  talk,  jot  down  what  you 
want  to  ask  as  the  presentation  unfolds. 

Questions  and  comments  should  be 
to  the  point.  Sermonizing  and  ax-grind- 
ing  are  temptations  at  this  time.  Don’t 
succumb  to  the  temptations — unless  you 
enjoy  those  knowing  smiles  that  can 
come  to  the  faces  of  your  peers  and 
relish  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  pre¬ 
senter’s  message  and  the  thoughts  of 
other  listeners. 

“Golden  Rule”  #19 

(particularly  for  sponsors): 

Help  in  elaborating  any  points  of  the 
presentation  in  a  supportive  way. 

And  sometimes  the  most  supportive 
way  may  be  to  say  nothing  at  all,  if  the 
speaker  has  sufficiently  made  the  point. 

“Golden  Rule”  #20 

(particularly  for  sponsors): 

Summarize  with  the  presenter  what 
additional  information  may  be  re¬ 
quired;  what  has  been  agreed  to;  and, 
what  is  to  happen  next. 

This  step  is  particularly  important  so 
that  all  parties  leave  the  meeting  with 
similar  expectations. 

FOLLOW-UP:  RULES  FOR  THE 
PRESENTER 


“Golden  Rule”  #21: 

Review  meeting  results  with  the 
sponsors  and  ensure  that  meeting  re¬ 
sults  are  circulated  to  appropriate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  whether  they 
attended  the  presentation  or  not. 

Here  you  are  also  entitled  to  breathe 
a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  presentation  is 
over. 


“Golden  Rule”  #22: 


Refine  your  action  plan  if  meeting 
results  dictate.  This  can  also  mean  “re¬ 
lobbying”  and  further  consolidating 
support  for  your  plan. 

FOLLOW-UP:  RULES  FOR 
BOTH  SPONSOR  AND 
AUDIENCE 

“Golden  Rule”  #23: 


Review  thoroughly  the  minutes  of 
the  presentation  and  compare  them  to 
your  notes.  If  there  are  disparities, 
check-in  with  the  presenter  or  the  spon¬ 
sor. 

“Golden  Rule”  #24: 


Stick  to  your  own  commitments  made 
at  the  presentation  and  press  for  prom- 
mised  target  dates  and  results. 

As  a  member  of  senior  management, 
you  can  do  no  less. 

“Golden  Rule”  #25 

(particularly  for  sponsors): 

Constructively  critique  the  presen¬ 
tation  with  the  presenter  and  co-stra- 
tegize  as  to  what  needs  doing  when. 

T 

A  here  you  have  it.  Twenty-five 
“Golden  Rules”  for  effective  presen¬ 
tations  to  management  committees.  Not 
necessarily  an  exhaustive  list  but,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  useful  set  of  guidelines. 

Keep  the  “Golden  Rules”  in  mind 
as  you  prepare  for  your  next  presen¬ 
tation.  Use  them  as  they  are  for  a 
checklist  or  modify  them  as  they  fit 
your  situation.  You’ll  be  pleased  with 
the  results! 


Ronald  E.  LeBleu,  Ph.D.,  is  a  managing 
partner  of  Software  People  Concepts,  Inc., 
a  firm  specializing  in  general  management 
and  human  resource  consulting.  He  will  be 
speaking  at  NESRA’s  44th  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Boston. 
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Your  Company 
Newsletter- 
How  to  Maki 

WriteA 


By  Pat  Yendell,  CESRA 

w 

T  T  hy  have  a  company  newsletter? 

Because  there  is  no  better  way  to  get 
a  message  across  to  employees.  Other 
than  their  paycheck,  the  company 
newsletter  is  probably  read  by  more 
employees  than  any  other  single  piece 
of  company  material. 

A  company  publication  is  a  useful, 
visible  tool  that  keeps  the  communi¬ 
cation  channels  open  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  employees.  This  is  obviously 
important  in  a  large,  decentralized  op¬ 
eration,  but  also  helps  smaller  com¬ 
panies  share  information  among  di¬ 
verse  groups  and  individuals.  Specific 
purposes  may  vary  depending  on  the 
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size  or  type  of  company,  but  several 

are  most  common: 

•  To  inform  by  telling  employees  about 
company  policies,  business  trends, 
activities,  achievements  and  future 
prospects. 

•  To  build  employees’  pride  and  in¬ 
terest  in  their  work. 

•  To  promote  identity  with  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  company  loyalty. 

•  To  increase  efficiency  by  promoting 
employee  safety,  health  and  fitness; 
by  reducing  waste,  absenteeism  and 
tardiness;  and  by  promoting  ideas  for 
improvement. 

•  To  boost  morale  by  featuring  em¬ 
ployees,  not  just  on  the  job,  but  at 
home,  too;  by  giving  employees  per¬ 
sonal  recognition,  an  element  as  im¬ 
portant  as  salary  to  most  people. 


The  bottom-line  reveals  that  a  news¬ 
letter  contributes  positively  to  the 
workplace  environment  by  keeping 
employees  happy,  satisfied,  doing  bet¬ 
ter  work  and  speaking  well  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

WHAT’S  INVOLVED? 

Some  organizations  have  dismissed 
the  idea  of  a  company  publication,  even 
though  they  recognize  its  benefits,  be¬ 
cause  they  think  it  would  take  too  much 
time  and  money.  But  the  fact  is,  usu¬ 
ally  the  exact  opposite  is  true. 

By  combining  separate  announce¬ 
ments,  bulletins,  notices  and  flyers  into 
a  single,  regularly  scheduled  multi-page 
publication,  actual  printing  and  distri¬ 
bution  costs  can  be  reduced.  Further, 
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All  you  need  to  know 
to  produce  a  top-notch 
employee  newsletter .  .  . 


a  single  publication  is  more  likely  to 
be  read  and  retained. 

It’s  of  primary  importance  to  estab¬ 
lish,  in  writing,  the  editorial  objectives 
for  your  publication  and  have  manage¬ 
ment  approval  for  the  functions  the 
publication  is  expected  to  accomplish. 

Finding  the  ways  to  meet  your  ob¬ 
jectives,  once  they’re  set,  is  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  responsibility,  of  course.  But 
without  a  map,  there’s  no  road  to  fol¬ 
low.  It’s  all  in  knowing  how  to  do  it. 


WHAT  TO  COVER? 

Everyone  in  your  company  should 
be  able  to  read  about  the  arrival  of  new 
employees,  service  anniversaries  and 
special  events.  And  of  course,  you  also 


want  your  publication  to  report  on  the 
company’s  new  personnel  policies  and 
programs  of  which  it  is  so  proud.  Or 
to  remind  employees  of  the  athletic  and 
social  events  organized  around  the 
company,  charity  drives  and  commu¬ 
nity  services  employees  perform,  and 
scholarships  or  contests  offered  by  the 
company  to  employees  or  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

Naturally,  you  will  want  to  create  a 
section  publicizing  your  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  activities,  as  well 
as  tournament  winners  and  the  like. 

Beyond  all  that,  you  can  provide 
general  information  that  is  helpful  to 
the  employee,  whether  or  not  it  bears 
directly  upon  a  company  program  or 
service.  You  can  report  on  local  com¬ 
munity  programs  for  which  employees 


are  eligible.  You  can  provide  re¬ 
minders  on  holidays  and  even  an  oc¬ 
casional  entertaining  tip  or  favorite  rec¬ 
ipe.  Tips  on  how  employees  can  improve 
their  work  habits,  information  on  good 
supervisory  techniques  and  news  on 
health  care  and  illness  prevention  are 
always  valuable. 

Much  of  this  potentially  beneficial 
information,  designed  to  help  set  the 
tone  and  create  the  climate  you  want 
in  the  workplace,  is  available  in  ready- 
to-use  format  from  numerous  profes¬ 
sional,  inexpensive  outside  resources. 
Your  best  source,  however,  remains 
near-at-hand — your  fellow  employees, 
management  and  rank-and-file  co¬ 
workers. 

The  best  approach  with  any  story  to 
be  covered  is  direct  and  honest.  Be 
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concise  and  consistent,  whether  re¬ 
porting  a  difficult  situation  or  a  very 
exciting  scoop.  Interview  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  made  the  decisions  and  quote 
them.  Make  sure  you  tell  why  a  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  and  how  it  affects  your 
readers.  Present  a  positive  reflection  of 
management  and  the  future.  The  con¬ 
fidence,  morale  and  loyalty  of  com¬ 
pany  employees  may  be  at  stake,  so 
take  the  time  out  for  thoughtful  re¬ 
search. 


GETTING  STARTED 

The  first  step  in  launching  your  com¬ 
pany’s  publication  is  to  appoint  the  ed¬ 
itor.  The  person  who  handles  public 
relations,  employee  relations  or  com¬ 
munications  is  a  logical  choice.  If  he 
or  she  is  too  busy,  someone  with  writ¬ 
ing  experience — a  one-time  reporter  on 
the  school  paper,  an  English  major  or 
someone  with  proven  grammatical  skills 
would  do  well. 

The  editor  should  be  the  one  who 
receives  all  material  that  employees 
should  or  will  want  to  read.  His  or  her 
name  on  the  masthead  will  communi¬ 
cate  this  to  other  staffers,  who  may  be 
appointed  or  volunteer  to  support  the 
editor  in  other  areas  of  the  company. 

It  would  be  wise  to  have  an  execu¬ 
tive  assume  supervisory  responsibility 
for  the  publication,  to  scan  each  issue 
for  the  suitability  of  material  or  perhaps 
to  suggest  an  area  for  additional  cov¬ 
erage. 

NAMING  YOUR  PUBLICATION 

A  title  should — above  all — remind 
your  readers  who  you  are  and  what  you 
are  all  about.  Remember,  your  em¬ 
ployees  probably  have  plenty  to  read, 
so  you  need  an  entertaining  or  catchy 
name  for  the  company  publication  that 
sets  the  tone  and  involves  the  reader 
right  away. 

A  short,  clever,  catchy  title  is  great — 
if  it  works.  Just  keep  in  mind  that  there 
are  more  important  considerations  than 
being  clever.  Long  explanatory  titles 
are  probably  unnecessary,  since  your 


publication  won’t  be  competing  in  the 
marketplace.  A  good  way  to  lighten  the 
creative  burden  and  build  up  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  new  publication  is  to  spon¬ 
sor  an  employee  contest  to  come  up 
with  the  name. 

HOW  ABOUT  THE  COST? 

Asking  what  it  costs  to  publish  a 
newsletter  is  like  pricing  a  new  car.  It 
all  depends  on  what  you  want  and  what 
your  budget  will  allow.  A  Rolls  Royce 
will  cost  more  than  a  Ford,  but  they 
both  will  provide  dependable  transpor¬ 
tation. 


More  employees  at  every 
level  will  probably  read  the 
company  publication  than 
any  other  single  piece  of 
company  material  (other 
than  their  paychecks,  of 
course). 
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Among  the  factors  that  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  cost  are: 

•  Frequency. 

•  Size;  numbers  of  pages  and  copies. 

•  Reproduction  method;  photocopy  vs. 
printing. 

•  Type  of  paper. 

•  Number  of  colors. 

•  Number  of  photos;  black  &  white 
vs.  full  color. 

•  Typeset  vs.  typewritten. 

•  Artwork. 

•  Distribution  methods:  in-house  vs. 
home  mailing. 

It  is  best  to  have  some  preconceived 
notions  about  what  your  “ideal”  pub¬ 
lication  would  look  like  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  bids  from  outside  printers. 
Samples  of  other  publications  similar 
to  what  you  want  yours  to  resemble  are 
helpful  in  obtaining  more  accurate  pric¬ 
ing. 


HOW  OFTEN? 

Experience  shows  that  every  one  to 
two  months  is  the  ideal  publication 
schedule,  but  you  shouldn’t  lock  your¬ 
self  into  that  without  considering  the 
alternatives.  The  volume  of  material 
and  your  need  for  fast  or  frequent  com¬ 
munication  are  the  primary  factors  de¬ 
termining  the  frequency  of  publication. 
Available  staff  and  financial  resources 
are  factors,  too. 

While  there  are  no  set  rules  for 
scheduling,  there  are  some  strong  ar¬ 
guments  against  a  random  approach — 
coming  out  irregularly — and  against  an 
unduly  long  interval  between  issues. 

An  effective  publication  should  build 
leadership.  Your  employees  will  forget 
you  have  a  newsletter  if  they  seldom 
receive  one;  they’ll  get  out  of  the  habit 
of  reading  it  and  will  have  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  all  over  again.  The  occasional 
publication  is  harder  to  edit  and  easier 
to  put  off  doing.  A  regular  schedule  is 
easier  for  the  staff,  the  printer — and 
you — to  follow. 

So  whether  it’s  monthly,  bi-monthly, 
quarterly  or  set  to  the  needs  of  your 
organization,  prepare  the  schedule  for 
the  entire  year  and  be  firm  in  your  re¬ 
solve  to  stay  on  track.  Inefficiency  is 
highly  visible. 

HOW  MANY  PAGES? 

Here  again,  volume  of  material,  staff 
time  and  costs  are  all  factors  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  actual  size  of  your  publi¬ 
cation.  In  most  cases,  a  four-page  issue 
is  enough  to  bring  employees  up  to  date 
on  major  developments — especially  if 
they’ll  be  getting  another  issue  in  a 
month.  But  don’t  hesitate  to  go  longer 
if  you  have  too  much  to  say  in  a  smaller 
size.  Bids  should  include  a  range  of 
size;  i.e.,  4-8  pages,  so  you’ll  have 
some  working  space  built  into  the 
budget. 

DESIGN 

Unless  your  company  has  graphic 
design  standards  you  must  follow,  there 
is  no  one  design  you  must  use.  Check 
with  management  with  regard  to  com- 
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pany  guidelines  and  tailor  your  publi¬ 
cation  accordingly. 

Critique  other  publications  coming 
across  your  desk.  If  you  don’t  see 
enough,  ask  colleagues  to  route  the  ones 
they  receive;  they  don’t  have  to  be  in- 
house  publications.  Pick  out  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  appeal  to  you  ...  the  mast¬ 
heads  (name  designs)  that  are  the  kind 
you  would  like  to  have  and  the  body 
type  and  style  that  are  attractive  and 
easy  to  read.  It’s  also  worthwhile  to 
identify  those  elements  that  don’t  seem 
to  work  well,  so  you  can  avoid  them 
in  your  own  newsletter. 

EDITING  VS.  DESIGNING 

Whether  you  are  actually  involved 
in  the  design  and  layout  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  or  not,  it’s  important  to  under¬ 
stand  all  of  the  elements  that  enter  into 
it  so  you  can  put  them  to  work  for  you. 

Sit  down  with  a  good  graphics  de¬ 
signer,  someone  your  graphics  depart¬ 
ment  can  recommend,  or  try  the  Yel¬ 
low  Pages.  If  the  budget  is  limited,  find 
an  employee  with  hidden  artistic  talent 
or  check  with  the  art  department  of  area 
high  schools  or  colleges. 

Tell  him  or  her  as  much  as  you  can 
about  your  ideas  for  the  title,  mast¬ 
head,  type  style  and  layout.  The  more 
information  you  can  provide  regarding 
your  company’s  business,  logo  (if  you 
have  one)  and  the  message  you’re 
wanting  to  communicate,  the  greater 
likelihood  they’ll  come  up  with  what 
you’re  looking  for. 

Ask  for  a  few  “roughs”  for  you  to 
select  from.  In  addition  to  masthead 
design,  type  style,  etc.,  ask  for  differ¬ 
ent  column  widths.  Review  the  roughs 
with  your  colleagues.  Don’t  hesitate  to 
combine  elements  from  each,  or  to  ask 
for  an  entirely  different  approach  if  you 
aren’t  excited  by  the  designer’s  first 
efforts. 

The  designer  may  recommend  pic¬ 
tures,  artwork  and  charts  to  help  liven 
the  copy  and  can  also  suggest  quality 
and  color  of  paper,  ink  colors,  and  other 
ways  to  add  style  and  continuity  to  your 
publication.  Working  closely  with  pub¬ 
lication  professionals  will  help  you  to 
know  exactly  what  goes  into  publishing 
a  newsletter  and  ensures  you  under¬ 
stand  what  you’re  paying  for. 


Don’t  forget  the  human  element:  Include  news  from  each  department  and  remember  that  employees 
love  to  see  pictures  of  themselves  and  their  family.  (Fel-Pro  Inc.  newsletter ) 


WORKING  WITH  A  PRINTER 

If  you  have  your  publication  printed 
outside  by  a  professional  printer,  you 
should  do  some  shopping  for  the  most 
suitable  arrangement.  This  involves  cost 
considerations,  the  speed  and  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  service,  and  the  importance  the 
printer  will  give  your  business. 

Be  prepared  to  give  the  printer  the 
quantity,  type  and  size  of  paper,  num¬ 
ber  of  ink  colors,  binding  and  due  date, 
and  they’ll  be  able  to  tell  you  the  cost 
almost  to  the  penny.  They’ll  also  re¬ 
spect  you  for  knowing  your  job. 

If  the  quotes  are  too  high  for  your 
budget,  ask  them  to  work  with  you  on 
ways  to  cut  costs.  Discuss  your  re¬ 
quirements  with  several  printers  and 


select  the  one  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

Once  a  printer  has  been  selected,  give 
him  specific  information  about  your 
finished  copy  (the  form  it  will  come 
in),  deadlines,  etc.  Ask  about  his  needs 
so  you  can  adapt  to  his  operating  sched¬ 
ule.  Don’t  expect  the  printer  to  make 
up  for  loose  deadlines  on  your  end  by 
turning  your  job  around  “on  a  dime.” 
Make  sure  your  printer  has  all  the  facts 
he  needs  to  proceed  (number  of  copies, 
where  the  copies  are  to  be  sent,  etc.). 
Make  sure  you  understand  all  the  costs 
in  time  and  money  before  you  deliver 
your  first  issues’s  copy. 

LAYOUT  TECHNIQUES 

The  following  layout  techniques  can 
be  used  to  give  the  publication  visual 
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appeal  and  make  it  easier  to  read. 

□  Rules  or  heavy  linked  lines  can 
be  used  as  dividers  between  articles, 
selections,  illustrations,  and  special 
features. 

□  Indicate  clearly  where  a  new  story 
begins.  A  three-line  space,  an  all-caps 
load-in  phrase,  no  indentation  at  the 
beginning  of  a  paragraph,  or  a  stan¬ 
dard,  free-standing  one-or-two  head¬ 
line  can  do  the  trick. 

□  Rules  around  an  indented,  bold¬ 
faced  quote  can  effectively  break-up  a 
lengthy  piece.  Highlighting  key  ideas 
provides  an  easily  scanned  synopsis  of 
the  article  and  also  breaks  up  the  heavy 
grayness  of  column  after  column  of 
straight  type. 

□  White  space  can  call  attention  to 
an  article  or  header  more  than  too  much 
busy  artwork.  Don’t  clutter  the  page 
by  feeling  you  have  to  fill  every  tiny 
bit  of  space. 


□  Photographs  add  a  lot  of  interest 
to  the  publication,  especially  in  articles 
with  human  interest.  For  the  best  print 
reproduction,  use  high-contrast  black 


Everyone  loves  to  see 
their  name,  or  better  yet, 
their  photo  in  print. 
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and  white  glossies,  unless  you’re  print¬ 
ing  in  full  color.  Try  to  get  tight  shots — 
head  and  shoulder — with  a  minimum 
of  detail  and  background  clutter. 


WRITING  COPY 

Now  here  comes  what  may  be  the 
toughest  part  of  all — how  you  actually 
write  your  publication.  Your  objective 
is  to  communicate  as  directly,  briefly 
and  meaningfully  as  possible.  Com¬ 
plex  subject  matter  does  not  justify  an 
exception  to  this  principle,  though  it 
can  make  the  editor’s  job  more  chal¬ 
lenging. 

You  start  with  limited  space — and 
limited  attention — from  your  busy 
reader.  So,  if  you  have  a  lot  to  say, 
you  have  to  be  discriminating  about 
what  goes  in  and  what  stays  out — and 
how  much  space  you  can  give  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  do  stay  in. 

Don’t  worry  about  telling  less  than 
the  whole  story.  Judicious  selection — 
editing  is  really  the  word — helps  your 
readers.  The  important  thing  to  keep  in 


How  to  get  workers  all  worked  up. 


New  Photo  Gallery 
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They’re  neat 


It’s  an  album. 


There’s  room  for 
a  title  on  each  photo. 


Organized  color  prints. 

Berkey  Film  Processing 

Betkev  Film  Processing  Plants:  New  York/New  Jersey  (212)  244-0606  (201)  434-0800  ■  Philadelphia  (2 15)  245-6000  ■  Pittsburgh 
(412)281-01 14  ■  New  England  (617)  342-891 1*  Boston  Metro  (61 7)  396-4300*  New  Haven  (203)  787-2 138*  Chicago  (3 12)  827-6141  ■  San 
Francisco  (415)  873-6060*  Los  Angeles  (213)  634-5831*  Phoenix  (602)437-2006*  Washington,  D.C.  (703)549-7500*  Florida:  Hollywood 
(305)  927-8411;  Orlando  (305)  841-2678  ■  Raleigh,  N.C.  (919)  821-7846  ■  Columbus,  Ga.  (404)  682-1652 


A  new  approach  to  film 
developing  from  Berkey  that  lets 
employees  receive  their  photos 
back  flex-bound  in  an  elegant 
album  format. 

Loose  photos?  Lost  or  damaged 
negatives?  All  a  thing  of  the  past 
with  Photo  Gallery. 

Your  employees  get  neat, 
orderly  photos.  Easy  to  carry, 
show  and  store.  There’s  a  place  for 
a  subject  title,  too. 

Photo  Gallery  is  exclusive  with 
Berkey.  And  with  Berkey  your 
employees  can  count  on  quality 
film  processing,  and  fast  service. 

Give  your  employees  a  big 
bonus  from  Berkey.  Photo 
Gallery.  For  full  details  call  the 
sales  manager  at  the  Berkey  plant 
nearest  you,  or  Gordon 
Addington,  Vice  President 
National  Sales  and  Marketing: 
Berkey  Film  Processing, 

1  Water  Street,  White  Plains, 
New  York  10601.  Telephone: 
914-997-9700.  Outside  New  York: 
800-431-2476 
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Wait  ’Till  You 
Se=  JR. 


mind  is  that  you  want  to  give  readers 
material  from  which  they  can  profit  or 
benefit.  This  may  seem  like  a  truism, 
but  many  publications  go  non-stop  from 
the  in-box  to  the  wastebasket  because 
content  was  what  the  editor  wanted  to 
say,  rather  than  what  was  relevant  to 
the  reader’s  interest. 

With  the  editing  chore  comes  the 
stringing  of  the  words  together.  In 
keeping  with  the  direct  approach ,  you 
want  your  stories  to  be  short,  clear  and 
easy-to-grasp.  This  means  that  you  want 
to  write  as  simply  as  possible. 

Work  to  master  the  simple  declara¬ 
tive  sentence.  Use  the  dime-word  in¬ 
stead  of  the  50  center.  If  there  is  lingo 
in  your  business,  use  it.  But  be  sure 
the  context  makes  the  meaning  clear  to 
someone  who  isn’t  a  full-time  pro:  de¬ 
fine  the  term  casually.  Don’t  be  afraid 
of  contractions,  as  long  as  they  are  not 
overused.  Use  abbreviations,  but  try 
not  to  over  do  it. 

Use  an  introductory  sentence  that 
brings  your  readers  into  your  story  (to 
one  of  those  simple  declarative  sen¬ 
tences).  Learn  to  economize  with  words. 
Be  ruthless  in  your  editing.  Charge 
yourself  for  all  unnecessary  verbiage. 
You  will  have  clarified  your  ideas  and 
will  know  what  and  how  you  should 
communicate. 

Once  you  have  the  topic  sentence, 
develop  the  idea  a  little.  Follow  with 
another  sentence  or  two  of  perceptive, 
insightful  elaboration  or  clarification — 
comments  that  get  to  the  heart  of  what 
you  have  to  say.  Then  give  the  facts 
and  figures  to  supply  dimension  to  the 
theme.  Wrap  it  up  with  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  and  tie  it  into  the  future  whenever 
possible. 

Generally,  you  should  keep  para¬ 
graphs  short — five  or  six  lines  are  fine; 
don’t  go  much  beyond  nine  or  ten  or 
you  present  your  reader  with  a  formi¬ 
dable  mass  that  is  hard  to  digest  and 
hardly  fun  to  read. 

WHO  IS  YOUR  AUDIENCE? 

The  heart  of  your  circulation  list  will 
be  current  employees.  In  addition,  there 
are  special  groups  you  should  consider, 
inside  and  outside  the  company: 


□  Management.  Let  them  know 
what  you  are  doing  to  meet  the  editorial 
objectives  of  the  publication.  Route  a 
proof  or  a  print  to  them  with  a  special 
note.  Keep  them  informed  as  to  how 
the  publication  is  received.  Ask  if  they’d 
like  copies  sent  to  associates  outside 
the  firm  and  follow  through  on  sending 
them. 

□  Board  of  Directors.  Put  them  on 
your  regular  mailing  list  if  they  request 
it,  otherwise  only  pass  along  copies  in 
which  they  have  a  special  interest. 

Spread  the  good  word  about  your 
company  outside  the  organization,  too. 
Send  your  publication  to  retired  em¬ 
ployees,  your  accounting  firm,  legal 
firm,  ad  agency  and  even  the  local 
newspapers.  Copies  should  go  to  key 
contributors  or  advertisers  and  to  other 
newsletter  editors  or  professional  affil¬ 
iations. 

It  will  cost  a  little  more  to  distribute 
the  extra  copies  (over-runs),  but  it  could 
reap  big  rewards  for  your  company. 

One  key  thought  to  keep  in  mind: 

more  employees  at  every  level  will 
probably  read  the  company  publication 
than  any  other  single  piece  of  company 
material  (other  than  their  paychecks  of 
course).  The  final  product  will  show 
the  importance  the  company  places  on 
distributing  information  and  on  creat¬ 
ing  a  positive  spirit  of  community  and 
pride  in  your  workplace. 

Don’t  forget  the  human  element;  in¬ 
volve  all  areas  in  your  publication  dur¬ 
ing  the  year — don’t  overlook  anyone. 
Everyone  loves  to  see  their  name,  or 
better  yet,  their  photo  in  print. 

Give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  Ac¬ 
knowledge  your  news  correspondents , 
photographers,  artists  and  idea  contrib¬ 
utors.  It  recognizes  their  talents  and 
promotes  and  encourages  others. 

The  preparation  of  each  issue  de¬ 
serves  all  the  time,  effort  and  thought 
you  can  give  it.  Your  readers  will  reap 
the  rewards,  and  your  communication 
link  will  be  solid.  ^ 

Pat  Yandell,  CESRA,  is  the  employee 
services  representative  at  Northern  Tele¬ 
com  Inc.  and  editor  of  several  publications . 
She  is  also  the  NESRA  vice  president  of 
public  &  government  affairs. 


A  sleek  new 
stamp  vendor 
based  on  design 
concepts 
developed  for 
U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

Until  now,  commercial  stamp 
vendors  have  been  as  old- 
fashioned  (and  as  mechanically 
sophisticated)  as  a  penny 
gumball  machine.  Now,  using 
design  concepts  developed  for 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  GAP 
has  produced  the  first  truly  up- 
to-date  commercial  stamp 
machine.  This  electronic  wizard 
dispenses  stamps  one  at  a 
time  from  standard  100,  500  or 
1 000  stamp  rolls.  It  accepts 
quarters,  dimes,  or  nickels  and 
gives  exact  change 
automatically.  No  records  to 
keep.  The  machine  monitors 
itself.  An  electronic  totalizer 
keeps  track  of  stamps  sold  and 
warning  lights  alert  you  when 
it’s  out  of  stamps  or  more 
change  is  needed. 

Just  connect  to  a  standard 
electrical  outlet.  Jr.  can  be 
mounted  with  equal  ease  on  a 
wall,  a  counter,  or  a  free¬ 
standing  pedestal.  Its 
extremely  small  footprint — only 
12  inches  square — makes  it 
easy  to  fit  in  almost  anywhere. 

EASILY  PROGRAMMED  BY 
THE  END  USER  FOR 
CHANGE  IN  POSTAL  RATES. 

One  Year  Warrantee  on  all 
Components.  Guarantee  of  48- 
hour  delivery  on  any 
replacement  modules — coin 
changer,  stamp  dispenser,  and 
program  board. 

Get  the  rest  of  the  story  at  the 
NESRA  Show  in  Boston — At 
the  GAP  Booth. 

Or  Call  (516)  842-7676  and 
ask  for  John  Robertson. 

General  Aero  Products 
11  Lincoln  St.,  Copiague,  NY 
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Feel  swamped  by  employee  complaints? 

Learn  how  to  listen  and  use  these  complaints 
to  make  your  job  easier  and  your  organization  more  productive. 


Do  employees  complain? 

Do  birds  fly? 

Employee  complaints  are  common¬ 
place  in  all  organizations.  That  fact  must 
be  taken  as  a  starting  assumption  about 
the  way  the  organizational  world  is. 

The  real  question  is:  How  does  your 
company  handle  complaints?  And  how 
do  you  handle  them  as  an  employee 
services  and  recreation  manager? 

Are  they  ignored  and  repressed,  or 
acknowledged  and  responded  to?  This 
last  response — acknowledgement  and 
resolution — is  the  subject  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle  for  several  important  reasons. 

First,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  known 
that  “good”  organizations  (i.e.  those 
with  high  productivity  and  high  quality 
of  working  life)  spend  a  large  amount 
of  time  and  energy  listening  to  their 
employees  and  consumers. 

In  Search  of  Excellence  reinforced 
and  broadened  our  recognition  of  this 
fact.  Top  companies  use  this  “listen¬ 
ing’  ’  as  a  way  to  learn  of  both  successes 
and  organizational  failures — what  they 
are  doing  well  and  what  needs  to  be 
changed  or  improved. 

Second,  linked  to  this  rationale  is  an 
understanding  that  this  organizational 
learning  has  payoffs  for  the  bottom  line. 
At  a  highly  general  and  simplified  level, 
organizations  want  to  recognize  and  do 
more  of  what  they  do  well  and  change 
or  stop  what  they  are  not  doing  well. 
The  latter  costs  lost  time,  energy  and 
money,  irregardless  of  whether  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  manufacturing  toasters  or 
automobiles,  or  is  providing  patient  care. 
In  short,  if  you  listen  well  your  orga¬ 
nization  will  do  better. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
all  organizations  should  be  handling 
employee  complaints.  And  to  become 
more  effective  managers  and  commu¬ 
nicators,  employee  services  profes¬ 
sionals  must  become  experts  in  this  area. 


WHY  HANDLE  COMPLAINTS? 

Although  it  may  seem  a  bother — 
ignoring  the  problem  is  often  a  lot  eas¬ 
ier — there  are  a  number  of  primary  rea¬ 
sons  for  complaint  processing.  Among 
them: 

□  To  identify  the  individual  problems 
and  class-or  system-wide  problems 
of  employees  and  consumers; 

□  To  investigate  the  complaints, 
thereby  establishing  the  facts  of  the 
situation; 

□  To  determine  why  the  problem  de¬ 
veloped  and  how  it  might  be  re¬ 
solved; 

□  To  feedback  the  above  information 
to  the  complainants,  the  subject  of 
the  complaints  and  the  appropriate 
management  personnel; 

□  To  generate  and  help  create  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  problems,  solving 
both  individual  problems  and  classes 
of  problems; 

□  To  monitor  the  problems  to  insure 
that  the  solutions  do  actually 
emerge.1 

Good  organizations  listen  and  use 
complaints  to  help  change  and  develop 
the  organization.  Corporations  have  to 
assign  someone  the  responsibility  for 
this  work — that  is  the  next  question. 

WHICH  CORPORATIONS  AND 
WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

IBM,  American  Express,  TWA, 
Tektronix,  Chemical  and  Citibank, 
McDonalds,  Singer  Co.,  Northrop  and 
Florida  Power  and  Light  are  among  the 
corporations  identified  by  Time  and 
Business  Week  as  having  a  complaint 
taking  and  processing  activity. 

The  activities  involved  in  these  var¬ 
ious  employee  complaint  programs  run 
on  a  continuum  from  highly  formal  to 
highly  informal.  Some  are  formally 


recognized  programs  with  staff  and 
support  services,  while  others  are  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual  taking  complaints,  in¬ 
vestigating  and  problem-solving. 

Employee  relations  manager,  coun¬ 
selor,  corporate  ombudsman,  equal 
employment  opportunity  specialist, 
human  relations  specialist,  employee 
communications  director,  public  rela¬ 
tions  specialist,  employee  representa¬ 
tive  and  human  resources  director  are 
among  the  range  of  titles  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  complaint  handlers.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  employee  services  managers  are 
taking  on  this  hat  as  well. 

Knowing  that  there  are  programs  and 
individuals  providing  this  activity  leads 
us  rationally  to  a  follow-up  question 
about  the  nature  of  their  work. 

WHAT  TYPE  OF  COMPLAINTS 
SHOULD  BE  HANDLED? 

Research  into  the  extent  of  activity 
in  a  wide  range  of  industries  from  man¬ 
ufacturing  to  health  care  suggests  that 
complaint  topics  are  equally  diverse. 
This  is  essentially  true.  The  following 
is  a  sample  of  common  complaint  top¬ 
ics: 

•  personnel  policies 

•  physical  conditions 

•  recreational  activities 

•  sexual  harassment 

•  discrimination 

•  supervisory  conflict 

•  interdepartmental  conflict 

•  production  processes 

•  personality  conflicts 

•  personal  problems 

•  general  dispute  resolution 

Good  employee  complaint  programs 
consider  no  complaints  to  be  insignif¬ 
icant.  Sincere  listening  and  a  concern 
for  resolution  is  the  guiding  principle. 
There  is,  however,  some  natural  sort- 
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Complaints 


ing  out  as  larger  problems  displace 
smaller  ones  in  priority. 


HOW  ARE  COMPLAINTS 
HANDLED? 

The  individual  actions  and  methods 
of  complaint  takers  varies  from  com¬ 
pany  to  company,  but  there  seem  to  be 
five  steps  that  are  somewhat  generic  to 
complaint  handling.  These  were  dis¬ 
tilled  from  a  review  of  work  in  many 
industries. 

Step  1.  Identify  the  complaint.  Re¬ 
view  the  general  problem  as  to  facts 
and  context,  then  reduce  the  complaint 
to  a  specific  one  sentence  problem.  Es¬ 
tablish  and  define  the  primary  problem, 
then  establish  and  define  secondary 
problem(s),  if  any. 

Step  2.  Investigate  the  complaint. 
Further  clarify  the  problem,  outlining 
a  procedure  for  investigation  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  results.  Discuss  the  facts 
and  context  of  the  case  and  create  rel¬ 
evant  and  specific  recommendations. 
This  step  also  involves  further  problem 
clarification,  procedures  for  investi¬ 
gation,  presentation  of  the  review  re¬ 
sults,  discussion  and  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Step  3.  Feed  back  the  investigation 
results.  Examine  the  participants’  re¬ 
sponses  for  agreement,  disagreement 
or  apathy,  tailoring  the  follow-up  to  the 
participants’  position.  This  will  require 
a  written  report  and  face-to-face  re¬ 
view. 

Step  4.  Develop  responses  to  the 
problems.  By  listening  and  reflecting, 
collaborating  on  the  creation  of  solu¬ 
tions  and  independently  suggesting  al¬ 
ternatives,  an  agreeable  response  should 
be  generated. 

Step  5.  Monitor  the  response  plans 
to  insure  follow-through.  Examine 
multiple  systems  changes  according  the 
their  proposed  time  schedule.2 

The  processing  steps  are  the  same 
for  all  types  of  complaints.  A  fictitious 
example  will  illustrate. 

In  one  corporation  several  employ¬ 
ees  were  heard  to  complain  that  the 


softball  umpires  for  the  company  tour¬ 
nament  had  been  asked  to  favor  one 
division  team  over  the  others.  Divi¬ 
sional  business  competition  was  at  a 
high  level  and  it  carried  over  into  the 
sports  activity. 

The  corporation’s  “ombudsman” 
(the  employee  services  manager)  was 
presented  with  the  complaint  after  two 
employees  decided  it  was  too  “risky” 
to  surface  the  problem  directly  with  then- 
divisional  boss. 
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‘Good’  organi 
those  with  hi 
productivity  and  high 
quality  of  working  life- 
spend  a  large  amount  of 
time  listening  to  their 
employees,  including 
complaints. 
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The  employee  services  manager  be¬ 
gan  by  collecting  specifics  about  the 
complaint.  How  was  the  one  team  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  umpires — calling  strikes 
and  balls;  close  calls  on  the  baselines, 
etc.?  Which  umpires  were  involved? 
What  were  the  days  and  specific  ex¬ 
amples?  Who  could  corroborate  the 
statements? 

A  secondary  problem  was  identified 
relating  to  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
intensity  of  the  competition.  This  was 
noted  but  was  not  the  specific  subject 
of  the  complaint. 

The  facts  were  gathered  by  talking 
to  the  umpires,  players  and  divisional 
managers.  The  allegation  was  found  to 
be  true,  but  it  applied  only  to  the  last 
game  played.  The  employee  services 
manager  asked  for  suggestions  on  how 
to  resolve  it.  There  was  rather  quick 
agreement  on  a  replay  of  the  game, 
with  concensus  on  downplaying  the 
reasons.  The  employee  services  man¬ 
ager  suggested  a  meeting  of  the  two 


teams  to  clarify  the  problem  and  di¬ 
minish  the  negative  aspects. 

There  was  consideration  of  whether 
this  was  a  common  problem  in  other 
sports  activities.  It  was  decided  by  the 
employee  services  and  recreation  de¬ 
partment  to  address  the  “level  of  com¬ 
petition”  problem  in  a  series  of  light 
memos  and  team  discussions.  Subse¬ 
quent  softball  games  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  were  monitored  over  the  next  three 
months. 

This  brief  example  indicates  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  a  third  party  investigator  and 
the  steps  in  the  process.  There  are  com¬ 
plaints  that  are  more  serious  than  this — 
sexual  harassment,  discrimination  and 
dangerous  physical  conditions,  but  this 
recreational  activity  is  an  important  part 
of  the  corporate  culture  that  must  be 
maintained. 

A  key  point  to  remember  is  that  all 
complaints  should  be  investigated  since 
the  seemingly  less  significant  ones  often 
have  very  serious  additional  compo¬ 
nents.  In  this  case,  the  corporation  also 
had  to  address  (after  this  case  was  dealt 
with)  the  problem  of  what  level  of  com¬ 
petitive  intensity  is  desirable.  Thus,  a 
single  complaint  raises  an  organiza¬ 
tional  level  issue. 

IMPROVING  THE  CORPORATE 
CULTURE 

We  have  just  considered  why  com¬ 
plaints  are  taken  seriously  by  organi¬ 
zations,  who  is  doing  complaint  pro¬ 
cessing  and  how  they  work.  In  closing 
we  should  consider  what  the  presence 
of  complaint  processing  means  in  terms 
of  corporate  culture,  a  current  topic  of 
high  interest. 

As  noted  in  Patient/Client/Employee 
Complaint  Programs:  An  Organiza¬ 
tional  Systems  Model,  “With  an  or¬ 
ganizational  complaint  program  in  ex¬ 
istence,  the  corporate  culture  stresses 
the  following  policies: 

1.  The  corporation  believes  in  orga¬ 
nizational  listening. 

2.  The  corporation  believes  in  individ¬ 
ual  and  organization-wide  problem 
solving. 
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3.  The  corporation  believes  in  com¬ 
municating  to  consumers  and  em¬ 
ployees  (open  communication). 

4.  The  corporation  believes  that  em¬ 
ployees  and  management  need  con¬ 
sultation  assistance  in  solving  or¬ 
ganization  problems.”3 

Complaint  handling  work  is  on  the 

increase  nationally,  with  many  organ¬ 
izations  just  getting  into  the  act.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  many  more  organi¬ 
zations  will  vigorously  embrace  the 
concept  and  support  those  employees 
now  doing  it  informally. 

As  chief  executives  recognize  the 
value  of  these  programs,  there  will  be 
increasing  development  in  both  private 
and  public  organizations.  Whether 
identified  as  complaint,  advocacy  or 
corporate  ombudsman  programs,  the 
design  of  such  programs  can  insure  that 
they  are  valuable  organizational  de¬ 
velopment  tools  which  aid  organization 
diagnosis  and  change.  Any  program  that 
helps  to  surface  structure  and  process 
problems  is  one  that  presents  those  per¬ 
sons  responsible  with  an  opportunity  to 
take  corrective  action,  keeping  the  cor¬ 
poration  dynamic  and  healthy.4 

Whether  there  is  a  formal  program 
or  one  individual  with  complaint  han¬ 
dling  responsibility,  the  message  to 
employees  is  clear:  Our  organization 
values  what  all  employees  have  to  say. 
We  want  communication,  including 
complaints,  and  the  organization  will 
respond! 

This  is  the  mark  of  a  desirable  place 
to  work — an  organization  where  you 
can  make  a  difference. 


James  T.  Ziegenfuss,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,M.P.A., 
is  the  author  of  four  books  and  more  than 
thirty  journal  and  conference  articles  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  including  Patient! Client! 
Employee  Complaint  Programs:  An  Or¬ 
ganizational  Systems  Model,  which  is 
available  from  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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KIDS  STAY  FREE  AT... 

i 

• 

Fernwood,  the  year  round  resort  in  the  Poconos.  An  atmosphere 
of  leisure  and  luxury  amid  1,200  acres  of  natural  beauty  blossoming 
in  the  rites  of  spring.  And  now  remember,  from  April  through  June, 
kids  stay  free  at  Fernwood,  up  to  2  in  a  room,  (under  12)  when  you 
stay  three  days  and  two  nights  for  only  $225  per  couple.  Fernwood. 
Just  90  minutes  from  New  York.  With  two  private  lakes.  Hiking.  Horse¬ 
back  riding  along  intriguing  mountain  trails.  Golf.  Tennis  and  swim¬ 
ming.  The  finest  cuisine  in  the  Poconos.  Dancing  and  entertainment, 
and  so  much  more.  For  reservations  call  1-800-233-8103  or  in  PA 
1-800-532-8276. 

Fernwood  for  all  seasons.  Rt  209,  Bushkill,  PA.  18324 


THE  MILFORD  PLAZA 

THE  LULLABUY  OF  BROADWAY 


FIRST  CLASS  ACCOMMODATIONS: 

•  1310  Brand  New  Rooms- 

•  Color  TV.  AM/FM  radio,  movies, 
individually  controlled  heating  and  A/C  in 
every  room. 

EXPERIENCE  EXCITING  DINING  FROM 

KIPPY  WITH  LOVE 

•  Kippy’s  44— for  lunch  and  dinner, 

•  The  Stage  Door  Canteen— (or  lunch, 
dinner  and  after  theatre  snacks. 

•  Our  Lobby  Cocktail  lounge  and  Stage 
Door  Canteen  bar  have  live 
entertainment  nightly. 

SUPERB  LOCATION: 

•  The  Milford  Plaza  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  theatre  district,  within  blocks  of 
New  York's  major  sightseeing, 
restaurants,  and  shopping  areas. 

•  Easy  access  to  public  transportation. 


INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  PACKAGES 
AVAILABLE 

For  additional  information,  complete  & 
return  the  coupon  below  to  Ms.  Jody 
Greenberg,  Sales  Manager. 


THE  MILFORD  PLAZA:  270  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Call  toll  free  (800)  522-6449.  Out  of  state  call  (800)  221-2690. 
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As  a  guide  for  those  attending  NESRA’s  44th  Annual  Conference  anc 
Exhibit,  the  companies  exhibiting  are  listed  in  this  special  section  witt 
their  booth  number. 
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A.C.C.  ENTERPRISES 
274  E.  Haverhill  St. 
Lawrence,  MA  01841 
617/688-5989  Booth  #132 
Marcia  Castellani 


ALM  INCENTIVES,  INC. 
18  Lyman  Street 
P.O.  Box  4265 
Westborough,  Ma  01581 
617/366-0290  Booth  #27 
Mary  Ann  Offhaus 


AMF  AMERICAN 

200  American  Ave. 

Jefferson,  IA  50129 
800/247-3978  Booth  #21/22 
D.  L.  Lindsey,  Mgr.,  Mktg.  Serv. 


ACTION  PACKETS,  INC. 
344  Cypress  Road 
Ocala,  FL  32672 
940/687-2202  Booth  #59 
Warren  Kaplan,  Vice  Pres. 
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AMERICAN  BOWLING  CONGRESS 

5301  S.  76th  Street 
Greendale,  WI  53129 
414/421-6400  Booth  #58 
Jack  Mordini,  Manager 


xhibitors 


AMERICAN  BROCHURE 
DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

370  Wahconah  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA  01202 
413/442-6953  Booth  #83 
Barry  Hollister,  Pres. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SPORT 
DESIGN 
P.O.  Box  8465 
Mobile,  AL  36689 
205/343-3903  Booth  #43 
Nancy  H.  Dunn,  Mktg,  Coor. 


ANDEX  INC. 

66  Main  St. 

Andover,  MA  01810 
617/475-9533  Booth  #70 
Paul  Briggs,  Treasurer 


ANGERSBACH  INTERNATIONAL 
TOURS,  INC. 

119  Main  Street 
Manasquan,  NJ  08736 
201/223-0303  Booth  #66 
Mr.  Gerhard  F.  Angersbach,  Pres. 


ASCUTNEY  MOUNTAIN  RESORT 
Box  29 

Brownsville,  VT  05037 
804/484-7711  Booth  #18 
David  West,  Group  Services  Dir. 


BJ’S  WHOLESALE  CLUB 
One  Mercer  Rd. 

Natick,  MA  01760 
617/651-7415  Booth  #126 
Len  Avers 


BERKEY  PHOTO,  INC. 

One  Water  Street 
White  Plains,  NY  10601 
914/997-9790  Booth  #106 
Gordon  Addington,  Vice  Pres.,  Natl. 
Sales 

BERMUDA  TRAVEL  PLANNERS, 
LTD. 

420  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10170 
800/323-2020  Booth  #68 
NY:  212/867-2718 
Robert  DeLorenz 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 

50  Park  Plaza 
Boston,  MA  02117 
617/426-2000  Booth  #82 
Therese  Ryan,  Corp.  Services  Mgr. 

BRETTON  WOODS  RESORT 

Route  302 

Bretton  Woods,  NH  03575 
603/278-1800  Booth  #2 
June  Bolduc,  Dir.  of  Sales 

BRONSON  PHARMACEUTICALS 

4526  Rinetti  Lane 
LaCanada,  CA  91011 
818/790-2646  Booth  #60 
Forrest  (Frosty)  C.  Ainlay,  Vice  Pres. 

BROWN’S  HOTEL 

Loch  Sheldrake,  NY  12759 
914/434-5151  Booth  #81 
Sherwin  Harrison 

BRUNSWICK  RECREATION 
CENTERS 

One  Brunswick  Plaza 
Skokie,  Illinois  60077 


312/470-4184  Booth  #17 
Randy  Wagner,  Marketing  Serv.  Dir. 

CERROMAR  BEACH  HOTEL 
c/o  HYATT  HOTELS  PUERTO  RICO 
122  E.  55th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
212/751-1234  Booth  #39 
Susan  Petri,  Sales  &  Marketing  Coord. 


CERTRON 

1651  S.  State  College  Blvd. 
Anaheim,  CA  92806 
800/854-3943  Booth  #100 
Mark  Winsberg,  Dir.,  Employee 
Relations 


CHAMPION  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

3141  Monroe  Ave. 

Rochester,  NY  14618 
716/385-3200  Booth  #112 
Robert  J.  Kleps,  Mgr.  Sales  Admn. 


CHARLESTOWN  FACTORY 
OUTLETS 

311  Turner  Street 
Utica,  NY  13501 
315/724-8175  Booth  #86 
Wanda  Robertson,  Dir.  of  P.R. 


CLASSIC  TOURS 
710  West  St. 

Braintree,  MA  02184 
617/848-4200  Booth  #53 
Susan  R.  Schumacher,  Sales.  Rep. 


COLLEGIATE  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

81  Adams  Drive 
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Totowa,  NJ  07512 

201/256-8600  Booth  #120 

Stephen  M.  Setterlund,  Natl.  Sales  Mgr. 

CYNDEK,  INC. 

1221  Post  Road  East 
Westport,  CT  06880 
203/226-8008  Booth  #127 
Carl  Kabbe,  Pres. 

DAYS  INN  OF  AMERICA 
2751  Burford  Hwy. 

Atlanta,  GA  30324 
404/325-4000  Booth  #54 
Susan  Blackburn 


DEBEER  BASEBALLS  & 
SOFTBALLS 

5  Burdick  Dr.,  Box  11570 
Albany,  NY  12211 
518/438-7871  Booth  #67 
Bob  Campbell 

EMPLOYEE  PHOTO  SERVICE 

180  Furler  Street 
Totowa,  NJ  09512 
201/890-0011  Booth  #64 
Thomas  Kearns,  Sales  Mgr. 

EMPLOYEE  PRINTING  SERVICE 

P.O.  Box  248 
Bedford  Park,  IL  60499 
800/323-2718  Booth  #107 
Mary  Anne  Batchelor,  Dir.  of  Mkt. 

ENCYLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
U.S.A. 

310  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60604 
312/347-7318  Booth  #125 
Richard  E.  Van  Horn,  Dir. 

ENTERTAINMENT  PUBLICATIONS 
220  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  MA  02167 
617/964-5200  Booth  #38 
Ron  Steel,  Dist.  Mgr. 

EXPO  ’86— THE  1986  WORLD 
EXPOSITION 

P.O.  Box  1986-Station  A 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada  V6C  2X5 
604/689-1986  Booth  #13 
Fred  J.  Lounsberry,  Dir.  of  Mktg. 

FANNY  FARMER  CANDY  CO. 

4  Preston  Court 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
617/275-1300  Booth  #8 
Greg  Wilson 


FITNESS  INST.,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN 

3025  Admin.  Services  Bldg. 

Ann  Arbor,  MI  48109 
Booth  #55 
Terry  Goodman 

FLAGSHIP  TRAVEL 

65  Atlantic  Avenue 
Marblehead,  MA  01945 
617/595-7168  Booth  #28 
Joel  Abramson 

I 

FONTAINEBLEAU  HILTON 

4441  Collins  Avenue 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33140 
305/538-2000  Booth  #77 
Rita  Fryer-Bound,  Mgr.  Leisure  Sales 

FORT  MAGRUDER  INN  & 
CONFERENCE  CENTER 
P.O.  Box  KE 
Route  60  East 
Williamsburg,  VA  23187 
804/220-2250  Booth  #3 
Caroline  Ederer,  Asst.  Dir.  of  Sales 
Debi  Murphy,  Reg.  Sales  Mgr. 

FOX  PHOTO 

8750  Tesoro  Drive 
San  Antonio,  TX  78286 
512/821-7514  Booth  #102 
Tom  Mewhirter,  VP  Mktg. 


THE  FUN  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  39146 
Atlanta,  GA  30318 
404/351-2186  Booth  #23 
Bill  Van  Home 

FUN  SERVICES,  INC. 

221  E.  Cullerton  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60616 
312/225-8187  Booth  #110/111 
Brian  E.  Russell,  Public  Relations 

GENERAL  AERO  PRODUCTS 
CORP. 

1 1  Lincoln  Street 
Copiague,  NY  11726 
516/842-7676  Booth  #63 
Jim  Barbarino,  Mktg.  Mgr. 

THE  GREAT  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
ROAD  SALE 

P.O.  Box  208 
Beverly  Farms,  MA  01915 
617/927-5674  Booth  #119 
Brian  L.  Cooper,  Owner 


GUARDIAN  PHOTO 

43043  W.  Nine  Mile  Road 
Northville,  MI  48167 
313/349-6700  Booth  #1 
Gregory  Hitchin,  Special  Accounts  Sales 
Mgr. 


HSI  HOTELS/HSI  RESERVATIONS 

7850  N.  Vance  Drive 
Arvada,  CO  80003 
303/431-6881  Booth  #109 
Patricia  Rahner,  Pres. 


HACIENDA  RESORT  HOTEL  & 
CASINO 

3950  Las  Vegas  Blvd.  S. 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  891 19 
702/739-8911  Booth  #10 
Clem  Bernier,  Vice  Pres./G.M. 

Jim  McGurk 


HALLMARK  JEWELRY 

400  S.  Jefferson  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60607 
312/454-0010  Booth  #11 
Douglas  R.  Armstrong,  Dir.  of  Mktg./ 
Empl.  Serv. 


HASTINGS  &  CHIVETTA 
ARCHITECTS 

231  S.  Bemiston,  Suite  450 
St.  Louis,  MO  63105 
314/863-5717  Booth  #62 
J.  James  Flynn,  Vice  President 


HILTON  INNS  ORLANDO/ 
KISSIMMEE 

7400  International  Dr. 

Orlando,  FL  32819 

305/351-9034  Booth  #16 

Pete  Edwards,  Dir.  of  Mkt.  &  Sales 


HOLIDAY  INNS,  INC. 

5850  T.G.  Lee  Blvd. 

Suite  320 
The  Citadel 
Orlando,  FL  32812 
305/851-4023  Booth  #71 
Laurie  Cardenuto,  Dist.  Sales 


HYDRA-FITNESS  INDUSTRIES 

P.O.  Box  599 
Belton,  TX  76513 
817/939-1831  Booth  #57 
Larry  Johnson,  Dir.  of  Fitness 


IMPACT  NEW  ENGLAND- 
COMPANY  SHOWS 
P.O.  Box  6270 
No.  Plymouth,  MA  02360 
617/747-1291  Booth  #87 
Robert  L.  Lemke,  Ind.  Sales  Mgr. 


INTERNATIONAL  WEEKENDS 
1170  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02134 
617/731-4900  Booth  #89 
Paula  Parowski 


METZ  BAKING  COMPANY/ 
GRANDMA’S  MASTER  FRUIT 
CAKE 

P.O.  Box  457 

201  S.  5th  Street 

Beatrice,  NE  68310 

402/223-2358  Booth  #108 

Lyle  R.  Seeman,  Regional  Sales  Mgr. 

MILFORD  PLAZA  HOTEL 

270  W.  45th  Street 


New  York,  NY  10036 
212/869-3600  Booth  #76 
Jody  A.  Greenberg,  Sales  Mgr. 


MITTERSILL  RESORT 

Mittersill  Road 
Franconia,  NH  03580 
603/823-5511  Booth  #  133 
Jeffrey  Hurst,  Boston  Mktg.  Dir. 
Christopher  Lally,  Vice  Pres. 


JAYFRO  CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  400 
Waterford,  CT  06385 
203/447-3001  Booth  #35 
Cathy  Gagliardi,  Show  Coord. 

KATHRYN  BEICH/NESTLE 
CANDIES 

1040  W.  Republic  Dr. 

Addison,  IL  60101 
312/543-8120  Booth  #49 
Julie  A.  Studnicka,  Conv.  Coord. 

KILLINGTON  SKI  RESORT 

Killington  Road 
Killington,  VT  0575 1 
802/422-3333  Booth  #4 
John  Aitken,  Field  Sales  Coord. 

KINGS  ISLAND  FAMILY 
ENTERTAINMENT  CENTER 

c/o  Group  Sales 
Kings  Island,  OH  45034 
513/241-5600  Booth  #6 
Jerry  Greager,  Mgr.,  Group  Sales 

LSB  CO.,  INC. 

1261  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10001 
212/725-2277  Booth  #88 
Gail  Deutchman,  Sales  Mgr. 

MARCY  GYMNASIUM  EQUIPMENT 
CO. 

2801  W.  Mission  Road 
Alhambra,  CA  91803 
818/570-1222  Booth  #78/79/80 
Joan  Farley,  Trade  Show  Coord. 


MARK  2100  HOTEL 

2100  N.  Atlantic  Blvd. 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33305 
305/566-8383  Booth  #122 
Fred  Speier,  Operations  Mgr. 

MARKETING  INCENTIVES 
588  Pleasant  St. 

Norwood,  MA  02062 
617/769-2900  Booth  #40 
A1  Shapiro,  Vice  Pres. 


America’s 
favorite  sweetie 
has  a  brand 
new  program. 


The  all  new  Fanny  Farmer  has  just  joined  the  NESRA 
discount  program.  That  means  now  you  can  enjoy  savings 
of  20  to  40%  off  retail  prices  when  you  buy  in  quantity. 

And  since  everyone  loves  the  new  taste  and  larger  selection 
of  America’s  favorite  sweetie,  from  clients  to  employees, 
you’ll  want  to  order  right  away. 

So  come  see  us  at  the  NESRA  Conference  Booth  #8. 

Or  call  (617)  275-1300,  Ext.  613.  And  get  with  the 
new  program. 
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MUSCO  SPORTS-LIGHTING 

100  First  Ave.  West 
P.O.  Box  289 
Oskaloosa,  IA  52577 
515/673-0411  Booth  #5 
Terry  L.  Haskell,  Public  Relations 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 

1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202/828-6254  Booth  #61 
Tracey  A.  Martin,  Show  Coord. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 

10  Railroad  Street 
North  Abington,  MA  02351 
617/878-5152  Booth  #84 
James  J.  Harkins,  Sales  Mgr. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MARKETING 

1260  Silas  Deane  Hwy. 

Weathersfield,  CT  06109 
203/563-3776  Booth  #36/37 
James  R.  Tillowa,  Vice  Pres. 

J.  O.  POLLACK  &  CO. 

1700  Irving  Park  Rd. 

Chicago,  IL  60613 
312/477-2100  Booth  #74 
Ron  Pollack,  Vice  Pres, 


I  QUEEN  MARY  &  SPRUCE  GOOSE 

P.O.  Box  8 

Long  Beach,  CA  90801 
213/435-3511  Booth  #20 
Carlotta  Quarre,  Attrac.  Sales  Mgr. 

RESORTS  INTERNATIONAL 
CASINO  HOTEL 

North  Carolina  Ave.  &  the  Boardwalk 
Atlantic  City,  NJ  08404 
609/340-7693  Booth  #48 
Debra  L.  Cole,  Entertainment  Sales 
Coord. 

RITA-ANN  DISTRIBUTORS 

120  E.  6th  Street 
Chester,  PA  19013 
800/523-5 1 57  Booth  #103 
Steven  Rosengard,  Natl.  Sales  Mgr. 

SAN  DIEGO  ZOO  AND  SAN  DIEGO 
WILD  ANIMAL  PARK 

P.O.  Box  551 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 
619/231-1515  Booth  #95 
Mary  Lou  Antista,  Sales  Rep. 


SAN  JUAN  PUERTO  RICO 
CONVENTION  BUREAU 

1120  Ashford  Ave. 

Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 
809/725-2110  Booth  #25 
Charles  Rodriguez 

SCOTTSDALE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE/CONVENTION 
TOURISM  DEPT. 

P.O.  Box  130 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85252 
602/945-8481  Booth  #34 
Carol  J.  Pound,  Dir. 

Conv. /Tourism  Dept. 

SEABROOK  ISLAND  RESORT 

P.O.  Box  32099 
Charleston,  SC  29417 
800/845-2475  Booth  #73 
Frank  Oliveto,  Recreation  Dir. 

SEAWORLD 

7007  Seaworld  Dr. 

P.O.  Box  13980 
Orlando,  FL  32859 
305/855-7773  Booth  #19 
Chuck  Coates,  Reg.  Sales  Mgr. 

SEE’S  CANDIES 
210  El  Camino  Real 
So.  San  Francisco,  CA  94080 
415/583-7382  Booth  #65 
Mary  Jo  Scott,  Dir.,  Mktg. 

SOC-N-POC  CORP. 

P.O.  Box  6026 

402  B  West  Figueroa  Dr. 

Altadena,  CA  91001 
Booth  #56 
Manuel  Towns 
Joseph  Rybus 

STALKER  TOUR  &  TRAVEL 

P.O.  Box  772968 
Steamboat  Springs,  CO  80477 
303/879-4536  Booth  #9 
Gary  Bosworth,  Dir.  of  Mktg. 

STOUFFER  HOTELS 

625  N.  Michigan  Ave.  #1225 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
312/649-1800  Booth  #96 
Steven  Eichberg,  Dir.  of  Sales 

SWERSEY’S  CHOCOLATES 
54-01  Grand  Ave. 

Maspeth,  NY  11378 
718/497-8000  Booth  #85 
John  Swersey,  Natl.  Sales  Mgr. 


TGG  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES 

108  Oak  St.  Suite  A 
Roswell,  GA  30075 
404/993-1251  Booth  #121 
Mario  M.  Martinez,  Exec.  Vice  Pres. 


TARGET  SPORT  TOURS 

1238  Boylston  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 
617/232-4900  Booth  #75 
Lisa  Haselton,  Corp.  Sales  Mgr. 


TEA  COUNCIL  OF  USA 

230  Park  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10169 
212/986-6998  Booth  #26 
D.  A.  Wiederecht,  Exec.  Dir. 


U.S.  GAMES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  360874 
Melbourne,  FL  32936 
800/327-0484  Booth  #69 
Frank  Zaccaro 


UNIVERSAL  GYM 

1993  Moreland  Pkwy. 

Suite  9 

Annapolis,  MD  21401 
301/263-5685  Booth  #90/91 
Tom  Darling,  Reg.  Sales  Mgr. 


UNIVERSAL  STUDIOS  TOUR 

P.O.  Box  8620 
Universal  City,  CA  91608 
818/508-3837  Booth  #72 
Rose  G.  Cone,  Dir.  of  Admin. -Sales 


VELVA  SHEEN  MFG.  COMPANY 

3860  Virginia  Ave. 

Cincinnati,  OH  45227 
800/543-4950  Booth  #46 
Steve  Tope,  Mkt.  Mgr. 


THE  VILLAGE  AT  SMUGGLERS’ 
NOTCH 

Route  108 

Smugglers’  Notch,  VT  05464 
802/644-8851  Booth  #104 
Nancy  L.  Illemann,  Dir.  of  Sales 


WALT  DISNEY’S  MAGIC  KINGDOM 
CLUB 

P.O.  Box  4489 
Anaheim,  CA  92803 
714/999-4162  Booth  #14/15 
George  McIntyre,  Manager 


504/525-5525  Booth  #7 
Sharon  A.  Norton,  Sales  Mgr. 
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WELLNESS  INSTITUTE 
Box  E5 

College  Station,  TX  77844 
409/846-621 1  Booth  #97 
Dr.  George  Jessup 


THE  WATERVILLE  CO.  INC 

Waterville  Valley  Resort 
Waterville,  NH  03223 
603/236-8331  Booth  #101 
Tom  Burke,  Dir.  of  Mktg. 
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WESTIN  HOTELS 
The  Westin  Building 
Seattle,  WA  98121 
206/447-5274  Booth  #105 
Jim  Weiss,  Mgr.,  Travel  Ind.  Sales 


WEARHOUSE,  INC. 

10722  Hanna  St. 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 

301/937-4843  Booth  #47 

Jonathan  E.  Johnstone,  Natl.  Sales  Mgr, 
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WET  ’N  WILD,  INC. 

6200  International  Dr. 

Orlando,  FL  32819 
305/351-1800  Booth  #12 
Janet  Wilk-Swope,  Corp.  Sales  Rep 


“WEEKENDS  UNLIMITED 
HOTELS 

1732  Canal  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  70112 


ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 
XHILTOM  INNS 
PRESENT 


Rooms  from 


The  three  Hilton  Inns  in  Central 
Florida  have  the  worlds  of  family 
fun  surrounded. 

Mow  you  can  give  your  employees 
a  chance  to  save  this  summer. 

For  details  please  contact 

Central  Sales 

HILTON  INNS  ORLANDO/KISSIMMEE 

7400  International  Drive 
Orlando,  Florida  32819 
or  call 

1-800-332-4600  in  Florida 
1-800-327-1363  outside  Florida 


FITNESS/HEALTH  BULLETIN 


President’s  Council  Leads  “Shape  Up  America’’ 


“Shape  Up  America.” 

That’s  the  theme  for  National  Phys¬ 
ical  Fitness  and  Sports  Month  set  for 
May,  1985,  by  the  President’s  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports. 

The  special  month-long  observance 
is  designed  to  encourage  new  fitness 
programs  and  services,  to  acquaint 
people  with  fitness  opportunities  al¬ 
ready  available  in  their  communities 
and  to  give  appropriate  recognition  to 
effective  leaders  and  outstanding  pro¬ 
grams. 

‘  ‘We  hope  that  people  of  all  ages  and 
in  every  sector  of  the  country  will  join 
in,”  said  George  Allen,  Chairman  of 
the  President’s  Council  on  Physical  Fit¬ 
ness  and  Sports.  “Getting  in  shape  and 
keeping  fit  is  the  key  to  feeling  better, 
staying  healthy  and  living  longer.” 

Recreation  and  park  departments, 
schools,  YM-YWCAs,  Boys  and  Girls 
Clubs,  business  and  industry,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  other  sports  and  lei¬ 
sure  service  agencies  will  be  conduct¬ 
ing  special  fitness  programs  and 
activities  during  the  month. 

The  celebration  will  include  sports 
and  fitness  festivals,  special  fitness  days, 
exercise  clinics,  competitive  and  fun 
runs,  walking  tours,  aerobic  dance 
demonstrations,  fitness  testing  and 
counseling,  and  health  and  information 
fairs.  Many  of  the  activities  will  be 
conducted  in  shopping  malls,  com¬ 
munity  recreation  centers,  schools  and 
health  centers. 

KNOWING  THE  BASICS 

One  of  the  President’s  Council’s  goals 
is  to  provide  a  sound  understanding  of 
the  fitness  basics,  including  the  four 
components  of  physical  fitness: 

Cardiorespiratory  Endurance — the 
ability  to  deliver  oxygen  and  nutrients 
to  tissues,  and  to  remove  wastes,  over 
sustained  periods  of  time.  Long  runs 
and  swims  are  among  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  measuring  this  component., 

Muscular  Strength— the  ability  of 
a  muscle  to  exert  force  for  a  brief  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  Upper-body  strength,  for 
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example,  can  be  measured  by  various 
weight-lifting  exercises. 

Muscular  Endurance — the  ability 
of  a  muscle,  or  a  group  of  muscles,  to 
sustain  repeated  contractions  or  to  con¬ 
tinue  applying  force  against  a  fixed  ob¬ 
ject.  Pushups  are  often  used  to  test  en¬ 
durance  of  arm  and  shoulder  muscles. 

Flexibility — the  ability  to  move  joints 
and  use  muscles  through  their  full  range 
of  motion.  The  sit-and-reach  test  is  a 
good  measure  of  flexibility  of  the  lower 
back  and  backs  of  the  upper  legs. 

How  often,  how  long  and  how  hard 
you  exercise,  and  what  kinds  of  exer¬ 
cises  you  do  should  be  determined  by 
what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish.  Your 
goals,  your  present  fitness  level,  age, 
health,  skills,  interest  and  convenience 
are  among  the  factors  you  should  con¬ 
sider. 

Your  exercise  program  should  in¬ 
clude  something  from  each  of  the  four 
basic  fitness  components  described 
previously.  Each  workout  should  begin 
with  a  warmup  and  end  with  a  cool¬ 
down.  As  a  general  rule,  space  your 
workouts  throughout  the  week  and  avoid 
consecutive  days  of  hard  exercise. 


MINIMUM  LEVELS  OF 
OVERALL  FITNESS 

Here  are  the  amounts  of  activity  the 
Council  recommends  for  the  average, 
healthy  person  to  maintain  a  minimum 
level  of  overall  fitness.  Included  are 
some  of  the  popular  exercises  for  each 
category. 

Warmup — 5-10  minutes  of  exer¬ 
cises  such  as  walking,  slow  jogging, 
knee  lifts,  arm  circles  or  trunk  rota¬ 
tions.  Low  intensity  movements  that 
simulate  movements  to  be  used  in  the 
activity  can  also  be  included  in  the 
warmup. 

Muscular  Strength — a  minimum  of 
two  20-minute  sessions  per  week  that 
include  exercises  for  all  the  major  mus¬ 
cle  groups.  Lifting  weights  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  increase  strength. 

Muscular  Endurance — at  least  three 
30-minute  sessions  each  week  that  in¬ 
clude  exercises  such  as  calisthenics, 
pushups,  situps,  pullups,  and  weight 
training  for  all  the  major  muscle  groups. 

Cardiorespiratory  Endurance — at 
least  three  20-minute  bouts  of  contin¬ 
uous  aerobic  (activity  requiring  oxy¬ 
gen)  rhythmic  exercise  each  week. 
Popular  aerobic  conditioning  activities 
include  brisk  walking,  jogging,  swim¬ 
ming,  cycling,  rope-jumping,  rowing, 
cross-country  skiing,  and  some  contin¬ 
uous  action  games  like  racquetball  and 
handball. 

Flexibility — 10-12  minutes  of  daily 
stretching  exercises  performed  slowly, 
without  a  bouncing  motion.  This  can 
be  included  after  a  warmup  or  during 
a  cooldown. 

Cooldown — a  minimum  of  5-10 
minutes  of  slow  walking,  low-level  ex¬ 
ercise,  combined  with  stretching, 


Additional  information  about  the  ac¬ 
tivities  in  any  specific  city  or  area  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Presi¬ 
dent’ s  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports,  450  Fifth  Street,  N.W.,  Suite 
7103,  Washington,  D.C.,  20001. 
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Factors  Reducing  Liability 

A  recent  ruling  sets  up  criteria  for  when  any  employer  is — 

and  isn’t— responsible 

by  Professor  H.  Newcomb  Morse,  J.D. 


Editor’s  Note — This  article  marks  the  de¬ 
but  of  a  new  legal  column  in  ESM.  This  is 
part  of  our  continued  effort  to  keep  our 
readers  abreast  of  current  issues  affecting 
their  employee  services  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams.  Any  questions,  comments  or  sug¬ 
gestions  are  welcome. 


One  of  the  most  pressing  issues  fac¬ 
ing  companies  and  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers  today  is  that  of  liabil¬ 
ity.  If  an  employee  is  injured  or  causes 
damages  on  the  way  to  or  at  a  company 
event,  will  the  company  be  held  liable? 

Recent  rulings  have  held  employers 
responsible  for  damages  in  traffic  ac¬ 
cidents  caused  by  drunken  guests  at 
company  gatherings  where  liquor  was 
served  or  by  intoxicated  employees  who 
were  sent  home  from  work  by  their 
supervisor. 

A  recent  decision,  however,  means 
good  news  for  employers  and  em¬ 
ployee  services  professionals  who  run 
company  events.  In  the  case  Flynn  v. 
the  Parsons  Company,  the  court  ruled 
that  an  employer  could  not  be  held  li¬ 
able  for  damages  caused  by  an  em¬ 
ployee  on  the  way  to  a  company  event 
in  which  the  attendance  was  optional 
and  the  employee  was  not  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment. 

The  Case 

The  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Company,  a 
corporation,  is  a  large  engineering 
company  with  its  home  office  in  Los 
Angeles  and  several  branch  offices  or 
divisions  in  other  cities,  including  an 
electronic  division  in  Pasadena.  Carl 
A.  Budde  was  employed  as  an  elec¬ 
tronics  technician  in  the  Pasadena  di¬ 
vision  where  there  were  approximately 
250  employees. 


It  was  the  custom  of  the  Parsons 
Company,  each  year,  to  hold  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Party  at  a  hotel  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  and  to  extend  invitations  to  all  its 
employees,  some  of  its  clients,  some 
law  enforcement  personnel  in  the  area 
and  representatives  of  the  state  De¬ 
partment  of  Employment. 

The  invitation  to  the  employees  of 
the  Pasadena  division  was  extended  by 
posting  a  typewritten  invitation  on  all 
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bulletin  boards.  Addressed  to  “All 
Employees,”  the  invitation  recited  in 
substance  that  the  employees  were  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  attend  another  annual 
party  for  the  employees  of  the  company 
to  be  held  on  Christmas  Eve,  that  the 
party  would  be  from  2:30  p.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  and  that  the  employees  should 
remain  at  work  until  1  p.m. 

The  company  provided  buses  for 
transporting  the  employees  from  the  of¬ 
fice  building  in  Pasadena  to  the  hotel, 
but  they  could  go  to  the  party  by  any 
other  kind  of  transporation.  Budde, 
whose  assigned  duties  as  an  electronics 
technician  did  not  involve  any  “off  the 
premises”  activities,  left  the  company 
building  in  Pasadena  on  December  24th 


about  10  a. m.  and  did  not  return  there 
on  that  day.  After  the  Pasadena  office 
had  closed  on  that  day,  and  while  sev¬ 
eral  employees  were  in  front  of  the  Pas¬ 
adena  office  building — about  1:45 
p.m. — waiting  for  the  bus  to  arrive, 
Budde  came  there.  Three  witnesses  tes¬ 
tified  that  at  that  time  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor.  The  bus 
was  a  few  minutes  late  in  arriving,  and 
about  2  p.m.  Budde  and  another  Par¬ 
sons  employee  entered  Budde’s  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  Budde  drove  it  away,  in¬ 
tending  to  go  to  the  Christmas  party. 

Later,  that  automobile,  which  was 
traveling  southerly  on  the  Pasadena 
Freeway  toward  Los  Angeles,  was  in 
a  collision  with  another  automobile 
which  was  occupied  by  James  J.  and 
Edward  D.  Flynn. 

James  and  Edward  Flynn  brought  suit 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  California,  against  the  Parsons 
Company  to  obtain  damages  for  the  in¬ 
juries  they  sustained,  alleging  that  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  Budde  was  the 
agent  and  employee  of  the  Parsons 
company  and  was  acting  within  the 
course  and  scope  of  his  employment. 

At  the  trial,  Mr.  Devilbiss,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  of  the  Parsons  com¬ 
pany,  testified  that  the  over-all  purpose 
of  the  party  was  to  create  goodwill  with 
the  company’s  clients  and  invited  guests 
from  law  enforcement  and  public  em¬ 
ployment  departments,  and  to  enable 
the  employees  to  get  acquainted  with 
one  another  and  with  the  clients.  All 
employees  were  invited,  but  “no  one 
is  forced  to  go”  to  the  party,  he  added. 

Some  employees  are  opposed  to 
Christmas  parties  and  they  do  not  at¬ 
tend — they  do  not  have  to  attend,  he 
contended.  The  food  and  drinks  at  the 
party  were  free  to  guests  and  were  served 
buffet  style  and  there  were  no  special 
seating  arrangements  at  the  tables;  there 
were  no  speeches  at  the  party.  Painted 
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Special 

Member 

Rates 

We'll  send  you  information  on  our 
varied  sports  and  health-oriented 
opportunities  for  your  company’s 
employee  services,  recreation  and 
fitness  programs.  It’s  all  here . .  .on  a 
private  island  paradise  near  historic 
Charleston,  S.C.  Miles  of  uncrowded 
beach,  two  18-hole  championship 
golf  courses,  19  HAR-TRU  tennis 
courts,  horseback  riding  through 
forest  trails  or  along  the  beach,  two 
swimming  pools,  bicycling,  aerobics, 
deep  sea  fishing  and  much  more ! 


(800)  845-5531 

(in  S.C.  800-922-2401) 


@  Seabrook 
Island  Resort 

Box  32099  •  Charleston,  S.C.  29417 


1  Please  send:  NESRA  5/85 

1  □  Family  Vacation  Brochure 

i  □  Golf/Sports  Information 

■  □  Seabrook  Conference  Brochure 

1  Name .  —  —  ....  — 

■  Title - 

Company  - 

I  Address - 

|  City - 

■  State - Zip - 

1  _  A  Management  Property 

I  of  Western  Conference  Resorts,  Inc. 
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lapel  namecards  were  distributed  to  the 
employees  as  identification  for  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  party,  but  an  employee 
could  throw  the  card  away  if  he  did  not 
intend  to  go  to  the  party.  The  employ¬ 
ees  at  the  party  were  not  required  to 
sign  their  names  (indicating  that  they 
were  present),  and  there  was  no  method 
by  which  the  company  could  ascertain 
who  attended  the  party. 

Mrs.  Crisman,  an  employee  of  the 
Parsons  Company  and  presently  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  chief  engineer  in  the  elec¬ 
tronics  division,  testified  that  during  the 
time  she  was  employed  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  there  never  had  been  any  instruc¬ 
tion  or  directive  by  the  company  to  the 
employees  requiring  attendance  at  a 
Christmas  party.  On  December  24th, 
between  1:30  p.m.  and  2  p.m. ,  the  Pas¬ 
adena  office  closed  business  for  the  day, 
and  the  employees  were  permitted  to 
go  about  their  own  activities  at  their 
discretion,  and  in  her  opinion,  less  than 
half  of  the  employees  went  to  the  party. 

Mr.  Fleischer,  the  general  foreman 
of  the  mechanical  section  of  the  Par¬ 
sons  Company,  testified  that  there  was 
no  requirement  of  the  company  that  the 
employees  go  to  the  party — it  was  a 
matter  of  the  employee’s  “own  free 
will;”  they  could  go  home  or  go  to  the 
party.  In  his  opinion,  about  half  of  the 
employees  went  to  the  party;  an  em¬ 
ployee  was  not  required  to  register  at 
the  party  and  there  was  no  penalty  if 
he  did  not  attend.  The  party  was  a  typ¬ 
ical  social  event. 

The  Ruling 

The  Superior  Court  found  that  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  accident  Budde 
was  not  acting  within  the  course  and 
scope  of  his  employment.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Superior  Court  rendered 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Parsons  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Flynns  appealed. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  of  California 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Superior 
Court,  declaring: 

“Under  the  evidence  herein  the 
trial  court  could  find  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  attending  the  party  was  op¬ 
tional  with  Budde — that  he  was 
not  required  to  go;  no  check  would 


be  made  to  ascertain  whether  he 
went;  no  penalty  would  result  if 
he  did  not  go;  transportation,  food 
and  drinks  were  free;  customarily 
about  one-half  of  the  employees 
did  not  attend  and  those  employ¬ 
ees  did  not  suffer  any  detriment 
in  their  positions  by  reason  of  such 
failure. 

“The  court  could  also  find  that 
the  party  was  a  social  event 
whereby  Budde  and  all  the  other 
employees  were  accorded  the 
courtesy  of  participating  in  a 
Christmas  party  without  any  fi¬ 
nancial  or  other  kind  of  obligation 
on  their  part.  It  cannot  be  said  that, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  under  the  evi¬ 
dence  herein,  Budde  was  ex¬ 
pected  (i.e. ,  required)  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  attend  the  party,  or  the 
company  intended  to  benefit  by 
his  attendance,  or  Budde  was  act¬ 
ing  within  the  scope  of  his  em¬ 
ployment.  The  court  could  prop¬ 
erly  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
Budde  was  not  expected  to  attend 
the  party;  that  the  company  did 
not  intend  to  benefit  by  his  atten¬ 
dance;  and  that  Budde,  at  the  time 
and  place  of  the  accident,  was  not 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  em¬ 
ployment.” 

The  Bottom  Line 

The  appeals  court’s  decision  means 
that  if  an  employee  is  required  to  attend 
a  company  event,  or  if  the  company 
will  benefit  from  the  employee’s  atten¬ 
dance,  or  if  the  employee  is  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment,  then  the 
company  can  be  held  liable.  If  none  of 
these  conditions  hold  true,  however, 
the  employer  cannot  be  held  respon¬ 
sible. 

The  same  legal  result  would  ensure 
if  the  company  event,  instead  of  being 
a  Christmas  party,  had  been  a  baseball 
game,  some  other  kinds  of  sporting  ac¬ 
tivity  or  any  other  type  of  outing. 


H.  Newcomb  Morse,  J.D.,  L.L.M.,  is  a 
Professor  of  Law  at  Pepperdine  University 
in  Malibu,  CA. 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Westin  Hotels  Announces  “The 
Westin  Weekend”  For  NESRA 
Member  Company  Employees 

Westin  Hotels  has  announced  "The 
Westin  Weekend,”  a  promotion  which 
offers  50-percent  off  the  regular  rates 
at  all  of  the  company’s  hotels  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  Canada 
any  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  night. 


The  Westin  Bonaventure  in  Los  Angeles. 


The  offer  is  good  for  any  guest  room 
or  suite,  single  or  double  occupancy, 
and  is  effective  from  April  1  through 
June  30,  1985  with  no  minimum  stays 
required. 

Weekend  time  can  be  quality  time; 
time  to  get  away  from  it  all  and  un¬ 
wind.  There  are  many  different  ways 
to  take  advantage  of  this  affordable  op¬ 
portunity  at  over  30  of  Westin’s  hotels. 

Bring  someone  special — a  spouse, 
relative  or  friend — along.  Start  the 
weekend  with  a  play,  go  shopping,  golf 
a  round,  walk  the  town  or  explore  his¬ 
toric  sites. 

Or,  simply  relax  and  take  advantage 
of  the  excellent  Westin  services  and 
facilities;  midnight  snacks  from  room 
service,  reading  the  Sunday  paper  in 
bed  over  coffee  and  croissants,  lei¬ 
surely  dips  in  the  swimming  pool  or 
use  the  health  club  facilities  available 
at  many  Westin  hotels. 

Give  children  the  grown-up  experi¬ 
ence  of  dining  out  and  then  staying 
overnight  away  from  home  in  a  fine 
hotel.  With  Westin’s  Family  Plan,  no 
additional  charge  is  made  for  children 
eighteen  and  under  when  occupying  the 
same  room  with  parent  or  guardian. 


Experience  a  whole  change  of  pace 
and  lifestyle  close  to  home  with  a 
weekend  at  a  nearby  Westin  hotel  for 
an  anniversary,  special  occasion,  a  sur¬ 
prise,  or  for  no  reason  at  all.  Use  a 
comfortable  Westin  guest  room  as  a 
home  base  for  dining  out,  visiting  rel¬ 
atives,  local  events  or  just  walking  in 
the  first  direction  that  is  appealing. 

There’s  nothing  quite  so  refreshing 
to  the  spirit  as  living  out  a  dream,  even 
if  it’s  only  a  little  one.  With  Westin’s 
50-percent  super  discount,  one  of  these 
options  can  be  an  affordable  reality. 

‘‘The  Westin  Weekend”  is  subject 
to  limited  availability,  and  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  group  travel,  package  tours  or 
other  weekend  and  special  rate  pro¬ 
grams.  For  reservations,  call  your  travel 
agent  or  800/228-3000  and  ask  for  “The 
Westin  Weekend.” 

For  information  on  other  NESRA 
Benefit  Packages  available  starting  July 
1,  1985,  please  write:  Jim  Weiss,  Wes¬ 
tin  Hotels,  The  Westin  Building,  Se¬ 
attle,  WA  98121. 


New  Fit-Trail®  Promotion  and 
Publicity  Guide  Introduced  By 
Southwood 

Southwood  Corporation  recently  in¬ 
troduced  a  Promotion  and  Publicity 
Guide  for  purchasers  of  Fit-Trail®,  an 
outdoor  wooden  fitness  system.  This 
complimentary  30-page  working  guide 
gives  ideas,  plans,  samples  and  pro- 


Stay  fit  with  Fit-Trail ® 


motional  aids  and  resources  to  the  buyer 
for  promoting  and  publicizing  their  Fit- 
Trail.  Step-by-step  worksheets  for 
planning  a  Fit-Trail  dedication  cere¬ 
mony  are  also  provided. 

Fit-Trail  is  an  exercise  and  total  body 
conditioning  system  for  all  ages  and 
fitness  levels.  The  user  is  guided  through 


32  exercises  at  20  stations  along  a  Jog¬ 
ging  Course,  or  through  a  clustered  area, 
called  a  Fitness  Center.  Heartbeat  mon¬ 
itoring,  warm-up  exercises,  cardiovas¬ 
cular  and  muscle  toning  exercises  and 
cool  down  exercises  give  the  partici¬ 
pant  a  complete  fitness  program. 

To  receive  your  complimentary  guide 
or  for  more  information,  write  or  call 
SouthWood  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  240457, 
Charlotte,  NC  28224,  (800)438-6302. 

Radio  City  Offers  Group  Rates 
For  Disney  Spectacular 


This  summer  season  Radio  City  Mu¬ 
sic  Hall  will  be  transformed  into  the 
Magic  Kingdom. 


Mickey  Mouse  is  coming  to  Radio  City. 


Beginning  Friday,  June  21,  “Disney 
Summer  Magic”  will  premiere  two 
never-before-seen  movies,  “Return  to 
Oz”  and  “The  Black  Cauldron,”  on 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  indoor  screens. 
The  spectacular  will  also  feature  an 
elaborate  stage  show,  starring  Mickey 
Mouse,  Donald  Duck  plus  many  more 
Disney  characters  and  the  Rockettes  live 
on  the  Hall’s  Great  Stage. 

Senior  citizens,  students  or  any  group 
of  25  or  more  will  be  able  to  see  the 
stage  and  screen  extravaganza  for  an 
advance  purchase  price  of  only  $9.25 
(regularly  $12.00)  for  general  admis¬ 
sion  seating  in  the  orchestra,  second 
and  third  mezzanines. 

For  tour  and  show  reservations  at 
group  rates,  contact  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  Group  Sales,  1260  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY,  10020  or  call 
(212)  541-9436. 


Employee  Services  Management 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  261-3111. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Pam  New — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Sandy  Petznick — (408)  722-4116. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Central  Savannah  River  Area  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Association/ Augusta, 
Georgia.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
Contact  Bruce  Hoffman — (404)  722-2673. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month  except  July  and  August.  Contact 
Robert  Gillespie — (216)  696-2222. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Regional  Council 
For  Employee  Services  and  Recreation/Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month  except  December.  Contact  Bob 
Brown— (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Raymond  M.  Rakar — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Walt  Ar- 
nason— (303)  673-4267. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 


Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  William  F.  Osterloh — (618) 
258-2905. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 

Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Penberthy — 
(602)  235-3172. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  791- 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary— (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  395- 
2258. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Candy  Hernandez — (713)  797- 
4362. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Elke  Pont-Sholl — (313)  478-2613. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  John  Niehaus — 
(612)  456-2842  or  Sue  Shepherd— (612)  729- 
6097. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (615)  361-2475. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 
Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car¬ 
ole  Jackson — (415)  273-3791. 


Philadelphia  Association  for  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  &  Services.  Meets  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  month.  Contact  James  Alexander — 
(215)  628-5760. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (716)  422-3159. 

San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  586- 
3578. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Nona  Gilles¬ 
pie— (206)  345-6426. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Sue  Masero — (408)  746-2286. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey— (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


The  1985  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  1-5  at  the  Boston  Sheraton  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 

September  11-14,  1985.  NESRA  Region  III 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Park  Place  Hotel.  Trav¬ 
erse  City,  MI. 

September  19-22,  1985.  NESRA  Region  VII 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency  Mon¬ 
terey,  Monterey,  CA. 

October  10-13,  1985.  NESRA  Region  VI  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency  West,  Hous¬ 
ton,  TX. 

November  8-9,  1985.  NESRA  Region  V  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Thunderbird  Motel  and 
Convention  Center,  Minneapolis,  MN. 


At  last,  a  rowing  machine  that  is  scientifically 
designed,  sturdily  built  and  handsomely 
made .  . . 


TOLL  FREE 
1-800-433-3111 


Though  the  most  rugged  model  on  the  market, 
\  the  PRO-ROW  2000  is  as  appropriate  for  the 
beginner  as  for  the  world-class  athlete. 


You  can  spend  more,,but^ou 

2121  Industrial  Blvd 


more 


Belton,  Texas  76513 
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HENREDON,  CENTURY,  FICKS 
REED,  KITT1NGER,  KARASTAN 
carpets — STEELCASE  and  BAKER 
CONTRACT  for  offices— to  mention 

a  few!  '  . .  '  ‘  •. .‘(-it 

There  are  no  membership  dues  or 
hidden  costs.  We  provide  nationwide 
inside  home  or  office  delivery.  There 
is  no  sales  tax  on  shipments  outside  of 
North  Carolina.  ■>  : 

Cherry  Hill  is' a  sicond  generation 
family-owned  business  established  in 
1933— providing  mote  than  30  years 
of  expert  service.  Member:  Chamber  oi 
Commerce  of  the^Jnited  States;  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Central  North  - 
Carolina;  NESRA.  T,  ,  • 
Employee  service  managerftan  .order 
a  no  charge  Cherry  Hill  Portfolio  of  ....... 


Interiors  package  with  full  informatiot 
on  how  to  participate  in  this  program 
by  calling  our  toll-free  number.  Or  writ 
to  us  at  the  address  below.  Employees 
can  ask  their  employee  service  manage 
for  details  or  call  our  toll-free  number. 


NboK/v  members  can  now  jom  the 
“Catalog  Revolution”.  We  have  no 
“showy”  showrooms.  Just  catalogs  front 
Americas  best  known,  high  fashion 
furniture,  rug  and  carpet  manufacturers 
—  most  of  whom  are  located  near  our 
sparkling  new  distribution  center, 
adjoining  High  Point,  North  Carolina, 
the.  furniture  capital  of  the  World. 

Now  N  ESR A  members  can  buy 
direct!  No  more  waiting  for  special  sales 
or  buying  close-outs  and  out-dated 
merchandise.  At  Cherry  Hill  they  can 
buy  the  latest  styles  of  brand  new 
interior  furnishings,  all  first  quality  at 
everyday  low  prices  with  savings  up  to 
50%  off  retail.  NESRA  members  will 
be  able  to  select  from  more  than  500 


P.O.  Box  7405 

Fumitureland  Station  I 
High  Point,  North  Carolina;-. 
27264  919/882-0933 

.  Associate  member ;  NESR 


CheckOut 
our  exciting  program 
fix  your  employees 

DAY  TRAVELER 


At  Days  Inn  hotels  you  always 
get  a  clean,  comfortable,  relaxing 
place  to  stay.  For  a  comfortable 
price. 

And  now  with  the  Day 
Traveler  coupon  book, 
your  employees  can 


save  even  more 


DAYS  INN 


$3,  $5,  even  $10  off.  Plus  other  great 
discounts.  For  more  information, 
or  to  order  complimentary  Day 
Traveler  coupon  books  for 
your  employees  contact: 
Day  Traveler,  Marketing 
Department,  Days  Inns 
of  America,  2751 
Buford  Hwy.,N.E., 
Atlanta,  G  A  30324 


Inexpensive.  But  not  cheap. 

In  Georgia  320-2000  (©Days  Inns  of  America,  Inc. 
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NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That- the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Nearly  3,500  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 
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The  number  of  working  mothers  is  at  an  all-time  high — soaring  to  a  record 
19.5  million  last  year.  Today,  six  out  of  every  ten  pre-schoolers  or  school-aged 
children  have  a  working  mother,  while  about  65  percent  of  tots  under  three  have 
a  mother  who  works  full-time.  By  1990,  a  whooping  80  percent  of  working 
women  will  be  raising  a  child  at  some  time. 

This  change  in  the  nature  of  the  workforce  has  given  birth  to  another  growing 
trend:  Employers  taking  an  active  role  in  their  employees’  needs  for  quality  child 
care.  This  month’s  cover  story,  “Child  Care  Comes  of  Age,”  takes  a  look  at 
how  competent  child  care  programs  have  evolved  into  more  than  just  a  babysitter, 
and  explores  the  many  ways  companies  are  providing  their  employees  with  this 
ever-needed  benefit. 
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by  Lois  Dewsnap  and  June  Cramer,  editor 
Child  care  has  become  the  hottest  benefit  of  the  eighties.  Find  out  what  companies 
are  doing  to  help  and  why. 

WORKING  WITH  THE  OLDER  WORKFORCE  24 

by  June  Cramer,  editor 

As  the  American  workforce  greys,  employee  services  managers  must  learn  how 
to  work  with  the  older  worker. 
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Get  Some  Bright  Ideas 


How  to  save.  Jog. 

Fix  your  car.  Quit  smoking. 

Choose  life  insurance.  Get  a  patent. 

Select  a  home  computer.  Apply  for  credit. 
Remove  mildew.  Shapr^tp.  Buy  a  telephone. 
Write  a  resume — \ Reduce  cholesterol. 
Discover  parks\  Void  drug  reactions. 

Buy  surplus  land\X°  ontrol  cockroaches. 

Make  a  job  chang  \  Choose  a  house. 

Pay  for  an  educat\  ^Prevent  sunburn. 

Select  a  mortgage  \pot  a  con  j°b* 

Choose  a  lawyer-v^ business. 
Check  for  breast  cancer.  Buy  an  IRA. 

Cut  down  on  sodium.  Save  energy. 

Control  your  blood  pressure. 

Help  your  kids  to  study. 

Protect  your  house. 

Lose  some  weight. 

Grow  tomatoes. 

Keep  records. 

Get  benefits. 


You  can  count  on  the  Consumer  Information 
Catalog  to  turn  you  on  to  new  ideas  that  help  solve 
problems  and  brighten  your  world. 

The  Catalog  lists  more  than  200  federal  pub¬ 
lications  you  can  send  for.  Many  are  free,  all  are 
helpful,  and  theycovera  wide  variety  of  topics.  The 
Consumer  Information  Center  of  the  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration  puts  the  Catalog  together 
quarterly  to  make  sure  you  get  the  most  up-to-date 
information. 

So  send  for  a  copy  and  shed  some  light  on  your 
problems.  It’s  free  for  the  asking.  Just  write— 

CONSUMER  INFORMATION  CENTER 
DEPT.  LB 

PUEBLO,  COLORADO  81009 


A  public  service  of  this  publication  and  the  Consumer  Information  Center 
of  the  U,  S.  General  Services  Administration. 
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NESRA  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS 


Take  advantage  of  the  special  NESRA  room  rate  of 
$30.00,  plus  tax,  single  or  double  occupancy,  daily. 

Valid  7  days  a  week,  on  availability,  expires  December  26,  1985. 


Enjoy  the  friendly  Hacienda  hospitality  featuring: 

★  Fine  Dining— Charcoal  Room  —  24-hour 
Coffee  Shop  &  Daily  Buffet 

★  Spectacular  Show  —  "Fire  and  Ice" 

★  Bolero  Lounge  —  nightly  entertainment 

★  Exciting  Casino 

★  Two  Swimming  Pools 

★  Six  Free  Tennis  Courts 


SPECIAL  BONUS  if  you  stay  with  us  midweek 
(Sunday— Thursday)  in  June,  July  or  August. 

You  receive  a  Two  for  One  discount  coupon  for  the 
cocktail  show  of  FIRE  AND  ICE. 

For  individual  reservations  call  toll  free  800-634-6713, 
and  identify  yourself  as  being  a  NESRA  member. 

Full  service  convention  and  meeting  facilities 
available.  For  information,  call  the  Sales  Department 
toll  free  800-634-6655.  ^ 
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Employee  Services  Managers 
Awarded  Professional 
Certification  at  NESRA 
Conference 

Ten  employee  services  managers 
from  across  the  country  were  awarded 
professional  recognition  as  a  Certified 
Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Ad¬ 
ministrator  (CESRA)  by  the  National 
Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association  at  its  44th  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exhibit  in  Boston,  May  1-5. 
The  CESRA  program  is  sponsored  by 
NESRA  to  recognize  personal  achieve¬ 
ment  and  continued  high  standards  of 
performance  within  the  profession  of 
employee  services  and  recreation.  All 
CESRAs  must  pass  a  two-part  exam 
and  meet  the  criteria  of  the  NESRA 
Certification  Committee. 

The  new  CESRAs  for  1984-1985 
include:  Betty  Atchison,  R.  R.  Don¬ 
nelley  &  Sons,  Warsaw,  IN;  Susan  Jean 
Dettorre,  Litton  Guidance  &  Control 
Systems,  Woodland  Hills,  CA;  Suz¬ 


anne  J.  Greeno,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Chelmsford,  MA;  Rebecca  J. 
Gregory,  Rockwell  International,  Ce¬ 
dar  Rapids,  IA;  Kay  E.  Kramer,  Xerox 
Corporation,  Webster,  NY;  Raymond 
G.  Lapierre,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Keesler 
AFB,  MS;  Ms.  Lee  Merrill  Mac- 
Morris,  L.  A.  Air  Force  Station,  Los 
Angeles,  CA;  Sue  Ann  Potter,  Nation¬ 
wide  Insurance,  Columbus,  OH;  Jo 
Ann  Rollins,  Integon  Corporation, 
Winston-Salem,  NC;  and  Tamra 
Torres,  Texas  Instruments,  Texins 
Association,  Dallas,  TX.  Each  re¬ 
ceived  their  award  and  certification 
plaque  at  the  NESRA  Management 
Luncheon  on  May  3. 

Also  receiving  recognition  for  his 
time,  energy  and  talents  on  a  volunteer 
basis  in  developing  a  board  program  of 
employee  services  and  recreation  was 
Robert  E.  Lindsay,  AT  &  T  Network 
Systems,  Inc.,  Columbus,  OH,  who  was 
named  a  Certified  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Leader  (CESRL)  at  the 
NESRA  conference. 


For  more  information  on  how  to  be¬ 
come  a  CESRA  or  CESRL,  contact  Ken 
Cammarata,  director  of  member  ser¬ 
vices,  at  NESRA  Headquarters,  2400 
S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153, 
(312)  562-8130. 


NESRA  Welcomes  New 
Chapters 

The  Central  Savannah  River  Area 
Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation  (CSRA/ESRA),  Augusta, 
Georgia,  is  the  latest  addition  to  NES¬ 
RA’  s  growing  network  of  chapters. 
CSRA/ESRA  currently  totals  nearly 
twenty  members  and  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  contact  chapter  representa¬ 
tive  Bruce  Hoffman  at  University  Hos¬ 
pital  Health  Center,  (404)  722-2673. 

Also  joining  NESRA  as  a  chapter  is 
the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Em¬ 
ployee  Recreation  and  Services  (PHIL/ 
AERS),  which  has  a  total  membership 


NESRA  Education 
and 

Research  Foundation 


The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  stands  ready 
to  arm  the  employee  services  and  recreation  professional 
with  the  kind  of  bottom-line  data  that  their  bosses  understand. 


The  sole  research  organization  in  the  field  of  employee  services 
_  and  recreation,  NESRA's  Foundation  funds  biannual  field 

surveys  delivering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  pro- 
jib  9rammin9  trends;  studies  on  the  programs  and  produc- 
dOMSktivity;  and  ongoing  market  research. 

*  A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day  when 
employee  services  and  recreation  will  appear  on  every  company 
map. 

Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  to  the  NESRA  Education  and 
Research  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL 
60153. 


Special 

Member  Rates 


%  Seabrook 
Island  Resort 

(800)  845-5531 

(in  S.C.  800-922-2401) 

Box  32099  •  Charleston,  S.C.  29417 

PleaAe.  tend:  nesra  7/ss 

□  Family  Vacation  Brochure  j 

□  Golf/Sports  Information  . 

□  Seabrook  Conference  Brochure  * 

Name  ^ _  | 

Title  -■  | 

Company - 

Address  —  I 

City _  j 

State  .  Zip  - 

A  Management  Property  1 

j  of  Western  Conference  Resorts,  Inc. 
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of  nearly  forty  companies  and  meets 
the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month. 
Contact  Jim  Alexander,  chapter  pres¬ 
ident,  at  McNeil  Pharmaceutical, 
Springhouse,  PA,  (215)  628-5760  for 
more  details. 

NESRA  Mourns  the  Death  of 
Human  Resources  Specialist 
Len  Brice 

Leonard  R.  Brice,  consultant  for  the 
National  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association  (NESRA),  acting 
executive  director  for  the  International 
Society  of  Preretirement  Planners 
(ISPP),  and  a  man  who  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  industrial  relations  world¬ 
wide,  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack 
while  attending  a  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  seminar  in  late  April. 

Brice,  who  had  been  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  NESRA  since  January,  1981, 
was  instrumental  in  the  areas  of  chapter 
development,  public  relations  and  re¬ 
search  study  for  the  association.  He 


traveled  widely  throughout  the  U.S.  in 
this  regard  and  was  responsible  for  the 
addition  of  many  new  NESRA  chapters 
across  the  country.  Brice  was  also  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  growth  of  ISPP,  which  under 
his  leadership  more  than  doubled  its 
membership. 


Len  Brice:  A  pioneer  in  human  resources 
“Len  Brice’s  enthusiasm  for  our 
profession  had  rubbed  off  on  many  of 
us  in  recent  years,”  said  Patrick  B. 
Stinson,  NESRA  executive  director. 


“His  dedication  laid  the  groundwork 
for  our  progress  in  membership 
growth.” 

In  addition  to  his  NESRA  and  ISPP 
affiliations,  Brice  was  an  active  speaker, 
instructor,  and  president  of  his  own 
management  consulting  firm,  Len  Brice 
&  Associates.  He  served  as  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Society 
For  Personnel  Administration  (ASPA) 
and  was  the  founder  and  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  World  Federation  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Management.  His  goal,  he  had 
stated,  was  “to  further  enhance  the  field 
of  human  resources  management  within 
the  private  and  public  sector.” 

1985  Summer  Travel  to  Reach 
New  High 

Summer  traveling  by  Americans  will 
increase  5%  this  year,  predicts  the  in¬ 
dustry-sponsored  U.S.  Travel  Data 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  That’s  a 
bigger  increase  than  the  2%  that  the 
center  says  occurred  last  summer. 
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Firms  Nationwide  Extinguish 
Smoking 

No-smoking  policies  in  companies 
are  taking  hold  nationwide,  and  some 
organizations  have  gone  as  far  as  com¬ 
pletely  banning  smoking.  One  such  or¬ 
ganization,  Aid  Association  for  Lu¬ 
therans  (AAL),  recently  announced  one 
of  the  strictest  policies  to  date. 

AAL,  which  has  1,500  home-office 
employees  and  hundreds  of  visitors  each 
week,  completely  banned  smoking  on 
its  premises  as  of  May  1.  There  will 
be  no  leeway  in  the  policy — no-smok¬ 
ing,  period. 

Dr.  Hanns  Kretzschmar,  medical  di¬ 
rector  for  AAL,  justified  this  policy  in 
saying  that  “the  vast  majority  of  AAL 
employees — about  90  percent — don’t 
smoke,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
people  have  requested  clean  air.  Smoke 
can  be  very  offensive  to  those  who  don’t 
smoke. 

“More  and  more  employees  have 
expressed  concerns  about  their  health,” 
he  continues.  ‘  ‘There  is  mounting  med¬ 
ical  evidence  which  indicates  that  non- 


smokers  are  affected  by  the  smoke  of 
others.” 

Many  companies  are  even  taking  their 
no-smoking  policy  a  step  further.  West- 
lake  Community  Hospital  in  Melrose 
Park,  Illinois,  for  example,  has  joined 
the  ranks  of  employers  who  refuse  to 
hire  workers  who  smoke.  As  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1 ,  newly  hired  workers  have  had 
to  sign  a  statement  saying  that  they  are 
nonsmokers  and  will  continue  to  be  as 
a  condition  of  employment.  The  no¬ 
smoking  policy  is  not  just  for  on  the 
job  but  includes  off  the  job  hours,  too, 
reports  Employee  Benefit  Plan  Review. 

Starting  in  July,  the  hospital  also  will 
reduce  the  number  of  areas  in  which 
employees  can  smoke,  and  the  workers 
will  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  them  stop  smoking.  The 
restrictions  will  apply  to  patients,'  doc¬ 
tors,  and  visitors.  Patients  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  smoke  only  if  they  obtain  ap¬ 
proval  from  their  physicians. 

The  Melrose  Park  hospital  joins  other 
health-oriented  associations  in  its  no¬ 
smoking  policy.  The  American  Cancer 


Society  has  a  policy  that  prohibits 
smoking  at  any  society  office  or  meet¬ 
ing.  It  also  prohibits  smoking  by  any¬ 
one  who  is  representing  the  society. 
The  American  Lung  Association  and 
the  American  Heart  Association  have 
policies  that  are  similar. 

Job  Security  Improves 
Company-Employee  Relations 

Job-security  pledges  can  benefit  both 
workers  and  the  boss,  according  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Giving  workers  employment  secu¬ 
rity  by  easing  their  job-loss  fears  makes 
them  easier  to  manager.  That’s  one 
conclusion  of  “Employment  Security 
in  Action,”  a  study  of  more  than  30 
corporations,  including  IBM,  Honey¬ 
well,  Advanced  Micro  Devices  and 
Dana  Corp.,  by  economist  Jocelyn 
Gutchness  and  researchers  at  the  Work 
in  America  Institute,  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

Job  security  takes  many  forms.  Some 
companies  have  written  “no  layoff” 
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Feasibility 
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Hastings  &  Chivetta  Architects,  Planners 

231  South  Bemiston  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63105 

314/863-5717 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


policies.  Others  use  “buffers”  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  full-time  workers  by  using  part- 
timers  and  subcontractors  and  by 
spreading  out  the  work.  The  promise 
of  retraining  eases  worker  fears,  too. 
As  a  result,  they  are  more  willing  to 
adapt  to  new  ideas. 


Retirement  Planning 
Conference  Announced 

“Improving  the  Quality  of  Life 
Through  Lifestyle  Planning,”  “Grow¬ 
ing  Older  vs.  Getting  Older — A  Values 
Choice”  and  “Communicating  for  Re¬ 
sults:  The  Seven  Secrets  of  Selling  Your 
Ideas”  are  among  the  many  areas  which 
employee  services  professionals  and 
retirement  planners  can  explore  at  the 
1985  National  Conference  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Society  of  Preretirement 
Planners  (ISPP)  September  11-13  at 
the  Westin  William  Penn  in  Pittsburgh. 

Attendees  of  “Creating  Satisfying 
Futures  Through  Effective  Reitrement 


Planning”  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  variety  of  workshops, 
round  table  discussions,  receptions  and 
a  presentation  skill  seminar.  The  reg¬ 
istration  fee  includes  all  materials  and 
one  luncheon:  $275,  ISPP  members; 
$350,  non-ISPP  members.  The  non¬ 
member  rate  also  includes  membership 
to  ISPP. 

For  more  information,  contact  ISPP 
Headquarters,  2400  South  Downing 
Avenue,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  (312) 
531-9140. 

Physically  Fit  Executives  Earn 
More 

Professional  achievements  and  pol¬ 
iticking  may  not  be  the  only  routes  to 
career  success  as  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Many  of  the  executives  who 
participate  regularly  in  sports,  such  as 
swimming,  basketball,  softball,  tennis, 
or  golf,  earn  an  average  of  $3 , 1 20  more 
per  year  than  their  inactive  colleagues, 
reports  Running  &  Fitness,  newsletter 


of  the  American  Running  and  Fitness 
Association,  Washington.  The  results 
come  from  a  study  of  the  lifestyles  and 
salaries  of  180  executives  earning  be¬ 
tween  $30,000  and  $55,000  a  year.  The 
survey  was  conducted  by  Robert  Half 
International,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Human  Resource  Managers 
Must  Remember  Bottom  Line 

“Today’s  human  resource  man¬ 
agers— whether  located  at  corporate 
headquarters,  at  a  manufacturing  plant 
or  a  research  and  development  facil¬ 
ity— must  remember  the  bottom-line  if 
they  are  to  earn  their  board  and  keep,” 
writes  Jack  F.  Gow,  The  Goodrich  & 
Sherwood  Corp.,  New  York,  NY,  in 
the  April  issue  of  Personnel  Journal. 

Although  they  are  indeed  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  business,  he  says,  the  end  result  of 
their  efforts  should  always  be  to  help 
the  business  generate  a  profit. 

Because  human  resources  manage¬ 
ment  does  not  produce  products  or  bring 


COMPUTERIZED- 
AUTOMATED 
INDOOR  GOLF  DRIVING 
RANGE 

•  COMPUTER  GOLF  SWING  ANALYZER 

•  AUTOMATIC  BALL  SETTERS 

•  HIT  OVER  300  BALLS  PER  HOUR 

•  SAFE-COMPACT  (14'  L  x  10'  W  x  9'  HJ 

IMPROVE  YOUR  GOLF  SWING,  GOLF  GAME  AND 
PHYSICAL  FITNESS  IN  THE  INDOOR  COMFORT 
OF  YOUR  OWN  FACILITY 

CONTACT: 

TELE-SHEEN  CORP. 

3791  CATALINA  ST. 

LOS  ALAMITOS,  CA  90720 
(213)  594-9797  M-TH 
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in  sales  dollars  directly,  it  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  measure  its  impact  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Therefore,  too  many  “hard- 
nosed”  line  managers  still  perceive  the 
human  resources  or  personnel  function 
as  a  do-gooder  operation  and,  at  best, 
a  necessary  evil. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
the  HRM  function  does  contribute  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  corporate  profit  by  reduc¬ 
ing,  containing  and  avoiding  costs. 
Dollars  saved  through  effective  human 
resources  management,  Gow  notes, 
move  directly  to  the  bottom  line. 

Stark  Honored  With  NESRA 
Distinguished  Service  Award 

George  Stark,  manager  of  technical 
illustrations  for  McDonnell-Douglas 
Corporation  in  St.  Louis  and  coordi¬ 
nator  of  NESRA’ s  Photo  Contest  for 
the  last  seven  years,  was  the  1985  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  NESRA  Distinguished 
Service  Award,  which  honors  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  made  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  association. 


“Under  George’s  leadership  over  the 
past  several  years,  the  Photo  Contest 
has  emerged  as  one  of  our  most  well- 
participated  and  respected  member  ser¬ 
vices,”  said  Patrick  B.  Stinson,  NESRA 
executive  director. 


George  Stark  steps  up  to  receive  his  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award  at  NESRA’ s  national  con¬ 
ference  in  May. 

Stark  received  the  award  at  NES- 
RA’s  Management  Luncheon  on  May 


3  at  its  44th  Annual  Conference  and 
Exhibit  in  Boston,  May  1-5. 


Working  Women  Still  Perform 
Majority  of  Traditional  Female 
Tasks 

More  women  may  be  taking  their 
place  as  equals  alongside  men  in  the 
workplace,  but  men  aren’t  reciprocat¬ 
ing  once  they  get  home,  reports  Ly- 
nette  Lamb  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  News  Service. 

“Women  still  perform  the  majority 
of  traditional  female  tasks,”  said  Diane 
Henze,  a  Minneapolis  psychologist 
whose  recent  doctoral  research  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  polled  153 
Twin  Cities  women  accountants,  law¬ 
yers  and  social  workers  and  their  spouses 
about  their  division  of  typically  female 
household  tasks.  “I  think  it’s  going  to 
take  quite  a  while  to  change  attitudes, 
and  even  longer  to  change  behavior. 
Sex  role  socialization  is  deep.” 


?E  HAVE  A  SAYING  IN  FLORIDA, 
HEN  YOU  NEED  IT  BAD. . . 


E'VE  GOT  IT  GOOD. 


And,  that’s  exactly  why  Holiday  Inn  hotels  in  Florida 
offer  you  these  5  exclusive  Gotta  Getaway  packages. 

•  GOTTA  GETAWAY  WEEKENDS 

The  perfect  mini-vacation  when  you  need  time  for  yourselves.  Weekend  rate  allows  up 
to  four  persons  to  share  accommodations  with  two  full-size  double  beds. 

•  G07TA  GETAWAY  VACATIONS 

Add  another  day  or  up  to  a  week  to  your  Gotta  Getaway  Weekend  and  you  have  the 
perfect,  and  perfectly  economical,  vacation  package. 

•  HONEYMOON  PACKAGES  (4  DAYS/3  NIGHTS) 

A  special  room  rate,  bottle  of  chilled  champagne,  and  daily  breakfast,  add  up  to  an 
incredible  first  or  second  honeymoon  value. 

•  GOLFPAC  GETAWAYS 

Whether  you're  a  duffer  or  scratch  player  you'll  like  the  variety  of  challenging  courses 
and  excellent  package  rates  offered  exclusively  by  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.  of  Florida. 

•  GROUP  PACKAGES 

No  less  than  twenty  (20)  all  inclusive  and  specially  priced  packages  for  group  outings 
are  available.  Tickets  to  Disney  World,  EPCOT,  Sea  World  and  Kennedy  Space  Center 
are  part  of  the  package  features. 


H  FLORIDA  VACATIONS  ~ 

DISCOUNTED 15%  TO  50%  FOR 
NESRA  MEMBER  COMPANIES 
—  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  10  HOTELS  — 

First  Class  "AFFORDABLE"  Accommodations 

ORLANDO  — 

•  INTERNATIONAL  DRIVE  —  6515  International  Drive 

•  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  —  5750  T.G.  Lee  Boulevard 

•  LEE  ROAD  —  626  Lee  Road 

•  CENTRAL  PARK  —  7900  S.  Orange  Blossom  Trail 

•  MAIN  GATE  —  7300  Spacecoast  Parkway 

COCOA  BEACH  — 

•  COCOA  BEACH  —  1 300  N.  Atlantic  Avenue 

MIAMI  — 

•  MIAMI  BEACH/OCEANSIDE  —  2201  Collins  Avenue 

•  MIAMI  BEACH/SURFSIDE  — 8701  Collins  Avenue 

•  MIAMI  SPRINGS/AIRPORT  —  1111  S.  Poinciana  Boulevard 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CHARLESTON,  S.  CAROLINA 

•  MILLS  HOUSE  — 115  Meeting  St.,  Corner  of  Meeting  &  Queen 

FOR  FULL  COLOR  BROCHURES  - 

CALL  305/851-4023  or  _  WRITE  -  Holiday  Inns,  Inc. 

>7  5850  T.G.  Lee  Blvd. 

m  _  .Wi*  Orlando,  Florida  32812 

-v\  »  m  n.  ft 
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A  BRIDGE  TO 

RETIREMENT 


How  to  conduct 
a  successful 
retirement  planning 
program  for 
your  employees 

by  James  J.  McFadden 

Starting  with  the  realization  that 
planning  is  important  for  all  pe¬ 
riods  of  one’s  life,  it  follows  that  re¬ 
tirement  preparation  for  a  period  of  life 
that  can  last  ten  to  twenty-five  years 
merits  serious  consideration. 

With  an  increasing  number  of  busi¬ 
ness,  educational  and  government  or¬ 
ganizations  now  involved  in  presenting 
retirement  planning  programs  to  their 
employees,  more  and  more  employee 
services  managers  are  finding  them¬ 
selves  wearing  the  hat  of  “retirement 
planner”  and  setting  up  preretirement 
programs.  These  programs  have  the 
following  objectives: 

•  Provide  a  perspective  and  an  ov¬ 
erview  of  what  retirement  may  mean 
for  lifestyle  and  daily  living. 

•  Present  a  full  program  and  pro¬ 
vide  answers  to  anticipated  questions 
in  the  fields  of  money  management, 
social  security,  insurance,  health  care, 
second  career  possibilities  and  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  on  the  minds  of  the  work¬ 
ers. 

•  Motivate  the  worker  to  face  re¬ 
tirement  questions  frankly  and  hon¬ 
estly,  and  work  on  getting  answers  that 
will  meet  his  or  her  needs. 


•  Encourage  the  worker  to  take  in¬ 
ventory  of  his  or  herself  and  spouse 
from  an  economic,  health,  social,  psy¬ 
chological  and  environmental  point  of 
view. 

•  Help  the  worker  and  spouse  ex¬ 
plore  options,  identify  resources,  make 
decisions  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
direction  in  their  thinking. 

•  Reduce  anxiety  and  stress  that  often 
accompany  anticipation  of  retirement. 

Meaningful  retirement  planning, 
which  involves  a  savings  plan,  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  second  career,  maintaining 


one’s  health  and  developing  new  in¬ 
terests,  takes  time. 

Ideally,  this  should  start  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  years  before  retirement.  While  more 
time  to  plan  is  preferable,  a  program 
involving  individuals  even  a  year  be¬ 
fore  retirement  will  be  helpful. 

Effective  participation  requires  small 
groups  and  attendance  of  the  spouse  or 
other  adult  who  will  be  sharing  the  re¬ 
tirement  with  the  employee.  All  too 
often,  retirement  puts  difficult  stresses 
on  marriages  and  long-standing  rela¬ 
tionships.  By  having  both  partners  at- 
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8:30 

9:00 

9:20 

10:30 

10:45 

12:00 

1:15 

2:15 

3:15 

3:30 


Format  For  A  One  Day  Seminar 

AM  Welcome  by  a  Representative  of  Management  or  Director  of  Employee 
Benefits 

Show  OVERVIEW  of  retirement  film  or  a  speaker  on  areas  of  concern  that 
retirees  should  address— Where  to  Live— Second  Careers— etc. 

Discussion 

Break 

Explanation  of  Company’s  pension  benefits 
Lunch 


PM  Financial  Planning— Budgeting,  investments,  Social  Security,  income; 
insuring  a  favorable  balance  of  retirement  outgo  and  income 

Legal  Affairs— Estates,  wills  and  inheritance  taxes— making  sure  what  you 
have  worked  for  over  the  years  will  be  distributed  according  to  your  wishes 

*  ,,  ,ii|H 

KDiet,  exercise,  good  health  habits,  Medicare,  Medicaid,  Blue 
je  Shield 

■-  ■V  %  S'.. 

_ 


4:30  Wrap  up 


tend  the  program,  participate  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  ask  the  questions,  there 
is  a  much  better  chance  of  a  successful 
retirement  and  a  plan  that  is  practical 
and  operational.  There  are  too  many 
vital  questions  to  be  left  to  only  one 
partner  or  to  be  explained  later  by  one 
to  the  other. 

Pre-Retirement  Planning 
Topics 

Overview  to  Retirement.  This  ses¬ 
sion  gives  an  introduction  to  what  re¬ 
tirement  planning  is  all  about.  It  will 
also  touch  briefly  on  all  the  topics  that 
will  be  covered  in  the  seminar  pro¬ 
gram. 

Company  Benefits.  This  session 
gives  a  detailed  explanation  of  com¬ 
pany  retirement  benefits,  estimates  of 
retirement  income,  options  available  to 
the  retiree  and  other  benefits  after  re¬ 
tirement. 

Financial  Planning.  This  session 
covers  budgeting  for  retirement,  in¬ 
vestments,  inflation  factors,  social  se¬ 
curity  and  retirement  income. 

Health  and  Safety.  This  session 
gives  seven  rules  that  can  add  ten  healthy 
years  to  life.  It  also  includes  tips  on 
nutrition,  mental  health  and  exercise 
programs. . 

Legal  Affairs.  This  session  will  cover 
wills,  contracts,  estate  planning,  legal 
fees,  etc. 

Leisure  Time.  This  session  explores 
meaningful  ways  that  leisure  time  may 
be  spent.  It  discusses  various  hobbies, 
volunteer  work,  travel,  etc.  Naturally, 
the  employee  services  manager  can  play 
a  vital  role  in  this  area  by  not  only 
providing  retiree  clubs  and  activities, 
but  by  helping  pre-retirees  establish 
meaningful  leisure-time  pursuits. 

Sources  of  Income/Second  Ca¬ 
reers.  This  session  discusses  how  to 
seek  part  or  full  time  employment  and 
explores  various  business  opportunities 
and  things  to  be  considered  if  you  want 
to  start  your  own  business. 

Length  Of  Sessions 

This  depends  upon  many  factors.  Are 
the  individuals  at  one  location?  How 
difficult  is  it  for  the  spouse  to  attend? 
Will  it  be  held  on  release  time  or  after 
hours? 


The  program  could  be  seven  two- 
hour  sessions  or  a  one  to  two  day  pre¬ 
sentation.  A  one  day  session  would  be 
limited  to  an  overview  of  retirement, 
plus  sessions  on  finance,  legal  affairs, 
health  and  an  explanation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  pension  plan. 

Method  Of  Presentation 

The  subject  matter  may  be  presented 
either  by  a  speaker  on  the  subject  or 
by  visual  presentations.  A  question  and 
answer  period  should  follow  the  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  speaker  handles  the 
questions,  or  when  a  visual  presenta¬ 
tion  is  made,  a  resource  authority  on 
the  subject  will  handle  the  inquiries. 
For  example,  the  legal  session  could 
be  presented  by  the  company  attorney 
or  an  attorney  obtained  through  the  lo¬ 
cal  Bar  Association.  If  a  film  presen¬ 
tation  is  utilized,  the  attorney  could  be 
present  to  answer  questions  and  com¬ 
ment  on  the  film. 

Available  Program  Material 

The  participants  should  be  provided 
with  written  material  on  the  retirement 
planning  subjects  covered.  A  number 
of  sources  for  this  material  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  Manpower  Education  Insti¬ 


tute’s  READY  OR  NOT  material,  for 
instance,  includes  a  handbook  on  re¬ 
tirement  planning,  and  a  video  cassette 
or  film  may  be  previewed  at  minimal 
cost.  Some  other  producers  of  program 
material  who  also  provide  preview  ma¬ 
terial  include: 

Manpower  Education  Institute 
127  E.  35th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Retirement  Information  Associates 
431  Colonial  Drive 
Monroeville,  Pa.  15146 

Fifty  Plus 
850  Third  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
1909  K  St.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20049 

National  Council  on  the  Aging 
1828  L  St.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Retirement  marks  a  major  transi¬ 
tion  in  an  employee’s  life.  By  set¬ 
ting  up  a  retirement  planning  program, 
employee  services  managers  can  help 
workers  ensure  that  the  transition  is  a 
successful  one.  m 


James  J.  McFadden  is  the  president  of 
Manpower  Education  Institute  in  New  York. 
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From  alcoholism  to  drug 
problems,  EAPs  are  help 


by  Peter  Roche,  A.C.S.W. 


Xt  is  conservatively  estimated  that  25 
percent  of  the  population  at  large  is  in 
need  of  psychological  support,  coun¬ 
seling  or  indepth  treatment  for  a  variety 
of  problems  such  as  substance  or  al¬ 
cohol  abuse,  personal,  family,  marital, 
or  child  oriented  problems.  With  in¬ 
creasing  regularity,  mental  health 
professionals  who  in  the  past  felt  it  in¬ 
appropriate  or  impossible  to  work  with 
business  are  finding  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  work  cooperatively,  but  to 
also  help  both  the  business  and  the 
troubled  employee. 


The  cost  to  the  community  and  the 
economy  for  drug  abuse  alone  is  over 
25.8  billion  dollars,  according  to  a 
government-sponsored  study  by  the 
Research  Triangle  Institute. 

But  even  more  germane  to  business 
is  the  fact  that  the  troubled  employee 
costs  the  employer,  on  an  annual  basis, 
well  over  50  billion  dollars.  A  program 
that  can  cut  such  costs  is  clearly  a  sound 
business  investment. 
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I  the  Troubled 
fee 


i  to  marital 
ubled  employees 
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Corporate  America  is  learning  that 
employees  cannot  be  chastised  into 
leaving  their  problems  at  home.  Unlike 
Dorothy  in  the  Wizard  of  Oz,  problems 
do  not  disappear  when  we  wish  simply 
by  clicking  our  heels  three  times. 

How  Business  Loses 

Troubled  employees  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Bolyard  as  “those  whose 
life  problems  affect  social,  emotional, 
intellectual  or  physical  functioning  to 
the  point  of  reducing  their  ability  to 
perform  work  assignments.’  ’  While  the 
“symptoms”  are  as  varied  and  com¬ 
plex  as  are  human  beings,  typical  be¬ 
haviors  of  the  troubled  employee  may 
include:  unpredictable  behavior,  im¬ 
maturity,  lack  of  concern  for  others, 
difficulty  in  decision  making,  pessi¬ 
mism,  apathy,  hostility  and  inflexibil¬ 
ity.  Poor  concentration,  withdrawal  and 
a  lack  of  organization  are  further  in¬ 
dicators  of  an  employee  who  is  having 
difficulties.  Such  employees  have  higher 


rates  of  illness  and  accidents.  Absen¬ 
teeism  is  a  particularly  pervasive  prob¬ 
lem. 

Through  research  commissioned  by 
the  Indiana  Business-Industry  Em¬ 
ployee  Assistance  Project,  we  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  see  the  impact  of  the  troubled 
employee  on  absenteeism. 

An  employee  with  alcohol  problems 
has  4  times  the  absenteeism  rate  as  the 
“non-troubled”  employee.  Those  with 
drag  abuse  problems  had  a  rate  5  times 
that  of  the  non-troubled  employee. 
Emotional  problems  also  reflected  a  rate 
5  times  that  of  the  norm,  while  family 
problems  caused  employees  to  miss- 
nearly  6  times  as  many  days. 

In  addition  to  absenteeism,  losses  also 
accrue  from  impaired  sales,  poor  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  increases  in  required  su¬ 
pervisory  time  and  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tions.  Higher  insurance  rates,  excessive 
leaves  of  absence  and  poor  morale  as 
well  as  training  for  replacement  per¬ 
sonnel  all  serve  to  dampen  even  the 
brightest  of  financial  outlooks.  High 
waste,  lowered  production,  poor  qual¬ 
ity  control  and  higher  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  costs  all  affect  the  bottom 
line. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  alcoholism 
alone,  1  in  10  employees  will  have  a 
problem.  Further,  25  percent  of  their 
salary  will  have  to  be  spent  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  deal  with  the  resulting  prob¬ 
lems. 

Simple  arithmetic  will  bring  the  stark 
reality  into  focus.  A  company  with  100 


employees  and  an  average  salary  of 
$15,000  will  spend  $37,500  each  year 
just  to  deal  with  the  troubled  employee 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  annually  as 
long  as  the  problem  continues.  This 
employee  will  be  late  3  times  more 
often,  will  request  early  dismissal 
2.2  times  more  often,  will  have 
2.5  times  more  absences  of  8  days  or 
more,  will  use  3  times  the  usual  rate 
of  sick  benefits  and  is  5  times  as  likely 
to  file  a  workmen’s  compensation  claim. 

Recent  Explosion 

Although  the  recent  explosion  of  in¬ 
terest  in  and  awareness  of  Employee 
Assistance  Programs  (EAPs)  would 
seem  to  suggest  otherwise,  the  concept 
of  providing  a  way  for  employees  to 
resolve  their  personal  problems  is  not 
a  recent  development  but  one  whose 
seeds  were  planted  more  than  40  years 
ago.  Maurice  DuPont  Lee,  then  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  at  DuPont,  learned 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and,  know¬ 
ing  that  alcoholism  was  a  problem  within 
the  company,  thought  that  a  similar 
program  might  work  as  an  alternative 
to  the  terminatioin  of  a  trained  em¬ 
ployee. 

Other  companies  soon  followed  suit; 
Eastman  Kodak,  Western  Electric,  Al- 
lis-Chalmers,  Consolidated  Edison  and 
New  England  Telephone  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  businesses  with  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  see  to  the  needs  of  their  em¬ 
ployees. 
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While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
American  business  has  changed  in  the 
ensuing  40  years,  one  thing  has  not. 
Companies  then  and  now  aim  for  suc¬ 
cess  and  earnings.  While  we  can  as¬ 
sume  that  Mr.  Lee  cared  about  his  em¬ 
ployees,  we  can  be  equally  sure  that 
economics  played  the  major  role  in  his 
decision. 

In  the  years  since,  and  in  the  past 
ten  in  particular,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
proliferation  of  EAPs.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  well  over  5,000  such  pro¬ 
grams  nationwide  at  present  covering 
more  than  1 1  million  employees  as  well 
as  their  families.  Such  large,  well  known 
firms  as  U.S.  Steel,  Sears,  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper,  Amtrak,  General  Foods, 
Polaroid,  ITT,  Xerox,  GM  and  CitiBank 
have  all  incorporated  Employee  Assis¬ 
tance  Programs  into  their  firm.  In  fact, 
more  than  half  the  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies  have  an  EAP  of  one  type  or 
another.  Smaller  businesses  as  well  as 
school  districts,  banks,  and  local  and 
state  governments  have  also  joined  in 
to  provide  such  services  to  their  em¬ 
ployees. 

Does  an  EAP  Help? 

EAPs  work.  With  the  exception  of 
the  past  10  years,  EAPs  have  dealt  al¬ 
most  exclusively  with  alcohol  and  drug 
related  problems.  Thus,  most  figures 
deal  only  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs.  In  such  cases,  a  useful  rule 
of  thumb  is  to  double  the  cost  to  arrive 
at  the  costs  for  all  employee  problems. 

In  Minneapolis,  Northern  States 
Power  Company  found  in  a  5  year  study 
that  average  sick  leave  usage  by  trou¬ 
bled  employees  was  reduced  by  more 
than  half  through  their  EAP.  Produc¬ 
tivity  increased  by  23  percent. 

The  New  York  Transit  Authority  re¬ 
ports  an  annual  savings  of  2  million 
dollars  since  beginning  its  EAP,  which 
includes  non-alcohol  and  drug  related 
problems  as  well. 

The  United  States  Postal  Service  also 
found  a  2  million  dollar  savings  with 
a  “broad  brush  type  program”  cov¬ 


ering  emotional  as  well  as  alcohol  and 
drug  problems.  In  similar  programs, 
Amtrak  has  found  a  savings  of 
1.5  million  dollars,  while  Phillips  Pe¬ 
troleum  sites  savings  of  8  million  and 
Illinois  Bell  estimates  savings  of 
$459,000  per  year. 
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The  troubled  employee 
costs  the  employer,  on  an 
annual  basis,  well  over 
50  billion  dollars. 


As  General  Motors  Dr.  Robert  G. 
Wieneck  noted  in  a  Newsweek  article, 
“An  employer  today  in  this  country 
cannot  afford  not  to  have  an  Employee 
Assistance  Program.” 

What  To  Look  for  in  an  EAP 

EAPs  come  in  various  sizes,  shapes 
and  styles,  and  as  a  general  rule  there 
is  a  type  and  style  to  fit  all  employee 
and  corporate  needs. 

Basically,  there  are  two  types  of 
coverage.  Although  in  earlier  years 
coverage  was  initially  aimed  at  the  al¬ 
cohol  and  substance  abuser,  within  the 
last  decade,  with  the  advent  of  the  in¬ 
creased  information  regarding  em¬ 
ployee  problems,  a  “broad  brush” 
concept  has  evolved.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  recognition  that  individual, 
family  and  parent-child  problems  may 
create  even  more  serious  work-related 
consequences  than  drug  or  alcohol  re¬ 
lated  problems,  EAPs  are  being  offered 
by  organizations  able  to  deal  with  a 
broad  range  of  human  behaviors.  Such 
programs  provide  services  to  deal  with 
marital  and  individual  problems,  par¬ 


ent-child  problems  as  well  as  alcohol 
and  drug  related  difficulties.  Many 
agencies  have  programs  dealing  with 
compulsive  gambling  and  sexual  dys¬ 
function,  as  well  as  problems  with  the 
family  in  which  there  occurs  domestic 
violence.  Some  EAPs  even  offer  such 
specialized  services  as  occupational 
counseling,  money  management  and 
divorce  mediation. 

Another  variable  is  that  of  program 
type.  Again,  there  are  basically  two 
formats — a  treatment  model  and  an  in¬ 
formation  and  referral  model.  Both 
programs  provide  a  specified  number 
of  diagnostic  or  assessment  interviews 
to  ascertain  the  type  and  severity  of  the 
problem.  Information  and  referral  pro¬ 
grams  generally  provide  such  diagnosis 
and  assessment  followed  by  referral  to 
an  appropriate  provider  within  or  out¬ 
side  the  community. 

The  basic  advantage  to  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  its  ability  to  refer,  if  it  chooses 
to  do  so,  to  a  wide  range  of  providers. 
Its  major  drawback  is  closely  linked  to 
that  same  ability  to  refer  to  a  wide  range 
of  providers.  Whenver  a  referral  is  made 
from  one  agency  to  another,  there  is  a 
dropout  rate.  A  percentage  of  employ¬ 
ees  and  their  families,  if  covered,  will 
never  reach  the  EAP  program.  Of  those 
that  do,  another  percentage  will  “fall 
through  the  cracks”  when  a  second  re¬ 
ferral  to  a  treatment  provider  is  made 
following  assessment. 

Obviously,  a  provider  who  has  the 
ability  to  both  assess  and  treat  a  wide 
range  of  problems  is  likely  to  have  a 
lower  dropout  rate  and  thus  employee 
and  employer  are  likely  to  get  more  of 
the  benefit.  Some  problems,  of  course, 
may  require  very  specialized  services 
or  inpatient  treatment  and  thus  may  still 
require  referral.  It  is  important  to  know 
what  follow-up  services  an  EAP  will 
offer  if  a  referral  is  necessary. 

Location  is  another  important  issue. 
Programs  are  of  two  sorts:  on  site  and 
off  site.  While  on  site  programs  offer 
convenience,  it  may  be  difficult  to  see 
families,  insure  confidentiality  or  pro¬ 
vide  evening  hours.  Off  site  programs 
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may  have  less  difficulty  providing  for 
confidentiality.  In  addition,  they  may 
have  more  than  one  office  and  may  pro¬ 
vide  both  day  and  evening  hours.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  off  site 
EAP  programs  are  the  best  utilized  and 
provide  the  fewest  drawbacks. 

Finally,  there  are  many  types  of  pro¬ 
viders.  Some  EAPs  are  offered  by  profit 
making  groups  whose  sole  business  is 
the  provision  of  Employee  Assistance 
Programs.  Others  may  be  community 
supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  thus 
be  designated  as  not-for-profit  corpo¬ 
rations. 

Costs 

EAPs  are  funded  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Usually  the  first  few  visits  (the  assess¬ 
ment  or  diagnostic  phase)  are  covered 
by  the  employer.  This  coverage  comes 
in  a  number  of  variations  and  can  be 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  purchaser. 

Some  companies  pay  for  the  first  two 
to  three  visits  and  then  cover  a  certain 
number  thereafter,  perhaps  five  to  seven, 
at  80  percent  or  50  percent  of  cost.  This 
not  only  reduces  costs,  but  also  allows 
the  employee  to  invest  in  his  or  her 
own  treatment,  a  concept  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  desirable  from  a  clin¬ 
ical  point  of  view.  Some  firms  choose 
to  cover  the  initial  sessions  completely, 
after  which  the  employee  becomes  fully 
responsible  or  utilizes  his  or  her  own 
available  insurance  coverage. 

The  cost  for  those  initial  diagnostic 
sessions  is  generally  set  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  First,  an  employer  may  opt 
to  pay  on  a  “fee  for  service”  basis 
whereby  the  employer  pays  the  full  cost 
of  each  session  for  an  employee  and / 
or  family  member.  This  cost  would  be 
levied  for  each  diagnostic  session  for 
which  the  employer  has  agreed  to  pay. 
A  second  plan  is  based  on  a  “capita¬ 
tion,”  in  which  the  employer  would 
pay  a  set  cost  which  would  be  charged 
for  each  covered  employee  in  the  firm. 

Both  plans  have  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Paying  the  full  cost  of  ser¬ 
vice  would  mean  that  the  cost  per  em¬ 


ployee  would  be  higher  and  that  bud¬ 
geting  would  be  difficult  since  there 
would  be  no  way  to  guarantee  a  set 
expenditure.  It  does  allow,  however, 
for  the  employer  to  pay  only  for  those 
employees  actually  utilizing  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Under  a  capitation  plan,  the  charge 
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An  employer  today  in  this 
country  cannot  afford  not 
to  have  an  Employee 
Assistance  Program. 


would  be  made  for  each  employee 
whether  they  use  the  program  or  not. 
This  cost  would  be  significantly  lower 
than  the  full  cost  in  the  fee  for  service 
plan,  often  only  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
usual  fee  charged.  It  would  allow,  un¬ 
like  the  fee  for  service  plan,  for  bud¬ 
geting  since  the  cost  is  locked  in  for 
the  duration  of  the  contract. 

This  brings  into  question  the  issue 
of  how  many  employees  might  use  the 
plan  in  any  given  year.  In  terms  of  the 
utilization  or  penetration  rate,  there  is 
great  variability.  In  general,  the  pen¬ 
etration  rates  range  anywhere  from 
3  percent  to  8  percent  of  the  employees 
in  a  given  firm  using  the  EAP.  The  first 
year  is  often  under-utilized  with  a  low 
penetration  rate,  with  succeeding  years 
finding  an  increase  in  program  utili¬ 
zation  as  word  regarding  confidential¬ 
ity  and  effectiveness  spreads  from  em¬ 
ployee  to  employee.  A  program  covering 
only  a  certain  set  of  problems,  such  as 
drugs  and  alcohol,  will  by  definition 
attract  fewer  persons  than  a  program 
designed  to  deal  with  a  multitude  of 
concerns. 


The  Package 

EAPs  differ  depending  upon  what  is 
covered,  who  runs  the  program,  where 
it  is  located  and  numerous  other  fac¬ 
tors.  There  are  some  basic  services, 
however,  that  a  program  should  in¬ 
clude,  such  as: 

□  Pre-program  analysis  and  assess¬ 
ment,  including  discussions  with  man¬ 
agement,  union  representatives  and/or 
employees,  reviews  of  personnel  pol¬ 
icies,  company  needs,  problems  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  past  and  other  factors  which 
would  allow  for  a  program  to  be  spe¬ 
cifically  tailored  to  the  particular  com¬ 
pany. 

□  An  implementation  plan  dealing 
with  how  the  program  would  be  im¬ 
plemented,  time  lines  and  outlining  of 
procedures. 

□  Training  for  supervisory  person¬ 
nel. 

□  Discussion  regarding  employee 
orientation. 

□  Plans  for  program  promotion. 

□  Ongoing  consultation  regarding 
the  Employee  Assistance  Program  it¬ 
self  or  questions  regarding  specific  em¬ 
ployees. 

□  Periodic  statistical  data  regarding 
program  utilization  for  the  employer. 

□  Year-end  evaluation  of  the  Em¬ 
ployee  Assistance  Program. 

With  increasing  regularity,  Em¬ 
ployee  Assistance  Programs  as  well  as 
the  entire  mental  health  field  are  be¬ 
coming  more  involved  in  the  area  of 
prevention.  As  a  result,  many  EAPs 
also  offer  preventive  services  as  part 
of  the  package.  Some  providers  charge 
an  additional  amount  for  these  services 
while  others  may  include  the  services 
in  the  basic  program  costs. 

Launching  an  EAP 

When  an  employer  considers 
launching  an  EAP  for  his  or  her  em¬ 
ployees,  the  first  step  should  be  the 
establishment  of  an  “advisory  com¬ 
mittee”  whose  task  would  be  to  con¬ 
sider  the  needs  of  the  company  and  to 
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be  involved  in  the  establishment  of  an 
Employee  Assistance  Program  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  of  crucial  importance 
that  top  management  on  down  be  in¬ 
volved  if  an  EAP  is  to  be  effective  in 
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a  company.  Thus,  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  representing  management  at  all 
levels,  employees  and/or  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  support  staff  as  well  as 
representatives  from  any  other  groups 
is  strongly  recommended. 

Once  there  has  been  a  joint  decision 
that  an  EAP  is  a  desired  service,  the 
company  will  need  to  contact  resources 
and  begin  interviewing  and  evaluating 
perspective  providers. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  areas,  the 
Employee  Assistance  Programs  pro¬ 
viders  may  be  unknown.  In  such  a  case, 
there  are  several  good  points  at  which 
to  begin.  Local  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  may  be  a  rich  resource,  and  re¬ 
cently  many  Chambers  nationwide  have 
taken  the  lead  in  establishing  programs 
for  its  members.  Local  Chapters  of  the 
National  Mental  Health  Association  or 
the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism, 
local  substance  abuse  programs  or  the 
Association  of  Labor/Management- 
Administrators  and  Consultants  on  Al¬ 
coholism,  Incorporated  (ALMACA) 
may  also  be  extremely  useful.  Another 
resource  may  be  local  Family  Service 
Agencies  many  of  whom  provide, 
through  their  national  organization  and/ 
or  locally,  Employee  Assistance  Ser¬ 
vices. 


Once  the  providers  of  an  EAP  have 
been  identified,  discussion  should  be 
held  with  them  regarding  the  services 
they  ,  offer.  Although  issues  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  during  the  interview  process 
will  vary  from  company  to  company, 
once  again  some  basic  information  is 
crucial.  Such  information  would  in¬ 
clude  but  is  not  limited  to: 

1.  Is  the  provider  accredited  by  a 
recognized  national  accrediting  body? 

2.  What  disciplines  are  represented 
bythestaff(M.S.W.’s,C.A.C.’s,R.N.’s, 
M.D.’s,  Ph.D.’s)? 

3.  How  long  has  a  particular  prov¬ 
ider  been  established  within  the  com¬ 
munity? 

4.  What  is  the  reputation  of  that 
provider  within  the  community? 

5.  Does  the  provider  have  other 
contracts  and  will  they  allow  you  to 
contact  those  other  companies  for  fur¬ 
ther  information? 

6.  Is  the  office(s)  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated? 

7.  Are  there  provisions  made  for 
emergency  and/or  crisis  situations? 

8.  Does  the  provider  have  linkages 
with  other  community  resources? 

The  Broad  Brush  Approach 

EAP’s  have  come  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
tance  since  their  inception  and  the  com¬ 
ing  years  portend  continued  growth.  As 
Joseph  Pursch,  Medical  Director  of 
Comprehensive  Care  Corporation,  an 
EAP  provider,  and  himself  an  expert 
in  alcoholism  has  suggested,  programs 
focusing  primarily  on  alcoholism  will 
be  replaced  with  broad  brush  programs 
dealing  with  the  total  being  of  the  em¬ 
ployee. 

“The  alcoholism  counselor  who 
moved  into  the  area  of  Employee  As¬ 
sistance  will  have  to  broaden  his  scope 
of  knowledge  to  include  many  em¬ 
ployee  problem  areas,”  Pursch  con¬ 
tends. 

Without  question,  there  is  a  value  in 
a  comprehensive  program  which  helps 
employees  deal  with  the  wide  variety 
of  human  problems  that  can  disrupt  an 


individual’s  ability  to  function  and  ad¬ 
equately  cope. 

Certainly,  no  problem  is  determined 
by  a  single  factor  nor  can  it  be  ame¬ 
liorated  by  resolving  a  single  problem. 
It  is  a  well  accepted  fact  within  the 
professional  mental  health  community 
that  the  problems  which  were  hereto¬ 
fore  considered  to  be  determined  by  a 
single  factor,  such  as  alcoholism  being 
the  result  of  an  individuals  inability  to 
stop  drinking,  are,  in  reality,  family 
problems  and  cannot  be  resolved  with¬ 
out  family  involvement  and  contact  with 
professionals  who  have  an  expertise  in 
the  area  of  family  and  marital  systems. 
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The  alcoholism  counselor 
who  moved  into  the  area 
of  Employee  Assistance 
will  have  to  broaden  his 
scope  to  include  many 
employee  problem  areas. 


EAP’s  are  not  a  luxury  provided  by 
a  benevolent  employer.  Rather,  they 
are  a  sound  business  investment  whose 
effects  will  be  felt  from  the  employee 
lunch  room  to  the  corporate  board  room. 

The  C.E.O.  and  smaller  company 
president  who  understands  human  be¬ 
havior,  psychology  and  the  mental 
health  of  his  or  her  employees  is  be¬ 
coming  the  norm,  while  the  provider 
who  understands  profit  margins,  pro¬ 
duction  quotas  and  the  business  world 
is  becoming  less  and  less  the  excep¬ 
tion.  In  both  worlds,  it  is  advisable  to 
remember  that  when  you  hire  an  em¬ 
ployee  you  hire  a  human  being. 

Peter  Roche,  A.C.S.W.  is  Vice  President 
for  Clinical  Services  and  Director  of  Em¬ 
ployee  Assistance  Programs  at  Family  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Rochester,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  F amily 
Service  Agency  in  Rochester,  New  York. 
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Mary’s  secretary  was  in  a  similar 
predicament.  She  had  just  started  back 
to  work  after  a  three-month  maternity 
leave,  and  her  mother  was  watching 
her  baby.  Mary  worried,  though,  that 
the  baby  might  start  crying  for  her. 
Worse  yet,  what  if  she  became  more 
attached  to  grandma?  Or  what  if  Mary 
missed  her  first  words? 

Meanwhile,  Mary’s  boss  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  sat  in  his  office  staring  out  the 
window.  His  first-grader  had  a  spelling 
test  that  day.  The  night  before  he  had 
quizzed  his  daughter  Susie  until  .it  was 
bedtime,  but  he  was  still  worried  that 


she  might  be  nervous  about  the  test. 
Or  what  if  she  did  poorly  and  came 
home  crying  to  an  empty  house?  He 
kept  looking  at  his  watch,  waiting  for 
3:30  to  come  around  so  he  could  call 
home  to  check  on  her. 

In  the  sales  department,  Joan  Shields 
was  trying  to  work  on  her  regional  sales 
report.  She  was  having  trouble  con¬ 
centrating,  however,  because  her  mind 
kept  drifting  to  her  three  children,  ages 
4—11.  While  she  was  at  work  they  stayed 
at  a  local  day  care  center,  so  at  least 
she  knew  where  they  were.  But  she 
often  wondered  if  they  were  being 


gan’s  seven-year 
old  son  Bobbie  woke  up 
with  a  fever.  Mary  had  a 
critical  meeting  sched¬ 
uled  at  work  that  morning  which  she 
couldn’t  miss.  She  frantically  tried 
reaching  a  babysitter  to  no  avail.  Usu¬ 
ally  she  could  count  on  her  sister-in- 
law  to  watch  Bobbie  in  a  pinch,  but 
she  was  away  on  vacation.  As  eight 
o’clock  approached,  Mary  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  pack  up  Bobbie’s  things  and 
bring  him  with  her  to  work.  The  rest 
of  the  day  he  played  on  the  floor  in  her 
office. 
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treated  right.  Were  they  eating  the  proper 
meals?  And  were  they  being  taught  what 
they  needed  to  learn,  or  were  they  just 
sitting  around  watching  TV  and  play¬ 
ing  cops  and  robbers  all  day? 


Indeed,  the  numbers  are  staggering. 
Today  there  are  6.8  million  children 
under  the  age  of  six  and  22.8  million 
children  between  6  and  17  with  moth¬ 
ers  working.  By  1990,  10.4  million 
children  under  the  age  of  six  will  have 
mothers  in  the  workforce. 

And  the  picture  is  changed  radically 
by  the  day.  A  study  done  by  the  Family 
Resource  Coalition  Report,  1984,  on 
families  with  children  under  18,  shows 
that  between  1960  and  1984  the  num¬ 
ber  of  “one  parent-one  paycheck” 
families  increased  by  430%.  This  was 
mainly  due  to  the  increased  divorce  rate, 
in  which  case  custody  was  usually  given 
to  the  mother.  The  same  study  shows 
that  “two  parent-two  paycheck”  fam¬ 
ilies  increased  by  221%.  Many  of  the 
women  in  these  families  are  working 
because  a  second  paycheck  is  needed 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  that  is 
important  to  them. 


The  Benefit  of  the  90s 


The  greatest  need  of  working  parents 
is  child  care.  The  changing  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  family  and  work¬ 
force  suggest  that  child  care  may  be¬ 
come  the  “employee  benefit  of  the 
1990s,”  according  to  Issue  Brief,  a 
publication  of  the  Employee  Benefit 
Research  Institute  (EBRI). 

Yet,  with  such  a  need,  relatively  few 
employers  provide  some  type  of  child 
care  service  for  their  employees.  Some 
estimate  the  number  at  600.  Even  the 
most  generous  accounts  put  the  nation¬ 
wide  total  at  under  2,000. 

The  numbers  are  multiplying,  how¬ 
ever.  ‘  ‘The  number  of  companies  get¬ 
ting  involved  in  child  care  is  definitely 
growing,”  notes  Friedman.  She  ex¬ 
plains  that  one  possible  reason  for  the 
current  low  numbers  is  that  the  eco- 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
concerns  that  weigh  heavily  on 
working  parents’  minds.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  two-career  and  single-parent 
households,  the  issue  of  child  care  has 
become  more  important  than  ever.  No 
longer  is  there  a  standard  answer  to  the 
question,  “Who’s  watching  the  kids?” 
In  fact,  today  it’s  quite  likely  that  it’s 
not  the  mother. 

“The  myth  of  the  superwoman  has 
been  broken,”  asserts  Dana  Friedman, 
senior  research  fellow  for  The  Confer¬ 
ence  Board.  “The  sheer  number  of 
working  women  makes  child  care  a  very 
real  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed.” 


8 


Working  Mom’s  Guilt  Level  at  All-Time  High 


The  number  of  working  mothers  is 
at  an  all-time  high.  So  is  the  level, of 
guilt. 

A  University  of  Missouri-Columbia 
(UMC)  researcher  says  that  maternal 
guilt  experienced  by  today’s  working 
women  is  in  all  likelihood  greater  than 
that  of  earlier  generations,  when  women 
worked  primarily  out  of  economic  ne¬ 
cessity.  It  also  probably  is  greater  than 
what  will  be  experienced  by  future  gen¬ 
erations,  who  will  have  working  moth¬ 
ers  as  role  models. 

Using  what  has  been  dubbed  the 
“maternal  guilt  scale,”  Mary  Beth 
Mann,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  has  measured  the  guilt  feelings 
of  89  middle-class  women  in  the  greater 
Kansas  City  metropolitan  area  who  are 
combining  careers  or  education  with 
motherhood.  The  study  may  be  the  first 
attempt  ever  to  confirm  and  document 
the  influences  of  maternal  guilt. 

Ms.  Mann  says  that  working  women 
today  are  faced  with  a  more  difficult 
dilemma  than  women  of  past  genera¬ 
tions. 

‘  ‘These  are  baby  boomers  who  are 
now  of  childbearing  age.  They  were 
socialized  at  a  time  when  good  mothers 
stayed  at  home.  But  they  also  were 
greatly  influenced  by  the  women’s 
movement  at  a  critical  point  in  their 
development,”  she  explained. 

And,  unlike  working  women  of  past 
generations,  many  of  today’s  mothers 


are  working  out  of  choice,  not  neces¬ 
sity.  They  also  are  in  the  work  force 
while  their  children  are  infants  and  tod¬ 
dlers,  she  said. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  the  number  of  women  in  the 
labor  force  with  children  under  the  age 
of  one  has  almost  doubled  since  1970. 
A  total  of  46.6  percent  of  19.5  million 
women  in  the  labor  force  have  infants 
or  toddlers. 

Ms.  Mann’s  research  indicates  the 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  day-care 
center,  the  sex  of  the  child,  and  the 
level  of  satisfaction  with  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  center  and  the  mother 
are  the  factors  that  most  readily  affect 
the  guilt  level  of  the  mother. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  mother  who 
is  satisfied  with  the  day-care  environ¬ 
ment  does  not  report  suffering  the  higher 
levels  of  guilt.  Surprisingly,  however, 
the  research  also  indicates  that  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  communication  between  the  day¬ 
care  center  and  the  parent,  the  more 
guilt  the  parent  feels. 

“It  can  be  concluded  that  mothers 
who  know  more  about  what  is  going 
on  in  their  child’s  daily  life  report  feel¬ 
ing  guilt  as  they  realize  that  by  working 
they  are  missing  some  of  their  child’s 
first  development,”  Ms.  Mann  says. 

Research  also  indicated  that  parents 
tend  to  be  more  protective  of  girls  than 
boys. 


nomic  climate  is  not  very  conducive 
and  may  hamper  corporate  initiative. 

Another  obstacle,  Friedman  con¬ 
tends,  is  the  lack  of  information  on  the 
range  of  child  care  options  a  company 
might  have.  While  most  employers  think 
first  of  an  on-site  day  care  center,  this 
may  not  be  appropriate  for  small  firms, 
or  for  this  in  congested  downtown  areas 
where  space  costs  are  high.  Also,  many 
parents  find  it  difficult  to  bring  their 
children  to  their  workplace  during  the 
rush  hour. 

“There  are  alternatives  to  building 
a  day  care  center  in  a  plant  or  office,” 
says  Friedman.  Among  them:  Estab¬ 
lishing  a  family  day  care  network,  con¬ 
tracting  for  slots  in  an  existing  center, 
creating  an  information  and  referral 
system,  providing  parent  education 
seminars,  or  helping  employees  pay  for 
a  portion  of  their  child  care  costs. 

“Just  as  no  two  companies  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  no  two  child  care  programs 
can  be  identical,”  says  Barbara  Adolf, 
one  of  the  co-founders  of  a  New  York- 
based  consulting  firm  that  helps  em¬ 
ployers  develop  a  child  care  program 
which  will  fit  their  needs  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  their  employees. 

Nagging  Worries 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  Adolf 
sees  among  working  parents  is  an  anx¬ 
iety  about  their  current  child  care  ser¬ 
vices.  For  many  of  these  parents, 
employer-sponsored  child  care  means 
they  can  sigh  in  relief. 

“Child  care  is  so  new  for  so  many 
people,”  she  says.  “They’re  just  not 
comfortable  about  the  quality  of  their 
care.”  Adolf  tells  the  story  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  working  mother  who  was  quite 
concerned  about  her  8-month  old  baby. 
She  wasn’t  sure  if  her  current  babysit¬ 
ter  was  doing  a  good  job.  Adolf’s  goal 
is  to  help  educate  such  parents  as  to 
what’s  available  and  how  to  improve 
it. 

Pat  Ward,  child  care  consultant  for 
Steelcase,  Inc.  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich¬ 
igan,  agrees  with  this  assessment.  ‘  ‘For 
many  parents,  the  issue  of  child  care 
can  be  quite  overwhelming,”  she  con¬ 


tends.  “It’s  not  an  easy  thing  to  bal¬ 
ance  a  family  and  a  career.” 

Ward  adds  that  most  people  find  these 
anxieties  lessened  when  they  are  con¬ 
fident  in  the  quality  of  their  child  care 
services.  “Comfort  level  is  what  we’re 
talking  about,”  she  says,  and  employ¬ 
ees  concur. 

“My  wife  and  I  both  work  nights. 
We  couldn’t  do  our  jobs  well  if  we 
didn’t  feel  confortable  with  our  child 
care  arrangement,”  says  Bob  Arnold, 
a  machine  room  employee  at  Steelcase. 


“I  see  people  very  relieved  of  stress 
when  they  finally  find  a  child  care  op¬ 
tion  they  have  faith  in,”  says  Adolf. 
“It’s  incredible.” 

Were  are  The  Children? 

So  what’s  out  there  for  employees 
with  children?  Time  was  when  Grammy 
or  Aunt  Suzy  would  take  care  of  the 
children.  Now  Grammy  has  a  busy, 
active  life  of  her  own,  and  Aunt  Suzy 
has  her  own  job. 
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Child  Care 


The  largest  percentage  of  children 
are  in  family  day  care  homes,  in  which 
a  woman  cares  for  a  small  group  of 
children  in  her  own  home.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  the  limit  is  six,  including  no 
more  than  two  infants. 

Massachusetts  has  more  than  8,000 
registered  Day  Care  Homes,  and  the 
“guesstimate”  is  that  there  are  as  many 
more  who  are  not  registered.  Registra¬ 
tion  is  with  the  Office  for  Children  and 
is  voluntary.  It  means  the  home  will  be 
listed  with  the  Office  for  Children,  and 
the  name  may  be  given  to  parents  who 
call  looking  for  care  in  a  certain  area. 
Unfortunately,  funding  does  not  sup¬ 
port  a  staff  large  enough  to  prescreen 
or  monitor  the  homes. 

In  the  Hanover,  New  Hampshire  area, 
seventeen  local  employers  contribute 
to  the  Child  Care  Project.  Offices  are 
at  Dartmouth  College,  and  Susan  P. 
Brown  is  the  Director.  The  Project  rec¬ 
ognizes  both  the  needs  of  parents  who 
are  looking  for  child  care  and  the  needs 
of  the  providers.  Being  a  home  prov¬ 
ider  is  a  lonely  and  confining  business, 
and  without  support,  many  give  up  after 
a  short  time  leaving  parents  to  start  all 
over.  Even  more  important,  the  chil¬ 
dren  must  adjust  to  a  new  situation. 

The  Montefiore  Medical  Center  in 
New  York  decided  that  a  Family  Day 
Care  Network  was  the  most  practical 
approach  for  them,  and  contracted  with 
Future  Nurture,  a  local  provider  train¬ 
ing  agency,  to  plan  and  direct  their  pro¬ 
gram. 

“The  effect  on  our  employees,  as 
well  as  on  our  community,  has  been 
extremely  positive  and  has  reaped  re¬ 
wards  far  beyond  our  original  intent  in 
going  into  this  program,”  reads  a  re¬ 
port  on  this  program.  “Good  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  community  toward 
the  medical  center  are  very  important, 
for  the  medical  center  requires  the 
community’s  approval  each  time  it 
builds  or  expands.”  The  use  of  homes 
in  the  community  created  these  good 
feelings. 

In  general,  family  day  care  homes 
range  in  quality  from  mediocre  (good 
babysitting)  to  excellent  (care  that  un- 


“My  wife  and  I 
both  work  nights. 
We  couldn’t  do  our 
jobs  well  if  we 
didn’t  feel 
comfortable  with 
our  child  care 
arrangement.” 


derstands  and  meets  a  child’s  devel¬ 
opmental  needs.)  But  too  many  are  be¬ 
low  standard,  and  far  too  many  parents, 
while  they  are  working,  are  haunted  by 
a  nagging  worry  about  the  care  their 
children  are  receiving. 

A  substantial  number  of  children  at¬ 
tend  Child  Care  Centers.  Many  of  these 
are  run  independently,  others  are  part 
of  Day  Care  Chains.  Chains  usually  set 
standards  which  all  their  centers  must 
meet,  including  training  for  staff,  and 
an  educational  program. 

One  inescapable  fact  is  that  good  care 
is  expensive.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  financial  burden,  but  most  parents 
see  the  right  setting  as  an  investment 
in  the  child’s  future.  The  early  years 
are  the  formative  years,  and  the  right 
care  can  have  a  positive  affect  on  the 
child’s  whole  life.  Likewise,  poor  care 
can  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
child  and  the  family. 

Why  should  companies  get 
involved? 

As  we  already  stated,  a  very  small 
percentage  of  child  care  centers  are 
employee-sponsored.  As  many  em¬ 
ployees  are  looking  to  their  employers 
for  help,  employers  are  saying,  “Why 
should  I?” 


This  is  a  perfectly  valid  question. 
Management  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
company’s  investors.  No  matter  how 
“caring”  the  president  of  a  company 
may  be,  he  still  has  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
and  a  firm  hand  on  the  financial  picture. 
However,  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
making  quality  child  care  available  to 
employees  makes  good  business  sense. 
When  the  companies  doing  this  are  sur¬ 
veyed,  they  invariably  show  reduced 
turnover  and  absenteeism,  improved 
productivity  and  morale.  This  is  one 
“benefit”  that  works  for  the  employer 
as  well  as  the  employee. 

Probably  the  most  important  factor 
to  consider  is  in  recruitment-turnover. 
Recruitment  costs  vary  considerably, 
depending  on  how  great  the  need  is  and 
the  type  of  employee  being  sought.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  done  by  The  Em¬ 
ployment  Management  Association  of 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  recruitment 
advertising  expense  averages  over 
$100,000.00  per  company  (per  year). 

Nurses  are  among  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  employees  to  replace.  Beverly 
Hospital  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts 
chose  Child  Care  Management,  Inc.  of 
Needham,  Mass,  to  set  up  and  manage 
its  Child  Development  Center.  In  the 
first  year,  seven  nurses  returned  from 
maternity  leaves  and  made  it  plain  that 
without  the  Center  they  would  not  have 
returned.  The  savings  to  the  hospital 
offset  the  cost  of  set-up,  and  each  year 
since  six  or  seven  nurses  have  returned. 
Since  the  Center  was  set  up  to  be  self- 
supporting  once  established,  the  hos¬ 
pital  is  way  ahead  now. 

Because  of  the  variants  involved,  no 
specific  figures  can  be  given  here  that 
would  apply  to  all.  However,  there  are 
some  common  factors  to  be  used  in 
measuring  cost: 

•  Newspaper  advertising.  If  your 
company  has  bought  a  full-page  ad  in 
a  large  city  paper,  that  is  a  major  ex¬ 
pense.  The  Boston  Globe  charges  al¬ 
most  $20,000  for  a  full  page  in  the 
Sunday  edition. 

•  Add  to  that  the  work  hours  spent 
interviewing.  Key  positions  sometimes 
call  for  several  interviews. 
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Children  learn  through  play,  note  child  care  experts.  Today’s  child  care  programs  should  be  more  than  just  a  babysitter — they  should  be  concerned  with 
each  individual  child’s  personal  development. 


•  Then  consider  training.  The  train¬ 
er’s  productivity  goes  down,  and  the 
new  worker’s  productivity  will  not  be 
up  to  standard  until  th  training  is  com¬ 
plete.  If  the  worker  is  a  member  of  a 
team,  the  whole  team  may  be  affected 
during  this  time.  Bookkeeping  costs  are 
also  increased,  with  payroll  changes  and 
forms  to  fill  out  and  file. 

•  Now  add  in  the  tax  deduction  for 
child  care  assistance,  which  may  bring 
your  actual  dollar  cost  down  as  much 
as  50%,  and  one  major  recruitment 
campaign  may  equal  the  cost  of  setting 
up  your  own  on-site  center.  (Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  it  does  not  have  to 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
A  center  may  be  set  up,  including 
professional  fees,  for  as  little  as  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  depending  on  the  space 
that  is  available.)  Once  the  center  is  up 
and  running,  future  recruitment  needs 
will  be  less,  but  when  they  are  nec¬ 
essary,  the  child  care  center  will  be  a 
big  drawing  card. 

•  Another  expense  factor  is  absen¬ 
teeism.  This  is  extremely  difficult  to 
document,  because  companies  have  such 
widely  differing  policies  and  there  are 
many  valid  reasons  for  absenteeism  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  child  care. 
Again,  however,  companies  offering 
child  care  almost  always  give  reduced 


absenteeism  as  one  of  the  benefits  they 
have  noticed. 

•  Productivity  is  also  hard  to  mea¬ 
sure.  Employers  do  recognize  that  job 
attitude  is  important.  According  to  the 
“Study  of  Employer  Sponsored  Child 
Care’  ’  done  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  published  in 
August,  1984,  “these  voluntary  com¬ 
ments  provide  strong  substantiation  of 
the  view  that  access  to  child  care  prox¬ 
imal  to  the  worksite  is  a  highly  valued 
benefit  .  .  .  study  respondents  repeat¬ 
edly  took  the  opportunity  to  express 
appreciation  repeatedly  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  appreciation  and 
gratitude  that  their  employers  had  re¬ 
lieved  them  of  the  conflicts  and  anxi¬ 
eties  about  child  care.” 

When  such  “conflicts  and  anxi¬ 
eties’  ’  are  present,  they  show  up  in  costly 
mistakes  on  the  assembly  line,  errors 
in  computer  input,  or  poorly  handled 
management  decisions.  It  all  costs  the 
company  money,  and  it  is  literally 
“money  in  the  bank”  for  the  company 
to  allay  those  anxieties.  Employers  know 
that  the  worker  who  can  give  100%  of 
his  attention,  energy  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  job  will  be  more  valuable  to  the 
company. 


Setting  Up  a  Child  Care  Center 

What  is  involved  in  setting  up  an  on¬ 
site  center?  First  there  is  space.  You 
must  know  what  regulations  require  in 
your  state.  In  Massachusetts  the  indoor 
requirement  is  35  square  feet  per  child, 
but  when  you  have  infants,  that  really 
should  be  40  feet.  With  infants  you 
need  first  floor  space,  bearing  in  mind 
that  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  a 
teacher  should  be  able  to  put  three  ba¬ 
bies  in  a  crib  and  roll  it  outside. 

However,  given  these  two  basics,  you 
can  be  creative  in  finding  and  using 
space.  At  Beverly  Hospital  the  Center 
is  in  a  building  that  used  to  be  a  nurses’ 
dormitory.  In  another  hospital  the  cen¬ 
ter  used  to  be  a  basement  science  lab, 
but  with  the  help  of  architects  and  de¬ 
signers,  it  has  been  made  into  a  very 
attractive  setting.  Unless  space  is  built 
in  from  the  onset  with  child  care  in 
mind,  you  rarely  have  just  what  you 
want — so  you  learn  how  best  to  use 
what  you  have. 

Of  course,  once  you  have  found  your 
space  you  must  make  sure  it  meets  all 
local  and  state  regulations.  The  build¬ 
ing  inspector  will  be  very  specific  about 
any  changes  that  must  be  made,  and 
the  Fire  Department  and  Health  De¬ 
partment  will  also  be  involved.  Until 
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Child  Care 


A  good  child  care  director  must  believe  in  quality  care  and  want  the  best  for  the  children. 


you  pass  all  health  and  safety  require¬ 
ments  you  cannot  possibly  satisfy  the 
state  licensing  agency,  so  don’t  miss 
anything. 

The  next  step  is  to  hire  a  director. 
The  director  is  the  key  to  the  quality 
of  the  center.  You  can  set  all  the  stan¬ 
dards  you  want,  but  if  your  director 
only  pays  lip  service  to  those  stan¬ 
dards,  they  might  as  well  not  be  there. 
The  director  must  believe  in  quality  care. 
The  director  must  want  the  best  for 
children.  The  director  must  also  know 
all  regulations  regarding  child  care  and 
the  reasons  for  them;  must  be  familiar 
with  educational  equipment  and  know 
how  to  order  wisely  and  without  waste; 
must  have  a  background  in  child  de¬ 
velopment,  so  she  knows  what  children 
need  at  different  ages;  must  be  able  to 
talk  with  parents  under  all  circum¬ 
stances;  must  be  a  good  business 
woman,  who  keeps  a  careful  record  of 
expenses  and  is  able  at  any  time  to  be 
accountable  to  the  employer;  and  must 
be  able  to  hire  and  train  a  staff.  Above 
all,  she  must  be  on  the  spot,  knowing 
just  what  is  going  on  at  all  times.  A 
top  director  does  not  stay  in  her  office 
all  day! 


Another  important  factor  in  provid¬ 
ing  quality  is  staff  training.  Whether 
this  is  done  by  the  director  or  by  an 
outside  source,  it  must  be  meaningful 
and  consistent.  All  staff  members  should 
go  through  the  same  basic  training,  and 
this  is  not  easy  when  new  people  are 
often  hired  during  the  year. 

Nationally  known  expert  in  early 
childhood  education,  Grace  Mitchell, 
Ph.D.,  has  designed  a  series  of  video¬ 
tapes  called  “Fundamentals  for  Care¬ 
givers.”  The  tapes  deal  with  such  basics 
as  discipline,  zoning,  daily  routines, 
curriculum,  health  and  safety  require¬ 
ments,  and  nutrition.  With  these  tapes, 
a  director  will  be  able  to  make  sure  all 
her  staff  members  cover  all  the  basics. 
These  tapes  are  available  form  Tel- 
Share  Publishing  Company,  P.O.  Box 
679,  Marshfield,  MA  02050. 

To  be  sure,  training  does  not  stop 
there.  Monthly  in-service  programs  as 
well  as  frequent  conferences  between 
director  and  teachers  are  absolutely  es¬ 
sential. 

Tuition  rates  would  be  astronomical 
if  a  center  hired  only  college  trained, 
certified  teachers.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  for  the  director  to  have 


the  knowledge  and  experience  needed, 
and  to  be  able  to  share  it. 

Curriculum,  when  you  are  talking 
about  pre-schoolers,  means  using  ma¬ 
terials,  equipment  and  activities  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  ages  (and  developmental 
stages)  of  the  children.  Providing  a  good 
curriculum  is  like  walking  a  tightrope. 
You  must  keep  a  balance  between  mak¬ 
ing  success  possible,  but  not  losing  the 
challenge;  allowing  for  initiative  and 
self-expression,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  other  children;  between  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  colorful  and  stimulating, 
with  a  wealth  of  materials,  but  is  not 
cluttered  and  chaotic.  Obviously,  the 
process  which  helps  inexperienced 
teachers  become  adept  in  all  these  areas 
is  a  slow  one,  and  training  never  ends. 

“It’s  essential  that  your  child  care 
center  be  more  than  just  a  babysitter,” 
contends  Adolph.  “A  good  child  care 
program  listens  and  talks  to  the  child 
and  addresses  his  or  her  development. 
Young  kids  learn  through  play.” 

Looking  to  the  Future 

A  growing  market  and  better-educated 
parents  guarantee  that  child  care  in  the 
future  will  be  more  plentiful,  more 
convenient,  of  higher  quality  and  better 
regulated. 

□  As  more  and  more  employers 
come  to  realize  the  advantages  to  them, 
company-sponsored  child  care  will  in¬ 
crease,  and  on-site  or  nearby  centers 
will  be  the  first  choice. 

□  Consortiums  of  several  employ¬ 
ers  sponsoring  a  center  for  their  em¬ 
ployees  in  a  site  convenient  to  them 
all. 

□  Satellite  systems  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  central  city  employers  (such  as 
banks  or  hospitals)  join  a  system  which 
has  centers  surrounding  the  city  and 
located  on  roads  leading  into  the  city. 
Employees  of  any  one  of  the  system 
members  could  use  whichever  center 
was  convenient  to  them. 

□  Supervised  family  day  care  net¬ 
works  set  up  for  a  company  that  has 
no  space.  The  difference  between  this 
and  independent  home  providers  lies  in 
the  pre-screening,  training,  supervi¬ 
sion  and  support,  and  monitoring.  This 
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is  another  service  offered  by  a  child 
care  company  that  specializes  in  work¬ 
ing  with  employers. 

□  More  after-school  care.  In  some 
companies,  this  is  the  area  of  greatest 
need,  and  such  a  company  may  set  up 
for  just  this  service. 

□  Child  care  as  an  amenity  in  an 
office  park,  along  with  health  and  fit¬ 
ness  centers. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ben¬ 
efit  to  a  company  depends  on  the 
kind  of  care  it  offers.  The  “Study  of 
Employer  Sponsored  Child  Care  Ser¬ 
vices”  showed  that  on-site  centers  had 
the  biggest  influence  on  people’s  taking 
a  job.  Nearby-sponsored  care  came  next, 
while  information  and  referral  had  little 
effect. 

A  voucher  system  works  only  if  good 
care  is  available  in  the  community.  If 
the  parents  are  unhappy  with  the  care 
they  find,  the  company  has  wasted  its 
money. 

Last  of  all,  companies  are  better  off 
if  they  work  with  child  care  profes¬ 
sionals.  A  company  that  makes  shoes, 
or  luggage,  or  computers  is  not  in  the 
child  care  business — and  child  care  is 
a  business.  What’s  more,  it  is  a  com¬ 
plex  business  with  very  sensitive  areas 
and  unique  problems.  Working  with  the 
right  people  can  make  sure  that  the  child 
care  services  an  employer  offers  can 
be  a  benefit — not  a  bust! 

Corporate  child  care  has  grown  from 
its  infancy  and  has  certainly  come  of 
age.  And  its  still  developing. 

“Over  the  next  five  years,  industry 
and  business  in  general  will  include  child 
care  in  their  employee  packages,’  ’  pre¬ 
dicts  Ann  Muscari,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing  for  Kinder-Care.  “This 
will  become  a  standard  benefit.” 


Lois  Dewsnap  is  the  vice-president  for  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  and  marketing  at  Child  Care 
Management,  Inc.  in  Needham,  MA. 

For  more  information  and  a  list  of  re¬ 
sources  on  child  care,  contact  NESRA 
Headquarters. 


At  Steelcase,  Inc.  in  Grand  Rapids,  Ml,  an  innovate  child  care  referral  program  matches 
employee  child  care  needs  to  community  child  care  programs.  Among  the  other  offerings 
of  their  Child  Care  Service:  child  rearing  information,  parent  education  seminars  and  technical 
assistance  to  increase  the  quality  of  community  child  care  available.  Says  James  C.  Soule, 
Steelcase  vice  president  of  human  resources:  “Steelcase  employees  sense  a  feeling  of  family.” 
That’s  one  reason  the  company  has  been  recently  named  one  of  the  ‘TOO  best  companies 
to  work  for  in  America.” 
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Working  with  the 
Older  Workforce 


The  American  workforce  is  showing 
a  lot  more  wrinkles.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  older  workers  are 
necessarily  ready  to  retire.  In 
fact,  they’re  more  productive 
and  rarin’  to  go  than  ever. 


by  June  Cramer,  editor 

nly  a  few  years  ago,  the  worn 
faces  on  the  right  were  considered 
commonplace. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
getting  old  was  a  dirty  word.  Older 
workers  were  expected  to  pick  up  their 
gold  watch,  senior  citizen  card  and  bot¬ 
tle  of  Geritol  on  their  sixty-fifth  birth¬ 
day,  and  then  retire  to  a  trusty  rocker. 

Today,  thanks  to  increased  media  and 
corporate  attention,  these  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  older  workers  are  fortu¬ 
nately  being  displaced. 

“We’re  aware  now  that  there  are 
various  degrees  of  being  old,”  notes 
Clare  Corbett,  senior  training  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Harvard  Center  of 
Training  and  Development,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Society  of 
Preretirement  Planners  (ISPP).  “Be¬ 
fore,  when  people  reached  sixty  they 
were  put  on  the  shelf.  Now  people  at 
eighty  are  still  very  vital.” 

“Companies  are  realizing  more  and 
more  that  they  need  to  work  with  the 
older  worker  and  provide  tools  for 
everyday  needs,”  echoes  Daisy  Miller, 
owner  of  Retirement  Plus  in  California. 

Part  of  the  reason  behind  this  sudden 


interest  in  the  older  worker  is  that 
America’s  population  is  graying  at  a 
faster  pace  than  ever  before.  This  is  the 
century  of  the  senior  citizen.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Council  on  the  Ag¬ 
ing,  36  million  Americans— one  out 
of  every  seven  persons — is  over  the 
age  of  60.  In  the  last  80  years  alone, 
the  number  of  older  people  has  in¬ 
creased  two  and  a  half  times  as  fast  as 
the  overall  population. 

And  this  trend  shows  no  signs  of 
dying.  By  the  year  2000,  the  U.S.  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  predicts  that  there  will  be 
more  than  50  million  people  aged  55 
and  over,  almost  a  20  percent1  increase 
since  1980. 

PLANNING  IS  CRITICAL 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  workforce?  For  one,  it  emphasizes 
the  need  for  companies  and  employees 
alike  to  do  more  planning. 

Consider  this  scenario: 

On  my  own  retirement  day,  my 
wife  did  not  run  out  to  meet  me 
with  open  arms.  Her  face  did  not 
smile  and  her  voice  did  not  sound 


like  an  ice  cream  sundae,  butter¬ 
scotch  or  otherwise.  I  offered  to 
take  her  out  to  dinner  that  night, 
but  she  declined  (with  thanks 
though).  She’d  had  a  busy  day  and 
would  have  a  busier  one  tomor¬ 
row.  .  .  .  What  my  wife  knew — 
and  /  didn’t — was  that  my  new 
lack  of  routine  was  going  to  con¬ 
flict  daily  with  her  old,  established 
one. 

Written  by  Howard  Shank  in  his  re¬ 
cent  book,  Managing  Retirement:  The 
Surprising  Opportunities  and  Chal¬ 
lenges,  this  candid  revelation  under¬ 
scores  the  need  for  older  workers  to 
plan  for  their  retirement. 

“There  should  be  no  real  difference 
in  lifestyle  between  before  and  after 
retirement,”  contends  Herbert  Clark, 
professor  and  expert  on  retirement  and 
aging  at  the  University  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  "Planning  is  critical,  because  after 
retirement  you  become  your  own  boss.” 

Retirement,  experts  say,  is  one  of 
the  biggest  decisions  that  a  person  makes 
in  his  or  her  life.  Naturally,  it  makes 
sense  that  one  should  plan  carefully  for 
such  a  life  adjustment. 
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“You  plan  for  a  wedding,’  ’  explains 
Corbett,  “because  if  you  didn’t  you’d 
run  into  a  lot  of  hitches.  There’s  no 
difference  with  retirement. 

“Retirement  represents  one  of  the 
major  changes  in  a  person’s  life.  Up 
until  that  time,  your  entire  life  and  all 
your  activities  were  centered  around  the 
demands  of  your  job.  And  when  that 
core  disappears,  and  you  don’t  know 
what  you’re  going  to  substitute  for  it, 
then  you  may  have  a  problem.” 

LEISURE’S  ROLE 

One  of  the  major  transitions  retirees 
must  make  is  deciding  how  to  spend 
their  newly-acquired  leisure  time.  This 
is  one  major  area  where  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers  can  help  the  older 
worker. 

‘  ‘Employees  better  start  now  to  build 
bridges  by  becoming  involved  in  ac¬ 
tivities,”  says  Miller.  “It  will  help  the 
transition.” 

“I  think  employee  services  can  make 
a  big  contribution  toward  helping  re¬ 
tirees  become  more  prepared,”  con¬ 
tends  Corbett.  “Employee  services 


managers  really  do  have  something  that 
makes  a  difference  in  lifestyle.” 

Offering  discounts  to  theatres,  bus 
trips,  retiree  clubs  and  educational 
seminars  are  some  of  the  many  ways 
employee  services  programs  can  sat¬ 
isfy  older  workers’  needs. 

“We’ve  only  scratched  the  surface 
when  it  comes  to  helping  retirees,”  says 
Henry  M.  Wallfesh,  president  of  Re¬ 
tirement  Advisors  Inc.,  a  retirement 
planning  and  preparation  firm.  “With¬ 
out  a  doubt,  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  can  make  a  major  contribution  in 
retirement  planning. 

“The  employee  services  profes¬ 
sional  is  in  a  wonderful  position  to  pro¬ 
vide  pre-retirees  with  advice  on  a  non¬ 
threatening  basis,”  he  adds,  “because 
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they  have  already  developed  a  sense  of 
trust  with  the  employees.” 

By  helping  employees  develop  lei¬ 
sure  patterns  and  hobbies  which  they 
can  carry  on  after  retirement,  employee 
services  managers  can  help  prepare  older 
workers.  Get  your  employees  involved 
in  company  activities  before  retire¬ 
ment,  and  they'll  stay  involved  long 
after  they’re  gone  from  the  office. 

“I  hear  so  many  retirees  say  ‘I  don’t 
know  what  the  hell  to  do,’  ”  says  Clark. 
“Some  employees  thought  they 
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planned,  but  few  actually  did.” 

Employee  services  managers  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  their  older 
workers  are  looking  ahead  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  “Retirement  planning  usually 
doesn’t  start  with  the  President,”  notes 
Corbett.  “It  usually  starts  with  some¬ 
one  who  deals  with  the  retirees  and 
realizes  their  needs. 

“I  do  think  that  there  is  a  real  role 
that  NESRA  members  can  play  in  re¬ 
tirement  planning,”  she  adds.  “Maybe 
they  can  hook  up  with  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  retirement  planning  in  their 
company  and  contribute  to  the  program 
by  doing  a  session  on  the  role  of  leisure 
in  a  retiree’s  life.” 

EXPLODING  MYTHS 

Another  area  in  which  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers  can  contribute  is  by 
making  other  employees  aware  of  the 
misconceptions  about  aging. 

Exploding  a  myth  isn’t  easy.  Results 
of  a  survey  recently  released  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging  reveal 
that  fully  45  percent  of  Americans  be¬ 
lieve  that  “senility”  develops  in  old 
age  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  naturally 
as  do  wrinkles  and  gray  hair. 

And  there  is  a  lot  of  other  folklore 
going  around  about  older  workers. 

‘  ‘Another  myth  is  that  old  people  have 
no  interest  in  sex,”  says  Corbett. 

The  trouble  with  myths  and  stereo¬ 
types,  she  adds,  is  that  there  are  many 
people  who  believe  them  and  then  fall 
into  the  trap  of  acting  them  out. 

Another  popular  myth  is  that  older 
workers  are  so  forgetful  that  they  can’t 
do  a  good  job.  Which,  of  course,  is 
quite  to  the  contrary. 

How  can  employee  service  man¬ 
agers  dispel  these  myths  at  the  work¬ 
place?  For  one,  by  keeping  older  work¬ 
ers  active  in  their  programs. 

“By  encouraging  the  participation 
of  older  workers  in  the  programs  that 
you  have,  you  can  promote  their  well¬ 
being,”  Corbett  emphasizes.  “If  there’s 
a  mix  of  ages  in  employee  services  pro¬ 
grams,  then  young  people  will  see  that 
older  workers  are  still  very  vital.” 

Looking  at  recent  marathons,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  many  older  people 
running.  Employee  services  managers 


should  ensure  that  older  workers  stay 
involved  in  their  health  and  fitness  pro¬ 
grams. 

“In  the  fitness  program  at  Harvard,” 
Corbett  explains,  ‘  ‘you  find  young  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  people  in  their  sixties. 
Integration  of  the  generations  is  im¬ 
portant,”  she  adds. 

Oftentimes  older  workers  need  more 
of  a  prompting  to  get  involved  in  ac¬ 
tivities  which  they  think  will  only  be 
participated  in  by  younger  workers,  such 
as  hiking,  boating  or  running.  But  as 
long  as  their  doctor  allows  them  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  there’s  absolutely  no  reason 
why  older  workers  cannot  become  in¬ 
volved  in  such  activities. 

WHAT’S  IT  LIKE  TO  BE 
RETIRED? 

One  of  the  greatest  services  the  em¬ 
ployee  services  manager  can  do  is  to 
respond  to  retirees’  unique  needs.  As 
the  nation’s  demographics  continue  to 
carry  the  unmistakable  message  that  our 
population  is  steadily  growing  older, 
what  is  it  like  to  be  retired  in  America 
today?  Is  there  enough  money  to  ease 
the  transition  and  sustain  it?  Does  de¬ 
clining  health  pose  problems?  Do  re¬ 
tirees  stay  put  or  “head  for  the  hills”? 
How  do  they  feel  about  being  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  this  work-oriented 
society  of  ours? 

What’s  life  in  retirement  really  like? 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  an  answer 
to  that  question  is  to  ask  the  experts 
themselves  —  people  who  are  retired. 
That’s  exactly  what  Retirement  Advi¬ 
sors  (RAI)  did  in  its  nationwide  survey 
of  retirees  who  are  receiving  a  pension 
and/or  profit  sharing. 

The  Survey,  “Retirement  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  1984,”  shows  that  a  substantial 
majority  of  American  retirees  receiving 
pensions  feel  their  income  is  adequate, 
according  to  Henry  M.  Wallfesh,  pres¬ 
ident  of  RAI.  64%  of  the  respondents 
felt  their  retirement  income  was  ade¬ 
quate,  while  36%  did  not.  Those  most 
dissatisfied  with  their  income  were  be¬ 
low  age  60,  even  though  their  average 
income  was  higher  than  all  other  age 
groups  except  the  61-65  age  group. 

Almost  93%  of  those  surveyed  were 
receiving  neither  physical  nor  financial 


help  from  relatives.  On  the  contrary, 
12%  were  providing  financial  assis¬ 
tance  to  a  relative  and  7%  said  they 
were  responsible  for  a  physically  de¬ 
pendent  relative.  Presumably,  respon¬ 
sibility  for  caring  for  others  does  not 
necessarily  cease  with  retirement. 

Home  ownership  is  the  rule  for  re¬ 
tirees,  with  82.5%  owning  their  own 
homes  and  17.5%renting.  Close  to75% 
live  with  their  spouse,  while  22.8%  live 
alone.  Slightly  more  than  3%  live  with 
their  children.  The  respondents  said  that 
an  average  of  over  16  hours  a  month 
was  spent  visiting  relatives. 

More  than  half  of  the  respondents 
(56%)  did  not  relocate  in  anticipation 
of  or  at  retirement.  However,  24.5% 
moved  to  a  new  state,  12.2%  to  a  new 
location  in  the  same  state  and  7.5%  to 
a  new  home  in  the  same  town. 

Most  respondents  rated  their  health 
as  either  excellent  (14.4%)  or  good 
(47.9%),  while  29.8%  said  their  health 
was  fair  and  7.9%  said  they  were  in 
poor  health.  Slightly  more  than  60% 
felt  that  their  health  had  remained  the 
same  since  retirement,  1 1 .4%  said  their 
health  had  improved  and  28.3%  said  it 
had  declined.  Most  retirees  engaged  in 
some  type  of  personal  health  program. 

Almost  two-thirds  (65.9%)  have  no 
desire  to  work  in  retirement,  while 
27.8%  would  like  part-time  employ¬ 
ment,  4.6%  would  like  seasonal  work 
and  1.7%  full-time  work.  Some  reti¬ 
rees  have  not  put  working  aside,  but 
most  have  cut  down  on  their  work  hours 
considerably.  Only  17.5%  were  work¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  survey  with  part- 
time  (14.1%)  the  most  popular  option 
and  less  than  2%  working  full-time  and 
another  2%  seasonal.  Almost  one- third 
(32%)  of  the  resondents  had  worked 
for  pay  at  one  point  since  retirement, 
with  25.7%  involved  in  part-time  work, 
3.7%  in  seasonal  employment  and  only 
3.1%  in  full-time  jobs. 

Over  39%  of  retirees  said  they  pur¬ 
sued  new  leisure  or  educational  inter¬ 
ests  after  retiring  and  almost  half 
(49.2%)  resumed  leisure  interests  which 
had  been  limited  while  they  were  work¬ 
ing.  Respondents  spent  a  median  of  six 
hours  a  day  on  their  leisure  interests 
and  activities.  Over  27%  perform  vol¬ 
unteer  work  regularly,  with  34.4%  of 
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females  and  23.8%  of  males  doing  so. 


As  an  employee  services  manager, 
you  have  a  responsibility  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  of  your  workers,  which 
more  and  more  means  older  employ¬ 
ees.  The  chart  below  lists  those  leisure 
activities  which  respondents  to  the  RAI 
survey  said  gave  them  the  most  satis¬ 
faction.  Perhaps  by  becoming  involved 
in  these  areas,  you  can  help  meet  then- 
program  wants  and  needs. 

Which  of  your  leisure  activities 
give  you  most  satisfaction? 

Reading 

Gardening/W  orking 
Outdoors 

Sewing/Handywork 

Fishing 

Traveling 

Golf 

Repairs 

T.V. 

Walking 

Music 

“The  payoff  is  in  good  will,”  con¬ 
tends  Wallfesh.  “Retirees  and  older 
workers  can  often  be  your  company’s 
best  goodwill  ambassadors.” 

Indeed,  by  helping  the  older  worker 
plan  for  the  future,  you,  your  employ¬ 
ees  and  your  company  will  be  happier, 
healthier  and  more  productive.  ^ 


A  Reasonable  Assessment 
of  Retirement  Planning 


REASONS  TO  INITIATE  THE 
RAI  RETIREMENT 

PROGRAM:  REASONS  NOT  TO: 

1 .  Encourages  more  voluntary  retire¬ 
ments 

2.  Increases  employee  productivity 

3.  Raises  employee  morale 

4.  Generates  a  favorable  public  image 

5.  Does  it  all  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  an  in-house  program 


For  25  years,  RAI  has  been  developing  pre-  and  post-retirement  planning  programs. 
Our  complete  package  includes  pre-retirement  booklets,  a  monthly  newsletter 
and  an  information  advisor.  The  program  is  totally  flexible  and  any  portion  can  be 
used  independently.  All  material  is  imprinted  with  your  company  name  as  if  it  origi¬ 
nated  from  your  office. 

There’s  no  reason  not  to  call  today.  Both  you  and  your  employees  deserve  the 
advantages  RAI  can  offer. 


AAV 


Refirement  Advisors 
919  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 
(212)  421-2400 


RAI  Retirement  Advisors 


You’ve  always  given  them  the  best.  Don’t  stop  now. 
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Purpose 

The  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keen  members  abreast  of  all 
field. 


ervices  an 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT— Published  10  times 
a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success¬ 
ful. 

Periodicals — In  addition  to  EM¬ 
PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  Keynotes,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 

Consultation  Service— NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests — Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  arc  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory — A  com 

plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses. 


NESRA 


Awards — Given  annually;  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 

Conferences  &  Workshops — 

NESRA ’s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 

Certification  Program — NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 

Employment  Services— Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  and  to  organizations  in 
finding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
search  service  offers  referral  of 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions. 

Intern  Program— Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 
majors  are  referred  by  headquarters 
to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
program  development  on  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 


Research  Foundation ,  Reports — 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 

Types  of 
Membership 

General — Available  to  persons 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation, 
personnel,  human  resources,  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  employee  fitness 
and  health  and  leaders  of  employee 
services/recreation  associations . 

Associate — Available  to  compa¬ 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  wish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benefit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 

Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student— Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 
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Motivating  Employees  Toward  Fitness 


by  Rick  Griggs 


Most  people  drop  out  of  health 
programs  after  three  months. 
Long  term,  only  two  percent  of  all  die¬ 
ters  are  successful,  and  less  than  fifteen 
percent  of  would-be  dieters  lose  the  de¬ 
sired  number  of  pounds.  Only  two  out 
of  five  employees  will  use  an  on-site 
exercise  facility,  even  after  the  com¬ 
pany  has  spent  millions  to  build  and 
staff  it. 

What’s  the  problem? 

Certainly,  it  is  not  one  of  need.  The 
problem  is  lifestyle  at  home  and  at  work. 

Americans — more  than  any  other 
population  in  the  civilized  world — need 
health  and  fitness  programs.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  are  grim:  More  than  half  of 
Americans  are  overweight;  most  are 
over-stressed;  and  one  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  suffer  heart  attacks  each  year. 
Nearly  53%  of  all  deaths  of  Americans 
aged  1  to  65  are  from  lifestyle  causes. 

With  such  a  need,  why  can’t  we  keep 
employees  participating  in  the  many 
well-designed  programs  that  exist? 

The  solution  to  this  problem  may  lie 
in  the  answer  to  yet  another  question: 
What’s  the  motivation? 

Kenneth  Blanchard,  co-author  of  the 
One  Minute  Manager,  says  that  feed¬ 
back  on  results  is  the  biggest  motivator 
of  people.  While  many  managers  think 
a  paycheck  should  be  sufficient  moti¬ 
vation,  or  workers  say  “full  appreci¬ 
ation  for  work  done,’  ’  perhaps  the  big¬ 
gest  motivator  for  employees — and  more 
specifically  employees  involved  in  fit¬ 
ness  programs — is  the  achievement  of 
results. 

I  teach  an  adult  women’s  gymnastics 
class  in  Palo  Alto,  California.  Al¬ 
though  their  skills  and  motivation  seem 
to  be  much  higher  than  that  of  the  av¬ 
erage  health/fitness  enthusiast,  I  still 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  ask 
what  motivated  them  to  come  to  the 
gym  month  after  month,  year  after  year. 
Here  are  some  of  their  revealing  com¬ 
ments: 


We  need  to  promote 
the  fa§l  tiiat fitness 
is  fun  and  brings 
about  a  sense  bl|(c- 
complishment. 


•  “It’s  fun.  .  .plain  and  simple.  It’s 
fun.” 

•  “Accomplishment.  .  .1  can  ac¬ 
complish  things  here  that  my  body  never 
used  to  be  able  to  do.” 

•  “Progressively  achieving  higher 
and  higher  goals.” 

•  ‘  ‘I  look  and  feel  10  years  younger.’  ’ 

•  “The  thrill  of  learning  new  and 
exciting  things  with  my  body.” 

•  “It’s  an  ego  boost  for  people  to 
tell  us  we  have  great  bodies.” 

•  “At  work,  I  don’t  accomplish 
anything.  .  .here,  I  get  to  do  things  that 
are  challenging.” 

•  “The  mental  and  physical  boost 
is  tremendous.” 

After  two  years  of  instructing  the 
class,  I  had  no  idea  that  the  health  and 
fitness  benefits  were  so  low  on  the  list 
of  motivators.  Maybe  we’ve  been  sell¬ 
ing  the  wrong  benefits. 

Abraham  Maslow  wrote  about  pro¬ 
gressive  levels  of  needs,  starting  with 
the  basic  physiological  and  survival 
needs  and  then  progressing  up  toward 


esteem,  achievement  and  self-actual¬ 
izing  needs. 

Similar  to  Maslow’s  hierarchy  of 
needs,  the  diversity  of  skill  levels  in 
this  class  tells  us  that  what  motivates 
them  probably  motivates  the  general 
population.  Good  management  prac¬ 
tice  says  that  we  should  ask  questions, 
keep  quiet,  listen  and  then  apply  what 
we  learn. 

My  gymnastics  class,  being  mainly 
composed  of  professional  women  in 
corporate  settings,  offers  a  telescopic 
view  of  what  motivates  someone  to  hang 
in  there  and  keep  sweating. 

Perhaps  as  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  and  fitness  directors,  we  need  to 
promote  the  fact  that  fitness  is  fun  and 
brings  about  a  sense  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  health  benefits. 

Employees  need  to  have  individual 
goals  which  they  can  strive  for  and  an 
opportunity  for  short-term  feedback. 
Telling  an  employee  that  a  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  will  help  him  or  her  live  a  longer 
life  is  not  enough — they  need  more  ac¬ 
cessible  results  which  they  can  see. 

A  couple  of  the  women  in  the  gym¬ 
nastics  class  said  that  if  companies  want 
their  employees  to  participate  in  fitness 
programs,  then  the  leaders  had  better 
set  the  example.  To  get  to  top  man¬ 
agement’s  hot  button,  why  not  speak 
their  language? 

Let’s  paint  a  scenario.  Image  a  leo¬ 
tard-clad,  female  employee  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  chief-executive-officer  of 
a  major  corporation.  The  chief  lights 
up  a  cigar  and  asks.  “After  I  spend  all 
this  money  on  exercise  programs,  why 
don’t  our  people  stay  with  it?  What 
makes  them  keep  dropping  out?  You 
run  the  program,  what  do  you  think?” 

Sharon  tugs  at  her  leg-warmers  and 
can  already  picture  the  bike  ride  she’ll 
take  this  weekend.  She  looks  around 
the  chief’s  office  and  notices  the  re¬ 
ports,  wall -charts  and  the  20-button 
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phone.  She  wishes  she  had  time  to 
change  back  into  her  business  suit,  but 
he  wanted  to  meet  now! 

Before  answering  his  question,  she 
thought  how  lucky  she  was  that  a  friend 
advised  her  to  try  and  speak  the  chief’s 
language  .  .  . 

Here’s  a  condensed  version  of  their 
hypothetical  meeting: 

Item  1 — Break  Even  Analysis: 

Chief:  Fixed  costs,  variable  costs  and 
the  break-even  point  are  my  consid¬ 
erations  in  all  our  business  programs. 
What  about  your  area? 

Sharon:  I  agree,  all  can  have  a  direct 
application  to  health  and  fitness  pro¬ 
grams,  but  people  want  a  thrill  mixed 
with  some  accomplishment. 

Chief:  Nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Item  2 — Profit  and  Loss: 

Sharon:  Keeping  track  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  fitness  can  help  with  the 
success  of  our  bodies  just  like  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Maybe  we  need  to  stress  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  our  programs  and  how  they  fit 
into  the  company  goals? 

Chief:  Business  leaders  are  trained 
to  watch  profit  and  loss  with  eagle  eyes. 
Employees  don’t  seem  to  care. 

Sharon:  Sure  they  care,  but  they 
never  get  the  big  picture.  They  want 
involvement,  communication  and  rec¬ 
ognition.  How  about  if  we  set  improve¬ 
ment  goals  and  then  you  give  some 
public  recognition? 

Chief:  I’m  pretty  busy  but  that  might 
work. 

Item  3 — Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment: 

Chief:  A  touchy  subject  due  to  cost 
and  time,  but  one  that  often  determines 
which  businesses  succeed  over  the  long 
haul.  How  do  health  and  fitness  fit  in? 

Sharon:  I  don’t  understand  the  whole 
process,  but  people  should  study  health 
&  fitness  .  .  . 

Chief:  Just  like  the  company  studies 
new  products,  services  and  markets? 

Sharon:  You  got  it  Chief. 

Chief:  That  means  some  kind  of  re¬ 
ward  or  recognition  from  the  top  .  .  . 
I’ll  think  on  it  for  awhile. 

Item  4 — Strategic  Planning: 

Chief:  What  do  you  know  about 


strategies? 

Sharon:  Planning  for  business  and 
fitness  is  great  .  .  .  strategic  planning 
is  better.  Strategies  are  usually  lined 
out  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Chief:  Most  businesses  will  change 
strategies  from  time  to  time,  but  they 
should  always  have  a  strategy.  “Why 
am  I  doing  this?”  should  always  pro¬ 
duce  an  answer. 


Telling  an  employee 
that  a  fitness  program 
will  help  him  or  her  live 
a  longer  life  is  not 
enough — they  need 
more  accessible  results 
which  they  can  see.  ■■ 


Sharon:  You’re  right.  Businesses  and 
bodies  fail  when  there  is  no  answer  or 
there  is  too  long  a  pause. 

Chief:  Would  you  be  willing  to  out¬ 
line  a  strategy  for  our  health  programs 
including  goals,  objectives  and  time¬ 
lines. 

Sharon:  Sure  ...  as  long  as  I  can 
beef  it  up  with  some  pizzaz  .  .  .  that’s 
why  they  drop  out  ...  it  gets  to  be  a 
bore,  with  no  excitement  or  accom¬ 
plishment.  Funny,  but  it  seems  that  dif¬ 
ferent  things  motivate' different  people. 

Chief:  Good  point .  .  .it’s  the  same 
with  customers. 

Item  5 — Parkinson’s  Law: 

Sharon:  “Work  expands  so1  as  to  fill 
the  time  available  for  its  completion.” 
I  read  it  somewhere  last  week. 

Chief:  I’  ve  read  it  too  .  .  .  that’s 
why  I  like  short  meetings. 

Sharon:  Is  that  a  hint? 

Chief:  Yes. 

Sharon:  Maybe  we  can  use  this  law 
in  fitness  motivation.  The  extension  into 
the  health  and  fitness  area  is  easy.  Basic 
scheduling,  planning  and  tracking  can 
save  time  on  the  job  and  in  the  gym 
shorts. 

Chief:  But  you  said  it  has  to  be  fun 
or  a  thrill? 

Sharon:  I  know  ...  I  guess  that’s 
my  job,  to  combine  the  two. 

Item  6 — Financial  Planning: 

Chief:  We’ve  got  to  wrap  this  up 


soon,  but  let’s  talk  money  before  you 
go- 

Sharon:  My  favorite  subject. 

Chief:  Mine  too,  but  in  a  broader 
sense.  Cash  and  capital  management 
focus  on  where  the  money  comes  from 
and  where  it  goes.  Short  and  long-term 
sources  of  funds  are  carefully  balanced 
against  short  and  long-term  uses  of 
funds.  How  do  your  programs  fit  in? 

Sharon:  Sounds  like  gobledygook 
to  me,  but  let  me  try.  .  .  .  Participants 
in  any  program  will  continue  only  if 
the  sources  of  their  time  and  energy  are 
compatible  with  the  uses  or  outcome 
of  that  same  time  and  energy  expen¬ 
diture. 

Chief:  Not  bad,  go  on! 

Sharon:  That’s  about  it.  Nice  of  you 
to  spend  the  time  with  me. 

Chief:  Not  so  fast.  What’s  your  plan? 

Sharon:  Well,  my  guess  is  that  we 
have  to  set  goals,  show  a  benefit,  get 
you  involved  and  spice  it  up  a  bit. 

Chief:  What  can  I  do? 

Sharon:  How  about  joining  in  a  class 
or  just  participating  once  a  week? 

Chief:  I  already  jog  at  home. 

Sharon:  Well,  your  example  could 
do  quite  a  bit  for  any  program  .  .  .  why 
don’t  you  give  it  a  try  .  .  .  BUT  .  .  . 
no  cigars! 

Chief:  I’ll  think  on  it  ...  No  wait 
.  .  .  you’ve  got  a  deal!  And  by  the  way, 
you’re  doing  a  great  job. 

Sharon:  So  are  you! 

Motivating  anyone  to  do  anything 
is  not  an  easy  task.  Getting  em¬ 
ployees  and  top  management  to  pay 
lasting  attention  to  long-term  health  and 
fitness  will  take  some  work.  Just  like 
in  sales,  it  requires  knowing  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  learning  the  customer’s  needs, 
speaking  their  language  and  providing 
something  that  has  real  value. 

When  it  comes  to  keeping  people 
involved  in  health  and  fitness  pro¬ 
grams,  the  ingredients  to  stress  include 
fun,  excitement  and  a  pinch  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  “Careerstyle”  strategy 
of  combining  professional  careers  with 
health  and  fitness  lifestyles  is  a  step 
toward  a  business  solution. 

Rick  Griggs  has  an  M.A.  in  Behavior 
Analysis  in  Business  and  is  the  founder  of 
Management  Fitness  Systems  (MANFIT)  in 
Mountain  View,  CA. 
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Managing  the  Baby  Boomers 

by  Randy  Schools,  CESRA 


Employee  services  managers  are 
now  part  of  the  Baby  Boomer 
surge.  “Baby  Boomers,”  or  those  bom 
between  1945  and  1964,  comprise  one- 
third  of  our  population  and  will  soon 
dominate  the  labor  force.  More  and 
more,  they  yield  considerable  econom¬ 
ical  and  political  power. 

Like  it  or  not,  they  are  now  part  of 
the  establishment — the  majority  of  the 
workplace.  Baby  Boomers  come  in 
many  forms:  A  yuppie  with  a  brief  case, 
or  a  computer  wiz  with  a  brain  of  facts 
and  figures.  They  are  the  economic 
numbers  manufacturers  market  to. 

As  an  employee  and  service  admin¬ 
istrator,  these  are  some  of  the  changes 
in  the  workplace  you  must  contend  with: 

•  With  Baby  Boomers  accounting 
for  one-third  of  the  population,  “Mid¬ 
dle  age  becomes  the  place  where  the 
action  is,”  says  Landon  Jones,  author 
of  Great  Expectations:  America  and  the 
Baby  Boom  Generation. 

•  Between  1980  and  1990,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Americans  who  are  25  to  45 
years  old  will  increase  by  almost  30 
percent. 

•  One  quarter  of  all  Americans  age 
25  to  35  have  college  degrees,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  nine  percent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  over  65. 

•  Twenty-five  percent  of  Baby 
Boomers  make  at  least  $35,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  by  the  Life  Insurance 
Marketing  and  Research  Association. 
Sixty  percent  are  homeowners. 

•  By  1995,  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  between  31  and  56 — the  ages  of 
highest  efficiency  in  most  lines  of 
work — will  grow  by  almost  21  million. 

As  managers,  old-line  philosophies 
will  no  longer  work.  Baby  Boomers, 
because  of  their  education  levels,  will 
bring  new  expectations  to  the  work¬ 
place.  A  thirst  for  success  will  be  their 
guiding  light.  Through  their  program¬ 
ming,  employee  services  managers  will 
have  to  satisfy  this  need. 
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With  half  of  the  mothers  with  chil¬ 
dren  under  six  now  members  of  the 
work  force,  there  will  be  increased 
pressure  for  employee  benefits  such  as 
maternity  and  paternity  leave,  and  more 


« 


As  managers,  old-line 
philosophies  will  no  longer 
work.  Baby  Boomers  .  .  .  will 
bring  new  ibcpectatioris  to  the 
workplace. 


if 


employee  services  managers  will  have 
to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  day¬ 
care  services.  Flexitime  will  become 
increasingly  popular,  as  mother  and 
father  share  responsibilities  of  raising 
their  children.  Employee  services  ad¬ 
ministrators  will  need  to  take  these 
flexible  schedules  into  account  when 
programming. 

Baby  Boomers  want  to  balance  a  ful¬ 
filling,  pleasure-oriented  life  with  a  tra¬ 
ditional  career.  Self-improvement  is 
becoming  an  obsession.  Whether 
through  body  or  mind,  adapting  is  the 
key  for  Baby  Boomers.  Fitness  direc¬ 
tors  should  take  a  cue  from  the  YMCA’s 
new  Quick  Fit  programs,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  main  ingredients  Baby 
Boomers  want — aerobic  activity  within 
a  quick  time  frame. 

Self-improvement  will  also  take  on 
a  new  light  as  sharp  employee  service 
administrators  develop  skill  programs 
at  the  workplace.  As  the  philosophy  of 


“The  more  we  know,  the  better  we 
are”  prevails,  language  classes,  law  for 
the  layman,  accounting  for  the  non¬ 
accountant,  musical  classes  and  ethnic 
cooking  classes  will  all  soon  find  their 
place  at  the  worksite. 

Baby  Boomers  also  have  a  zest  for 
gaining  experiences.  Often,  they  are 
known  as  the  “experimentalists.”  They 
like  to  try  everything  at  least  once,  which 
accounts  for  the  popularity  of  rafting, 
soaring,  canoeing  and  skiiing  as  em¬ 
ployee  activities. 

Many  of  our  programs  must  be 
adapted  for  the  single.  Today,  29  per¬ 
cent  of  people  between  ages  20  and  44 
are  single,  compared  with  18  percent 
in  1970.  Baby  Boomers  marry  later. 
Our  fitness  centers  often  become  a 
favorite  meeting  place.  Employee 
services  programs  should  reflect 
these  needs:  auto  classes  for  the  non¬ 
mechanic,  beginner  classes  in  carpen¬ 
try,  and  seminars  on  what  to  look  for 
when  you  are  purchasing  your  first 
home. 

Baby  Boomers  tend  to  be  non-com¬ 
petitive  and  recreational  activities  should 
reflect  this  need.  They  want  to  partic¬ 
ipate,  but  not  necessarily  win.  The  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  main  factor,  not  the  thrill 
of  victory. 

Like  it  or  not,  Baby  Boomers  are 
now  taking  charge.  As  an  em¬ 
ployee  services  manager,  you  must  be 
flexible  and  willing  to  experiment. 

The  success  of  your  programs  will 
depend  on  the  Baby  Boomers’  partic¬ 
ipation.  Give  them  something  new,  and 
your  reward  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
visibility  of  your  programming.  ^ 


The  author,  himself  a  Baby  Boomer, 
serves  as  employee  services  administrator 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Beth- 
seda,  Maryland. 
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Honeywell’s  EAP:  A  Life-Raft  for  Employees 

by  Steve  Puleo 


Like  any  small  community,  Hon- 
eywell-Massachusetts  (popula¬ 
tion,  about  8,000)  has  its  share  of  prob¬ 
lems.  A  certain  percentage  of  its 
employees  suffers  from  alcoholism  or 
drug  dependency.  Some  are  beset  with 
family  strife  or  severe  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  Chances  are  that,  eventually, 
any  of  these  problems  will  severely  af¬ 
fect  their  job  performance. 

For  members  of  the  Honeywell  com¬ 
munity  who  feel  overwhelmed  by  these 
and  other  problems,  the  Honeywell 
Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP) 
can  offer  a  life-raft.  EAP  offers  coun¬ 
seling  and  referral  services — to  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  families — that  are 
professional,  compassionate,  and  per¬ 
haps  most  importantly,  confidential. 
Honeywell  staff  members  Dick  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Ernie  Kapopoulos  have  heard 
and  seen  a  lot  since  EAP’s  inception 
five  years  ago,  but  what  they  hear  and 
see  remain  private.  They  both  know 
that  the  integrity  of  the  program  is  rooted 
in  their  ability  to  open  their  ears  and 
button  their  lips. 

For  EAP  to  work,  employees  who 
need  help  must  feel  they  can  trust  Dick 
and  Ernie.  Without  that  trust,  Honey¬ 
well’s  EAP  would  be  a  paper  pro¬ 
gram — maybe  it  would  look  good  on 
a  list  of  company  benefits,  but  it  would 
serve  little  useful  purpose. 

Dick  and  Ernie  don’t  run  a  paper 
program.  They  have  worked  hard  to 
develop  that  trust.  They  have  helped 
employees  deal  with  problems  and  they 
have  the  numbers  to  prove  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  successful  thus  far. 

“People  say  it’s  too  bad  that  we’re 
busy,”  Ernie  said.  “But  it’s  really  not 
too  bad.  The  problems  are  there  whether 
people  come  to  us  or  not.  If  we  close 
our  eyes  to  them,  they  aren’t  going  to 
go  away.  So  in  that  sense,  it’s  good 
that  we’re  busy.  It  means  people  are 
asking  for  help.” 

Without  question,  according  to  Dick 
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and  Ernie,  most  of  the  people  who  come 
to  Honeywell’s  EAP  for  help  do  so  be¬ 
cause  they  have  serious  drinking  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  adversely  affecting  their 
jobs. 

“Our  program  is  designed  for  people 
whose  job  performance  is  suffering  be¬ 
cause  of  a  personal  problem,’  ’  Dick  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  are  not  involved  so  much 
in  someone’s  personal  life.  It’s  when 
those  personal  problems  affect  work  that 
we  become  involved.” 


Illustration  by  Doug  Smith 


About  55  percent  of  the  employees 
who  seek  help  from  Honeywell’s  EAP 
have  “chemical  dependency”  prob¬ 
lems,  according  to  Dick  and  Ernie.  And 
for  about  95  percent  of  those,  the  pri¬ 
mary  “chemical”  is  alcohol. 

“Sometimes  it’s  tough  to  convince 
people  that  alcohol  is  a  drug — it’s  ad¬ 
dictive,  harmful,  and  it’s  not  restricted 
to  any  profession  or  type  of  person,” 
Dick  said.  “Ninety-seven  percent  of 
alcoholics  are  average  folks  who  are 


trying  to  work  for  a  living.  Only  three 
percent  are  Skid  Row  types.  That’s  the 
first  thing  we  do,  try  to  break  down  the 
myths.” 

Although  alcohol  is  by  far  the  most 
widely-abused  drug  among  EAP  clients, 
employees  with  other  drug  problems 
have  also  been  helped. 

“We’ve  had  Honeywell  employees 
with  heroin  problems,  it’s  not  like  her¬ 
oin  is  just  an  inner  city  problem,’  ’  Dick 
asserted.  “True,  the  percentages  are 
small  in  this  case,  but  they  (such  cases) 
exist.” 

The  other  45  percent  of  EAP' s  cases 
“cover  every  possible  type  of  problem 
you  can  think  of,”  according  to  Ernie. 
“We’ve  dealt  with  rape  crisis,  spouse 
abuse,  child  abuse,  fear  of  flying,  fi¬ 
nancial  and  legal  problems,  pyro- 
mania.  Really,  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
by  anything  we  come  across.” 

Handling  the  cases 

Dick  and  Ernie  do  some  counseling 
of  their  own,  but  for  the  most  part,  their 
job  is  to  listen  closely,  reach  agreement 
on  what  the  actual  problem  is  and  how 
serious  it  has  become,  and  refer  the 
client  to  the  proper  place  to  get  help. 

That  help  consists  of  a  network  of 
doctors,  psychiatrists,  social  workers, 
and  counselors  in  all  geographic  lo¬ 
cations,  equipped  to  handle  almost  any 
type  of  difficulty. 

“We  have  built  an  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  directory  of  people  who  pro¬ 
vide  human  services,”  Dick  explained. 
“If  an  employee  lives  in  Leominster, 
we  try  to  get  him  to  someone  as  close 
as  possible.  We  then  monitor  each  case.” 

As  of  February  1  of  this  year,  Hon¬ 
eywell’s  EAP  was  handling  112  active 
cases.  Last  year  alone,  Dick  and  Ernie 
opened  70  new  case  files.  Of  their  total 
caseload,  67  percent  are  male  and 
33  percent  are  female.  A  total  of 
29  percent  of  the  caseload  is  made  up 
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of  exempt  employees,  41  percent  are 
non-exempt,  and  29  percent  are  hourly 
workers. 

The  EAP  program  is  open  to  all  peo¬ 
ple  covered  by  Honeywell  benefit  pro¬ 
grams  which  means  that  employee 
family  members  can  also  get  help.  “We 
have  done  quite  a  bit  of  work  with  ad¬ 
olescents,’’  Dick  said.  In  addition,  the 
program  is  available  to  all  Honeywell 
retirees. 

When  a  client  calls 

Dick  and  Ernie  provide  assistance  to 
two  types  of  clients:  those  employees 
who  are  referred  to  EAP  by  a  manager 
or  supervisor,  and  those  who  are  “self¬ 
referrals” — employees  who  realize  they 
need  help  and  come  on  their  own. 

There  is  a  slightly  different  proce¬ 
dure  for  handling  each,  although  in  both 
cases  confidentiality  is  the  paramount 
concern.  In  manager-referred  cases,  no 
information  about  the  employee’s 
problem  is  disclosed  to  the  manager  or 
supervisor,  no  written  report  is  given 
by  EAP  to  the  manager,  and  no  record 
of  the  employee  having  gone  to  EAP 
is  placed  in  his  or  her  personnel  file. 
Dick  and  Ernie  do  let  a  managing  su¬ 
pervisor  know  that  the  employee’s  work 
performance  should  be  improving  within 
say,  two  weeks,  or  two  months,  what¬ 
ever  the  case  may  be.  Also,  if  an  em¬ 
ployee  chooses  not  to  continue  with 
EAP  after  being  referred  by  a  manager, 
the  manager  is  informed  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  decision.  “We  feel  we  owe 
the  manager  that  much,”  Dick  said. 

As  for  self-referrals,  the  fact  that  an 
employee  has  called  on  Honeywell’s 
EAP  for  help  is  totally  confidential.  No 
one  is  told  that  the  employee  is  an  EAP 
client,  not  even  his  or  her  direct  su¬ 
pervisor. 

“In  both  cases,  we  spend  the  first 
session  emphasizing  the  confidentiality 
of  the  program,’  ’  Ernie  said.  “We  have 
to  convince  the  employee  that  we’re 
not  stoolies  for  management,  that  this 
is  not  the  company  store,  so  to  speak.” 

To  ensure  privacy,  Dick  and  Ernie 
often  meet  with  employees  outside 
Honeywell’s  walls,  and  sometimes  in 
employees’  homes.  The  meetings  can 
take  place  after  work  or  on  weekends. 
“We  do  some  of  our  best  work  at  odd 


hours,”  Dick  said.  For  employees  who 
do  choose  to  visit  the  Honeywell  EAP 
offices  in  Waltham,  they  are  located  in 
one  comer  of  the  Public  Affairs  area. 
“But,  we  do  have  our  own  private  en¬ 
trance  so  an  employee  doesn’t  have  to 
walk  through  a  group  of  people  to  get 
to  us,”  Dick  pointed  out. 

After  establishing  a  rapport  with  the 
client,  Dick  or  Ernie  (each  has  his  own 
caseload)  usually  will  meet  with  the 
employee  two  or  three  more  times  to 
evaluate  the  problem  and  suggest  a 
course  of  action. 


Ninety-seven 
percent  of  alcoholics 
are  average  folks 
who  are  trying  to 
work  for  a 
living. 
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“Sometime  the  root  cause  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  problem  may  be  different  than  what 
appears  on  the  surface,”  Ernie  said. 
“If  someone  is  having  a  financial  prob¬ 
lem,  for  example,  the  root  cause  could 
be  because  they  are  drinking  too  much. 
That’s  what  we  try  to  learn.” 

For  chemical  dependency  cases,  EAP 
monitors  an  employee’s  progress  for 
18  months  after  the  initial  visit.  This 
includes  regular  meetings  with  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  determine  how  the  outside 
referral  sessions  are  proceeding.  “The 
last  six  months  or  so  we  might  meet 
once  or  twice  with  the  employee  so 
they  know  we’re  still  there  to  support 
them  if  they  need  it,”  Dick  explained. 

As  for  non-chemical  cases,  “we’ll 
have  one  follow-up  session  after  the 
case  is  referred  out  to  make  sure  we’re 
satisfied  and  the  employee  is  satisified 
with  the  referral,”  Dick  said. 

The  “hidden  army” 

Often,  an  employee  with  an  alcohol 
or  drug  problem  is  required  to  take  some 


time  off  from  work  and  enter  a  hospital 
for  treatment.  Most  of  these  people  are 
nervous  about  returning  to  work — con¬ 
cerned  about  what  their  co-workers  will 
say  and  how  they  will  react. 

To  help  make  the  employee’s  return 
as  smooth  as  possible,  Dick  and  Ernie 
may  call  on  their  “hidden  army”  for 
assistance.  These  are  employees  in  all 
locations  who  have  been  through  Hon¬ 
eywell’s  EAP  for  one  problem  or  an¬ 
other,  and  who  have  expressed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  helping  others. 

“They’re  (the  hidden  army)  so-called 
graduates  of  our  program,"  Dick  ex¬ 
plained.  “A  typical  scene  might  work 
this  way:  A  guy  has  been  hospitalized 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  with  a  drinking 
problem  and  he’s  scared  to  death  about 
returning  to  work.  His  boss  knows  he’s 
been  in  the  hospital  (because  of  benefit 
payments).  If  he  is  a  supervisor-re¬ 
ferred  patient,  we  ask  the  supervisor  if 
he  would  like  to  visit  the  client  with 
us.  We  then  tell  the  client  that  there 
are  a  couple  of  people  in  his  facility 
who  have  been  through  a  similar  or¬ 
deal,  Would  he  like  to  meet  with  them 
his  first  day  back?  If  he  agrees,  we’ll 
make  the  hook-up,  and  on  his  first  day 
back,  he’ll  get  a  call  from  a  member 
of  the  ‘army’  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee. 
But  we  only  do  that  if  our  new  client 
wants  to — never  without  his  or  her 
consent.  The  interesting  thing  is,  the 
person  who  makes  contact  with  the  new 
client  may  be  someone  he’s  known  for 
years,  without  knowing  he  went  through 
EAP.” 

Educating  managers 

Without  support  from  supervisors  and 
managers,  the  EAP  loses  one  of  its  most 
important  referral  sources.  About 
58  percent  of  the  employees  who  visit 
EAP  for  help  are  referred  by  supervi¬ 
sors  or  managers. 

But  before  Honeywell  managers  are 
able  to  understand  the  function  of  EAP, 
they  must  become  sensitive  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  cause  employees  to  seek  help 
in  the  first  place. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  managers 
should  attempt  to  diagnose  a  problem. 
Dick  and  Ernie  emphasize  that  a  man¬ 
ager’s  role  is  to  determine  that  a  job 
performance  problem  exists,  and  pro- 
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Steve  Puleo  is  editor  o/The  Patriot,  a  Hon¬ 
eywell  publication.  Reprinted  with  permis¬ 
sion. 


vide  support  for  an  employee  once  he 
makes  an  effort  to  correct  it. 

That’s  why  one  of  the  first  things 
Dick  and  Ernie  did  when  the  EAP  pro¬ 
gram  began  in  March  of  1980  was  to 
hold  management  training  sessions. 
More  than  1 ,800  managers  went  through 
the  program.  Now,  training  sessions 
are  held  as  requested,  but  education 
remains  an  important  part  of  EAP’s  job. 


been  sober  for  11  years,  and  Ernie  for 
13.  Both  are  long  term  Honeywell  em¬ 
ployees — Dick  for  19  years  and  Ernie 
for  24. 

“We’ve  seen  the  problems  from  both 
sides,”  Dick  pointed  out.  “We  can 
identify  with  a  lot  of  the  people  we  see. 
I’m  not  saying  that  a  non-alcoholic  can’t 
counsel  because  there  are  many  fine 
ones.  But  I  think  it’s  easier  for  us  to 
develop  an  empathy  and  a  gut  feel.  You 
have  to  have  been  there  to  know  the 
pain.  Most  people  don’t  sober  because 
of  outside  influences.  The  bottom  line 
is,  it’s  awfully  tough  to  look  in  the 
mirror  when  your  drinking  is  out  of 
control,  and  we  realize  that.” 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  Hon¬ 
eywell’s  EAP  is  working.  Dick  says 
the  program  has  a  75  percent  success 
rate  with  chemical  dependency  clients. 
“I  mean  that  70-75  percent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  to  see  us  stay  sober,” 
Dick  said.  The  success  rate  is  more 
difficult  to  measure  with  other  problem 
cases. 

If  Dick  and  Ernie  have  a  goal,  it  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  “self-refer- 
rals”  to  EAP,  mainly  because  the  ear¬ 
lier  an  employee  realizes  he  or  she  has 
a  problem,  the  better  the  chances  for 
success. 

“When  a  drinking  problem,  or  any 
disease,  progresses  to  the  point  where 
it  becomes  apparent  to  a  supervisor  or 
manager,  it  is  in  its  middle  or  later 
stages,”  Dick  said.  “A  person  will  go 
to  great  lengths  to  keep  a  facade  up  on 
the  job.  He  or  she  may  already  have  a 
low  self-image  and  the  job  may  be  the 
shred  of  respectability  he  has  left.  By 
the  time  we  get  a  manager-referred 
client,  the  problem  is  in  its  later  stages.” 
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“It’s  important  to  break  down  the 
misconceptions,”  Dick  said.  “Many  of 
our  managers  over  40  think  that  if  you 
smoke  a  joint,  your  brain  will  turn  to 
peanut  butter.  But  then  there  are  some 
younger  people  who  look  upon  it  as 
harmless  recreation.  Both  of  them  are 
wrong,  of  course.  It’s  up  to  us  to  teach 
as  much  as  we  can.” 

For  managers  who  do  refer  employ¬ 


ees  to  EAP,  Dick  and  Ernie  urge  pa¬ 
tience.  “We  tell  them  that  the  problem 
wasn’t  a  single  event  and  neither  is  the 
solution.  It’s  a  process  that  takes  time,” 
Dick  said. 

That  gut  feeling 

Both  Dick  and  Ernie  are  recovered 
alcoholics,  a  fact  they  make  clear  to 
the  people  they  are  helping.  Dick  has 
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Create  Your  Employee 
Handbook  Fast  and 
Professionally 

Caddylak  Publishing  has  introduced 
“Create  Your  Employee  Handbook” 
into  its  unique  line  of  ‘  ‘Fast  and  Profes¬ 
sionally  Books.”  An  employee  hand¬ 
book  is  the  best  way  to  communicate 
your  company-employee  procedures, 
and  with  the  help  of  Caddylak  you  can 
create  a  total,  well-organized  manual 
with  a  minimum  of  effort. 


Improve  employee  relations  with  a  company 
handbook. 


“Create  Your  Employee  Hand¬ 
book”  makes  it  simple  for  any  business 
to  write  its  own  employee  handbook 
and  shows  how  to  set  forth  your  com¬ 
pany’s  procedures,  rules,  expectations, 
goals  and  philosophy.  The  book  pro¬ 
vides  forms  to  help  you  carry  out  the 
writing  of  your  manual,  explains  ways 
to  avoid  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation 
and  word  usage,  and  includes  a  sample 
employee  handbook  that  suggests  what 
information  to  include  and  how  to  pres¬ 
ent  it.  Reproducible  pages  are  supplied 
with  typeset  headings  that  will  give  your 
final  manual  a  professional  look. 

This  book  is  available  from  Caddy¬ 
lak  Publishing  at  $19.95.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  on  this  or  any  other  book  in 
this  series,  contact  Lloyd  Singer,  Cad¬ 
dylak  Systems,  Inc.,  Dept.  LS,  201 
Montrose  Rd.,  Westbury,  N.Y.  11590, 
(516)  333-8221.  Free  catalog  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Special  Order  #31DX3306. 


Free  Offer  For  “Sportswear 
With  a  Difference” 

E  &  L  Graphic  Images  of  Glasgow, 
Mt.,  manufacturers  of  “Sportswear 
With  A  Difference,”  is  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  entry  into  the  association, 
business,  incentive  and  retail  markets. 

Using  only  the  finest  goods  available 
and  featuring  an  art  department  “sec- 
ond-to-none,”  E  &  L  features  hats,  t- 
shirts,  sweatshirts,  jackets,  sports  uni¬ 
forms,  work  uniforms,  tote  bags,  and 
advertising  specialties.  All  products  are 
available  in  small  or  large  quantities  at 
low-  low  prices.  No  order  is  too  large 
or  too  small  for  E  &  L  Graphic  Images. 
Our  trained  artists  and  personnel  pro¬ 
vide  quick  and  expert  service  and  as¬ 
sistance.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
customers  needing  custom  art  work  or 
large  orders,  or  having  time  deadlines. 
E  &  L’s  trained  artist  and  craftsmen 
can  create  new  images,  logos  or  de¬ 
signs  for  you  or  use  your  own  art  work. 

To  prove  how  proud  we  are  of  our 
quality  and  workmanship,  send  us  your 
business  card  or  a  small  design  and  we 
will  reproduce  it  on  a  hat — just  for  you — 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 
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Promote  your  company  name  with  E  &L  Sports¬ 
wear. 

For  more  information  and  your  FREE 
hat,  contact:  E  &  L  Graphic  Images, 
Evan  or  Linda  Yeager,  624  1st  Avenue 
S.,  Glasgow,  MT.  59230,  (406)  228- 
2600. 


Polaris  Introduces  New  Fitness 
Equipment 

Polaris  of  San  Diego,  California  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  line  of  variable  resis¬ 
tance  machines  and  Olympic  lifting 
benches. 

The  new  machines  feature  user-con¬ 
venient  weight  stacks,  clean  simple  lines 


and  easy  access  to  the  exercise  posi¬ 
tion.  An  exclusive  “lift  and  twist”  seat 
ends  the  frustration  associated  with  most 
adjustable  machines. 


Polaris’  new  211  Total  Tricep  Machine. 

A  new  40-page  color  brochure  and 
planning  assistance  is  available  by 
writing  Polaris  Fitness  Equipment,  P.O. 
Box  1458,  Spring  Valley,  CA  92077, 
or  calling  toll  free:  (800)  858-0300  or 
direct:  (619)  463-7976. 


Peak  Performance  Announces 
Running  Software 

Peak  Performance,  a  Palo  Alto  Cal¬ 
ifornia  based  company,  has  just  re¬ 
leased  Peak  Performance  .Run  for  the 
IBM  Personal  Computer. 

Peak  Performance: Run  is  a  com¬ 
puter  software  product  that  helps  peo¬ 
ple  train  more  efficiently  for  running, 
with  less  chance  of  injury.  It  is  based 
on  years  of  research  by  Dr.  David  Cos¬ 
till,  Director  of  the  Human  Perfor¬ 
mance  Lab  at  Ball  State  University. 

The  program  provides  daily  phys¬ 
iological  feedback  tailored  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  stores  all  of  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  workout  data  in  memory  for  future 
use.  A  complete  database  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  running  can  be  accessed  and 
summarized.  The  program  even  keeps 
track  of  the  runner's  favorite  runs  and 
top  times. 

For  further  information  contact  Peak 
Performance,  Box  60681,  Palo  Alto, 
CA  94306,  (415)  424-0208. 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch — (213)  843-2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  261-3111. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Pam  New — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Sandy  Petznick — (408)  722-4116. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Bob  Lindsay — 
(614)  860-5201. 

Central  Savannah  River  Area  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Association/Augusta, 
Georgia.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
Contact  Bruce  Hoffman — (404)  722-2673. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month  except  July  and  August.  Contact 
Robert  Gillespie— (216)  696-2222. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Regional  Council 
For  Employee  Services  and  Recreation/Dallas 

and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month  except  December.  Contact  Bob 
Brown— (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Raymond  M.  Rakar — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Walt  Ar- 
nason— (303)  673-4267. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 
Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 


Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  William  F.  Osterloh — (618) 
258-2905. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 

Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Penberthy — 
(602)  235-3172. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  791  - 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary — (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  395- 
2258. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Candy  Hernandez — (713)  797- 
4362. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Elke  Pont- 
Sholl— (313)  478-2613. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  John  Niehaus — 
(612)  456-2842  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612)  729- 
6097. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (615)  361-2475. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car¬ 
ole  Jackson— (415)  273-3791. 


Philadelphia  Association  for  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  &  Services.  Meets  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  month.  Contact  James  Alexander — 
(215)  628-5760. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (716)  422-3159. 

San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  586- 
3578. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Nona  Gilles¬ 
pie— (206)  345-6426. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Sue  Masero— (408)  746-2286. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month,  Contact  Kelley  L. 
Rexroad— (301)  622-4400. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


The  1986  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  14-18  on  the  Queen  Mary  in  Long 
Beach,  California.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 

September  11-14,  1985.  NESRA  Region  III 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Park  Place  Hotel.  Trav¬ 
erse  City,  MI. 

September  19-22,  1985.  NESRA  Region  VII 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency  Mon¬ 
terey,  Monterey,  CA. 

October  10-13,  1985.  NESRA  Region  VI  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency, West,  Hous¬ 
ton,  TX. 

November  8-9,  1985.  NESRA  Region  V  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Thunderbird  Motel  and 
Convention  Center,  Minneapolis.  MN. 
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CUDDLY  AND  SOFT  FURRY  SEUSS  FIGURES 
AT  PRICES  THAT  WOULD  MAKE  A  GRINCH  SMILE 


Perfect  as: 

•  Prizes  for  Special  Events 
Gifts  and  Awards  for  Co-workers 


Delightful  Decor  for  a  Seussed-up 


Simply  •  Call  (203)  521-7222  to  order — MasterCard  or  Visa  Gladly  accepted!  OR  •  Write  to:  Dr.  Seuss  Offer  Coleco 
Industries,  Inc.  23  Chelton  Ave.  West  Hartford,  CT  06110  ATTN:  Order  Processing  Dept.  Include  S8.95  for  each  figure  pli 
$2.00  shipping  and  handling  (add  applicable  state  sales  tax  in  CT,  MA,  NY,  CA,  and  IL).  ‘Offer  expires  October  1, 1985 


THE  FOLLOWING  CONDITIONS  OF  SALE  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  PART  OF  ALL  ORDERS:  1 .  Coleco  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  In  Its  sole  discretion  and  without  prior  notice,  to 
change  the  prices  of  the  products  contained  in  this  price  list  and  to  otherwise  change  or  discontinue  any  products  listed.  2.  Coleco  Industries,  Inc.  believes  it  has  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  reasonable  anticipated  demand  for  these  products.  However,  this  offer  is  subject  to  product  availability. 


Please  post  on  your  bulletin  board  and  in  your  Employee  Store.  Include  in  your  company  newsletter. 
Use  this  program  to  aid  employee  benefits! 
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Remember,  all  work  and  no  play  makes  all  employees 
dull  people.  Show  your  employees  you  are  proud  to  have 
them  working  for  you  with  a  day  of  entertainment  that  will 
be  filled  with  excitement  and  memories  for  their  whole 
family.  Why  not  provide  the  needed  “play”  with  a  custom 
designed  event  of  FUN  with  the  FUN  COMPANY  brand 
of  entertainment.  We  can  provide  your  employees  and 
their  families  with  a  Carnival  or  a  Country  Fair  complete 
with  food,  fun,  games,  prizes,  music  and  entertainment 
that  will  tell  them  you  care.  Best  of  all .  .  .  we  do  all  the 
work.  Include  the  FUN  COMPANY  in  your  next  function. 

Write  or  call  for  information  and  a  free  brochure. 


Let  us  show  you  how 
we  can  put  some 
FUN  into  your 
employee  events. 


Let  Us  Make 
Your  Next 
Event  a 
“Laughing 
Matter”... 
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NESRA  Associates: 

The  Right  Ingredients  For  Your  Discount  Program 


and  no  work? 

The  Entertainment®  '86  Fine  Dining  Card  and  Discount 
Book ...  an  all-inclusive  employee  benefit  program 
offering  everything  from  discounts  on  dining ,  movies 
and  sports  to  substantial  savings  on  worldwide  trips. 

We're  the  original  and  best  2  for  1  discount  program  in  America  with  all  the 
great  ideas  that  have  made  us  number  one  for  25  years  . . .  packaged  in 
one  easy-to-use  book. 

Dine  at  your  area's  most  popular  restaurants  . .  .  pay  for  one  dinner  and  get 
the  second  one  free  when  you  present  your  Entertainment®  Fine  Dining 
Card.  Treat  yourself  to  50%  savings  at  hundreds  of  casual  and  ethnic 
restaurants,  first-run  movies,  concerts,  theatre,  sports,  special  events  and 
major  hotels  coast  to  coast.  A  special  membership  benefit  is  Entertainment 

Travel  Services,  Inc . a  full-service  travel  agency  equipped  to  serve  all 

your  travel  needs  at  reduced  rates  on  airlines,  cruises,  charters  and  more. 

We'll  provide  Entertainmenf  ’86  books  to  your  company  or  employee 
organization  on  consignment  with  no  deposit  and  no  risk.  You  forward 
payment  only  for  those  books  sold  after  distribution  to  employees  and  co¬ 
workers.  Return  unsold  books  for  full  credit.  We  provide  advertising,  posters 
and  sales  promotion  materials  free.  Employee  clubs  or  special  employee 
groups  can  also  raise  funds  for  recreation,  service  or  charitable  purposes 
with  our  unique  fund-raising  program. 

Entertainmenf  ’86  is  available  in  60  major  metropolitan  areas  nationwide. 

Since  1962,  thousands  of  companies  and  employee  groups  have  benefited 
while  enjoying  more  of  life's  best ...  for  less,  It's  a  unique  employee  benefit 
with  something  for  everyone  all  year  long. 

For  more  information  call  our  local  Entertainmenf  office  or 
international  headquarters  in  Birmingham,  Michigan  at  (313)  642-8300. 
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Employee  Services  Management 


NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Nearly  3,500  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 


EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGEMENT 


Volume  28  •  No.  6 


In  this  issue  .  .  . 


There’s  no  doubt  that  every  employee — from  the  janitor  to  the  president — 
likes  to  save  a  buck.  Perhaps  that  explains  the  ever-growing  popularity  of  discount 
programs. 

What  some  employee  services  managers  may  not  realize,  however,  is  that 
all  the  ingredients  for  a  top-notch  employee  discount  program  are  right  at  their 
fingertips  through  NESRA  associates.  This  month’s  cover  story  explores  how 
employee  services  professionals  can  use  NESRA  supplier  discounts  in  their  own 
program. 

From  hotels  and  attractions,  to  candy  and  sports  equipment,  to  clothing  and 
household  furnishings,  NESRA  associates  offer  discounts  that  every  employee 
(and  employee  services  manager)  can  count  on. 


Employee  Services  Management  (ISSN  0744-3676)  is  published  monthly,  except  combined  issues  in  De- 
cember-January  and  May-June,  by  the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association,  2400 

S.  Downing,  Westchester,  Illinois  60153,  312/562-8130.  Sixty  days  notice  in  writing  with  old  and  new  zip 
codes  is  required  for  uninterrupted  service  in  the  case  of  address  changes.  U.S.  subscription  rates  are  $20 
annually  or  $2.00  per  issue.  Views  expressed  by  contributors  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
association.  Second  Class  postage  paid  at  Westchester,  Illinois  and  additional  mailing  office. 
POSTMASTER:  send  form  3579  to  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153. 
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more  important  than  ever,  says  a  work-at-home  expert. 
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Looking  for  ways  to  rev  up  your  employee  discount  program?  Put  our  NESRA 
suppliers  to  work  for  you. 
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NESRA 


Journal  of  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association,  a  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  with  international  membership, 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  employee  ser¬ 
vices  recreation  and  fitness  programs  are  es¬ 
sential  to  effective  human  resources  man¬ 
agement. 
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NESRA  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS 


Take  advantage  of  the  special  NESRA  room  rate  of 
$30.00,  plus  tax,  single  or  double  occupancy,  daily. 

Valid  7  days  a  week,  on  availability,  expires  December  26,  1985. 

Enjoy  the  friendly  Hacienda  hospitality  featuring: 

★  Fine  Dining— Charcoal  Room  —  24-hour 
Coffee  Shop  &  Daily  Buffet 

★  Spectacular  Show  —  "Fire  and  Ice" 

★  Bolero  Lounge  —  nightly  entertainment 

★  Exciting  Casino 

★  Two  Swimming  Pools 

★  Six  Free  Tennis  Courts 

SPECIAL  BONUS  if  you  stay  with  us  midweek 
(Sunday— Thursday)  in  June,  July  or  August. 

You  receive  a  Two  for  One  discount  coupon  for  the 
cocktail  show  of  FIRE  AND  ICE. 

For  individual  reservations  call  toll  free  800-634-6713, 
and  identify  yourself  as  being  a  NESRA  member. 

Full  service  convention  and  meeting  facilities 
available.  For  information,  call  the  Sales  Department 
toll  free  800-634-6655.  X) 


NESRA 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBER 
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Our  list  can  help  you  do  the  other  things  yo 
have  on  your  list.  Such  as  fix  the  car . . .  check  01 
social  security . . .  start  the  diet . . .  find  out  about  th< 
loan . . . 

Our  list  is  the  Consumer  Information  Cataloc 
And  it’s  free.  So  are  many  of  the  more  than  20 
government  booklets  in  the  Catalog.  Booklets  o 
employment,  health,  safety,  nutrition,  housinc 
government  programs,  and  lots  of  ways  you  ca 
save  money. 

The  Consumer  Information  Center  of  the  U.S 
General  Services  Administration  publishes  th 
Catalog  quarterly  to  bring  you  the  most  up-to-dat 
word. 

So  to  shorten  your  list,  send  for  the  fre 
Consumer  Information  Catalog.  It’s  the  thing  to  do. 

Just  send  us  a  postcard  or  letter  with  yoi 
name  and  address.  Write: 

Consumer  Information  Centei 
Dept.  PA 

Pueblo,  Colorado  81009 
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NESRA  Regions  To  Host 
Conferences 

Employee  services  and  recreation 
managers  from  across  the  country  can 
learn  more  about  their  field  and  suc¬ 
cessful  management  techniques,  while 
meeting  their  professional  peers  at  any 
of  four  conferences  sponsored  by  re¬ 
gions  of  the  National  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Association 
(NESRA). 

Members  from  the  Midwest  can  at¬ 
tend  the  NESRA  Region  III  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exhibit  September  1 1-14  at 
the  Park  Place  Hotel  in  Traverse  City, 
Michigan.  Motivated  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  theme,  “Alive  in  ’85,”  an  ex¬ 
pected  crowd  of  100  delegates  and  50 
exhibitors  will  explore  such  issues  as 
liability  in  employee  recreation,  em¬ 
ployee  assistance  programs,  surveys  and 
employee  services,  stress  management 
and  healthy  lifestyles. 

Dick  Vitale,  ex-coach  of  the  Detroit 
Pistons  and  current  sports  announcer, 
will  give  the  keynote  address,  “Win¬ 


ning  in  the  Game  of  Life.”  A  hands- 
on  personal  computer  workshop  will 
also  be  available  for  attendees.  For  more 
information,  contact  Mary  Kennedy  at 
the  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  (313)  225- 
2461. 

Members  of  NESRA’s  Region  VII 
will  also  “Come  Alive  in  ’85”  at  their 
34th  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit  at 
the  Hyatt  Regency  in  Monterey,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  September  19-22.  Keynote 
speaker  Dr.  Layne  Longfellow  will 
present  a  multi-media  approach  to  the 
past,  present  and  future  of  human  re¬ 
sources.  Other  headliners  include  Dr. 
Thomas  Tutko,  author  of  6  books  and 
professor  of  psychology  for  20  years, 
who  will  offer  delegates  advice  on 
“How  to  Create  Enthusiasm  in  Your 
Employees,”  and  Bert  Parks  and  Miss 
California,  who  will  host  a  fashion 
show. 

Other  session  topics  include  learning 
to  communicate  with  humor,  assis¬ 
tance  with  tourism  and  travel,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  colors  and  music  in  the 
workplace,  team  management  and  goal 


setting,  and  chemical  dependency  in 
workers.  Special  highlights  include  a 
fitness  workshop  presented  by  Mike 
Bass  of  Phillips  Petroleum,  as  well  as 
golfing  at  nearby  Pebble  Beach  and  the 
ocean  at  your  doorstep. 

Because  the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival 
is  scheduled  for  the  same  weekend  as 
the  Region  VII  Conference,  those  in¬ 
terested  in  attending  should  make  their 
hotel  reservations  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  more  information,  contact  Jody 
Merriam,  Region  VII  director,  at  (415) 
273-3791  or  Carol  Piras  of  Lockheed 
at  (408)  742-4273. 

Region  VI  conference  delegates  will 
be  “Keeping  Pace  with  the  Future” 
October  17-20  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
West  Houston. 

Members  from  the  southwest  region 
can  look  forward  to  a  well-rounded 
program,  including  sessions  on  well¬ 
ness  at  the  worksite,  organizing  com¬ 
pany  fun  runs,  recreation  and  sports  for 
the  disabled,  and  legal  issues  in  em¬ 
ployee  activities.  For  more  details, 


NESRA  Education 
and 

Research  Foundation 


The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  stands  ready 
to  arm  the  employee  services  and  recreation  professional 
with  the  kind  of  bottom-line  data  that  their  bosses  understand. 


The  sole  research  organization  in  the  field  of  employee  services 
and  recreation,  NESRA's  Foundation  funds  biannual  field 
MkMf  surveys  delivering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  pro- 
JZ  gramming  trends;  studies  on  the  programs  and  produc- 
^©®fctivity;  and  ongoing  market  research. 

~  A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day  when 
employee  services  and  recreation  will  appear  on  every  company 
map. 


Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  to  the  NESRA  Education  and 
Research  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL 
60153. 


Special 

Member  Rates 


©  Seabrook 
Island  Resort 


(800)845-5531 

(in  S.C.  800-922-2401) 

Box  32099  •  Charleston,  S.C.  29417 


PIggAG  NESRA  8/85 

□  Family  Vacation  Brochure 

□  Golf/Sports  Information 

□  Seabrook  Conference  Brochure 


Name  ... 

Title _ 

Company  - 
Address _ 


City  « 
State  - 


.  Zip  « 


A  Management  Property 
of  Western  Conference  Resorts,  Inc. 
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contact  Candy  Hernandez  at  Hermann 
Hospital,  (713)  797-4367. 

Completing  this  fall’s  list  of  regional 
conferences  is  the  Region  V  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exhibit,  November  8-9. 
Northwesterners  will  gather  at  the 
Thunderbird  Hotel  and  Convention 
Center  in  Bloomington,  Minnesota  for 
the  conference. 

The  conference  theme  is:  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation — 
Management  Support 
Organizing  Resources 
New  Ideas 
Entrepreneurship 
You  make  the  difference. 

Over  70  delegates  and  40  exhibitors 
are  expected  to  explore  such  topics  as 
‘  ‘Taking  a  Risk  and  Getting  Involved,’  ’ 
operating  on  a  shoestring  budget,  cost- 
containment,  documentation  and  eval¬ 
uation,  marketing,  and  personal  finan¬ 
cial  management.  There  will  also  be  a 
special  panel  on  fundraising.  For  more 
information  call  Bob  Crunstedt,  Re¬ 
gion  V  Conference  chairman,  at  (612) 
870-5166. 


NESRA  Foundation  Awards 
Mel  Byers  Scholarship 

The  NESRA  Education  and  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  recently  awarded  the 
Mel  Byers  Scholarship  to  Sandra 
Scrymgeour,  a  student  in  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  Recreation  Program  at  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University,  Northridge. 

The  $500  grant,  named  for  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  modem  employee  ser¬ 
vices,  was  established  to  award  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  study  of  employee  services 
and  recreation. 

Cafeteria  Plans  Face  Taxation 

Tax  proposals  are  making  employers 
skittish  about  “cafeteria”  plans,  re¬ 
ports  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Benefit  programs  that  let  workers  se¬ 
lect  different  types  of  health  insurance 
and  benefit  features  seem  to  be  under 
constant  attack.  Last  year,  the  IRS  scaled 
back  one  aspect  of  the  programs.  Pres¬ 
ident  Reagan’s  tax  plan  further  tightens 
them. 


“The  companies  that  were  consid¬ 
ering  a  full  cafeteria  plan  are  holding 
off,”  says  a  William  M.  Mercer-Mei- 
dinger  Inc.  benefit  consultant. 

Ameritech,  the  midwest  regional 
telephone  company,  hasn’t  imple¬ 
mented  such  a  plan,  mostly  due  to  the 
uncertain  “legislative  environment”  in 
Washington.  Federal  Express  Corp., 
which  has  delayed  action  since  the  IRS 
mling  last  year,  plans  a  modest  “flex¬ 
ible  benefits’  ’  program  next  year.  It  has 
a  “contingency  plan”  to  tailor  it  to 
possible  tax  law  changes. 

But  Hewitt  Associates,  a  Chicago 
consultant,  says  its  Boston  office  is 
readying  25  cafeteria  plans.  Only  one 
client  stopped  work  on  a  plan,  it  says. 

Ups,  Downs  in  Running  Shoes 

Sales  of  expensive  running-jogging 
shoes  are  still  in  a  full  sprint,  reports 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

But  purchases  of  cheaper  varieties 
designed  for  casual  joggers  are  pooping 
out.  Some  experts  speculate  that  run- 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER 
TO  NESRA  MEMBERS! 

Now,  you  can  order  jackets  and  sweaters  embroidered  with  the  unique  NESRA  emblem.  Help  spread  the  word  about 
NESRA.  Crown  Fair  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  a  NESRA  Associate  Member,  is  making  their  jacket  and  sweater  lines  available 
to  NESRA  members  at  special  promotional  prices. 


A. 


Sarulli,  lightweight,  dress  jacket  available  in  Mens 


Showing  the  NESRA  emblem  is  an  ideal  way  to 

•  Participate  and  encourage  the  promotion  of  NESRA 

•  Build  spirit  throughout  your  NESRA  Chapter 

•  Build  spirit  and  support  throughout  your  NESRA  Region 


& 

NESRA 


Price  FOB  NJ. 

&  Ladies  sizes  in  Tan,  Grey,  Black,  Burgundy.  $22.75  Ea. 


B.  Health  Club  lightweight,  V  Neck  Biloft  sweater  available  in  Mens  &  Ladies  sizes  in  10  assorted 

colors.  $10.00  Ea. 

C.  Health  Club,  lightweight  wind  breaker  available  in  Mens  &  Ladies  sizes  in  Navy,  Royal,  Red, 

Burgundy.  $12.75  Ea. 


HOW  TO  ORDER:  Contact  Robert  Ross  at  201/768-7331  or  201/792-3030  *NOTE:  All  items  can  be  ordered  in 

„  .  ^  '  unlimited  quantity  year  ’round, 

Direct  orders  and  inquiries  to  Robert  Ross  anci  are  washable. 

c/o  Crown  Fair  of  New  Jersey,  Inc. 

553  8th  Street,  Hoboken,  NJ  07030 
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ning  has  peaked  as  a  fad. 

Serious  runners  willing  to  pay  big 
prices  for  shoes  take  up  the  slack,  how¬ 
ever.  The  National  Sporting  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  figures  sales  of  all  types  of 
running  shoes  this  year  will  rise  5  per¬ 
cent  over  1984.  Americans  spent  556.7 
million  dollars  on  them  in  1983  and 
590.8  million  last  year. 

Many  makers  are  turning  to  gadgetry 
to  boost  sales.  Some  are  putting  tiny 
computers  in  shoes  to  monitor  pace, 
calorie  burning  and  distance. 

Tumtec  is  going  nationwide  with 
shoes  having  soles  that  can  be  replaced 
easily.  You  change  the  tread  to  fit  the 
surface  you’ll  run  on. 

Attendance  Up  At  Amusement 
Parks 

Amusement  parks  are  confident  of 
strong  summer  traffic,  according  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Consumers  are  in  the  mood  to  splurge 
on  fun,  says  Astroworld  in  Houston, 
where  attendance  is  running  6%  ahead 


of  last  year’s.  Traffic  has  picked  up 
20%  at  Frontier  City  in  Oklahoma,  an 
executive  says. 

In  California,  Disneyland  sees  an 
“excellent  chance”  of  setting  its  first 
yearly  attendance  record  since  1980,  in 
part  because  the  park  will  add  a  music- 
video  arcade  in  June.  (One  park  sug¬ 
gests  that  traffic  gains  would  be  large 
but  for  public-safety  fears  raised  by  park 
accidents  last  year — mainly  the  fire 
deaths  of  eight  persons  at  a  New  Jersey 
park.) 

Every  year,  thousands  of  Americans 
are  injured  at  amusement  parks,  but 
most  injuries  could  be  prevented.  Be¬ 
fore  you  put  children  on  an  amusement 
park  ride — or  before  getting  on  one 
yourself — the  Insurance  Information 
Institute  suggests  this  safety  check:  Are 
the  rides  equipped  with  safety  belts, 
restraining  bars  or  cages?  If  so,  use 
them.  Are  there  fire- warning  and  sprin¬ 
kler  systems?  Are  rides  properly  fenced? 
Children  should  not  be  able  to  touch 
any  moving  part.  Are  limits  set  for  age, 
height,  weight  and  health? 


At  least  one  big  park — Six  Flags  Over 
Mid-America,  near  St.  Louis — has 
slashed  prices  for  children.  But  most 
parks  expect  to  achieve  their  predicted 
traffic  gains  despite  price  increases. 
Disneyland’s  admission  price  for  adults, 
for  instance,  has  risen  to  $16.50,  from 
$15. 


Business  Leaders  See  Bleak 
Future 

Business  leaders  are  now  substan¬ 
tially  less  confident  about  business  con¬ 
ditions  than  they  were  in  the  first  quarter, 
The  Conference  Board  reports. 

The  Conference  Board’s  Measure  of 
Business  Confidence,  which  is  a  blend 
of  business  leaders’  expectations  about 
the  future  and  their  appraisal  of  current 
economic  conditions,  now  stands  at  52, 
a  loss  of  nine  points  over  the  past  three 
months.  This  is  the  lowest  reading  since 
the  second  quarter  of  1982.  Scores  are 
on  a  scale  of  0-100  and  are  based  on 
survey  responses  from  about  1,500  U.S. 


When  you  want  the  best! 


Manufacturers  of  Quality  Athletic  Recreation  and  Physical  Education 
Equipment  for  over  32  years. 


We  are  pleased  to  introduce  an  exciting  new  addition 
•to  our  line!! 

EXER-TRAIL  &  EXER-CENTER 
OUTDOOR  FITNESS  SYSTEMS 

•  Exer-Trail  is  perfect  for  parks,  campgrounds,  resorts,  etc. 

•  Exer-Center  is  ideal  for  limited  space  such  as  corporate 
recreation  centers,  schools,  hospitals,  etc. 

•  Both  systems  are  designer  metal  &  redwood  for  the 
ultimate  in  durability  and  beauty 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE,  FULL-COLOR  BROCHURE 
P.O.  Box  400  •  Waterford,  CT  06385  •  (203)  447-3001 
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chief  executives  representing  busi¬ 
nesses  of  all  types  and  sizes. 

‘  ‘The  drop  in  business  confidence  re¬ 
flects  both  the  current  weakness  in  the 
economy  and  the  expectation  of  little, 
if  any,  near-term  improvement,”  says 
Douglas  Cliggott,  associate  economist 
at  The  Conference  Board.  “While  the 
preliminary  second  quarter  GNP  sta¬ 
tistics  seem  to  indicate  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  economy,  there  was  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  number  who  report  cur¬ 
rent  economic  conditions  have  deteri¬ 
orated.’  ’ 

Among  the  major  findings: 

•  One-third  reported  that  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  in  worse  shape  now  than  six 
months  ago,  compared  with  only  one 
in  ten  in  the  first  quarter. 

•  The  weakness  is  very  widespread. 
The  only  areas  of  reported  strength  are 
construction  and  financial  services,  two 
sectors  which  typically  benefit  from  de¬ 
clining  interest  rates. 

•  While  expectations  have  been  de¬ 
clining  fairly  steadily  since  mid- 1983, 
they  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
only  one-third  of  respondents  expect 


business  conditions  to  improve  over  the 
next  six  months.  Fully  one-quarter  ex¬ 
pect  economic  conditions  to  worsen. 

Fitness  Management  Gains 
Popularity  in  Universities 

Colleges  are  capitalizing  on  the  ex¬ 
ercise  boom  with  degree  programs  in¬ 
corporating  health  and  fitness,  reports 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  North  Central 
College,  Naperville,  Ill.,  for  example, 
offers  for  the  first  time  a  fitness-man¬ 
agement  major  that  prepares  students 
to  find  jobs  in  corporations  and  health 
clubs.  The  school  predicts  enrollment 
will  double  to  20  next  fall.  “It’s  a  way 
of  molding  the  curriculum  to  meet  the 
times,”  a  school  official  says. 

Springfield  College  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  recently  graduated  100  students 
with  bachelors  of  science  degrees  in 
“Health-Fitness.”  From  50  students  five 
years  ago,  the  program  has  ballooned 
to  450.  Students  have  found  jobs  at 
Prudential  Life  Insurance,  Xerox  Corp. 
and  health  clubs. 


Retiree  Health  Benefits 
Popular 

A  majority  of  U.S.  companies  pro¬ 
vide  health-insurance  to  retirees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  two  surveys. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  a  group  of 
250  large  companies  provide  lifetime 
medical-insurance  coverage  to  retired 
employees,  according  to  a  survey  by 
Towers,  Perrin,  Forster  &  Crosby 
(TPF&C),  which  notes  that  at  more  than 
80  percent  of  these  organizations,  em¬ 
ployees  with  five  or  fewer  years  of  em¬ 
ployment  qualify  for  post-retirement 
benefits.  About  one-third  of  the  com¬ 
panies  provide  unlimited  lifetime  max- 
imums. 

Health  benefits  for  retirees  are  be¬ 
coming  a  major  corporate  financial  li¬ 
ability  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  an  official  at  TPF&C,  who  adds: 
“The  sheer  growth  in  the  number  of 
retired  workers,  as  well  as  the  radical 
increase  in  healthcare  costs  in  recent 
years,  have  been  the  most  significant 
factors  swelling  the  cost  of  retiree  health 


1  lb.  Gourmet  Assorted  Chocolates 


Please  send  complete  details  on  Swersey’s  Group  Buying  Plan  to: 

Co./Organization _ Name _ Title _ 

Street  Address - City/State - 

Zip  Code _ Phone  # _ Amount  of  Circulars  Requested _ 


Swfcrgey’s 

CHOCOLATES 


_ _ ... 

Pecan  Heavenly  Hash 


Special  New  Fall  Brochures  for  Halloween,  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas  now  available. 

OFFER  YOUR  EMPLOYEES  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  CHOCOLATES  IN  AMERICA  AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  AVAILABLE  ONLY  THRU  YOUR  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION. 

Swersey’s  Chocolates  has  been  offering  one  of  the  most  appreciated  services  available  to  Employee  Associations 
for  over  35  years.  Our  superior  quality  and  substantial  savings  will  make  holidays  a  special  time  in  your  company. 
Whether  it’s  Halloween,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Valentine’s  Day,  Easter  or  Mother’s  Day,  Swersey’s  has  a 
unique  group  buying  program  for  your  Association.  As  a  member  of  NESRA  you  are  entitled  to  a  special  discount 
off  the  wholesale  cost.  This  discount  can  be  used  for  your  Association’s  Treasury  or  passed  directly  on  to  your 
employees.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  or  call  collect  for  complete  details.  Mention  that  you  are  a  NESRA 
Company  and  ask  for  John  Swersey  (718)  497-8800.  Ask  about  our  new  line  of  chocolate  bars,  and  special 
Christmas  stockings  for  your  company  Christmas  party. 

Swersey’s  Chocolates  54-01  Grand  Avenue — P.O.  Box  286 
Maspeth,  N.Y.  11378 
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programs.” 

In  another  report,  conducted  by 
Charles  D.  Spencer  &  Associates,  Inc. , 
for  the  year  ending  December  1984, 
513  of  631  surveyed  employers  (81 
percent)  offer  retiree  health  coverage. 

Looking  Ahead:  New  Office 
Automation  Designed  For 
Employee  Use 

In  the  1990’s  office  employees 
working  with  data  processing  and  word 
processing  equipment  will  not  worry 
about  either  eye  fatigue  or  radiation 
problems,  predicts  Alan  Purchase,  an 
office  automation  authority. 

Furthermore,  the  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy  will  take  up  less  desk  space,  says 
Purchase,  who  participated  in  a  panel 
on  managing  the  office  of  1990,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  AMS  Foundation  as  part 
of  the  Administrative  Management  So¬ 
ciety’s  66th  international  conference. 

Cumbersome  CRTs,  the  large  TV- 
like  display  screens,  will  be  replaced 
by  flat-panel  displays  only  a  few  inches 


thick.  Plus,  these  new  displays  will  fold 
up  for  easier  movement  from  one  place 
to  another,  states  Purchase,  who  is  di¬ 
rector  of  office  automation  at  SRI  In¬ 
ternational,  Menlo  Park,  California. 

Other  advances  will  mean  less  paper 
in  the  office  and  fewer  filing  cabinets. 
Purchase  attributes  these  advances  to 
increasing  storage  capacity  in  com¬ 
puters  and  more  rapid  retrieval  of  in¬ 
formation  from  permanent  nonerasable 
optical  disks. 

Fear  of  Job  Loss  Ranks  Low 
on  Survey 

What  is  your  deepest  fear?  In  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  conducted  by  Psychology 
Today  magazine,  the  death  of  a  loved 
one  ranked  the  highest  of  all  personal 
fears.  Second  was  serious  illness,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  nuclear  war  (for  the  women) 
and  financial  disaster  (for  the  men). 
Being  the  victim  of  a  crime  was  the 
fifth-greatest  fear. 

Surprisingly  enough,  most  respon¬ 
dents  were  more  afraid  of  spiders  and 


snakes  than  they  were  of  losing  their 
jobs. 

Lighter  Lunch  Means  Better 
Work  Performance 

Airy  lunches  mean  more  energy,  re¬ 
ports  Communication  Briefings.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  eat  a  light  lunch  perform  better 
than  those  who  eat  a  heavy  meal  at 
noon,  according  to  Dr.  Angus  Craig. 
Apparently,  altertness  and  efficiency 
reaches  a  low  ebb  about  two  hours  after 
one  begins  eating  lunch.  Suggestion: 
plan  your  work  load  so  that  no  key 
decision-making  or  important  meetings 
fall  around  mid-afternoon. 

Use  Body  Clock  to  Make  Job 
Decisions 

Tomorrow  may  be  better  for  an  on- 
the-job  decision.  If  the  clock  says  four 
and  your  body  rhythms  cry  ‘  ‘time  out,’  ’ 
then  delay  making  a  weighty  decision 
until  the  next  day.  Fatigue  is  an  enemy 
of  clear  thinking.  ^ 


Can  you  pick  out  the  greatest 
employee  health  hazard? 


If  you  picked  one  of  the  machines  you're  wrong.  It’s 
the  desk  and  the  swivel  chair  that  have  been  called 
the  greatest  occupational  health  hazard  of  modern 
times.  Why? 

Because  they  keep  us  sitting  on  the  job  —  with 
no  exercise  —  no  chance  to  keep  physically  fit.  So  our 
bodies  grow  soft.  We  are  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
And  industry  loses  billions  in  lowered  productivity, 
chronic  fatigue,  absenteeism,  early  retirement. 

Your  company  probably  can't  do  away  with  the 
desk  and  chair.  But,  like  over  400  other  companies  in 
America,  it  can  provide  direction  and  opportunity  for 
employee  fitness.  A  room  for  calisthenics,  an  area 
for  running  or  jogging,  bicycle  racks  and  showers. 

For  more  information  about  a  fitness  program 
for  your  company  write: 

Employee  Fitness,  Washington,  D.C,  20201 . 

.  President's  Council 
|  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 
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The  Work-at-Home 
Movement 


How  Will  it  Affect  Your  Programs? 

by  William  Atkinson 


The  telecommuting  trend  means  that  employee 
services  programs  will  become  more  important 
than  ever,  says  a  work-at-home  expert. 


The  article  titled  “Tomorrow’s 
Workforce’’  in  the  December/ 
January  1985  issue  of  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  Management  points  to  a  number 
of  trends  that  will  affect  employment 
in  the  workplace  over  the  coming  years. 
Not  surprisingly,  one  of  these  is  the 
“work  at  home’’  (telecommuting) 
movement. 

There  are  two  important  questions 
employee  services  managers  need  to 
address: 

1 .  How  important  is  this  movement 
now,  and  how  important  will  it 
be  in  the  future? 

2.  What  impact  will  it  have  on  the 
way  we  serve  our  employees — 
both  those  who  work  at  home  and 
those  who  don’t? 

Frankly,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
movement  is  not  that  large  right  now. 
There  are  a  handful  of  companies  in 
the  U.S.  in  which  a  majority  of  em¬ 
ployees  perform  most  or  all  of  their 
work  at  home,  but  by  and  large,  few 
companies  provide  any  formal  work- 
at-home  program  for  employees.  Even 
those  that  do  report  that  only  a  small 
number  of  employees  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity. 

Why  is  this?  To  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion,  it’s  necessary  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  work-at-home  movement.  Of 
course,  it’s  well  known  that  self- 
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“Telecommuters  need  the 
company  newsletter,  social  events 
and  wellness  programs,  even  more  than 
their  office-bound  counterparts.  It  can  be  their 
lifeline  to  the  company.” 


employed  people  have  been  proponents 
of  working  at  home  for  decades — ac¬ 
tually  centuries.  Long  before  large  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  sprang  up  in  England, 
for  instance,  most  people  worked  at 
home. 

Throughout  the  decades  since,  there 
have  always  been  entrepreneurs  who 
found  that  not  only  was  there  no  reason 
to  travel  to  another  location  to  work, 
but  that  working  at  home  actually  of¬ 
fered  more  benefits  when  launching  a 
small  concern.  (Hewlett-Packard, 
Playboy,  Nike,  and  Apple  Computer, 
for  example,  all  began  as  home-based 
businesses.) 

While  the  number  of  self-employed 
workers  who  chose  to  begin  and  main¬ 
tain  their  businesses  at  home  has  grown 
steadily  in  recent  years,  a  new  phe¬ 
nomenon  came  on  the  scene  approxi¬ 
mately  a  decade  ago — “telecommut¬ 
ing”  (working  at  home  for  someone 
else,  as  opposed  to  being  a  self- 
employed  home-worker).  The  “move¬ 
ment,”  frankly,  has  received  more  press 
than  it  might  deserve,  in  the  sense  that 
there  are,  again,  surprisingly  few  com¬ 
panies  in  the  U.S.  who  offer  the  option 
to  employees,  and  surprisingly  few  em¬ 
ployees  who  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  when  their  companies  do  of¬ 
fer  it. 

“People  tend  to  envision  rows  and 
rows  of  empty  desks  in  a  large  office, 
and  that  working  at  home  is  more  the 
rule  than  the  exception,”  states  Duane 
Kline,  public  information  director  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  (Atlanta,  GA), 


which  has  one  of  the  more  well-known 
telecommuting  programs.  “Actually, 
few  employees  utilize  the  privilege  more 
than  a  half-dozen  times  a  year.” 

Adds  Control  Data  Corporation’s 
(Minneapolis,  MN)  manager  of 
“Homework,”  Ralph  McCrae:  “The 
movement  is  much  more  evolutionary 
than  revolutionary.”  In  fact,  while  there 
are  upwards  of  15  million  self-employed 
people  working  at  home  in  the  U.S., 
experts  suggest  that  there  are  well  un¬ 
der  100,000  telecommuters. 

Why  then  all  the  press  and  publicity 
for  a  “movement”  that  doesn’t  really 
seem  to  be  a  movement  at  all?  A  couple 
of  reasons.  First,  since  telecommuting 
began  a  decade  ago  at  zero  and  now 
has  at  least  tens  of  thousands  of  par¬ 
ticipants,  it  is  a  legitimate  trend.  Any¬ 
thing  that  starts  from  a  standstill  and 
grows,  even  though  the  sheer  numbers 
may  not  be  as  great  as  a  large  trend 
that  already  had  millions  of  partici¬ 
pants,  and  is  growing  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  but  isn’t  growing  as  rapidly 
percentage- wise,  must  be  considered  a 
trend. 

Second,  the  publicity  is  really  based 
around  the  personal  appeal  of  the 
movement.  People  like  to  think  about 
working  at  home,  even  if  they  don’t 
actually  do  it  (or  aren’t  allowed  to  do 
it  by  their  employers).  This  statement 
really  brings  up  two  issues — the  ones 
our  grade  school  teachers  used  to  like 
to  drum  into  our  small  heads  years  back 
in  the  interest  of  reinforcing  our  En¬ 
glish  lessons:  “Can  I  go  to  the  wash¬ 


room,  teacher?”  “Yes,  you  can,  but 
no,  you  may  not.”  In  other  words,  the 
two  issues  are:  1)  an  employer’s  will¬ 
ingness  to  allow  (“may”)  employees 
to  work  at  home,  and  2)  an  employee’s 
ability  (“can”)  to  work  at  home. 

Issue  #1.  Few  companies,  espe¬ 
cially  the  more  established  ones,  want 
to  be  bothered  with  launching  telecom¬ 
muting  programs.  The  potential  draw¬ 
backs  seem  to  outweigh  any  benefits 
they  can  see.  (The  pros  and  cons  of 
telecommuting  programs  from  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  and  supervisor’s  perspective 
are  discussed  in  depth  in  my  book, 
Working  at  Home:  Is  It  For  You?,  Dow 
Jones-Irwin,  1985,  $10.95.) 

Issue  #2.  Even  many  of  the  com¬ 
panies  that  do  allow  employees  to  work 
at  home  find  that  many  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  eventually  choose  to  return  to  the 
workplace  as  a  result  of  either  being 
unable  to  get  any  work  done  at  home 
or  simply  not  enjoying  the  change  as 
much  as  they  thought  they  would.  (The 
pros  and  cons  of  working  at  home — 
and  how  to  overcome  the  latter — from 
the  employee’s  perspective  are  also 
discussed  in  great  detail  in  the  book.) 

So  just  what  is  the  status  of  the  tele¬ 
commuting  “movement”?  Just  this: 
Telecommuting  will  continue  to  be  a 
viable  option  that  more  and  more  com¬ 
panies  will  look  at  in  the  coming  years 
as  employee  demand  for  it  grows  and 
as  the  competition  for  good  employees 
forces  employers  to  offer  this  option. 

Again,  there  will  be  no  revolution, 
and  the  office  buildings  will  not  crum- 
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ble  from  disuse.  Most  employees  in  most 
companies  will  continue  to  do  most  of 
their  work  on  their  employers’  prem¬ 
ises;  but  some  companies  will  allow 
some  of  their  employees  to  do  some  of 
their  work  at  home.  It  is  this  latter  trend 
that  will  grow,  and  the  one  that  em¬ 
ployee  services  managers  must  ad¬ 
dress. 

What  impact  will  this  work-at-home 
movement  have  on  you  and  your  pro¬ 
grams?  Actually,  if  your  initial  re¬ 
sponse  is  that  there  will  be  less  need 
for  your  services,  you  had  better  read 
on.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  There 
will  be  more  need  for  your  services,  to 
the  extent  that  many  telecommuters  will 
consider  your  programs  to  be  the  most 
important  ones  the  company  offers. 

How  so?  Let’s  look  at  three  general 
categories  of  very  popular  employee 
services:  newsletters,  wellness  pro¬ 
grams,  and  social  events. 

By  far  the  most  common  reason  that 
employees  who  have  opted  to  work  at 
home  also  choose  to  return  to  the  office 
is  loneliness — being  out  of  touch  with 
co-workers,  feeling  “cut  off”  from  their 
friends  and  the  company  “culture”  in 
general.  While  most  self-employed 
people  thrive  on  the  independence  that 
working  at  home  offers,  most  em¬ 
ployed  people  find  the  experience  with¬ 
ering.  In  fact,  it’s  common  knowledge 
that  the  major  reason  some  people  work 
at  all  is  to  satisfy  social  needs. 

Again,  while  the  specific  pros  and 
cons  of  working  at  home  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here,  nor  can  the  various  rea¬ 
sons  your  company  may  decide  to  launch 
such  a  program,  it  is  important  to  re¬ 
member  that  if  there  are  any  employees 
in  your  organization  that  do  (for  what¬ 
ever  reason)  perform  some,  most,  or 
all  of  their  work  at  home,  they  need 
you. 

First,  they  need  the  company  news¬ 
letter,  even  more  than  their  office-bound 
counterparts.  It  can  be  their  lifeline  to 
the  news  of  the  company.  It  keeps  them 
informed  of  what’s  going  on  and  helps 
them  remain  loyal  to  the  organization. 
Company  newsletters,  like  association 
newsletters  and  magazines,  keep  peo¬ 
ple  at  distant  locations  involved.  (Isn’t 


this  magazine,  Employee  Services 
Management,  one  of  your  most  im¬ 
portant  links  to  NESRA?) 

Second,  they  need  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  you  might  offer  under  the  “well¬ 
ness”  umbrella — fitness  programs, 
stress  reduction  programs,  smoking 
clinics,  diet  programs,  Employee  As¬ 
sistance  Programs  and  other  counseling 
services,  etc.  They  need  these  for  three 
reasons.  First,  as  employees  in  general, 
they  need  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  these 
valuable  educational  and  motivational 


Home  or  Office? 


If  given  a  choice  between  working  at  the 
office  or  at  home  by  telecommuting, 
surveyed  employees  said  they  would: 


Continue  to  go 
to  the  office  ffjsp 
every  day  i-V:-'!': 

Split  then- 
time  between 
home  and  office 


Work  at  home  ^7j  7% 

Source:  Honeywell  Information  Systems  Inc. 

offerings.  Second,  as  home-workers, 
they  especially  need  health-related  pro¬ 
grams,  because  working  at  home  can 
be  a  very  sedentary  experience.  Fitness 
and  nutrition  programs  can  be  the  high¬ 
light  of  some  telecommuters’  weeks. 
Third,  the  psychological  assistance 
programs  (stress  reduction,  EAPs,  etc.) 
serve  a  vital  need,  since,  again,  many 
home-workers  feel  and  are  cut  off  from 
their  social  communication  channels  in 
the  office. 

Third,  they  need  social  events  (par¬ 
ties,  picnics,  outings,  etc.)  to  remedy 
the  otherwise  socially-isolated  home¬ 
working  environment.  Again,  being  cut 
off  from  their  friends  and  other  co¬ 
workers  a  good  part  of  the  time,  home¬ 
workers  need  somehow  to  make  up  for 
this  loss.  Such  company  services  are 
often  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this. 

What,  specifically,  should  you  do  to 
better  serve  your  company’s  telecom¬ 
muters?  There  are  three  suggestions: 

•  Talk  directly  with  all  home¬ 
workers.  Again,  unless  you  work  for  a 


very  unique  company,  there  won’t  be 
more  than  a  dozen  or  so  people  in¬ 
volved.  Find  out  what  their  perceived 
needs  are  in  the  way  of  employee  ser¬ 
vices.  Impress  upon  them  that  they 
should  not  feel  cut  off  from  your  ser¬ 
vices  just  because  they’re  working  at 
home.  Encourage  them  to  participate 
by  extending  personal  invitations. 

•  Talk  with  these  employees  and 
their  direct  supervisors  occasionally  to 
see  how  they  are  doing  and  whether 
their  needs  are  being  met  via  your  pro¬ 
grams.  You  may  find  you  need  to  set 
up  some  alternatives.  For  instance,  while 
most  employees  will  be  able  to  easily 
schedule  time  for  social  events  and  to 
benefit  from  an  EAP  service,  they  may 
not  be  able  to  visit  the  workplace  to 
take  part  in  a  noon-time  fitness  pro¬ 
gram.  If  you  have  an  internal  program, 
you  may  consider  contracting  with  a 
local  community  facility  that  telecom¬ 
muters  can  utilize  in  the  evenings  and/ 
or  offer  evening  or  weekend  programs 
on-site  that  are  open  to  all  employees. 

•  Don’t  expect  all  telecommuters  to 
take  part  in  your  programs.  Again,  while 
many  or  most  telecommuters  will  miss 
the  social  contact  greatly  and  be  very 
appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  participate  in  company  activ¬ 
ities,  there  will  be  a  few  telecommuters 
who  have  chosen  the  work-at-home  op¬ 
tion  simply  because  they  prefer  to  work 
alone  and  have  little  need  for  social 
contact  with  co-workers.  Such  people 
may  have  other  friends,  family  and/or 
outside  clubs  and  associations  to  satisfy 
these  needs,  or  their  social  needs  may 
not  be  very  great  in  the  first  place.  Don’t 
press  them. 

The  best  you  can  do  for  telecom¬ 
muters  is  offer  your  services  and 
impress  upon  employees  that  just  be¬ 
cause  they  aren’t  spending  40  hours  a 
week  in  company  offices  doesn’t  mean 
you're  not  interested  in  them.  The  rest 
is  then  up  to  them.  $\ 


William  Atkinson  is  a  work-at-home  busi¬ 
ness  writer  and  author  of  Working  At  Home: 
Is  It  For  You? 
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NESRA  Associates: 
The  Right  Ingredients 
v  For  Your  Discount 
\  Program 
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THEME  PARKS 
CRUISE  LINES 
JEWELRY 
FURNITURE 
PROGRAM  SUPPLIES 


HOTELS 

SPORTSWEAR 

CANDIES 

PHOTOFINISHING 


by  June  Cramer,  editor 


Putting  together  a  good  employee 
discount  program  is  a  lot  like  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  sandwich:  You  need  just  the 
right  blend  of  a  number  of  ingredients.' 

Unlike  making  a  good  sandwich, 
however,  you  can’t  run  out  to  your  lo¬ 
cal  supermarket  to  find  all  the  discounts 
you’ll  need. 

While  it’s  pretty  much  agreed  upon 
that  every  employee — from  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  the  janitorial  staff — likes  to  save 
a  buck,  it’s  just  as  safe  to  say  that  no 
two  employees  will  want  the  same  types 
of  discounts.  Some  employees  may  be 
looking  for  discounted  tickets  to  mov¬ 
ies  and  sporting  events,  while  others 
ask  for  discounts  on  household  items 
such  as  clothes  or  furniture.  Some 
workers  may  prefer  savings  on  hotels 
and  theme  park  attractions,  while  oth¬ 
ers  still  may  use  discounted  services 
such  as  photofinishing.  And  the  shop¬ 
ping  list  goes  on. 

“Sounds  like  a  lot  of  work,”  you 
might  be  saying  to  yourself.  “Where 
am  I  supposed  to  go  to  find  all  these 
discounts?  And  with  my  hectic  sched¬ 
ule,  when  do  I  have  the  time  to  go 
discount  hunting?” 

Set  all  your  worries  aside.  What  many 
employee  services  managers  may  not 
realize  is  that  they  have  all  the  makings 
of  a  top-notch  discount  program — right 
at  their  fingertips.  Just  by  being  an 
NESRA  member,  you  can  take  advan- 
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tage  of  NESRA  associate  member/sup¬ 
plier  discounts  and  their  ready-made 
employee  packages.  In  fact,  NESRA 
associate  member  discounts  may  be  all 
the  ingredients  you  need  for  a  well- 
rounded  discount  program. 

“NESRA  associates  offer  a  wide 
range  of  products  and  services  that  em¬ 
ployee  services  managers  can  use  in 
their  discount  programs,”  notes  Chuck 
Bashian,  NESRA  marketing  manager. 
“These  discounts  can  mean  a  great 
savings  to  employees.” 

Thinking  about  offering  your  em¬ 
ployees  photofinishing  services  at  work? 
Several  associate  members  offer  it  at  a 
discount.  Are  employees  asking  for 
savings  on  gift  items?  There’s  a  num¬ 
ber  of  NESRA  suppliers  who  discount 
candy  and  other  holiday  and  gift  items. 
Almost  anything  you  and  your  em¬ 
ployees  can  think  of — furniture,  vita¬ 
mins,  attraction  tickets,  cruises,  re¬ 
sorts,  greeting  cards,  stationery,  movie 
tickets,  artwork,  carpeting,  cosmetics 
and  clothing — can  be  found  in  the 
NESRA  Buyer’s  Guide  and  Services 
Directory  at  a  discount.  This  listing, 
which  is  published  annually  in  the  De¬ 
cember/January  issue  of  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  Management,  features  more  than 
150  NESRA  associate  members  and 
their  discounts. 

QUALITY  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 

Aside  from  the  big  savings,  there  are 
numerous  other  advantages  you  can 
count  on  when  using  NESRA  associate 
members  discounts.  For  one,  you  can 
be  assured  of  quality. 

“By  doing  business  with  an  NESRA 
associate  member,  you  are  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  someone  who  supports  you,’  ’ 
explains  Bob  Baldwin,  NESRA  asso¬ 
ciate  member  representative.  “Sec¬ 
ondly,  you  are  endorsing  the  associa¬ 
tion.” 

Bashian  agrees.  “I  think  one  of  the 
key  things  employee  services  managers 
should  keep  in  mind  when  working  with 
associates  is  that  these  suppliers  are 
doing  business  with  other  NESRA 


members  as  well,”  he  emphasizes. 

“They  have  a  better  understanding 
of  your  needs,”  Bashian  continues, 
“because  they  are  working  with  other 
companies  in  the  field.” 

And  that’s  one  advantage  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  It’s  reassuring  to  know 
that  you  can  call  up  another  employee 
services  manager  to  ask  how  a  partic¬ 
ular  associate  member’s  discount  pro¬ 
gram  worked  out  in  their  company. 


If 


By  offering  employees  a 
discount  on  a  product  they 
want  to  buy,  you  create  an 
awful 
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‘  ‘This  is  not  to  say  that  other  vendors 
are  not  reputable,”  Bashian  cautions. 
“But  by  working  with  NESRA  asso¬ 
ciate  members,  you  have  a  ready  pool 
of  information  available  to  you.” 

“It’s  a  professional  friendship,”  says 
Baldwin.  “It’s  much  more  than  a  buyer- 
buyee  relationship.” 

EXPERT  ADVICE  AT  YOUR 
FINGERTIPS 

Putting  together  an  employee  dis¬ 
count  program  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  information — information  that  the 
typical  employee  services  professional 
doesn’t  always  have  readily  available. 
For  example,  what  items  will  sell  best 
during  the  summer?  What’s  a  fair  price? 
How  should  I  promote  these  discounts? 
What  types  of  tickets  will  best  appeal 
to  my  workforce? 

All  these  questions  and  more  can  be 


answered  for  you  by  the  associate  sup¬ 
plier  you  are  working  with.  After  all, 
NESRA  associates  are  more  than  just 
salespeople — they  can  offer  you  expert 
advice  free  of  charge. 

“NESRA  associates  are  experts  in 
their  particular  business,  whatever  that- 
might  be,”  notes  Baldwin.  “Why  not 
call  the  experts  when  you  need  ad¬ 
vice?” 

For  instance,  Donna  Blair,  market¬ 
ing  manager  for  Cherry  Hill  Furniture 
in  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  explains 
that  all  of  their  salespeople  have  an 
extensive  background  in  home  furnish¬ 
ing  and  decorating.  In  fact,  she  notes 
that  “most  of  our  people  are  profes¬ 
sional  interior  designers. 

‘  ‘If  an  employee  calls  us  about  a  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  furniture,”  she  adds, 
“we  can  advise  them  and  often  offer 
them  a  better  substitute  at  considerable 
savings.” 

NESRA  associate  members  can  help 
you  get  your  discount  program  off  the 
ground,  supply  you  with  brochures  and 
other  promotional  materials  and  cata¬ 
logs,  and  offer  you  advice  on  which 
items,  tickets  or  services  would  appeal 
to  your  employees.  And  employees  can 
contact  associates  directly  if  they  have 
questions  about  a  product.  This  means 
less  work  for  you. 

AN  ADDED  STAFF  MEMBER 

NESRA  supplies  can  be  such  an  as¬ 
set  to  your  employee  discount  program 
that  they’re  often  referred  to  as  your 
“invisible  staff  member.”  They’re  ea¬ 
ger  to  make  your  discount  program 
work — and  they’ll  do  most  of  the  work 
to  prove  it. 

“We  do  all  the  work  from  start  to 
finish,”  says  Randy  Wagner  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  Recreation  Centers.  “We  supply 
and  distribute  invitations  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  items  for  our  bowling  cen¬ 
ters.” 

“It’s  so  simple,”  contends  Frosty 
Ainlay,  vice  president  for  Bronson 
Pharmaceuticals  in  La  Canada,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  “I  know  how  busy  many  per- 
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sonnel  people  are,  so  I  created  a  pro¬ 
gram  where  we  do  all  the  work, 
including  sending  out  mailers  and  bro¬ 
chures.  And  the  employees  order  their 
yitamins  directly  from  us,  so  it’s  not 
an  extra  hassle  for  the  employee  ser¬ 
vices  manager.” 

“I  am  amazed,  actually,  that  more 
employee  services  managers  do  not  of¬ 
fer  this  program  to  their  employees,” 
Ainlay  continues.  ‘‘It’s  a  matter  of 
simply  letting  the  employee  know  that 
such  a  program  exists  and  where  to  go 
to  pick  up  a  kit  of  materials.  From  then 
on,  it’s  entirely  up  to  the  employee.” 

There’s  little  time  or  effort  required 
On  the  part  of  the  employee  services 
manager  when  working  with  most 
NESRA  associate  members.  They  have 
ready-to-go  kits  and  advertising  ma¬ 
terials.  They’ll  supply  you  with  all  the 
necessary  order  forms.  And  perhaps 
most  importantly,  there’s  often  no  need 
for  money  to  change  hands — the  em¬ 
ployee  usually  sends  his  order  directly 
to  the  supplier. 


SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYONE 

Although  it’s  often  said  that  ‘‘You 
can’t  please  everyone,”  that  old  adage 
might  just  be  obsolete.  There’s  such  a 
wide  variety  of  NESRA  associate  sup¬ 
pliers,  you’re  bound  to  find  a  discount 
for  everyone.  To  get  the  wheels  turn¬ 
ing,  try  these  ideas  for  starters: 

□  For  chocolate-loving  employees, 
Swersey  Chocolates  offers  such  deli¬ 
cacies  as  mint  truffles,  chocolate-cov¬ 
ered  cherries  and  other  holiday  and 
specialty  items  at  considerable  savings. 
Swerseys  will  also  supply  you  with  free 
brochures. 

‘‘Whether  you  have  15  or  15,000 
employees,  Swersey’s  program  is  tai¬ 
lor-made  to  your  order,”  emphasizes 
John  Swersey,  national  sales  director 
of  the  family-owned  business. 

□  “Furniture  is  a  big-ticket  item,” 
notes  Donna  Blair  of  Cherry  Hill  Fur¬ 
niture.  “We  can  offer  employees  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  on  home  furnishings 


and  carpeting — savings  they’ll  really 
appreciate.”  With  Cherry  Hill’s  “No- 
Show  Showroom”  or  catalog,  employ¬ 
ees  can  buy  home  and  office  furnish¬ 
ings  on  over  500  famous  brand  names 
at  savings  of  up  to  fifty  percent. 

□  “Next  to  price,  convenience  is 
probably  the  prime  motivator  of  em¬ 
ployees,”  contends  Greg  Hitchin,  sales 
manager  and  market  specialist  for 
Guardian  Photo.  “By  offering  em¬ 


ployees  on-site  service  for  film  devel¬ 
oping  at  the  workplace,  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers  are  doing  their  workers 
a  real  service.” 

Guardian  Photo  is  only  one  of  many 
NESRA  suppliers  who  offer  discounts 
on  photofinishing. 

“Those  who  have  used  this  service 
praise  the  convenience  of  delivery  here 
at  the  plant,”  said  a  Guardian  Photo 
customer,  “along  with  the  super  low 
price.” 

□  For  employees  with  a  sweet  tooth. 
Sees  Candies  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
pre-packed  boxes  of  chocolates  and 
other  assortments. 

“It’s  ideal  for  employee  gift-giv¬ 
ing,”  says  Sue  Keller,  assistant  mar¬ 
keting  manager,  “And  by  offering  em¬ 
ployees  a  discount  on  a  product  they 
want  to  buy,  you  create  an  awful  lot 
of  goodwill.” 

□  “Employees  are  always  looking 


for  benefits  and  discounts  when  they 
travel,”  notes  Susan  Melum,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  manager  for 
Days  Inns.  “Our  discount  booklet  is 
an  advantage  to  employees  who’ll  be 
traveling,  because  these  discounts  are 
not  available  to  everyone.” 

□  Holiday  Inns  is  another  hotel  chain 
that  offers  substantial  discounts  to 
NESRA  member  employees.  “Every¬ 
one  goes  to  Disneyland  or  Florida  at 
least  once,”  contends  Laurie  Carden- 
uto,  Florida  District  Sales  for  Holiday 
Inns.  “We  offer  discounts  to  employ¬ 
ees  of  up  to  15-50  percent  on  sleeping 
rooms  during  the  off-season.” 

And  these  discount  coupons  are 
available  only  to  NESRA  member  em¬ 
ployees.  “We  also  have  discount  cou¬ 
pons  for  other  attractions,”  adds  Car- 
denuto. 

THE  RIGHT  STUFF 

Whether  your  discount  program  is 
well-established  or  newly-formed,  you 
can  certainly  benefit  by  putting  NESRA 
associates  and  their  discounts  to  work 
for  you. 

Your  employees  will  appreciate  the 
savings  and  convenience,  and  you’ll 
gain  from  the  expert  advice  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  It’s  a  win-win  situation — and 
that’s  a  benefit  we  all  can  count  on. 


To  obtain  a  copy  of  the  NESRA  Buyer’s 
Guide  and  Services  Directory,  write  to 
NESRA  Headquarters,  2400  S.  Downing, 
Westchester,  IL  60153. 
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now  to  Run  a  Vendor 
Fair  with  ^ 


Is  your  chapter 
considering  hold¬ 
ing  an  associate 
fair?  Take  some 
expert  advice  from 
a  NESRA  chapter 
associate  member. 

by  Ruth  Knestrict 


One  of  the  most  important  tasks 
for  any  salesperson  is  determin¬ 
ing  who  is  the  decision  maker  in  an 
organization.  Through  my  membership 
in  one  of  NESRA’ s  chapters — the 
Cleveland  Employee  Services  Associ¬ 
ation  (CESA) — those  decision  makers 
are  readily  available  to  me. 

As  the  group  sales  director  for  The 
Coliseum  in  Richfield,  Ohio,  my  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  is  to  sell  large  blocks 
of  tickets  for  family  events  booked  at 
our  arena.  Of  all  the  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  of  which  I  have  been  a 
member,  CESA  offers  me  the  most 
concrete  advantages  to  accomplish  this: 
Monthly  luncheon  meetings,  where  I 
can  personally  meet  my  existing  clients 
and  establish  new  professional  rela¬ 
tionships;  An  updated  membership  list, 
with  accurate  addresses,  names,  and 


phone  numbers;  The  opportunity  to 
present  my  discount  offers  at  monthly 
luncheon  meetings;  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  an  annual  associate  fair 
where  general  members  can  visit  ex¬ 
hibits  displayed  by  the  associate  mem¬ 
bers. 

This  past  March,  CESA  hosted  their 
second  annual  associate  fair,  and  it  was 
a  success  for  both  the  sellers  and  the 
buyers.  With  a  good  committee,  the 
dedication  of  members  and  a  relatively 
minimal  cost,  any  organization  or 
NESRA  chapter  can  produce  and  pro¬ 
mote  an  associate  fair  that  will  fill  many 
needs  and  produce  an  abundance  of 
benefits. 

What  is  an  Associate  Fair? 

An  associate  or  vendor  fair  is  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  products,  services  and  enter- 
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tainment  values  that  are  offered  by  as¬ 
sociate  members  to  the  general 
membership. 

A  novel  alternative  to  the  traditional 
associate  fair  is  a  reverse  vendor  fair, 
in  which  organizational  members  dis¬ 
play  booths,  acquainting  associates  with 
their  corporate  needs  and  enabling  ven¬ 
dors  to  better  target  their  markets.  The 
organization  of  such  an  event  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  associate  fair. 


Organizing  the  Exhibit  Hall 

This  year,  CESA  had  twenty-nine 
associate  exhibitors.  Each  exhibitor  was 
given  an  eight-foot  draped  table  for  their 
display  and  was  responsible  for  deco¬ 
rating  their  “booth”  in  any  manner  they 
felt  appropriate,  as  long  as  the  display 
was  within  the  area  reserved  for  them. 
The  majority  of  exhibitors  brought  ta¬ 
ble-top  displays,  while  some  brought 
$lide  shows,  video  tapes,  banners  and 
rotating  displays.  Two  chairs  were 
placed  in  front  of  each  table  so  that 
general  members  could  comfortably 
spend  time  talking  with  the  vendor  about 
Specific  plans  for  participation  in  an 
event  or  service. 

The  fair  was  held  in  a  large  banquet 
room  at  a  Cleveland  hotel.  The  tables 
were  lined  to  make  two  large  aisle  ways 
with  associate  exhibits  on  both  sides. 
Exhibitors  who  requested  an  area  to 
hang  a  back-drop  were  placed  against 
a  wall.  Each  was  responsible  for  pro¬ 
viding  all  of  their  own  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  extension  cords. 

The  cost  for  reserving  an  exhibit  space 
was  $25.  CESA  provided  table  signs 
for  all  exhibitors  and  welcoming  and 
direction  signs  in  the  lobby. 

Promoting  the  Fair 

The  best  way  to  promote  a  vendor 
fair  is  through  mailings  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  announcements  at  the 
monthly  meetings. 

Advance  notices  and  reservation  cards 
were  first  sent  to  the  CESA  associate 
members  in  order  to  give  them  time  to 
plan  and  prepare  their  displays.  Repeat 
notices  were  then  mailed  to  the  general 


members.  The  last  mailing  was  sent 
within  a  week  of  the  fair. 

In  addition,  the  fair  committee  and 
the  CESA  Board  of  Directors  devel¬ 
oped  a  non-member  mailing  list  of  area 
corporations,  attractions  and  services 
and  sent  special  invitations  to  these  in¬ 
dividuals  as  a  membership  recruitment 
tool.  Although  some  chapters  may  not 
want  to  invite  non-members,  more  and 
more  associate  fairs  are  opening  their 
doors  to  outside  vendors  as  a  means  of 
increasing  their  visibility.  The  Toledo 
Industrial  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council  (TIRES),  for  in¬ 
stance,  plans  to  open  their  next  vendor 
fair  up  to  the  public,  thereby  increasing 
exposure  for  both  associate  and  general 
members. 

Setting  a  Budget 


fee.  If  a  person  wanted  to  stay  for  a 
buffet,  they  were  requested  to  place  an 
advance  reservation  and  pay  for  the 
meal.  A  cash  bar  was  also  provided. 

Setting  a  Time  Frame 

The  starting  time  and  length  of  a  fair 
should  be  based  on  members’  work 
schedules  and  the  number  of  people 
expected  to  attend. 

The  first  fair  CESA  produced  last 
year  opened  at  10:00  AM  and  closed 
at  12:30  PM,  with  a  luncheon  imme¬ 
diately  following.  There  was  not  enough 
time  for  the  general  members  to  view 
every  display,  however,  and  since  the 
luncheon  was  a  catered,  sit-down  af¬ 
fair,  both  exhibitors  and  viewers  felt 
rushed. 

This  year,  CESA  opened  the  fair  at 
2:30  PM  and  closed  it  at  7:00  PM.  This 


The  major  costs  of  a  vendor  fair  in¬ 
clude: 

1)  Rental  fee  of  exhibit  hall 

2)  Postage  costs  for  mailings 

3)  Printing  and/or  copying  costs  for 
announcements,  reservation 
cards,  programs,  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  forms 


allowed  participants  the  opportunity  to 
attend  after  office  hours,  as  many  in¬ 
dividuals  cannot  take  the  time  away 
from  their  businesses.  Other  chapters, 
such  as  the  Minnesota  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  and  Services  Council  (MERSC), 
have  also  found  it  best  to  open  their 
doors  in  the  evening  for  the  many  who 


4)  Table  and  welcoming  signs  (op¬ 
tional). 

Although  some  organizations  have 
substantial  enough  budgets  to  avoid 
charging  exhibitor  fees,  others  exact  up 
to  $100  or  more  from  their  vendors. 
CESA  charged  a  $25  fee  per  exhibitor, 
which  gave  the  fair  committee  an  op¬ 
erating  budget. 

It  is  essential  to  depend  on  existing 
members  to  help  out  whenever  possi¬ 
ble.  The  hotel  CESA  chose,  a  member,, 
is  the  site  of  our  monthly  lunch 
meetings.  Another  member  had  t 
personnel  to  make  signs,  and  seve 
member  companies  donated  their  .w 
processing  and  copying  equipment 
the  printed  materials 

“Use  your  associate  n 
things  you  need  along  t 
ommends  CESA  presid|j§j 
Vendors  are  usually  n 
operate  by  donating 
tic  bags  to  hold  h; 

Admittance  to  t 
some  chapters  may 


can’t  get  away  during  work  hours. 

A  buffet  was  available  at  CESA’s 
associate  fair  from  5:00  PM  to  6:30  PM 
for  those  attending  during  dinner  time 
and  for  the  exhibitors  who  were  there 
for  the  entire  fair.  While  many  orga¬ 
nizations  only  provide  hors-d’oevres 
for  browsers,  buffets  are  a  common  at¬ 
traction,  being  a  less  expensive  alter¬ 
native  to  the  formal  dinner.  Also,  as¬ 
sociate  members  may  present  samples 
of  their  products  in  the  buffet. 

Printed  Materials  that  Need  to 
be  Produced 

•  Announcements  to  associate 
mernbe'fs,  return  reservation  cards  con¬ 
firming  exhibit  space,  and  a  return  re¬ 
servation  card  if  a  meal  (unction  is  in 
eluded. 


iree  different 
servation  card 
luded. 

tial  members. 


In. nation'  !•> 
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•  A  program  listing  exhibitors,  door 
prize  drawing  times,  door  prize  con¬ 
tributors,  and  committee  members. 

•  Registration  sign-up  forms  and  re¬ 
ceipts  for  those  paying  at  the  door  for 
a  meal  function. 

•  Sign-up  forms  for  each  exhibitor 
to  have  at  their  displays  in  order  to  have 
a  record  of  individuals  who  attended. 

•  Evaluation  forms  for  exhibitors  to 
fill  out  after  the  fair. 

•  Tickets  for  meal  functions  and  door 
prize  drawings. 

Door  Prize  Drawings 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  useful 
ideas  CESA  used  was  door  prize  draw¬ 
ings  that  were  held  at  two  pre-an- 
nounced  times  during  the  fair.  Asso¬ 
ciate  members  donated  prizes  ranging 
from  small  gift  items,  certificates  and 
tickets  for  events  to  weekend  packages 
at  local  theme  parks.  Announcing  these 
prizes  in  the  advance  notices  was  an 
added  incentive  for  people  to  attend, 
and  it  also  provided  extra  publicity  for 
the  associate  members. 

What  are  the  Benefits  of  an 
Associate  Fair? 

An  associate  fair  gives  associate  and 
general  members  the  opportunity  to  meet 
face  to  face  and  explore,  in  depth,  the 
situations  of  each  organization.  A  fair 
encourages  general  members  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  offers  available 
to  their  employees  and  generates  a  sense 
of  excitement  about  employee  ser¬ 
vices. 

Associate  members  are  given  the 
valuable  opportunity  to  display  their 
products  and  services  to  the  people  who 
are  the  organizers  and  decision  makers 
in  the  corporations,  and  are  able  to  share 
ideas  among  themselves  regarding  dis¬ 
count  offers,  displays  and  novelty  items. 
An  associate  fair  is  also  an  excellent 
membership  recruitment  and  retention 
tool. 

CESA  is  committed  to  an  annual 
associate  fair  because  of  these 
benefits.  The  planning  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  event  take  time,  thought 
and  money,  but  the  efforts  exerted  are 


Checklist  for  an  Associate  Fair 

Two  months  in  advance 

1)  Organize  a  committee  of  five  to  six  people  (both  associate  and  general 
members  should  be  represented) 

2)  Determine  date,  place,  time,  and  registration  fees  of  Fair 

3)  Assign  the  following  duties  to  committee  members: 

•  Fair  site  liaison — This  individual  is  responsible  for  relaying  all  set  up 
information  to  the  hotel/meeting  hall 

•  Publicity  for  vendors — This  individual  is  responsible  for  developing  the 
mailings  to  the  associate  members  for  iJteiflparticipation  as  exhibitors 

•  Publicity  to  general  members — This  individual  is  responsible  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  mailings  advertising  the  Fair  to  the  general  members 

•  Publicity  to  potential  members — Responsible  for  developing  a  mailing 
list  and  invitation  for  non-members 

•  Reservations  Manager — Responsible  for  keeping  records  of  participants  , 
meal  reservations,  depositing  of  funds 

•  Fair  day  registration  and  welcoming — Coordinates  registration  table  sign¬ 
up  and  welcoming  shifts 

•  Door  prize  drawing  coordinator — Responsible  for  soliciting  associate 
members  for  gifts  and  prizes 

•  Development  of  Evaluation  Form 

One  month  in  advance 

Repeat  mailings.  Personally  call  both  vendor  and  general  members  to  gauge/ 
build  interest.  Announce  in  all  general  mailings  and  at  meetings. 

Two  weeks  in  advance 

Repeat  mailing  to  general  members  with  reservation  cards. 

Send  mailing  to  potential  members. 

Contact  all  vendor  members.  Let  them  know  this  is  their  last  chance  to 
participate! 

Begin  preparing  vendor  table  signs  and  welcoming  sign.  If  a  food  and/or 
beverage  function  is  involved,  finalize  menu  details. 

One  week  in  advance 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  fair  site.  Let  them  know  your  numbers  to  date. 

Begin  preparing  printed  materials  for  pass-out  at  Fair. 

Day  of  Fair  ■ 

Committee  should  arrive  at  least  two  hours  in  advance.  Set-up  should  be 
double  checked.  Registration  and  welcoming  tables  should  be  in  a  prominent 
place.  One  or  two  committee  members  should  be  on  hand  to  personally  greet  all 
arrivals. 

Be  sure  each  exhibitor  is  given  an  evaluation  form  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Fair — the  ideas  and  comments  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  next  Fair  committee.  | 


well-rewarded. 

The  twenty-nine  exhibitors  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  over  80  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  area  corporations  on 
one  day,  at  one  place.  As  a  salesper¬ 
son,  I  recognize  this  opportunity  as  an 
excellent  and  efficient  way  to  increase 


my  sales  volume,  develop  new  clients 
and  share  ideas  with  others  in  my 
profession. 


Ruth  Knestrict  is  the  group  sales  director 
for  The  Coliseum  in  Richfield,  OH  and  an 
associate  member  of  CESA. 
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FOR  RENT 

Renting  instead  of  buying 
may  save  both  time  and  money 
for  you  and  your  employees 

by  June  Cramer,  editor 


Y 

-M-ou’re  planning  your  company 
picnic  and  you  want  to  make  this  year’s 
event  the  most  memorable  ever.  But 
your  company  doesn’t  own  enough  ta¬ 
bles,  chairs  and  party  supplies  for  the 
expected  crowd  of  5,000. 

Resort  to  having  separate  picnics  on 
different  days  for  each  division?  That 
would  mean  more  work  for  you,  and 
it  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  bringing 
all  employees  and  their  families  to¬ 
gether  in  a  social  setting.  Go  on  a  shop¬ 
ping  spree?  Impossible  on  your  limited 
budget. 

Help  is  waiting,  however.  The  al¬ 
ternative:  Rent  the  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  you  need. 

In  this  era  of  high  prices  and  ever- 
changing  needs,  many  employee 
services  managers  are  turning  to  the 
rental  concept  as  a  way  to  serve  their 
employees. 

“From  tractors  to  teaspoons,  from 
Santa  Claus  suits  to  silver  tea  sets,  and 
from  beds  to  bulldozers,  the  public  is 
realizing  the  convenience  and  practi¬ 
cality  of  rental  equipment,”  saysC.  A. 
Siegfried,  Jr. ,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Rental  Association  (ARA) 
in  Moline,  IL.  ARA  represents  rental 
stores  that  specialize  in  commercial, 
medical,  recreational,  party  and  indus¬ 
trial  equipment. 

From  A  to  Z,  It  Can  Be  Rented 

The  rental  inventory  runs  the  gamut 
from  champagne  fountains  and  wed¬ 
ding  gazebos  to  cotton  candy  machines 


and  hot  air  balloons.  “If  you  look  hard 
enough  you  can  find  just  about  any¬ 
thing  to  rent,”  notes  Minnesota  Rental 
Association  President  James  Meyer. 

Renting  is  an  ideal  option  for  em¬ 
ployee  services  professionals  when  the 
equipment  or  supplies  needed  will  only 
be  used  for  a  day,  week,  or  even  a 
month.  Seasonal  items  often  fall  into 
this  category. 


rented  on  a  day-to-day  basis  eliminates 
maintenance  costs,  since  no  mechan¬ 
ics,  repair  tools  and  parts  are  required 
for  backup.  With  rental,  the  employee 
services  manager  is  assured  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  service.  He  or  she  faces  no 
storage,  depreciation  or  disposal  costs. 
And  by  consulting  with  the  rental  dealer, 
you  can  get  expert  advice. 


'  ^ 
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gives  employees  the 
opportunity  to  rent 
quipment  that  they  might 
nly  once  a  year.  It 
saves  them  money. 


“The  obvious  advantage  to  renting 
is  the  cost,”  contends  Bob  Grahm, 
general  manager  of  A  to  Z  Rental,  which 
has  three  Chicagoland  locations  and  of¬ 
fers  a  wide  variety  of  merchandise,  such 
as  office  equipment,  party  tents,  audio¬ 
visual  equipment,  china,  trucks,  cars 
and  lawn  care  equipment. 

Besides  eliminating  costly  initial  in¬ 
vestment  and  allowing  you  to  pay  only 
for  the  small  amount  of  time  you’ll  ac¬ 
tually  be  using  the  item,  equipment 


Fit  For  a  President 

The  biggest  trend  in  rentals,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Grahm,  is  to  rent  supplies  for 
outdoor  picnics  and  parties.  He’s  rented 
equipment  to  such  big  names  as  IBM, 
AT&T  and  President  Reagan  (for  a 
midwest  bash). 

At  a  recent  AT&T  picnic,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  1000  chairs.  100  tables,  4  roast¬ 
ers  for  pigs,  various-sized  tents  and 
countless  other  party  materials  were 
rented  to  accommodate  the  crowd. 

“The  two  large  canopy-tents  they 
used  would  cost  $16,000,”  says  Grahm, 
‘  ‘but  by  renting  they  only  paid  $2000.” 

Beth  Veley,  consultant  at  a  rental 
shop  that  specializes  in  hostess  equip¬ 
ment  in  Paoli,  PA,  says  her  customers 
range  from  individuals  entertaining  at 
home  to  firms  hosting  employees.  She 
can  provide  you  with  all  the  accou¬ 
terments  for  a  formal  dinner,  including 
linen,  silverware,  chairs,  dishes  of  var¬ 
ious  sizes,  and  assorted  glassware. 

Thinking  about  throwing  an  em¬ 
ployee  dance?  Consider  renting  a  disco 
ball,  fog  machine  and  portable  dance 
floor  to  convert  your  company  cafeteria 
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into  Studio  54.  Running  a  holiday  party 
for  employees’  children?  Rent  a  Santa 
Claus  suit  or  Halloween  costumes.  Other 
possible  items  include  portable  bars, 
P.A.  systems,  crystal,  camping  equip¬ 
ment  and  movie  projectors. 

If  your  company  would  like  to  run 
a  trial  fitness  class  to  determine  em¬ 
ployee  interest,  renting  exercise  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  stationary  bicycles,  tread¬ 
mills,  joggers  and  rowing  machines  can 
keep  the  costs  down.  It  also  gives  the 
employee  services  manager  a  chance 
to  ‘  ‘test’  ’  the  equipment  before  actually 
purchasing  it. 

Know  Your  Obligations 

Remember  that  renting  differs  from 
leasing.  A  rental  is  for  any  length  of 
time.  You  can  return  the  item  when  you 
wish  and  pay  only  for  the  elapsed  time. 
Some  stores  do  require  a  minimum 
number  of  rental  hours  on  certain  items. 
Be  sure  that  this  is  clear  before  you 
sign  the  agreement.  Leasing  involves 
a  contractionally  agreed  upon  time  and 
usually  includes  financial  penalties  for 
early  cancellation. 

Know  your  obligations.  According 
to  the  ARA,  these  points  are  customary 
under  a  rental  agreement: 

•  The  customer’s  cost,  liability  and 
use  begin  and  end  with  the  rental  pe¬ 
riod. 

•  The  customer  is  responsible  for 
any  loss  or  damage  while  in  possession 
of  the  equipment. 

•  The  rental  shop  is  responsible  for 
maintenance. 

•  Deposits  generally  are  on  costly 
or  technical  equipment. 

Before  dealing  with  a  particular  rental 
store,  check  with  your  local  chamber 
of  commerce  or  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Equipment  Rental  Programs 
for  Employees 

Employee  services  managers  are  not 
the  only  ones  discovering  the  benefits 
of  renting.  Through  employee  equip¬ 


WHAT’S  THE  RENTAL 
MARKET? 

Item 

Cost 

Electric  drill 

$7/day, 

(3/s-inch) 

without  bit 

Cross-country  skis, 
with  boots  and  poles 

$7/day 

Banquet  table 

$5.50 

&  chairs 

per  use, 
$1.20  each 
for  chairs 

Wheelchair 

(unmotorized) 

$14/day 

Two-man  tent 

$15/day 

Video-cassette 

recorder 

$16/day 

Rug  shampooer 

$25/day 

Main  sewer  auger 

$22  for 
two  hours 

Air  conditioner 
(6,000  BTUs) 

$40/week 

Spray-paint  gun 
&  turbine 

$35/day 

Champagne  fountain 

$45 

(6  gal.) 

per  use 

Pickup  truck, 

$32/day, 

GMC  V8 

plus  18 
cents/mile 

ment  rental  programs,  workers  are  also 
raving  about  this  cost-saving  option. 

“Our  employees  love  it,”  says  Re¬ 
becca  Gregory,  employee  services 
manager,  Rockwell  International,  Ce¬ 
dar  Rapids,  Iowa,  of  their  company’s 
equipment  rental  program. 

Rockwell  employees  can  rent  a  wide 
variety  of  camping  and  outdoor  equip¬ 
ment,  including  3-person  dome  tents, 
12  and  5  gallon  coolers,  sleeping  bags, 
large  coffee  urns  and  camp  stoves.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing. 

‘  ‘For  employees  who  are  just  going 
to  use  the  equipment  occasionally,  or 
for  those  people  who  just  want  to  try 
out  camping,  this  sort  of  thing  is  just 


great,”  explains  Gregory.  “The  rental 
program  gives  them  the  opportunity  to 
rent  equipment  that  they  might  use  only 
once  a  year.” 


VCRs  Surge  in  Popularity 

“One  rental  item  that  is  very  popular 
is  the  VCR,”  notes  Gregory.  “Ours  is 
gone  all  the  time,”  she  adds.  “Em¬ 
ployees  have  to  book  it  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance.” 

At  the  low  price  of  only  $3  for  one 
day  or  $5  for  an  entire  weekend,  rent¬ 
ing  the  VCR  is  quite  a  bargain.  And 
for  Rockell  employees  who  are  throw¬ 
ing  a  special  party  or  want  to  try  out  a 
VCR  before  making  such  a  major  ex¬ 
penditure,  this  company  service  is  much 
appreciated. 

In  addition  to  its  thriving  rental  pro¬ 
gram,  Rockwell  also  provides  its  em¬ 
ployees  with  an  equipment  check-out 
program.  Such  athletic  equipment  as 
volleyball  sets,  horseshoes,  jump  ropes, 
basketballs,  Trac-ball  sets  and  softballs 
are  available  on  a  loaner  basis  for  free. 
And  like  the  rental  program,  more  and 
more  employees  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  service. 

“We’re  pretty  well  booked  all  the 
time,”  Gregory  says,  “especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  The  volleyball  sets  are 
gone  every  weekend.” 

Honeywell,  Inc.  in  Minneapolis  has 
also  found  great  success  renting  sports 
equipment  to  employees.  Such  items 
as  volleyball  nets,  horseshoes,  tug-of- 
war  ropes  and  bullhorns  are  available 
for  rent  to  Honeywell  employees  for 
departmental  outings  and  picnics. 

“Our  equipment  rental  program  is  a 
service  to  employees,”  contends  Bob 
Crunstedt,  manager  of  recreation  ser¬ 
vices.  “Like  our  discount  ticket  pro¬ 
gram,  it’s  an  added  convenience  for  the 
employee.” 

Honeywell’s  program  has  grown  in 
popularity  over  the  years.  Last  year  was 
their  busiest  ever,  with  200  groups 
renting  some  type  of  equipment. 
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Planning  a  business  meeting,  em¬ 
ployee  show  or  a  company  picnic?  Add 
a  new  dimension  to  whatever  is  on  your 
company  calendar  by  holding  the  event 
in  the  creative  atmosphere  of  a  tent. 

Due  to  its  versatility,  a  tent  can  adapt 
to  a  variety  of  functions.  If  can  house 
something  as  serious  as  a  meeting  or 


in  Intemat 


Setting  Up  a  Rental  Program 

Some  companies  starting  an  equip¬ 
ment  rental  program  for  employees  use 
equipment  they  already  own  from  their 
recreation  department  or  recycle  equip¬ 
ment  no  longer  suitable  for  league  play. 

Others  prefer  buying  all  new  equip¬ 
ment,  knowing  that  the  initial  invest¬ 
ment  will  be  re-couped.  Gregory  set  up 
rental  prices  at  Rockwell,  for  instance, 
so  that  the  equipment  would  pay  for 
itself  in  about  ten  rentals. 

Either  way,  the  initial  financial  out¬ 
lay  is  relatively  minimal,  and  the  ben¬ 
efits  far  outweigh  the  costs. 


THE  MOST 
POPULAR 
RENTAL  ITEMS: 

•  Audio  Visual  Equipment 

•  Balloons  and  Helium 

•  Canoes 

•  Casino  Equipment 

•  Christmas  Trees 

•  Costumes 

•  Grills 

•  Home  Game  Computers 

•  Microwave  Cookware 

•  Office  Plants 

•  Skis 

•  Snowmobiles 

•  Whirlpools 

Source:  American  Rental  Association 


“It’s  a  service  you  can  nurture  with 
little  or  no  cost,”  notes  Crunstedt. 

At  Honeywell  a  deposit  is  required, 
particularly  if  the  item  is  in  high  de¬ 
mand,  such  as  a  megaphone  for  picnic 
outings.  And  employees  must  sign  a 
three-part  contract. 

Most  companies  reserve  the  right  to 
deduct  from  an  employee’s  paycheck 
in  case  of  damage,  but  both  Gregory 
and  Crunstedt  report  that  they  have 
rarely  encountered  any  such  problems. 


Tapping  Your  Market 

“Know  your  market’  ’  is  the  best  piece 
of  advice  to  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  who  are  starting  an  equipment 
rental  program.  While  renting  beer 
coolers  and  lawn  equipment  to  em¬ 
ployees  may  prove  popular  at  Com¬ 
pany  A,  Company  B  employees  may 
be  the  fancy  silver  and  china  type.  Is 
your  company  in  an  area  where  home- 
owners  can  cut  their  own  firewood? 
Stock  plenty  of  chain  saws! 

While  determining  where  employ¬ 
ees’  interests  lie  is  important,  you  also 
have  to  assess  your  local  rental  market. 

‘  ‘I  investigated  other  rental  places  in 
the  city,”  says  Gregory,  “and  it  turned 


out  that  there  wasn’t  anybody  renting 
sleeping  bags,  tents  or  your  basic 
camping  equipment  anymore.”  Gre¬ 
gory  quickly  capitalized  on  this  finding 
and  starting  renting  outdoors  equip¬ 
ment.  The  result:  A  whole  bunch  of 
happy  employees. 

Gregory  also  recommends  trying  to 
pick  items  that  employees  would  only  use 
occasionally  and  not  want  to  invest  in. 

The  rental  industry  is  an  awakening 
giant  just  beginning  to  flex  its 
muscles,  reports  ARA.  For  employee 
services  managers,  it's  a  bargain  not  to 
be  passed.  The  case  not  to  buy — and 
to  rent  instead — is  sometimes  too  con¬ 
vincing.  ^ 
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(From  above,  clockwise):  Boston’s  rich  heritage  inspired  conference  delegates: 
Jeanne  Sherrow  gave  the  Keynote  Address;  NF.SRA  executive  director  Pat 
Stinson,  congratulates  NESRA  president  Leroy  Hollins  after  another  successful 
conference;  Over  600  delegates  attended  the  conference;  Tony  Marshall  explains 
how  to  reduce  liability  factors;  the  opening  session. 
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D 

oston,  the  city  and  its  spirit, 
which  has  played  such  a  pivotal  part  in 
the  shaping  of  our  nation’s  history,  was 
once  again  a  contributing  force  for  some 
more  history-making  .  .  .  NESRA’s 
history. 

The  44th  Annual  National  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation  Association 
Conference  took  the  Freedom  Trail  to 
Boston  in  May.  Inspired  by  Paul  Re- 
vere’s  midnight  ride  and  those  patriotic 
men  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  over 
600  delegates  and  vendors  of  NESRA 
gathered.  Hopes  were  high  to  further 
shape  the  future  of  employee  services 
and  recreation  into  the  valuable  busi¬ 
ness  element  it  should  be  among  our 


nation’s  companies. 

“A  Beacon  to  the  Future”  was  the 
theme  for  the  annual  four-day  confer¬ 
ence.  Delegates  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico  and  as  far 
away  as  Australia,  converged  onto  the 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  on  May  1st. 

EDUCATIONAL  SESSIONS 

Stimulated  by  the  many  educational 
sessions,  delegates  learned  and  partic¬ 
ipated  in  skill  building  areas  such  as 
personal  effectiveness  and  goal  setting, 
fitness  and  health,  communications, 
recognition  and  awards  development. 
Also  included  were  sessions  on  busi¬ 
ness  writing,  crisis  management,  mo¬ 
tivation,  EAP’s  and  use  of  volunteers. 

Conference  attendees  were  inspired 


by  such  famous  keynote  speakers  as 
Mike  Eruzione,  captain  of  the  1980 
Olympic  Gold  Medal  U.S.  hockey  team; 
and  Sarah  Weddington,  honored 
“Woman  of  the  Future”  by  Ladies 
Home  Journal  and  TIME  Magazine. 

OVER  110  EXHIBITORS 
FEATURED 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  exhibit  hall,  featuring  over 
110  exhibitors. 

Ranging  from  the  popular,  familiar 
organizations  such  as  Disney’s  Magic 
Kingdom  Club,  Guardian  Photo  and 
See’s  Candies  to  hotels  and  resorts,  tour 
operators,  T-shirts  and  other  incentive- 
type  products  and  services,  the  exhibit 
hall  offered  something  for  everyone. 


E  HAVE  A  SAYING  IN  FLORIDA, 
HEN  YOU  NEED  IT  BAD. . . 

E'VE  GOT  IT  GOOD. 


And,  that’s  exactly  why  Holiday  Inn  hotels  in  Florida 
offer  you  these  5  exclusive  Gotta  Getaway  packages. 


•  GOTTA  GETAWAY  WEEKENDS 

The  perfect  mini-vacation  when  you  need  time  for  yourselves.  Weekend  rate  allows  up 
to  four  persons  to  share  accommodations  with  two  full-size  double  beds. 

•  GOTTA  GETAWAY  VACATIONS 

Add  another  day  or  up  to  a  week  to  your  Gotta  Getaway  Weekend  and  you  have  the 
perfect,  and  perfectly  economical,  vacation  package. 

•  HONEYMOON  PACKAGES  (4  DAYS/3  NIGHTS) 

A  special  room  rate,  bottle  of  chilled  champagne,  and  daily  breakfast,  add  up  to  an 
incredible  first  or  second  honeymoon  value. 

•  GOLFPAC  GETAWAYS 

Whether  you’re  a  duffer  or  scratch  player  you’ll  like  the  variety  of  challenging  courses 
and  excellent  package  rates  offered  exclusively  by  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.  of  Florida. 

•  GROUP  PACKAGES 

No  less  than  twenty  (20)  all  inclusive  and  specially  priced  packages  for  group  outings 
are  available.  Tickets  to  Disney  World,  EPC0T,  Sea  World  and  Kennedy  Space  Center 
are  part  of  the  package  features. 


FLORIDA  VACATIONS 

DISCOUNTED  15%  TO  50%  FOR 
NESRA  MEMBER  COMPANIES 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  10  HOTELS 


First  Class  "AFFORDABLE"  Accommodation 


ORLANDO  — 

•  INTERNATIONAL  DRIVE  —  6515  International  Drive 

•  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  —  5750  T.G.  Lee  Boulevard 

•  LEE  ROAD  —  626  Lee  Road 

•  CENTRAL  PARK  —  7900  S.  Orange  Blossom  Trail 

•  MAIN  GATE  —  7300  Spacecoast  Parkway 


COCOA  BEACH  — 

•  COCOA  BEACH  —  1 300  N.  Atlantic  Avenue 


MIAMI  — 

•  MIAMI  BEACH/OCEANSIDE  — 2201  Collins  Avenue 
j»  MIAMI  BEACH/SURFSIDE  — 8701  Collins  Avenue 

•  MIAMI  SPRINGS/AIRPORT  —  1 1 1 1  S.  Poinciana  Boulevard 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CHARLESTON,  S.  CAROLINA 

•  MILLS  HOUSE  — 115  Meeting  St.,  Corner  of  Meeting  &  Queen 

FOR  FULL  COLOR  BROCHURES  - 

CALL  305/851-4023  or  _  WRITE  -  Holiday  Inns,  iJ 


5850  T.G.  LeeBlvd. 
Orlando,  Florida  328 Ll 
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Also  represented  were  other  amuse¬ 
ment  parks  and  fitness-related  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  the  University  of 
Michigan  Fitness  Research  Center  and 
gym/fitness  product  supplies. 

Swap  tables  and  exchange  sessions 
allowed  for  individuals  and  chapters  to 
receive  valuable  information  and  ma¬ 
terials  from  each  other.  Internal  com¬ 
munication  pieces,  brochures,  event 
plans,  newsletters  and  other  marketing 
materials  were  just  some  of  the  things 
you  could  have  gathered  that  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  companies  and  chap¬ 
ters. 

PEER  EXCHANGES 

Yet  foremost,  delegates  were  fueled 
by  the  camaraderie  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  peers.  Conference  attendees  had 
the  chance  to  share  ideas,  hear  similar 
problems  and  gripes  common  to  each 
other.  The  meeting  of  new  faces  is  what 
NESRA,  each  region  and  each  local 
chapter,  is  all  about. 

SOCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

All  was  not  hard  work,  however!  One 
of  the  best  parts  of  these  conferences 
is  meeting  new  people  and  renewing 
old  friendships.  And  Boston  provided 
plenty  of  situations  for  that. 

A  dessert  social  in  Quincy  Market 
Place  brought  delegates  all  together  the 
first  evening  for  some  fun  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  following  night  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  to  relive  those 
fabulous  ’50s  on  board  a  Boston  harbor 
cruise,  dinner  and  dance.  Hoopskirts, 
rolled  sleeves  of  white  T-shirts,  greased- 
back  hair  and  pony  tails  were  the  attire 
for  the  evening. 

The  closing  dinner  and  dance  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  allowed  conference  at¬ 
tendees  to  be  a  group  for  one  final  so¬ 
cial.  Honored  at  the  Management 
Luncheon  was  Digital  Equipment  Cor¬ 
poration  for  their  strong  commitment 
and  support  of  services  and  recreation 
for  their  employees.  Their  Human  Re¬ 
source  Director  gave  an  all-inspiring 


(Above):  The  Fitness  and 
Health  Workshop,  led  by  Mike 
Bass,  CESRA,  of  Phillips 
Petroleum;  The  entertainment 
was  top-notch  at  the  NESRA 
Dinner/ Dance;  (right)  President 
Leroy  Hollins  presents  the 
Employer  of  the  Year  Award  to 
John  Sims  of  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  in  honor  of  Ken  Olsen, 
their  CEO. 
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(From  above,  clockwise):  Over  110  suppliers  and  vendors  were  featured 
in  the  exhibit  hall;  Conference  Chairman  Alice  Bucca  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp NESRA  President  Leroy  Hollins  congratulates  Frank 
Deluca,  Conference  Advisor,  on  Avco  Lycoming’s  Certificate  of 
Excellence  Award;  Delegates  danced  to  the  beat  at  Quincy  Market 
Place;  Conference  attendees  joined  hands  to  proclaim  "We  are  the 
world’’ 
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A  BENEFIT  PROGRAM  THAT 
REALLY  SPARKLES 


speech  that  brought  employee  services 
and  recreation  all  into  perspective. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LEISURE 

If  there  was  one  overriding  message 
of  the  conference,  it  was  that  employee 
services  and  recreation  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever, 

“Leisure  is  a  gift,”  emphasized 
Jeanne  Sherrow,  keynote  speaker.  “One 
of  the  best  things  you  can  do  for  the 
employees  that  you  serve  is  to  prepare 
them  for  what’s  coming. 

“The  wise  use  of  the  gift  of  leisure 
is  the  challenge  of  our  day,”  she  con¬ 
tinued. 

Leisure  is  an  opportunity  to  add  to 
the  quality  of  your  employees’  lives, 
Sherrow  noted.  Employee  services 
managers  have  the  responsibility  to  help 
workers  develop  their  leisure  lifestyle 
and  make  the  most  of  their  lives. 

From  Boston  we  learned  that  we  can 
achieve,  just  as  the  Paul  Reveres 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  patriots  did  so  many, 
many  years  ago.  By  believing  in  the 
cause,  taking  the  time,  expending  the 
effort  and  making  the  commitment,  we 
all  can  follow  that  ‘Beacon  to  the  Fu¬ 
ture.’ 

Those  NESRA  members  interested  in  at¬ 
tending  a  future  NESRA  conference  should 
note  that  the  1986  annual  conference  will 
be  held  in  Long  Beach,  California,  aboard 
the  Queen  Mary.  The  date  on  that  confer¬ 
ence  is  May  14  th  through  18th.  f>f\ 
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Take  Home  the  NESRA 
Conference 

. . .  with  cassette  tapes  of  the  major  educational  sessions  of 
the  44th  Annual  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit. 


□  Leisure:  Free  Time  Or  Time  On 
Your  Hands? — Dr.  Jeanne  Sherrow, 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

□  Leisure  Counseling — Part  I  &  Part 

II — Johnathan  Korfhage,  Oakland  Parks 
&  Recreation. 

□  Meetings:  A  Better  Way — Part  I 

&  II — Eric  Hall  Anderson,  Honeywell 
Information  Systems. 

□  Developing/Improving  Your  Ser¬ 
vice  Recognition  Awards — Frank 
Havlicek,  Motorola  Corporation. 

□  Reaching  Today’s  Employees — 

Dan  Dickenson,  Productivity  Com¬ 
munication  Center. 

□  Making  Your  Plans  Work — Part 

I  &  II — Gerald  Post,  Honeywell  In¬ 
formation  Systems. 

□  From  Market  to  Market — Charles 
Bashian,  NESRA  Marketing  Manager. 


□  Salesmen  All  Are  We — Norman 
Williams,  Norman  Williams  and  As¬ 
sociates. 

□  Recreation:  A  Risky  Business — 
Dr.  Tony  Marshall,  Florida  Interna¬ 
tional  University. 

□  How  Not  To  Have  a  A  Heart  At¬ 
tack  Before  The  Age  of  60 — Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Castelli,  Framingham  Heart  Study. 

□  Exercise  Your  Heart  And  Heart 
Attacks — Dr.  Joseph  Alpert,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts,  Medical  Center. 

□  Managing  Stress  And  Burnout — 
Part  I  &  II — Dr.  David  Frances,  EAP 
Systems. 

□  The  Business  Of  Business  Presen¬ 
tation:  Presenters,  Audiences,  Con¬ 
tent  and  Vibrations — Ron  Lebleu, 
Software  People  Concepts,  Inc. 


□  Being  A  Volunteer — Anthony 
Ippolito,  Jr.  Digital  Equipment  Cor¬ 
poration. 

□  How  To  Get  The  Most  Out  Of 
Your  Volunteers — Kathleen  Carney, 
Honeywell  Information  Systems. 


□  Managing  The  Megatrends  Of  The 
80’s — Richard  Blue,  Consultant. 


□  The  Real  Truth  Behind  The  Drug 

Scene  In  The  80’s — Bob  Stutman,  New 
England  DEA. 


□  Motivation  In  The  Workplace — 

Sarah  Weddington. 

□  Employee  Assistance  Programs  in 
the  Workplace — Dick  Henderson, 
Honeywell  Information  Systems. 


Order  Today! 


Send  tapes  to:  Name 

Company _ 

City _ 

Total  Enclosed  $. _ 


Address 


Zip  Code 


Complete  the  form  above  and  send  $8.50  per  tape  to:  Cassette  Services,  815  N.  Douglas, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004.  Special  Offer:  Buy  the  entire  set  of  tapes  (18  total)  for  only  $99— 
a  savings  of  $3  per  tape. 


LEGAL 


Leisure-Time  Activities  in  Remote  Areas 

Can  the  company  be  held  liable? 

by  Professor  H.  Newcomb  Morse,  J.D. 


Companies  or  divisions  in  remote 
areas  who  offer  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  for  their  employees  or  a  means 
of  transportation  to  pursue  leisure-time 
activities  should  be  aware  of  a  possible 
case  of  liability  in  the  event  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  injury,  according  to  a  recent  rul¬ 
ing  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
the  case  Smith  v.  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  Inc.,  a  company  was  held  li¬ 
able  for  the  death  of  an  employee  who 
was  using  a  company  jeep  to  pursue  a 
non-employer-sponsored  recreational 
activity. 

An  award  under  the  Defense  Bases 
Act  was  made  by  the  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  to  the  widow  and  orphans  of 
Robert  M.  Smith,  an  employee  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  Inc. ,  for  his 
death  on  San  Salvador  (Watling)  Island 
in  the  Bahamas.  The  fatality  resulted 
when  a  jeep  overturned  in  which  the 
decedent  was  riding  as  a  passenger  with 
other  employees  for  recreation. 

Smith  had  been  hired  by  Pan  Am  as 
a  powerhouse  operator  in  its  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  Government  contract  for 
the  maintenance  of  Atlantic  range  fa¬ 
cilities  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  Florida. 

Smith’s  home  and  family  were  in 
Galax,  Virginia,  about  1000  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Pursuant  to  his  engagement  he  was 
provided  sleeping  quarters  and  meals 
at  the  power  station.  Work  occupied 
8  hours  each  day,  but  for  any  emer¬ 
gency  he  was  subject  to  call  during  off- 
time.  Tracking  equipment  was  situated 
throughout  San  Salvador. 

Aside  from  its  remoteness,  the  island 
embraced  only  about  42  square  miles — 
5  miles  by  13  miles  in  its  greatest  di¬ 
mensions.  The  population  consisted  of 
approximately  800  natives.  Official 
personnel  added  another  50  individ¬ 
uals.  The  only  settlement,  Cockbum 
Town,  was  about  three  miles  from 
Smith’s  dormitory. 


Pan  Am  furnished  the  employees 
where  Smith  was  quartered  with  a  pool 
room,  an  outdoor  picture  theatre,  row 
boats  and  baseball  and  softball  equip¬ 
ment.  The  ocean  and  beach  provided 
swimming,  fishing  and  boating  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Additionally,  a  “Reef  Club” 
was  maintained  there,  at  which  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  could  be  purchased  and 
reading  and  card  playing  enjoyed. 

The  employer  supplied  no  transpor¬ 
tation  for  the  workers  to  leave  the  site, 
but  taxis  were  available,  and  on  oc¬ 
casion  upon  request,  use  of  a  jeep  would 
be  allowed  by  Pan  Am  for  recreational 
trips. 

When  Smith  had  completed  his  reg¬ 
ular  assignment  for  the  day,  he  went 
to  the  Reef  Club,  soon  after  4  o’clock 
P.M.  Except  for  time  at  dinner  or  sup¬ 
per,  he  remained  there  with  three  other 
co-employees  drinking  beer  or  cham¬ 
pagne. 

Around  7:30  P.M.  they  drove  in  one 
of  Pan  Am’s  jeeps — whether  with  the 
tolerance  of  the  employer  is  not  clear — 
to  a  native  pub  in  Cockbum  Town, 
known  as  “Evelyn’s”  or  the  “Blue 
Marlin  Club.”  Here  they  obtained  an¬ 
other  beer,  returning  to  the  jeep  in  about 
fifteen  minutes. 

As  they  approached  the  base,  the  ve¬ 
hicle  overturned  from  excessive  speed 
or  due  to  a  defect  in  the  road.  Smith 
and  another  employee,  Gondeck,  were 
killed.  Neither  of  them  was  the  driver; 
intoxication  was  not  ascribed  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  their  deaths.  The  entire  excursion 
occupied  no  more  than  a  half  hour. 

The  Commissioner  concluded  that 
the  death  of  Robert  M.  Smith  arose  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment. 
Considering  the  distant  place  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  sparsity  of  population  and 
limited  area  of  the  island,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  determined  that  the  group, 
including  Smith,  were  justified  in  look¬ 
ing  for  recreation  beyond  the  confines 
of  their  habitat. 


Smith  was  only  “doing  what  he 
[might]  reasonably  be  expected  to  do,” 
said  the  Commissioner,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  employment-residence. 
In  short,  his  brief  exit  was  ‘  ‘an  incident 
of  the  service.” 

Pan  Am  and  its  insurance  carrier, 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
successfully  petitioned  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Virginia  to  vacate  this  conclu¬ 
sion  and  the  award  as  not  vindicated 
by  the  proof.  The  Commissioner  ap¬ 
pealed. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  District  Court,  declar¬ 
ing: 

‘  ‘Although  some  of  the  factual 
ascertainments  made  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may  be  without  full 
support,  we  think  substantial  evi¬ 
dence  undergirds  his  crucial  and 
determinative  fact  findings.  To 
these  he  applied  correct  and  apt 
principles  of  law.  Together  they 
dictate  the  award.  .  .  . 

“Upon  the  findings,  conclu¬ 
sions  and  reasons  stated  by  the 
Commissioner,  we  believe  his 
award  should  be  reinstated.” 

In  short,  a  company  may  be  found 
liable  for  an  accident  transpiring  in  a 
non-employer-sponsored  recreational 
area  within  reasonable  proximity  of  the 
employer-sponsored  recreational  area, 
or,  as  in  the  case  here  involving  Pan  Am 
and  Smith,  en  route  to  or  from  such  a 
non-employer-sponsored  recreational 
area,  provided  the  site  involved  is,  as 
it  was  in  this  case,  remote  and  sparsely 
populated. 

Further,  an  employer  may  be  held 
responsible  for  the  injury  or  death  of 
an  employee  occurring  in  an  employer- 
sponsored  recreational  area.  This  could 
include  an  accident  happening  en  route 
to  or  from  a  recreational  area. 
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plains  Gregory,  is  that  much  of  the  work 
is  already  done  for  them.  Neighbor¬ 
hood  garage  sales  attract  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple,  she  notes,  but  they  are  difficult  to 
organize.  So  Spectrum  (Rockwell’s 
employee  association)  decided  to  do  it 
for  them  as  yet  another  service  for  the 
employees. 

30-Family  Garage 
Sales  Draws  Big 
Crowd 

Even  skeptical  workers  got  into  the 
act.  Says  one  convert:  “I’m  not  that 
much  of  a  ‘garage  sale’  person,  and  if 
my  wife  had  been  home  she  probably 
would  have  conducted  it.  However,  my 
son  and  I  took  over  the  job.  I  think  the 
best  thing  about  it  was  the  large  number 
of  ‘vendors’  that  could  be  contacted 
without  driving  from  place  to  place.” 

Gregory  concurs.  “We  advertised  a 
30-family  garage  sale,”  she  explained. 
“That  really  brought  the  people  out.” 

Employees  were  responsible  for  their 
own  set-up,  pricing  and  sale  of  items. 
In  addition,  each  worker  had  to  police 
and  clean  up  their  own  area. 

For  its  part.  Spectrum  supplied  pro¬ 
motional  signs  and  placed  ads  in  local 
newspapers.  A  local  girl  scout  troop 
sold  refreshments. 

Advertised  hours  were  nine  to  four, 
but  participants  were  asked  to  come  by 
eight  in  the  morning  to  set  up. 


Keys  to  Success 


A  Rockwell  employee  sells  her  goods  at  a  recent  company  garage  sale.  The  day  was  quite 
successful. 


“You  have  to  take  a  reading  of  the 
climate  in  your  own  individual  com¬ 
munity,”  emphasizes  Gregory.  “In 
Cedar  Rapids,  if  you  say  a  garage  sale 
starts  at  9:00  AM,  you’ll  have  people 
lining  up  as  early  as  6:30.” 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of 
Rockwell’s  garage  sale,  Gregory  re¬ 
marks,  was  advance  publicity.  “Let 


4  4  ^"\ne  man’s  junk  is  another 
V-/ man’s  treasure”  is  the  phi¬ 
losophy  at  Rockwell  International’s 
tailgate  sale,  where  employees  and  their 
families  gather  in  the  company  parking 
lot  to  sell  everything  from  clothing  and 
antiques  to  the  kitchen  sink. 

For  only  a  $3  registration  fee  (which 
offsets  advertising  and  promotional 
costs),  Rockwell  employees  are  re¬ 
served  up  to  four  parking  spaces  which 
they  can  use  to  “set  up  shop.”  Em¬ 
ployees  sell  their  wares  from  the  back 
of  their  car,  or  some  bring  tables  from 
home  to  display  their  goods.  The  sale 
is  open  to  the  public,  and  for  those 


bargain  hunters  who  can’t  resist  garage 
sales,  this  company-sized  version  is 
heaven  on  earth. 

The  first  Rockwell  tailgate  sale  was 
held  on  a  Saturday  morning  last  June, 
and  the  term  “tailgating”  has  taken  on 
a  whole  new  meaning  at  Rockwell  ever 
since. 

“It  was  so  popular,”  says  Rebecca 
Gregory,  employee  services  manager 
at  Rockwell  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
“that  we  scheduled  another  one  right 
away  for  September,  and  employees 
immediately  started  asking  when  we 
were  going  to  have  one  the  next  year.” 

Part  of  the  appeal  for  employees,  ex¬ 
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your  employees  know  well  in  advance 
if  you’re  having  a  garage  sale,”  she 
recommends.  ‘‘That  way  if  people  are 
planning  to  participate,  they  can  ac¬ 
cumulate  their  articles  all  winter.” 


From  Dishes  to 
Beer  Can  Collections 

Although  there  were  no  limitations 
on  the  number  or  types  of  goods  that 
an  employee  could  sell,  most  featured 
the  traditional  garage  sales  fare.  Dishes, 
glassware,  golf  clubs,  furniture,  crafts, 
appliances  and  household  goods  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  but  some  em¬ 
ployees,  such  as  the  one  who  put  up 
his  whole  beer  can  collection  for  sale, 
leaned  toward  the  more  extravagant. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  each  employee 
who  participated  had  realized  a  profit. 

‘‘I  made  $75  for  a  bunch  of  junk,” 
quipped  Gregory.  Some  employees 
made  as  much  as  $250  for  the  day’s 
‘‘work.” 

“We  were  pretty  low  on  stock  by 
1:30,”  adds  one  employee.  “My  son 
went  home  to  round  up  a  few  other 
items,  most  of  which  sold.” 

Tips  on  Running  Your  Own 
Garage  Sale 

For  those  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  considering  organizing  an  em¬ 
ployee  garage  sale  at  their  own  com¬ 
pany,  Gregory  offers  these  words  of 
widsom:  “Garage  sales  are  for  garage 
sales,  and  crafts  sales  are  for  craft  sales. 
Some  people  tried  selling  homemade 
crafts,  but  the  items  just  didn’t  sell.” 

Gregory  also  recommends  setting  up 
a  rain  date,  giving  each  employee  a  set 
of  written  rules  and  instructions,  and 
having  a  public  telephone  and  restroom 
available. 

All  in  all,  employees,  their  families 
and  those  who  came  to  shop  had 
a  most  rewarding  day.  “People  really 
responded  to  the  concept,”  Gregory 
notes.  “Everybody  loved  it.” 

Most  importantly,  everybody  in¬ 
volved  had  fun.  “It  was  fun  just  watch¬ 


ing  everyone  and  browsing  through  all 
the  items,”  she  commented. 

Perhaps  Ruth  Bernstein,  a  Rockwell 
employee,  summed  it  up  best  in  a  letter 
commending  Gregory  and  the  com¬ 
pany  for  providing  this  service  to  em¬ 
ployees.  “I  feel  such  exchanges  are 
important  events  in  our  society,”  she 


noted,  “because  they  enable  the  effi¬ 
cient  recycling  of  property  for  the  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  of  both  buyers  and  sellers.’  ’ 
Rockwell  employees  are  eagerly 
awaiting  their  upcoming  tailgate  sale. 
For  many,  it’s  an  opportunity  to  clean 
out  the  house  while  hunting  for  treas¬ 
ure.  Ss 


America’s 
favorite  sweetie 
has  a  brand 
new  program. 

The  all  new  Fanny  Farmer  has  just  joined  the  NESRA 
discount  program.  That  means  now  you  can  enjoy  savings 
of  20  to  40%  off  retail  prices  when  you  buy  in  quantity. 

And  since  everyone  loves  the  new  taste  and  larger  selection 
of  America’s  favorite  sweetie,  from  clients  to  employees, 
you’ll  want  to  order  right  away. 

If  you  haven’t  already  recieved  your  Fanny  Farmer  1985 
Christmas  Catalog,  please  call  us  at  1-800-225-1363.  And 
get  with  the  new  program. 
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Promoting  Wellness  at  the  Worksite 

by  George  Carter,  Ed.D. 


What  an  employee  does  in  his  or 
her  private  life  has  an  influence 
on  productivity  at  work,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  worklife  is  important  to 
happiness  at  home.  The  same  is  true 
for  health  and  wellness. 

One  of  the  toughest  problems  facing 
employee  services  managers  today  is 
how  to  motivate  employees  to  live 
healthier  lives  away  from  work.  Amer¬ 
ican  workers  are  blitzed  with  a  stream 
of  invitations  to  enjoy  the  “good  life.” 
The  light  beer  commercials,  the  bill¬ 
boards  and  the  ads  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  all  promote  a  worker’s  right 
to  “enjoy”  life.  These  advertisements 
promote  happy  faces.  The  hype  is  to 
drink  more,  eat  more,  smoke  more  and 
get  more  fun  into  your  life. 

Employee  Lifestyle  Takes  Its 
Toll 

It  does  not  take  a  medical  degree  or 
a  graduate  degree  in  human  behavior 
to  realize  that  the  pleasures  of  smok¬ 
ing,  overeating,  eating  the  wrong  kind 
of  food,  excessive  drinking,  avoiding 
physical  exercise,  the  improper  man¬ 
agement  of  anger  or  tension,  and  too 
much  self-imposed  stress  take  a  toll  on 
the  worker.  These  behavior  habits  are 
promoted  to  the  hilt.  They  are  also 
among  the  prime  causes  of  heart  attack, 
blood  vessel  diseases,  cancer,  stroke 
and  other  medical  problems. 

The  damage  to  a  worker’s  health  oc¬ 
curs  gradually.  It  is  cumulative  and 
subtle  rather  than  harsh  and  immediate. 
The  advertisements  do  not  show  what 
happens  to  the  worker  as  he/she  drifts 
into  the  suggested  pattern  of  living.  The 
habits  of  poor  eating,  smoking,  drink¬ 
ing,  avoiding  exercise,  and  failures  at 
managing  stress  become  ingrained  into 
the  worker’s  away-from-work  life¬ 
style. 

In  the  past,  employers  have  accepted 
the  physical  conditions  and  lifestyles 


A  wellness 
program  can  be 
developed  on  a 
limited  budget. 
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of  employees  for  what  they  were.  But 
the  American  worker’s  way  of  life  has 
changed.  The  conventional  family  unit, 
family  life,  and  the  opportunities  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  greater  variety  of  sitting  ac¬ 
tivities  at  home,  entertaining,  and  so¬ 
cial  relationships  have  made  life  more 
complicated. 

The  American  lifestyle,  at  home  and 
work,  has  created  serious  medical 
problems  for  many  workers.  Weight 
control,  high  blood  pressure,  heart  at¬ 
tack,  cancer,  stroke,  premature  aging, 
poor  attitudes  toward  life,  pot  bellies, 
aching  feet  and  short  tempers  are  more 
common  today  than  in  years  gone  by. 

These  diseases  of  lifestyle  are  not 
only  personal  tragedies  for  workers  and 
their  families;  they  also  have  a  major 
economic  impact  for  employers.  Health 
care  costs  in  the  United  States  more 
than  doubled  between  1965-1980,  re¬ 
ports  American  Life,  a  journal  from  the 
National  Center  for  Health iand  Fitness, 
and  the  projection  for  1985  shows  that 


total  medical  care  costs  will  rise  to 
$450  billion.  It  seems  that  poor  em¬ 
ployee  health  is  a  major  economic  threat 
to  the  cost  of  products  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Coffee  Breaks  Don’t  Always 
Work 

On  close  examination,  are  employ¬ 
ees  healthier  today  than  they  were 
20  years  ago?  Only  your  company  rec¬ 
ords  can  provide  this  information.  The 
question  being  raised  here,  however, 
is,  “Are  coffee  breaks  in  the  morning 
and  cola  breaks  in  the  afternoon  doing 
for  productivity  and  health  what  they 
were  originally  intended  to  do?” 

It  is  possible  that  these  work-breaks 
that  were  begun  in  the  late  1940s  and 
early  1950s  are  worthwhile.  The  coffee 
and  the  sweet  roll  in  the  morning  and 
the  cola  and  candy  in  the  afternoon  do 
give  the  body  more  sugar  (and  calo¬ 
ries).  Some  employees  smoke  their  cig¬ 
arette  with  their  refreshment.  And,  there 
seems  to  be  a  noticeable  trend  that  em¬ 
ployed  workers  are  more  overweight. 

But  look  around  your  worksite:  Do 
your  vending  machines  offer  fresh  fruit, 
fmit  juices,  and  low  calorie  foods?  Does 
your  cafeteria  line  offer  low  calorie 
foods?  Are  the  breaks  at  the  worksite 
health  promoting? 

Stretch  Breaks:  A  Healthy 
Alternative 

What  about  promoting  the  use  of  time 
at  the  worksite  for  a  planned  “health 
break?”  See  if  a  few  employees  might 
be  interested  in  giving  up  the  “coffee 
break”  for  a  “stretch  break.”  Distrib¬ 
ute  planned  passive  exercises  and  allow 
these  employees  an  area  to  stretch. 

Or,  plan  different  ‘  ‘walk  breaks’  ’  for 
the  employees  that  are  interested.  These 
walks  or  stretch  breaks  would  improve 
circulation  in  employees’  legs  and  help 
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reduce  the  risk  of  excess  bodyfat  and 
heart  attack.  How  about  using  the  after¬ 
noon  break  to  offer  employees  a  can 
of  fruit  juice  or  a  fresh  fruit?  The  em¬ 
ployee  would  get  reduced  sugar,  gain 
in  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  maybe 
receive  some  fiber.  It  is  possible  that 
some  employees  that  reduce  their  sugar 
intake  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
would  carry  the  habit  over  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  lives.  Other  employees  might  also 
choose  to  adopt  this  new  lifestyle. 

It  is  possible  that  some  employees 
might  want  to  give  up  their  “social¬ 
izing”  over  coffee  and  a  Danish.  They 
might  be  willing  to  take  part  in  a  planned 
five  minute  walk  during  their  lunch  hour. 
Routes  could  be  marked  for  walking 
on  the  grounds  or  in  the  plant.  Or,  em¬ 
ployees  might  be  encouraged  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  walking  plans  during 
their  lunch  hour  (even  if  it  is  off  the 
worksite).  Messages  could  be  given  to 
the  employees  on  why  the  use  of  the 
legs  are  important  to  reducing  stress, 
reducing  the  potential  for  heart  disease 
or  heart  attack,  and  how  walking  helps 
stop  weight  gain.  It  would  cost  little 
money  to  institute  the  “health  break,” 
but  it  could  pay  valuable  dividends. 

The  Corporate  Culture 

The  way  an  employee  appraises  the 
work  environment  (cafeteria  food, 
vending  machine  contents,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  safety  procedures,  smoking  pol¬ 
icy,  medical  benefits,  etc.)  often  de¬ 
termines  how  that  employee  will  behave 
at  the  worksite  and  in  his/her  private 
life.  Many  employees  “know”  they  eat 
the  wrong  foods,  exercise  too  little,  have 
excess  tension  and  stress,  use  alcohol 
or  other  drugs  to  excess,  are  exposed 
to  too  much  noise,  and  do  not  have 
enough  real  joy  in  their  lives.  They 
resign  themselves  to  these  facts. 

Is  it  possible  that  an  employer  could 
do  something  to  promote  health/well¬ 
ness  at  the  worksite  that  would  prompt 
an  employee  to  think  differently  about 
personal  health?  Many  corporations — 
both  large  and  small — think  so. 

Some  companies  have  a  concern  and 
have  made  a  genuine  commitment  to 
give  employees  various  options  in  pro¬ 
tecting  their  personal  health.  In  recent 
years,  corporate  leaders  have  offered 


health  fairs  (screenings  for  blood  pres¬ 
sure,  diabetes,  sickle  cell  anemia,  etc.), 
safety  and  accident  prevention  pro¬ 
grams,  occupational  environment  health 
hazard  education,  chronic  disease  help 
(employee  assistance  programs  that  deal 
with  alcoholism  and  other  drug  prob¬ 
lems),  stop  smoking  clinics,  and  cor¬ 
porate/business  problem  solving  activ¬ 
ities  (counseling,  out-placement,  etc.). 


Look  around  your 
worksite:  Do  your  vending 
machines  offer  fresh  fruit, 
fruit  juices,  and  low 
calorie  foods?  Are  the 
breaks  at  the  worksite 
health  promoting? 

_ W 


Some  companies  have  even  ad¬ 
dressed  the  role  of  the  employee’s  life¬ 
style.  They  have  introduced  voluntary 
health/ wellness  programs  at  the  work¬ 
site.  These  corporations  have  decided 
to  invest  some  of  their  financial  re¬ 
sources  into  their  human  resource  area 
with  the  idea  that  prevention  is  better 
than  rehabilitation.  Their  commitment 
is  to  give  the  employee  insight  into  the 
way  lifestyle  determines  the  quality  of 
that  employee’s  life  and  directly  influ¬ 
ences  stamina,  mental  alertness,  and  a 
sense  of  well-being.  It  is  this  concern 
about  the  health  of  the  individual  em¬ 
ployee  that  is  improving  morale  and 
employee  work  relationships. 

Worksite  Health  Promotion 
Doesn’t  Require  a  Big  Budget 

Many  of  the  corporate  health/fitness 
programs  are  essentially  cardiovascu¬ 
lar  (aimed  at  improving  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels)  in  nature.  Others  are 
aimed  at  nutrition,  weight  control, 


smoking  cessation,  alcohol  and  drug 
control,  hypertension,  counseling  and 
stress  management.  These  programs  can 
be  of  a  great  benefit  to  an  employee 
and  the  employer  and  can  be  started  on 
a  limited  budget. 

When  it  comes  to  health  and  well¬ 
ness  promotion,  employees  need  to  be 
involved  in  planning  their  programs. 
The  worksite  is  a  great  place  to  get 
employees  interested  in  changing  then- 
health  habits.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
many  benefits  of  promoting  health/ 
wellness  at  the  worksite: 

•  Most  workers  go  to  work  on  a 
regular  basis  and  spend  about  8  hours 
of  their  day  at  the  worksite.  This  means 
participation  times  can  be  planned. 

•  Most  workers  have  social  net¬ 
works  at  the  worksite.  They  may  not 
see  these  people  away  from  work,  but 
they  do  provide  strong  social  support 
at  work.  Any  change  in  lifestyle  de¬ 
mands  social  support. 

•  Worksite  environments  can  be  used 
to  promote  health-enhancing  habits. 
Employees  can  have  input  into  cafe¬ 
teria  food  offerings,  vending  machines 
can  offer  juice  or  fresh  fruit,  no  smok¬ 
ing  areas  can  be  designated  and  en¬ 
forced,  etc. 

•  Health  promotion  ideas  can  be 
planned  (with  employee  input).  These 
plans  can  be  varied  but  consistent.  The 
use  of  bulletin-boards,  handouts  and 
other  ideas  can  be  utilized. 

•  Worksite  facilities  can  be  made 
available  without  new  construction. 
There  are  spaces  adaptable  that  em¬ 
ployees  can  use.  Employees  are  more 
apt  to  exercise  at  work  because  it  is 
more  convenient. 

•  Worksites  are  in  the  habit  of  keep¬ 
ing  records.  It  would  be  an  easy  ac¬ 
commodation  to  evaluate  changes  in  an 
employee’s  health  status  by  health  pro¬ 
gram  involvement. 

The  employee  health/wellness  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  worksite  offers  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  an  employer-employee  win-win 
benefit.  Employees  win  because  their 
health  is  improved,  morale  is  better, 
and  new  topics  are  readily  available  for 
discussion  at  the  worksite  and  at  home. 
Programs  help  employers  to  contain 
medical  care  costs,  and  sick  days  used 
by  employees  may  go  down,  sick  em- 
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Steps  in  Developing  an  E 
Program  at  the  Worksite 


Step  1.  Meet  with  corporate  leadership  to  determine  interest.  Prepare  program 
goals  (long  and  short  term),  budgetary  needs,  a  sample  program,  po¬ 
tential  in-house  leaders,  potential  program  benefits,  possible  problems 
and  solutions  associated  with  the  proposed  program. 

Step  2.  Develop  a  survey  questionnaire  for  distribution  to  employees.  Distribute 
survey  and  tally  the  results.  Report  these  results  to  management  leaders. 
Program  is  go  or  no-go. 

Step  3.  Begin  program.  Distribute  computerized  program  to  allow  employees 
to  analyze  their  lifestyle  and  health  (or,  select  another  paper  and  pencil 
instrument  to  evaluate  lifestyle).  Tally  results. 

Step  4.  Distribute  results  of  the  lifestyle  assessment  to  each  employee.  Invite 
V;;  each  individual  that  desires  to  take  part  in  the  employee  health/wellness 
program  to  meet  with  you  and  go  over  the  results  of  the  questionnaire. 

Step  5.  Establish  “Wellness  Groups.”  These  groups  are  composed  of  persons 
having  the  same  general  interest  in  improving  their  health  and  fitness. 
Have  the  group  select  a  “leader.”  This  leader  will  work  with  you  in 
solving  group  problems,  promotion  and  publicity. 

Step  6.*  Establish  a  “Wellness  Committee.”  This  committee  can  be  composed 
of  your  “group  leaders.”  Or,  the  committee  can  be  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  various  departments  or  other  groups  in  the  organization. 

Step  7.  Initiate  other  worksite  health  promotion  activities.  Distribute  informa¬ 
tion  to  employees,  post  records,  etc. 

Step  8.  Work  on  long-term  goals.  Train  staff  members.  Explore  local,  regional, 
state,  or  national  resources  available  to  you.  Plan  to  involve  family 
members  in  health/wellness  activities.  Plan  budget  request.  Formulate 
a  5-year  plan  with  goals  and  rationale. 

Step  9.  Evaluate  the  program.  Write  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  reports.  Sub¬ 
mit  the  report  to  management,  program  participants  and  others  as  advised 
by  the  “Wellness  Committee.” 


♦The  Wellness  Committee  can  be  established  after  Step  1.  The  nature  of 
the  appropriate  time  to  convene  this  committee. 


George  Carter  is  a  professor  of  physical 
education  at  Triton  College  in  River  Grove, 
IL.  He  also  consults  with  companies  de¬ 
veloping  wellness  programs. 


Make  Professional  Certification  Your  Goal-^ 
Become  a  CESRA  JSRA 

and  Recreation  Association 

To  learn  more  about  becoming  a  Certified  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Adminis¬ 
trator,  write  or  call  NESRA  Headquarters,  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  (312) 
562-8130. 


Developing  Your  Own  Worksite 
Health/Wellness  Program 

Not  every  corporation  can  offer  the 
facilities  of  a  Xerox  Corporation, 
Kimberly-Clark,  Standard  Oil,  or  IBM. 
Not  every  business  or  industry  needs 
that  kind  of  facility  or  programming. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  proper  plan¬ 
ning  and  a  little  ingenuity,  there  isn’t 
even  any  need  for  a  fulltime  health/ 
wellness  director.  Yes,  you  may  need 
to  bring  in  a  consultant  to  get  started, 
or  retrain  a  current  employee,  but  there 
are  other  ways.  Often,  you  already  have 
an  employee  that  might  want  the  job. 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  any 
health/wellness  promotion  program  at 
the  worksite  is  the  support  of  top  man¬ 
agement.  If  top  management  has  an  in¬ 
terest  or  if  enough  employees  can  con¬ 
vince  top-management  that  there  is  a 
grounds  well  among  the  employees,  a 
program  can  be  developed  on  a  limited 
budget. 

The  steps  in  building  your  own  health/ 
wellness  program  at  the  worksite  are 
listed  in  Table  1.  Each  situation  is 
somewhat  unique  so  it  may  be  that  you 
will  need  to  make  adaptations.  This 
program  can  be  developed  through  your 
own  efforts  or  with  the  assistance  of  a 
health/wellness  consultant.  It  can  be 
added  to  programs  already  in  progress 
and  produce  favorable  results  for  em¬ 
ployees  at  large  or  small  worksites. 

& 


ployees  will  regain  their  health  more 
quickly,  disability  claims  may  be  re¬ 
duced  and  the  “scrap”  rate  should  be 
reduced  with  healthier  employees. 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Adventure  Bound  Offers  15% 
Discount  to  NESRA  Member 
Employees 

Adventure  Bound,  Inc.  specializes 
in  outfitting  rafting  trips  for  both  groups 
and  individuals  and  offers  a  15%  dis¬ 
count  to  NESRA  member  company 
employees.  Running  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  trips  in  seven  unique  canyons  on 
the  Colorado,  Green,  Yampa  and  North 
Platte  rivers.  Adventure  Bound  trips 
explore  the  hidden  reaches  of  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park,  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  and  other  wilderness  areas. 


Experience  whitewater  rafting  at  a  15%  discount 


Whitewater  trips  with  Adventure 
Bound  run  from  one  to  four  days  in 
length  and  are  geared  to  active  people 
of  all  ages.  Paddle,  oar  and  motorized 
trips  all  are  available. 

Shooting  the  rapids,  hiking  the  side 
canyons  and  enjoying  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  on  a  sandy  beach  are  just  part  of 
the  river  experience.  Meals  are  an  ea¬ 
gerly  awaited  event,  as  Adventure 
Bound’s  entertaining  guides  prepare 
delicious  bacon  and  egg  breakfasts,  in¬ 
viting  lunches  and  steak  filet  dinners. 
During  evenings  in  camp,  rafters  relax 
around  the  campfire,  sharing  stories  of 
the  day’s  adventures. 

With  22  years  of  professional  out¬ 
fitting  expertise,  Adventure  Bound  has 
an  excellent  record  for  safety  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Trips  may  be  customized  to  a 
group’s  wishes,  and  many  launch  dates 
are  available.  May  through  September. 

For  a  free  brochure,  call  toll-free  in 
the  continental  U.S.,  1-303-241-5633; 
in  Colorado,  1-800-332-1400,  or  write 
Adventure  Bound,  Inc.,  649  25  Rd., 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado  81505 . 


Free  Health  And  Fitness 
Report  Available 

Healthy  workers  are  productive  ones, 
so  it’s  important  to  keep  your  employ¬ 
ees  up-to-date  on  the  latest  fitness  facts. 
To  help,  American  Health  Consultants 
has  published  a  free  55-page  special 
report  on  maintaining  employee  health 
and  fitness. 

For  your  free  copy,  contact  Ameri¬ 
can  Health  Consultants,  67  Peachtree 
Park  Drive,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30309, 
or  call  toll  free  1-800-554-1032  and 
ask  for  David  Wilson. 

Fitness  and  Nutrition 
Pocket  Computer  Tells  All 

“Lifetrax'’™  is  a  useful  tool  for  all 
health-conscious  employees.  A  hand¬ 
held,  data-base,  electronic  personal 
computer,  “Lifetrax”™  tells  the  cal¬ 
orie,  carbohydrate,  cholesterol,  fat,  fi¬ 
ber,  protein  and  sodium  content  of  668 
solid  and  liquid  food  items.  The  user 
can  plan  his  next  meal  or  measure  total 
caloric  intake  for  the  day  and  learn  how 
many  minutes  of  any  one  of  17  com¬ 
mon  exercises  it  will  take  to  bum  off 
those  calories. 

The  Lifetrax  unit  is  “user  friendly.” 
Its  LCD  (Liquid  Crystal  Display)  asks 
a  series  of  questions  which  are  scrolled 
across  the  screen,  and  the  user  merely 
has  to  press  a  YES  or  NO  key  in  re¬ 
sponse,  or  enter  a  three-digit  or  two- 
digit  code. 


Keep  track  of  calories  with  Lifetrax 


The  computer  asks  users  if  they  are 
interested  in  all  seven  nutritional  fac¬ 
tors  or  in  just  the  calorie,  cholesterol 
and  sodium  content  of  a  given  food 
item.  The  user  may  bypass  the 
“FULL  7”  listing  and  direct  the  com¬ 
puter  to  screen  just  “THE  BIG  3”. 


Whenever  the  user  wishes,  the  unit 
will  give  the  caloric  bumoff  rates  for 
17  activities  from  biking  to  walking. 

The  Lifetrax  computer  is  invaluable 
to  people  involved  in  weight  control, 
athletics,  exercise  programs,  cardio¬ 
vascular  problems  and  the  many  other 
programs  related  to  fitness  and  nutri¬ 
tion. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call 
Data  Base  Marketing,  Inc.,  2211  N. 
Elston,  Chicago,  IL  60614,  (312)  38'4- 
2600. 


R  and  R  Concepts  Announces 

Ergonomically-Designed 

Footrest 

R  and  R  Concepts,  Santa  Barbara. 
California,  introduces  the  ROM  Model, 
the  second  in  a  series  of  Rest  ’n  Roll™ 
footware.  The  Rest  ’n  Roll™  (patents 
pending)  is  a  unique  and  ergonomically- 
designed  tilt  and  twist  footrest  which 
is  invaluable  for  computer-bound  pro¬ 
grammers  and  employees  who  sit  for 
extended  periods. 


Give  your  feet  a  break  with  Rest  ’n  Rollm 


Rest  ’n  Roll™  increases  productiv¬ 
ity,  circulation  and  efficiency  while  re¬ 
ducing  fatigue  and  stress.  The  20°  tilt- 
adjustable  platform  interacts  with  the 
user’s  feet  by  automatically  moving 
when  the  user  moves — no  stooping  over 
to  make  an  adjustment.  The  platform 
keeps  the  user’s  knees  higher  than  the 
hips,  ensuring  that  the  lower  back  is 
well-supported  and  improving  spine 
alignment. 

Rest  ’n  Roll™  is  portable,  weighs 
8  lbs.  and  is  made  of  solid  oak  or  wal¬ 
nut  (other  hardwoods  on  special  order). 

For  more  details,  contact  Dorothy 
Quam,  R  and  R  Concepts,  241  Conejo 
Road,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93 103, 
(805)  966-0101. 
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The  NESRA 

NETWORK 


Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Carol  Unch — (818)  843- 
2858  or  (818)  989-5770. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association' Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  261-3111. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/ Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Pam  New — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month  except  July  and  August.  Contact 
Robert  Gillespie— (800)  547-6019. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metropiex  Regional  Council 
For  Employee  Services  and  Recreation/Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month  except  December.  Contact  Bob 
Brown — (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Raymond  M.  Rakar — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Walt  Ar- 
nason— (303)  673-4267. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia;  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  795-2434. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 


Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  William  F.  Osterloh — (618) 
258-2905. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 

Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Penberthy — 
(602)  235-3172. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  79 1  - 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  489-5830. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary — (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  395- 
2258. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Elke  Pont-Sholl — (313)  478-2613. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann — (612)  373-7761  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612) 
729-5331. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (615)  361-2475. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 

Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car¬ 
ole  Jackson — (415)  273-3791. 


Philadelphia  Association  for  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  &  Services.  Meets  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  month.  Contact  James  Alexander — 
(215)  628-5760. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame— (716)  422-3159. 

San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Ralph 
Puente— (512)  271-1100,. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Susan  Scanlan — (619) 
280-0356. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Nona  Gilles¬ 
pie— (206)  345-6426. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Piras — (408)  742-5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey— (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


The  1985  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  1-5  at  the  Boston  Sheraton  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 

September  11-14,  1985.  NESRA  Region  III 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Park  Place  Hotel,  Trav¬ 
erse  City,  MI. 

September  19-22,  1985.  NESRA  Region  VII 
Conference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency  Mon¬ 
terey,  Monterey,  CA. 

October  10-13,  1985.  NESRA  Region  VI  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Hyatt  Regency  West,  Hous¬ 
ton,  TX. 

November  8-9,  1985.  NESRA  Region  V  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Minneapolis,  MN. 
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Services  and  Activities 


Purpose 

The  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
developments  in  the  field. 

Services  and 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT — Published  10  times 
a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success¬ 
ful. 

Periodicals — In  addition  to  EM¬ 
PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  Keynotes,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 

Consultation  Service — NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests — Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  are  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory — A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses. 


Research  Foundation,  Reports — 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 


Awards— Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 


Types  of 
Membership 

General — Available  to  persons 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation, 
personnel,  human  resources,  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  employee  fitness 
and  health  and  leaders  of  employee 
services/recreation  associations. 

Associate — Available  to  compa¬ 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  wish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benefit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 


Conferences  &  Workshops — 
NESRA’s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted .  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 


Certification  Program — NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 


Employment  Services — Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  and  to  organizations  in 
finding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
search  service  offers  referral  of 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions. 


Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic— Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 


Intern  Program — Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 
majors  are  referred  by  headquarters 
to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
program  development  on  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 


CUDDLY  AND  SOFT,  FURRY  SEUSS  I 
AT  PRICES  THAT  WOULD  MAKE  A  GRI 

;v,  -,4  Perfect  as: 

•  Prizes  for  Special  Events 
•  Gifts  and  Awards  for  Co-worker: 
•  Delightful  Decor  for  a  Seussed-up  C 


Simply  *  Call  (203)  521-7222  to  order — MasterCard  or  Visa  Gladly  accepted!  OR  •  Write  to:  Dr.  Seuss  Offer  Coleco 
Industries,  Inc.  23  Chelton  Ave.  West  Hartford,  CT  06110  ATTN:  Order  Processing  Dept.  Include  $8.95  for  each  figure  plus 
$2.00  shipping  and  handling  (add  applicable  state  sales  tax  in  CT,  MA,  NY,  CA,  and  IL).  ‘Offer  expires  October  1, 1985 

THE  FOLLOWING  CONDITIONS  OF  SALE  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  PART  OF  ALL  ORDERS:  1.  Coleco  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  In  Its  sole  discretion  and  without  prior  notice,  to 
change  the  prices  of  the  products  contained  in  this  price  list  and  to  otherwise  change  or  discontinue  any  products  listed.  2.  Coleco  Industries,  Inc.  believes  it  has  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  reasonable  anticipated  demand  for  these  products.  However,  this  offer  is  subject  to  product  availability. 

Please  post  on  your  bulletin  board  and  in  your  Employee  Store.  Include  in  your  company  newsletter.  _ 

Use  this  program  to  aid  employee  benefits!  >1"J 
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Destination  .  .  . 

32'SUBfSIDt 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 


BEST  WESTERN  PIRATE’S  COVE  RAMADA  INN®  TRAVELODGE 
LA  PLAYA  BEACH  LODGE  SURFSIDE  DAYTONA  OCEANFRONT 


Surfside  Resorts 

Welcomes  all  NESRA  members  with  our 
Very  Special  Vacation  Discounts  for  ’86  .  .  . 

Whatever  your  position,  take  “TIME-OUT” 
for  your  well-deserved  vacation. 


LODGING 
DISCOUNTS 
UP  TO 


25% 


NESRA  Very  Special  Vacation 
DISCOUNT  RATES  Include: 

*  DELUXE  Accommodations 

*  Two  Complimentary 
Welcome  Cocktails 


NESRA 

National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RESERVATIONS 

or  Further  Information  Call: 

TOLL  FREE  1-800-874-6996  Nationwide 
In  Florida  1-800-342-4902 

Not  valid  in  conjunction  with  other  discounts.  Offer  expires  Dec.  19,  1986. 

SURFSIDE  RESORTS  •  2500  No.  Atlantic  Ave.,  Daytona  Beach,  FI.  32018 


NESRA 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

PATRICK  B.  STINSON 

PRESIDENT 

LEROY  HOLLINS,  CESRA 
Martin  Marietta  Aerospace 
Denver,  Colorado 

PRESIDENT-ELECT 

RONALD  C.  JONES,  CESRA 
Oneida  Silversmiths 
Sherrill,  New  York 

IMMEDIATE  PAST  PRESIDENT 

PHYLLIS  K.  SMITH,  CESRA 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
Fullerton,  California 

SECRETARY 

BETTY  ATCHISON,  CESRA 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
Warsaw,  Indiana 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

RICHARD  M.  BROWN,  CESRA 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 

Dallas,  Texas 
ALICE  BUCCA,  CESRA 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
West  Concord,  Massachusetts 
ROBERT  J.  CRUNSTEDT,  CESRA 
Honeywell,  Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
IRENE  HEAVEY,  CESRA 
Sperry  Computer  Systems 
McLean,  Virginia 

DONALD  R.  STROSNIDER,  CESRA 
E.  I.  DuPont 
Aiken,  South  Carolina 
PAT  YANDELL,  CESRA 
Northern  Telecom  Inc. 

Richardson,  Texas 

DIRECTORS 

WALT  ARNASON,  CESRA 
Storage  Technology  Corporation 
Louisville,  Colorado 
ROBERT  BALDWIN 
,  Walt  Disney’s  Magic  Kingdom  Club 
Anaheim,  California 
MIKE  BASS,  CESRA 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma 
CHUCK  BOUCHARD,  CESRL 
Raytheon  Company 
Andover,  Massachusetts 
BRUCE  COXE 
Stromberg-Carlson  Corp. 

Sanford,  Florida 
FRANK  A.  DELUCA,  CESRA 
Avco  Lycoming 
Stratford,  Connecticut 
MIKE  GALL 
Steelcase,  Inc. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
REBECCA  GREGORY 
Rockwell  International 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
LT.  COL.  RAYMOND  LAPIERRE 
U.S.  Air  Force 
Kessler  AFB,  Mississippi 
A.  JODY  MERRIAM,  CESRA 
Oakland  City  Employees  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Oakland,  California 
SUE  POTTER,  CESRA 
Nationwide  Insurance  Company 
Columbus,  Ohio 
RANDY  SCHOOLS,  CESRA 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
Bethesda,  Maryland 
PEGGY  TREDER 
Comdisco,  Inc. 

Rosemont,  Illinois 
BROOKS  H.  VINSON,  CESRL 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
Pasadena,  California 
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In  this  issue  . 


This  month’s  cover  story,  “Turning  On  to  Off-Season  Travel,”  (page  20) 
explores  the  considerable  savings  and  advantages  gained  by  organizing  employee 
trips  during  off-peak  times  of  the  year. 

Employee  services  managers  who  want  to  ensure  they’ll  make  their  em¬ 
ployees’  travel  dreams  come  true  should  take  a  look  at  “Running  an  Employee 
Travel  Program,”  page  31.  And  to  satisfy  employee  services  professionals  own 
thirst  for  travel,  “Long  Beach:  California’s  Site  to  Sea”  offers  a  preview  of  the 
beautiful  site  of  NESRA’s  1986  Conference. 

Crystal  white  tropical  sands  .  .  .  Exotic  foreign  lands  .  .  .  Ancient  European 
ruins.  For  many  employees,  these  are  the  thoughts  that  their  travel  dreams  are 
made  of. 

Unfortunately,  many  employees  never  get  beyond  visions  of  “someday” 
because  they  feel  their  travel  fantasies  are  beyond  their  means.  But  there  is  a 
realistic,  practical  cure  for  employee  stay-at-home  blues. 


vee 
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Features _ 

IT  WAS  A  GREAT  IDEA  . . .  BUT  NOBODY  CAME 

by  Rebecca  S.  Gregory,  CESRA 

A  seasoned  employee  services  manager  shares  how  she  deals  with  canceled  activ¬ 
ities. 

LONG  BEACH:  CALIFORNIA’S  SITE  TO  SEA 

A  look  at  Long  Beach,  home  of  NESRA’s  1986  Annual  Conference. 

TURNING  ON  TO  OFF-SEASON  TRAVEL 

by  Marianna  Robin,  editorial  assistant 

You  can  help  employees  make  their  travel  dreams  come  true  by  offering  trips 
during  off-peak  seasons. 

NESRA’S  1985  TRAVEL  SURVEY  RESULTS 

Find  out  who’s  going  where  and  why. 

Departments _ 

NEWS  IN  BRIEF 
AD  INDEX 

PROGRAM  SPOTLIGHT 

South  Seas  Plantation  and  Resort  offers  its  employees  a  unique  travel  opportunity — 
a  chance  to  hunt  for  buried  treasure. 


FITNESS/HEALTH  BULLETIN 

by  Maggie  Greenwood 
Out-of-Town  Workouts. 


MANAGER’S  MEMO  31 

by  Joel  P.  Blake 

Running  an  employee  travel  program. 

EVIDENCE  35 

Western  Savings  saved  nearly  $800,000  in  1984  through  their  Employee  Assistance 
Program  (EAP). 


Journal  of  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association,  a  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  with  international  membership, 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  employee  ser¬ 
vices  recreation  and  fitness  programs  are  es¬ 
sential  to  effective  human  resources  man¬ 
agement. 


SOCIETY  OF 
NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
PUBLICATIONS 
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NESRA  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS 


Take  advantage  of  the  special  NESRA  room  rate  of 
$30.00,  plus  tax,  single  or  double  occupancy,  daily. 

Valid  7  days  a  week,  on  availability,  expires  December  26,  1985. 


Enjoy  the  friendly  Hacienda  hospitality  featuring: 

★  Fine  Dining— Charcoal  Room  —  24-hour 
Coffee  Shop  &  Daily  Buffet 

★  Spectacular  Show  —  "Fire  and  Ice" 

★  Bolero  Lounge  —  nightly  entertainment 

★  Exciting  Casino 

★  Two  Swimming  Pools 

★  Six  Free  Tennis  Courts 


SPECIAL  BONUS  if  you  stay  with  us  midweek 
(Sunday— Thursday)  in  June,  July  or  August. 

You  receive  a  Two  for  One  discount  coupon  for  the 
cocktail  show  of  FIRE  AND  ICE. 

For  individual  reservations  call  toll  free  800-634-6713, 
and  identify  yourself  as  being  a  NESRA  member. 

Full  service  convention  and  meeting  facilities 
available.  For  information,  call  the  Sales  Department 
toll  free  800-634-6655. 

NESRA 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBER 


Jjb0 

HRCiEIIDR 

RESORT  HOTEL  &  CASINO 
LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA 


put  iir^ 

on  Your  l*st 
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VQ 


Consumer 

information 

Catalog 


Our  list  can  help  you  do  the  other  things  yot 
have  on  your  list.  Such  as  fix  the  car . . .  check  or 
social  security. . .  start  the  diet. .  .find  out  about  th< 
loan . . . 

Our  list  is  the  Consumer  Information  Cataloc 
And  it’s  free.  So  are  many  of  the  more  than  20( 
government  booklets  in  the  Catalog.  Booklets  01 
employment,  health,  safety,  nutrition,  housinc 
government  programs,  and  lots  of  ways  you  ca( 
save  money. 

The  Consumer  Information  Center  of  the  IU 
General  Services  Administration  publishes  thj 
Catalog  quarterly  to  bring  you  the  most  up-to-datj 
word. 

So  to  shorten  your  list,  send  for  the  frel 
Consumer  Information  Catalog.  It’s  the  thing  to  do.| 

Just  send  us  a  postcard  or  letter  with  yoi 
name  and  address.  Write: 

Consumer  Information  Centei 
Dept.  PA 

Pueblo,  Colorado  81009 

U.S.  General  Services  Administration 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


conference  will  be  twice  the  state’s 
electoral  College  vote  (number  of  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Members  of  Congress),  with 
a  minimum  of  ten  delegates  in  smaller 
states.  Each  Governor,  Senator  and 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  will  appoint  one  delegate  and  one 
alternate.  President  Reagan  will  ap¬ 
point  100  delegates  and  100  alternates. 

For  more  information  on  when  and 
where  these  state  conferences  will  be 
held,  contact  The  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Small  Business,  1801  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Suite  1101,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20006,  Telephone  (202)  653- 
9550. 

New  Wave  Perks  for 
Executives 

Personal  financial  counseling  is 
growing  fast  in  popularity  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  perquisite,  reports  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.  Services  offered  most 
frequently  are  estate  planning,  income- 
tax  preparation  and  investment  advice. 


NESRA  Education 
and 

Research  Foundation 

The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  stands  ready 
to  arm  the  employee  services  and  recreation  professional 
with  the  kind  of  bottom-line  data  that  management  under¬ 
stands. 

The  sole  research  organization  in  the  field  of  employee  services 
and  recreation,  NESRA's  Foundation  funds  biannual  field 
surveys  delivering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  pro¬ 
gramming  trends;  studies  on  programs  and  productivity; 
and  ongoing  market  research, 

A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day  when 
employee  services  and  recreation  will  be  a  part  of  every  organi¬ 
zation. 

Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  to  the  NESRA  Education  and 
Research  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL 
60153. 


VACATION  in  FLORIDA 
near  DISNEY  WORLD, 
EPCOT 

and  other  big  attractions 


300  spacious  rooms  with  2  double 
beds,  color  TV,  swimming  pool,  lit 
tennis  courts,  bar/lounge,  and  dining 
room . 

15  minutes  to  Epcot...25  min.  to  Dis¬ 
ney  World...  18  min.  to  Sea  World... 
35  min.  to  Cypress  Gardens,  Circus 
World ...  15  min .  to  Downtown  Orlando. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

$28°°  plus  tax 
SPECIAL  RATE 

Per  room  for  1-4  persons 


Colony  Plaza 

RESORT  HOTEL 


West  Highway  50, 

Exit  80  Fla.  Turnpike 
Ocoee,  Florida  32761 

Phone  for  RESERVATIONS  TOLL-FREE 
(MON-FRI  9AM-5PM) 

Call  KLM  Worldwide  1-800-821-0136  ’ 
or  Hotel  Direct  (305)  656-3333 
Member  Golden  Tulip  Hotels 


ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


White  House  Sponsors 
National  and  State 
Conferences  on  Small 
Business 

President  Reagan  has  called  a  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Small  Business 
to  be  held  August  17-21,  1986,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  under  authority  of 
PL  98-276.  The  National  Conference 
will  be  preceded  by  57  state  level  con¬ 
ferences. 

The  conferences  are  being  held  in 
order  to: 

•  Increase  public  awareness  of  the 
key  contributions  that  smaller  enter¬ 
prises  make  to  the  overall  economy. 

•  Identify  the  problems  of  small 
business. 


•  Examine  the  status  of  minorities 
and  women  as  small  business  owners. 

•  Assist  small  business  in  carrying 
out  its  role  as  the  prime  source  of  new 
jobs. 

•  Enable  small  business  to  present 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  executive  and 
legislative  actions  needed  to  maintain 
its  economic  viability. 

Small  business  participants  in  the  day¬ 
long  state  conferences  will  identify  small 
business  problems,  develop  recom¬ 
mendations  for  government  action,  and 
elect  delegates  to  the  national  confer¬ 
ence  scheduled  for  August  1986  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Each  delegate  can¬ 
didate  must  be  a  resident  of  the  state 
in  which  the  conference  is  being  held, 
must  be  an  owner,  partner  or  corporate 
officer  of  a  small  business  that  employs 
fewer  than  500  people,  and  must  be 
willing  to  pay  expenses  to  the  national 
conference. 

A  total  of  1,823  delegates  will  be 
elected  or  appointed.  The  number  of 
delegates  to  be  elected  at  each  state 
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Car  phones  are  supplied  as  perks  by 
8  percent  of  firms  surveyed  yearly  by 
the  Hay  Group,  management  consul¬ 
tants.  Those  perks  losing  favor  are 
apartments  and  suites,  special  parking, 
use  of  company  planes  and  travel  for 
spouses. 

The  Wall  Stree  Journal’s  list  of  “new 
wave  perks  that  help  keep  baby-boomer 
executives  happy”  include  day  care,  a 
personal-computer  lease,  a  home  se¬ 
curity  system,  an  athletic  club  mem¬ 
bership,  financial  counseling,  and  legal 
services.  Some  companies,  it  says,  out¬ 
fit  executive  homes  with  physical  fit¬ 
ness  equipment. 

Aging  is  Easier  on  Women 
Who  Exercise 

Women  can  slow  down  the  aging 
process  by  exercising  regularly,  an  on¬ 
going  study  confirms. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Il¬ 
linois  in  Champaign-Urbana  studied  166 
women  between  ages  30  and  85  and 
found  that  those  who  exercise  regularly 


have  denser  bone-mineral  content  and 
leaner  body  mass  than  those  who  don’t 
exercise. 

“This  study  shows  that  a  lot  of  the 
fatness  (of  older  women)  is  due  to  life¬ 
style,  not  the  aging  process,”  says 
Rachel  Stillman,  a  researcher  at  Illi¬ 
nois’  Physical  Fitness  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory. 

Her  study  adds  evidence  to  earlier 
research  that  shows  exercise  may  re¬ 
duce  the  likelihood  of  osteoporosis,  a 
disease  characterized  by  porous  bones. 

Firms  Tackle  Travel  Expenses 

U.S.  companies  have  been  improv¬ 
ing  their  management  of  travel  and  en¬ 
tertainment  expenses  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  corporate  financial  man¬ 
agers,  according  to  an  American  Ex¬ 
press  survey  of  more  than  1,700  cor¬ 
porations. 

Many  companies  that  spend  heavily 
on  business  travel  have  been  imple¬ 
menting  new  strategies  to  reduce  their 
expenditures.  When  top  management 


has  given  its  full  backing  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  these  new  policies,  sig¬ 
nificant  savings  have  resulted,  reports 
American  Express. 

The  belt-tightening  trend  in  travel  and 
entertainment  expenditures  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  written  policies  over  the  past  two 
years  covering  travel  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  says  American  Express.  In  con¬ 
trast,  almost  40  percent  of  the  com¬ 
panies  surveyed  still  have  no  written 
travel  policy,  neglecting  to  take  the  most 
basic  steps  for  control. 

The  American  Express  report  ad¬ 
vises  managers  to  implement  travel 
policy  changes  in  successive  steps,  arid 
use  meetings  or  travel  seminars  to  in¬ 
troduce,  explain,  and  discuss  the 
changes. 

“Management  can  benefit  from  the 
exchange,  getting  ideas  for  modifica¬ 
tions  that  may  make  the  new  program 
work  better,”  notes  the  report,  which 
adds:  “If  travelers  are  made  aware  of 
how  much  the  company  spends  on  travel 


Meet  America's  New  Force 
In  Pharmaceuticals 

The  fastest  growing  research -oriented  pharmaceutical 
company  in  the  U.S.  has  an  opening  at  its  Corporate  Headquarters 
located  in  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.  (near  Raleigh /Durham). 

’  CORPORATE  ACTIVITIES 
MANAGER 

As  a  key  member  of  our  Administrative  Services  Team,  you  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for: 

•  Developing  programs  related  to  recreational  and 
fitness  needs  of  all  employees. 

•  Managing  fitness  centers  at  Headquarters  and 
Zebulon,  N.C.  locations. 

•  Establishing  and  implementing  procedures  related  to 
recreation  and  fitness  programs. 

•  Supervising  activities  for  fitness  center  supervisors 
and  instructors. 

Background  should  include  a  BA  Degree  in  Recreation  /  Physical  Education 
with  emphasis  on  exercise  physiology  or  Sports  Medicine  and  a  minimum 
of  5- 10  years  experience  in  managing  a  corporate  or  university  recreation 
and  fitness  program.  Candidate  must  be  familiar  with  medical,  legal  and 
liability  aspects  of  corporate  recreation  and  fitness  programs. 

Your  abilities  and  potential  will  be  recognized  with  a  competitive  starting 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Our  location  offers  a  mild  climate  year  round, 
access  to  some  of  the  finest  universities  in  the  country,  numerous  cultural 
activities,  and  nearby  recreational  facilities. 

For  prompt  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume,  including  salary 

history,  to: 

Professional  Placement  Representative 


’k  M Glaxo 

P.O.  Box  13398,  Res 


(No  Phone  Calls,  Please) 

(No  Private  Agency  Referrals,  Please) 

Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.  27709 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/V/H 
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and  entertainment,  they  will  usually 
understand  why  controls  are  needed.” 

Blue  Monday 

Monday  is  the  worst  day  of  the  week, 
say  the  vice  presidents  and  personnel 
directors  of  the  nation’s  largest  cor¬ 
porations.  In  a  survey  conducted  for 
Accountempts,  a  temporary  personnel 
service,  Monday  was  voted  as  the  worst 
workday  by  45  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents. 

Second  place  in  the  unpopularity  poll 
went  to  Friday,  with  19  percent. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  tied  with 
5  percent  of  the  votes  each,  while  only 
3  percent  of  those  surveyed  named 
Tuesday  as  the  worst. 

Company  Picnics  Go  All  Out 

Company  picnics  aren’t  just  hot  dogs 
in  the  park,  reports  The  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

JWT  Group,  an  advertising  firm,  took 
1,000  New  York  division  employees, 
all  dressed  in  white,  on  a  rented  train 
to  Belmont  Park  for  a  day  at  the  races. 
The  tab  was  $70,000  for  two  catered 
meals,  rental  fees,  a  live  band  and  prizes, 
including  a  Hawaii  trip.  A  California 
company  asks  Corporate  Sports  Unlim¬ 
ited  Inc.,  an  Atlanta  firm  that  stages 
big  picnics,  to  arrange  for  a  pilot  out¬ 
fitted  with  a  jet  pack  to  buzz  its  October 
fete. 

Corporate  Sports  charges  about 
$8 ,000  to  put  on  a  basic  picnic  for  1 ,000 
people.  A  tethered  hot-air  balloon  runs 
$700  extra.  Not  everyone  goes  all  out, 
however.  At  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey’s  annual  picnic 
next  month,  employees  will  bring  and 
cook  their  own  food  and  pay  $4  a  head 
to  boot.  Only  about  150  of  7,500  em¬ 
ployees  are  expected  to  attend. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  reports 
that  picnic  fare  in  general  is  getting 
fancier  and  more  expensive. 

To  gourmet  shops’  delight,  more 
picnickers  turn  up  their  noses  at  hot 
dogs,  fried  chicken  and  the  like — turn¬ 
ing  instead  to  exotic  dishes.  Traditional 
Picnics,  a  year-old  service  in  Seattle, 
reports  rising  demand  for  its  $35  bas¬ 
kets  of  tabouli  and  quiche.  In  New  Ha- 
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ven.  Conn.,  A  La  Carte  Foods  says  it 
has  no  problem  selling  sun-dried  to¬ 
matoes  at  $30  a  pound.  (“Nothing’s 
that  unusual  anymore,”  says  its  chef, 
Robert  Tripp.)  And  at  Concord  (Mass.) 
Spice  &  Grain,  the  take-out  drink  of 
choice  is  soy  milk.  “It’s  amazing  how 
much  we  sell  of  it,’  ’  says  a  spokesman. 

Ants  everywhere  must  be  overjoyed. 


Pasta  primavera  is  “jumping  out  of 
here”  at  about  $7.50  a  pound,  says 
Robert  E.  &  Lee  Food  Co. ,  Pittsburgh. 
In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Black  Forest 
Restaurant’s  take-out  shop  says  shrimp 
dishes,  at  about  $18  a  pound,  “go  as 
fast  as  we  can  make  them.”  It  also 
reports  brisk  sales  of  Cajun  “pop¬ 
corn,”  a  crayfish  dish. 


Discover  George  Vanderbilt’s  250-room  French  chateau 
and  English  gardens  in  the  enchanting  mountains  of 
Western  North  Carolina.  And  explore  our  new  winery. 
Discount  tickets  available  through  our  Corporate  Sales  Office. 

For  more  information,  call  (704)  274-1776  or  write 
Biltmore  Company,  1  Biltmore  Plaza,  Asheville,  NC  28803. 


HOUSE  *  GARDENS  *  WINERY 


ASHEVILLE  ♦  NOHTH  +  CAROLINA 
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Monitoring  Employees’  Blood 
Pressure  Saves  Companies 
Over  $1  Million 


health  saved  employers  more  than  $1 
million  in  health-care  costs,  a  $1.20 
yield  for  each  $1  invested  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 


Blood  pressure  checks  of  workers 
eventually  save  health-care  costs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Department-store  workers,  truck 
drivers,  carpenters  and  building  main¬ 
tenance  people  participate  in  the  Work- 
Site  Hypertension  Control  Program  in 
the  New  York  City  region.  At  22  treat¬ 
ment  centers,  many  located  near  work 
sites,  some  3,000  workers  are  treated 
for  high  blood  pressure  in  a  program 
paid  for  by  a  union-management  fund. 
In  1980,  1,000  workers  were  treated. 

The  aim  is  to  monitor,  about  once  a 
month,  workers  with  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure  in  hopes  of  reducing  strokes  and 
heart  failures.  Dr.  Michael  Alderman, 
medical  director,  says  in  8/2  years  only 
three  patients  out  of  every  100  had  a 
stroke  or  heart  problem,  compared  with 
5.4  such  incidents  among  the  general 
population. 

Dr.  Alderman  says  the  improved 


Majority  of  Workers  are 
Listening  While  They  Work 

The  sound  of  music  is  thriving  in  the 
majority  of  offices  and  in  many  plants 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Dart- 
nell  Institute  of  Business  Research. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  300 
companies  surveyed  allow  employees 
to  listen  to  a  personal  radio  or  watch'a 
TV  set,  or  have  music  coming  into  the 
area  from  an  outside  source  or  an  inside 
system. 

Just  over  25  percent  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  reported  having  controlled  piped- 
in  music  or  in-house  systems,  although 
some  of  these  also  allow  personal  ra¬ 
dios.  Table-model  radios  were  accept¬ 
able  by  60  percent  of  the  managers, 
especially  in  private  offices.  Walkman- 
type  personal  radio-cassette  players  were 
permitted  in  28  percent  of  the  com- 


FOR  YOUR  TOTAL  HEALTH  EVALUATION 

visitthe  BILTMORE  health  center 


A  Division  of  Samaritan  Health  Service 
THE  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  PROGRAM  INCLUDES: 

■  Physical  Examination  ■  Vision  Screening 

■  Treadmill  Stress  Test  ■  Tonometry  Test 

■  Laboratory  Profile  ■  Hydrostatic  Weighing 

■  Pulmonary  Function  Screening  ■  Audiometric  Test 

Plus  consultations  and  recommendations  by: 

BEHAVIORAL  HEALTH  SPECIALIST 
EXERCISE  PHYSIOLOGIST 
NUTRITIONIST 
.  PHYSICIAN 


For  Additional  Information  and  Availability  Please  Call  or  Write 

Vicki  Roberts  /  BILTMORE  HEALTH  CENTER 

24th  Street  &  Missouri  •  Phoenix,  Arizona  85016*  (602)  957-1 644 
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panies,  and  eight  percent  said  small  TV 
sets  were  acceptable  under  controlled 
conditions. 

In  many  cases,  company  manage¬ 
ment  preferred  “quiet,  soothing”  mu¬ 
sic  as  an  aid  to  productivity.  Also,  the 
majority  of  office  administrators  and 
executives  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  expressed  a  “personal  prefer¬ 
ence  for  calm,  soft  subdued  music  that 
did  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  others 
in  the  working  areas,”  according  to  the 
study. 

Bad  Lighting  Slows  Workers 
Down 

Inadequate  or  bad  lighting  may  ac¬ 
count  for  a  company’s  productivity 
problem.  Bad  lighting  and  glare  slow 
workers  down — they  need  breaks  more 
frequently  and  often  complain  of  head¬ 
aches. 

One  company  cut  their  sick  leave 
absences  significantly  by  modifying  then- 
lighting  system  to  reduce  glare,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Creative  Management 
newsletter. 


Employee  Ownership  Spreads 

Growing  numbers  of  employees  are 
becoming  partial  owners  of  their  com¬ 
panies  by  way  of  stock  ownership  plans. 

Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plans 
(ESOPs) — in  which  employees  acquire 
ownership  of  company  stock,  some¬ 
times  in  exchange  for  wage  conces¬ 
sions  or  relinquishment  of  pension  ben¬ 
efits — are  spreading  across  the  United 
States.  They  now  exist  in  more  than 
7,000  companies,  involving  nearly  10 
million  employees,  or  seven  to  eight 
percent  of  the  workforce,  according  to 
Business  Week. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  ESOPs,  a 
debate  has  been  brewing  over  whether 
these  plans  are  really  beneficial  to  em¬ 
ployees.  Proponents  note  that  ESOPs 
are  saving  jobs  and  spreading  wealth 
to  the  workers,  giving  them  a  share  of 
the  company’s  capital  growth  and  a  way 
to  defer  or  reduce  their  taxes.  They  also 
claim  that  ESOPs  build  team  spirit  and 
can  be  a  powerful  force  in  raising  pro¬ 
ductivity. 
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Proponents  point  to  a  recent  study 
of  360  high-tech  companies  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Employee  Ownership 
(NCEO)  which  concluded  that  com¬ 
panies  which  shared  ownership  with 
employees  grew  two  to  four  times  faster 
than  companies  in  which  employees 
owned  no  stock.  The  report  also  claims 
that  the  companies  with  ESOPs  had  a 
strong  “ownership  culture”  and  gave 
workers  a  powerful  voice  in  decisions. 

Critics  of  ESOPs  argue  that,  in  some 
cases,  management  has  used  ESOPs  to 
further  their  own  financial  investments 
and  well-being  at  the  expense  of  the 
employees’  interests.  In  addition,  de¬ 
tractors  say  ESOPs  rarely  give  com¬ 
panies  the  democratic  atmosphere  that 
was  promised  to  them — workers  typi¬ 
cally  have  no  input  regarding  work¬ 
place  decisions,  and  studies  show  that 
in  85  percent  of  all  ESOPs,  employee- 
owners  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote 
their  stock. 

“All  too  frequently,  these  compa¬ 
nies  refuse  to  use  employee  ownership 


to  its  fullest  potential  by  giving  em¬ 
ployees  real  ownership  rights  and  prac¬ 
tical  and  useful  participation  in  the 
company ,’  ’  notes  a  head  of  a  study  group 
on  worker  ownership  quoted  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Week. 

Employees  Site  Lack  of 
Communication 

Surveyed  employees  say  their  com¬ 
panies  are  doing  a  poorer  job  of  talking 
with  them,  reports  Towers,  Perrin, 
Forster  &  Crosby.  Listed  below  are  then- 
findings: 

AGREEING 
1984  1980 


68.2  64.6 


Company  tries  to  keep 

employees  well-informed  68.5%  74.19 

Official  communication 

doesn’t  tell  the  full  story  68.2  64.6 

Communication  is  a  two-way 

street  within  the  company  52.3  55.2 

Communication  is  candid  and 
accurate  within  the  company  48.9  54.4 


Automation  Marches  On 

A  recent  survey  by  Uniforce  Tem¬ 
porary  Services  reports  that  85%  of 
surveyed  companies  now  use  data  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment,  71%  now  use  word 
processing  equipment,  and  another  13% 
plan  to  obtain  word  processors  or  per¬ 
sonal  computers  with  word  processing 
capabilities  within  the  year. 


Who  Has  the  Best  Managers? 

Executives  polled  by  Lamalie  As¬ 
sociates,  Tampa,  Fla.,  management 
consultant,  picked  Chrysler  Corp. 
(32%),  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp.  (20%)  and  Xerox  Corp. 
(10%)  as  companies  with  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  top  management  teams.  Also 
scoring  high  were  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
TRW  Inc. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Fitness  Research  Center 

WE  PROVIDE  INNOVATIVE  HEALTH  PROMOTION  SERVICES 
TO  ENHANCE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


Organizational  Consulting  Healthlines 

an  approach  to  strategic  planning,  design  a  monthly  newsletter  on  current  topics 

and  promotion  of  wellness  programs  with  related  to  healthy  living 

materials  developed  to  specification 

ACCESS-UM 

Health  Risk  Appraisal  a  corporate  health  information  system 

Lifestyle  Analysis  Questionnaire  providing  bimonthly  literature  abstracts; 

profiles  of  health  risk  and  lifestyle  patterns;  individual  searches  and  retrievals  on 

raises  awareness  and  motivation  to  request 

improve  quality  of  life;  customized 

processing  services  and  IBM/PC  version  Lifestyle  Seminars 

available  presentations  on  health  and 

lifestyle  issues 

Comprehensive  Fitness 
Evaluation 

THE  FITNESS  RESEARCH  CENTER 

The  University  of  Michigan  •  401  Washtenaw  Avenue  •  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48109*  313/763-2462 
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It  Was  a  Great  Idea  ...  But  Nobody  Came 

by  Rebecca  S.  Gregory,  CESRA 


Another  canceled  activity. 

It  was  a  great  idea. 

Everyone  wanted  to  do  it. 

But  not  enough  signed  up. 

What  went  wrong? 

The  price  was  right. 

The  day  was  beautiful. 

The  planning  was  thorough. 

Why  didn’t  they  come? 

“I  have  to  be  away.” 

“My  budget  is  stretched  to  the  limit.” 
“I  did  it  last  year.” 

“I’m  just  too  busy.” 

“I  didn’t  know  about  it.” 


It  seems  I  cancel  two  activities  for 
every  one  I  successfully  pull  off.  Since 
we  started  our  employee  association  at 
Rockwell  International  three  years  ago, 
we  have  planned  one  activity  after  an¬ 
other,  only  to  cancel  them  for  lack  of 
participation. 

The  ideas  have  been  good.  They  have 
come  from  our  employees,  our  man¬ 
agement,  our  colleagues  and  our  staff. 

We  have  made  the  activities  as  eco¬ 
nomical  as  possible  and  planned  them 
to  the  nth  degree. 

It  is  very  disappointing  to  work  and 
work  on  a  project  only  to  cancel  it.  I 
have  given  my  soul  to  and  sweat  blood 
over  activities  that  received,  in  the  end, 
very  little  support  from  our  people. 

Was  it  my  fault? 

Was  it  theirs? 

Yes  and  yes. 

No  and  no. 

I  think  some  things  just  don’t  hold 
the  anticipated  appeal.  People  do  get 
busy  and  money  has  to  be  rationed.  It 
is  no  one’s  fault. 


I  have  gotten  to  the  point  that  I  try 
my  best,  promote  with  all  acceptable 
means,  and  if  the  event  does  not  get 
enough  support,  then  at  least  I  tried. 
Failed  projects  just  slide  off  my  back. 

I  don’t  seem  to  get  as  intensely  wrapped 
up  in  projects  anymore.  It  is  sad  in  a 
way;  I  guess  disappointment  can  build 
callousness. 

ft 

I  have  given  my  soul  to  and 
sweat  blood  over  activities 
that  received,  in  the  end, 
very  little  support  from  our 
people. 

_ W 

Now  I  feel  worse  for  the  other  em¬ 
ployees  who  work  with  me  on  projects 
and  suggest  ideas  than  I  do  for  myself. 
I  often  see  myself  in  them  as  they  ag¬ 
onize  through  a  project  they  find  ex¬ 
citing  which  other  employees  are  am¬ 
bivalent  about. 

“No”  is  usually  not  an  acceptable 
answer  to  employees.  It  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  satisfactory  “why.” 
“Why  don’t  you  do  this?”  answered 
by  a  “Because  only  twelve  people 
signed  up  last  time”  is  much  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  “No,  it  simply  won’t 
work.” 

TRY  AGAIN 

Sometimes  it  is  a  good  idea  to  try 
something  a  second  time.  Maybe  the 
timing  will  be  better;  perhaps  employee 
tastes  change.  If  there  has  been  a  dra¬ 
matic  change  in  the  company — an  in¬ 
flux  of  new  employees,  for  example — 
then  that  old  idea  might  work. 

In  order  to  insure  that  resources,  both 
financial  and  human,  are  not  spent  un¬ 


necessarily,  I  usually  require  employ¬ 
ees  to  register  for  an  activity  at  least 
two  weeks  in  advance.  If,  in  fact,  the 
event  does  not  receive  enough  support, 
then  I  can  cancel  the  bus  or  return  the 
tickets  and  publicize  the  cancellation. 

The  complaint  that  still  aggravates 
me  to  no  end  involves  publicity.  We 
post  information  on  bulletin  boards,  run 
ads  in  our  monthly  newsletter  and  dis¬ 
tribute  notices  to  our  organization’s 
board  of  directors  and  advisory  coun¬ 
cil.  These  are  our  standard  avenues  of 
publicity.  Still,  employees  request  in¬ 
formation  sent  directly  to  them,  which 
is  impractical  for  an  employee  base  that 
exceeds  6000.  Some  want  information 
posted  in  restrooms,  which  is  against 
company  policy.  Payroll  stuffers  seem 
to  get  discarded  as  quickly  as  junk  mail 
received  at  home. 

Again,  I  let  the  complaints  slide  off 
my  back.  Oh,  certainly  I  listen  to  them 
and  take  into  consideration  valid  con¬ 
cerns  and  suggestions.  I  try  to  put  on 
my  best  diplomatic  attitude  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  an  irate  or  disgruntled  em¬ 
ployee  who  takes  me  to  task  about  a 
missed  opportunity. 


One  of  my  biggest  personal  and 
professional  challenges  is  re¬ 
minding  myself  that  my  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  serve  our  employees. 
They  deserve  to  be  treated  as  valued 
customers.  They  need  to  be  listened  to. 
Their  ideas  deserve  to  be  considered. 

Still,  it  is  hard  to  always  face  that 
public  with  a  smile  and  try  to  please 
them.  I  don’t  like  to  cancel  activities, 
I  hate  to  disappoint  our  people,  and  I 
don’t  enjoy  spending  valuable  time  on 
projects  that  are  not  successful. 

Rebecca  S.  Gregory ,  CESRA,  is  the  em¬ 
ployee  services  manager  at  Rockwell  In¬ 
ternational,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  a 
NESRA  Region  V  Senior  Director. 
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Purpose 

The  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
developments  in  the  field. 

Services  and 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT 


Research  Foundation,  Reports— 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 


Awards — Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 


Conferences  &  Workshops— 
NESRA’ s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members ,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 


■Published  10  times 
a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  suceess- 


Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 


California’s  Site  to  Sea 


Beautiful  beaches,  an 
abundance  of  shopping  and 
nightlife,  and  first-rate 
restaurants  and  attractions 
await  NESRA  members 
attending  next  year’s 
conference  in  Long  Beach. 


In  the  land  of  wine  coolers,  yogurt 
peanut  clusters  and  bronzed  bodies,  one 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  find  a  city 
that  captures  the  Southern  California 
complexity  more  than  Long  Beach. 

Here  are  palm  tree-lined  avenues, 
abundant  with  ocean-front  mansions; 
quaint  streets,  overflowing  with  lean, 
bikini-clad  youths;  and  a  vibrant  down¬ 
town,  rich  with  historic  landmarks  and 
modern  towers. 

Long  Beach,  site  of  NESRA’s  45th 
Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit,  is  all 
these  things  and  more.  A  walking  tour 
of  the  city  reveals  its  diversity  more 
clearly,  so  get  your  old  tennis  shoes  on 
and  start  your  discovery! 

Glittering  Transformation  for 
the  Jewel  by  the  Sea 

Back  in  the  1920s,  Long  Beach  was 
the  Queen  of  beaches,  enjoyed  by  movie 
stars,  political  hotshots  and  wealthy 
California  residents.  They  came  to  en¬ 
joy  the  miles  of  wide,  sandy  beaches 


and  the  many  restaurants  and  clubs  found 
here.  Then  hard  times  began  and  down¬ 
town  Long  Beach  began  to  decay.  To¬ 
day,  after  more  than  $1.3  billion  in 
private  and  public  funds  have  been 
spent,  the  downtown  area  has  been 
transformed.  Already  evident  are  the 
fruits  of  a  plan  that  covers  420  acres 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  will  continue  to 
the  year  2010. 

Today,  people  flock  to  the  new  Long 
Beach  Plaza,  whose  140  +  stores  sprawl 
over  six  square  blocks.  At  the  entrance 
is  the  Long  Beach  Mural,  which  used 
to  grace  the  old  Long  Beach  Audito¬ 
rium.  Executed  by  out-of-work  artists 
during  the  Depression,  the  mural  still 
captures  the  essence  of  the  city  through 
its  theme,  “Recreation  In  Long  Beach." 

Walking  down  the  seven-block  long 
Promenade,  one  encounters  the  out¬ 
door  Amphitheater,  which  is  site  for 
free  entertainment  by  top-name  artists 
throughout  the  year. 

Continuing  down  the  Promenade 
leads  visitors  to  Ocean  Boulevard.  The 
contrast  between  old  and  new  is  ap¬ 
parent,  as  the  broad  avenue  is  lined 
with  historic  hotels  such  as  the  Break¬ 
ers,  built  in  1923-26  and  now  fully 
restored  to  its  old,  luxurious  self.  Next 
door  is  the  Convention  &  Entertain¬ 
ment  Center,  a  $51.5  million  complex 
where  the  home-grown  Symphony, 
Light  Opera,  Grand  Opera  and  Ballet 
companies  perform  throughout  the  year. 
International  trade  shows,  world  class 
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sporting  events,  top-name  rock  con¬ 
certs,  national  conventions — all  find  first 
class  facilities. 

Continuing  back  south  on  the  Prom¬ 
enade,  one  encounters  the  gleaming 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  The  538-room 
property  includes  a  pool,  lagoon,  two 
restaurants  and  two  lounges,  and  nuz¬ 
zles  up  to  the  Convention  Center. 


Waterfront  Activity  Makes  a 
Splash 

Across  the  street  from  the  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency  is  Shoreline  Park  and  Shoreline 
Village.  The  Village  is  a  quaint,  themed 
shopping/dining/entertainment  com¬ 
plex  with  an  antique  carousel  as  its 
highlight.  Day  or  night,  the  Village, 
the  ocean  and  the  Queen  Mary  across 
the  bay  make  for  a  picturesque  attrac¬ 
tion. 

Next  door  to  Shoreline  Village  is 
Shoreline  Park.  Owned  by  the  state  but 
operated  by  the  city,  the  park  includes 
36  acres  of  greens,  palm  trees,  lagoons 
and  fishing  piers.  There  is  a  recrea¬ 
tional  vehicle  park  (prime  spots  on  the 
water  go  for  $18  per  day;  other  spaces 


Shoreline  Village,  a  dining 
and  shopping  complex,  is  one 
of  Long  Beach’s  many 
spectacular  waterfront 
developments. 
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are  $14  per  day)  which  includes  picnic 
tables,  barbecues,  restrooms,  showers, 
laundry,  video  games  and  snack  bar. 

Shoreline  Park  also  includes  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  playground,  two  fishing  piers  (no 
license  required  to  fish  off  municipal 
piers),  rental  paddle  boats  during  the 
summer  and  bike  paths. 


From  Shoreline  Village,  one  can  catch 
the  “Bay  Shuttle,”  a  six-minute  boat 
ride  from  the  Village  to  the  Queen  Mary/ 
Spruce  Goose.  The  two  attractions  are 
now  operated  by  Wrather  Port  Prop¬ 
erties,  a  firm  which  has  spent  more  than 
$30  million  to  restore  the  Queen  Mary 
to  former  grandeur  and  to  develop  the 


Spruce  Goose. 

Fit  for  a  Queen— And  a  Goose 

The  Queen  Mary,  site  of  NESRA’s 
1986  conference,  was  the  most  luxu¬ 
rious  ocean  liner  ever  to  cross  the  At¬ 
lantic.  She  also  served  as  a  troop  trans¬ 
port  ship  during  World  War  II.  Today 
the  ship  includes  restaurants,  a  hotel, 
meeting  facilities  and  the  Queen  Mary 
Shipwalk,  a  self-guided  tour.  The  tour 
now  includes  exciting  Wheelhouse  and 
Engine  Room  re-enactments  of  a  near 
collision  at  sea. 

Additional  exhibits  incorporated  into 
the  Queen  Mary  Shipwalk  include  dis¬ 
plays  on  the  ships  original  printing  press; 
a  Purser’s  Desk,  used  for  storing  guests’ 
valuables;  the  First  Class  Long  Gal¬ 
lery,  an  area  used  for  recreation  and 
relaxation;  Radio  Room;  and  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Playroom. 

Next  door  is  the  awesome  Howard 
Hughes’  Spruce  Goose.  This  legendary 
plane,  the  world’s  largest  and  most 
controversial,  is  now  housed  in  the 
world’s  largest  dear-span,  aluminum 
dome.  The  gargantuan  flying  boat  was 
designed  to  transport  World  War  II 
troops  across  the  Atlantic  safely  above 
the  menacing  enemy  U-Boats.  The 
mammoth  airplane  flew  only  once,  on 
Nov.  2,  1947,  before  being  hidden  and 
guarded  for  33  years. 

New  in  the  Spruce  Goose  is  the  300- 
seat  Kodak  Theater,  which  features  a 
fast-paced  visual  presentation  on  the 
life  and  contributions  of  Howard 
Hughes.  A  variety  of  new  visual  dis¬ 
plays  allow  visitors  to  see  close-up  de¬ 
tails  of  the  interior  of  the  plane,  in¬ 
cluding  the  plane’s  interior  and  an 
overhead  view  of  the  cockpit. 

Special  entertainment  is  presented  in 
both  attractions  on  weekends  during  the 
spring  and  daily  during  the  summer. 

A  year-round  playground, 
Long  Beach’s  coast  and 
inland  water  facilities  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  recreation 
activities. 
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The  luxurious  Queen  Mary,  site  of  NESRA’s  1986  Annual 
Conference,  May  14-18. 


Adding  to  the  excitement  of  a  visit 
to  these  two  attractions  is  London- 
Towne,  a  themed  shopping/dining 
complex  with  a  definite  English  look. 
Departing  from  the  bow  of  the  Queen 
Mary  are  harbor  cruises,  fascinating 
tours  through  the  ports  of  Long  Beach 
and  Los  Angeles,  now  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  port  operations.  These  cruises 
are  offered  daily  during  the  summer 
and  on  weekdays  during  the  winter. 

Colorful  Neighborhoods 

Backtracking  via  the  Bay  Shuttle  to 
Shoreline  Village,  visitors  can  explore 
the  other  parts  of  Long  Beach.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  three  miles  east  from  downtown 
Long  Beach  is  Belmont  Shore.  Here 
the  Southern  California  lifestyle  is  en¬ 
joyed  to  the  fullest  as  outdoor  cafes 
nudge  up  to  interesting  shops,  galleries 
and  nightclubs.  Belmont  Shore’s  main 
street,  2nd  Street,  is  a  great  place  to 
get  to  know  the  locals.  Alamitos  Bay, 
with  its  great  sunning  and  swimming 
beaches,  adjoins  2nd  street.  During  the 
summer,  Bayshore  Drive  and  2nd  Street 
is  the  hub  of  activity  as  boardsailing, 
kayaks,  canoes — even  gondolas — are 
rented  for  summer  fun.  Across  the  2nd 
Street  bridge  is  beautiful  Naples  Island, 
which  is  encircled  by  canals.  Gondolas 
are  available  for  romantic  one-hour 
cruises  around  these  gondolas. 

Also  on  2nd  Street  is  Marine  Sta¬ 
dium,  built  for  the  1 933  Olympic  row¬ 
ing  events.  Today  it  is  used  for  water 
skiing  meets,  rowing  and  boating  events. 
Across  from  the  Stadium  is  Long  Beach 
Marina,  the  world’s  largest  municipal 
marina. 

Across  from  the  Marina  is  Marina 
Pacifica,  a  beautiful  outdoor  shopping 
complex  where  boaters  can  dock  their 
sloops  to  come  in  and  dine  at  any  of 
several  excellent  restaurants.  Down  the 
street  from  Marine  Stadium  is  Seaport 
Village,  a  quaint  shopping  village  lo¬ 
cated  right  on  a  point  off  Alamitos  Bay. 
The  location  makes  for  some  of  the 
most  romantic  waterfront  dining  in  the 
city. 


Romantic  Ranchos 

Not  far  from  Belmont  Shore  is  the 
first  of  two  historic  ranchos  that  Long 
Beach  is  fortunate  to  offer  visitors. 
Rancho  Los  Alamitos  dates  back  to  the 
1700s,  when  Spain  held  California.  Over 
the  years  it  evolved  from  a  cattle  ranch 
to  farm  to  sheep  ranch  to  shire  horse 
breed  farm.  Today  it  serves  as  a  great 
living  museum  looking  to  California’s 
early  days.  Admission  is  free. 

Located  in  north  Long  Beach  is  the 
second  rancho,  beautiful  Rancho  Los 
Cerritos.  Admission  is  free,  and  there 
is  a  picnic  area  for  groups  available. 

Long  Beach  also  has  a  lively  artists’ 
colony,  led  by  the  Museum  of  Art  staff. 
The  Museum,  located  on  Ocean  Bou¬ 
levard,  is  housed  in  a  historic  ocean- 
front  mansion.  Plans  are  now  under¬ 


way  to  build  a  new  modem  facility  to 
house  the  museum’s  collection  of 
Southwestern  and  modem  artists. 

Nightlife  is  varied  here — night¬ 
clubs,  soft  lounges,  outdoor  bars,  dance 
pavilions,  and  theater  can  be  found  in 
Long  Beach  nightly. 

NESRA  Tips 

For  more  information  on  Long  Beach 
and  its  many  attractions,  write  for  a 
free  Visitor’s  Guide  from  the  Long 
Beach  Area  Convention  &  Visitors 
Council,  Dept.  N,  180E.  Ocean  Blvd., 
Suite  150,  Long  Beach,  CA  90802. 

For  more  tips  on  what  to  do  in  Long 
Beach,  see  pages  16-18. 
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Long  Beach’s  ideal  location  makes  restaurants,  pubs  and  exhibits  offer  a 
if  a  convenient  home  base  for  visiting  day’s  worth  of  exploring.  Adjacent  to 
the  best  of  Southern  California’s  at-  the  Ship  is  charming  Londontownc  with 
tractions,  including  Disneyland  and  a  row  of.  shops,  pubs  and  night  spots 
Knott’s  Berry  Farm  to  the  south,  Uni-  that  carry  on  the  atmosphere  ot  merry 
versal  Studios  Tour  and  Six  Flags  Magic  old  England. 

Mountain  to  the  north,  and  Catalina 

Island  26  miles  off  shore.  Many  visi-  Recreational  Attractions  And 
tors,  however,  never  leave  Long  Beach  Activities 
after  discovering  the  many  attractions 

here.  7  ,  The  Long  Beach  coastline— five  and 

,,  .  ,,  .  .  ,  ,  a  half  miles  of  beaches,  marinas,  bays 

Howard  Hughes’  Legendary  and  inlets_proVides  unlimited  recre- 


Jn  addition,  The  Spruce  Goose  shares 
the  limelight  with  Howard  Hughes,  the 
enigmatic  mi  llionaire/aviator/plahe  de¬ 
signer/movie  producer,  whose  life  is 
ikplored  m  exhibits  which  surround  the 
plane. 


litting  alongside  ithe  Spruce  Goose 
lother  monumental  work:  The  Queen 
ry,  one  of  the  largest  cruise  ships 
r  built,  and  certainly  the  most  fa- 
rs.  The  ship’s  first-class  appoint- 
lts  remind  visitors  of  the  elegance 
ts  heyday.  Large  photos  reveal  the 
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a  similar  shuttle  service  to  Catalina  on 
smaller  boats,  btit  only  from  San  Pedro. 

Gold  N  . Stuff  Family  Recreation 
Center  offers  a  complete  family  play 
area  with  four  18-hole  miniature  golf 
courses,  little  Indy  go-karts,  a  water- 
slide,  bumper  boats,  arcade. games  and 
a ,  Model  “  T  ”  cat  ride .  Lone  Beach 


Performing  And  Fine  Ai 

The  Long  Beach  Convent 
teftainment  Center  is  home  t< 
Beach  Symphony ,  Opera,  C 
Opera  and  Ballet  companies, 
term  events  scheduled  sue: 
concerts,  car  shows,  rodeos 
cus.  Long  Beach  also  has 
community  theater  groups.  Tv 
event  lines,  (213)  432-2233. 
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Special 

Member 

Rates 


Well  send  you  information  on  our 
varied  sports  and  health-oriented 
opportunities  for  your  company’s 
employee  services,  recreation  and 
fitness  programs.  It’s  all  here ...  on  a 
private  island  paradise  near  historic 
Charleston,  S.C.  Miles  of  uncrowded 
beach,  two  18-hole  championship 
golf  courses,  19  HAR-TRU  tennis 
courts,  horseback  riding  through 
forest  trails  or  along  the  beach,  two 
swimming  pools,  bicycling,  aerobics, 
deep  sea  fishing  and  much  more! 


borhood  in  LjOng  B 
restaurants  and.  pi 
youth! ul  clientele 
streets  are  known  foi 
and  small  lestuutan 


lot  uatclimc  i  raise  ships  and  In 
depart  Seal  Beach  is  another 


Southern  California 


(800)  845-5531 

(in  S.C.  800-922-2401) 

@Seabrook 
Island  Resort 

Box  32099  •  Charleston,  S.C.  29417 


Please  send:  NESRA 

□  Family  Vacation  Brochure 

□  Golf/Sports  Information 

□  Seabrook  Conference  Brochure 

Name  — - - 


Company 
Address  — 
City - 


A  Management  Property 
of  Western  Conference  Resorts,  Inc. 
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Take  Home  the  NESRA 

Conference 

. . .  with  cassette  tapes  of  the  major  educational  sessions  of 
the  44th  Annual  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit. 


□  Leisure:  Free  Time  Or  Time  On 
Your  Hands? — Dr.  Jeanne  Sherrow, 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

□  Leisure  Counseling — Part  I  &  Part 

II — Johnathan  Korfhage,  Oakland  Parks 
&  Recreation. 

□  Meetings:  A  Better  Way — Part  I 
&  II — Eric  Hall  Anderson,  Honeywell 
Information  Systems. 

□  Developing/Improving  Your  Ser¬ 
vice  Recognition  Awards — Frank 
Havlicek,  Motorola  Corporation. 

□  Reaching  Today’s  Employees — 

Dan  Dickenson,  Productivity  Com¬ 
munication  Center. 

□  Making  Your  Plans  Work — Part 

I  &  II — Gerald  Post,  Honeywell  In¬ 
formation  Systems. 

□  From  Market  to  Market — Charles 
Bashian,  NESRA  Marketing  Manager. 


□  Salesmen  All  Are  We — Norman 
Williams,  Norman  Williams  and  As¬ 
sociates. 

□  Recreation:  A  Risky  Business — 
Dr.  Tony  Marshall,  Florida  Interna¬ 
tional  University. 

□  How  Not  To  Have  a  A  Heart  At¬ 
tack  Before  The  Age  of  60 — Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Castelli,  Framingham  Heart  Study. 

□  Exercise  Your  Heart  And  Heart 
Attacks — Dr.  Joseph  Alpert.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts,  Medical  Center. 

□  Managing  Stress  And  Burnout — 
Part  I  &  II — Dr.  David  Frances,  EAP 
Systems. 

□  The  Business  Of  Business  Presen¬ 
tation:  Presenters,  Audiences,  Con¬ 
tent  and  Vibrations — Ron  Lebleu, 
Software  People  Concepts,  Inc. 


□  Being  A  Volunteer — Anthony 
Ippolito,  Jr.  Digital  Equipment  Cor¬ 
poration. 

□  How  To  Get  The  Most  Out  Of 
Your  Volunteers — Kathleen  Carney, 
Honeywell  Information  Systems. 

□  Managing  The  Megatrends  Of  The 
80’s — Richard  Blue,  Consultant. 


□  The  Real  Truth  Behind  The  Drug 

Scene  In  The  80’s — Bob  Stutman,  New 
England  DEA. 


□  Motivation  In  The  Workplace — 

Sarah  Weddington. 

□  Employee  Assistance  Programs  in 
the  Workplace — Dick  Henderson, 
Honeywell  Information  Systems. 


Order  Today! 


Send  tapes  to:  Name _ 

Company _  Address _ 

City _  State _  Zip  Code 

Total  Enclosed  $ _ 


Complete  the  form  above  and  send  $8.50  per  tape  to:  Cassette  Services,  815  N.  Douglas, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004.  Special  Offer:  Buy  the  entire  set  of  tapes  (18  total)  for  only  $99— 
a  savings  of  $3  per  tape. 


Turning  On 
To  Off-Season 
Travel 

by  Marianna  Robin,  editorial  assistant 

is  the  off-season  for  most  of  Europe — 
one  usually  imagines  strolling  down  the 
promenades  on  a  delicious  summer  day, 
not  struggling  through  the  icy  blasts  of 
November. 

On  the  other  hand,  wintertime  is  the 
peak  season  for  Florida  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  When  midwesterners  tire  of 
keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip  through  bliz¬ 
zards  and  sub-zero  temperatures,  the 
logical  solution  is  to  head  to  an  exotic 
“hot-spot.”  What  better  way  to  fend 
off  frostbite  than  to  stretch  lazily  on  a 
heat-glazed  beach,  comfortably  work¬ 
ing  on  a  golden  tan? 

While,  to  some  minds,  there  may  be 
no  substitute  for  such  a  winter  get-away, 
many  employees  are  simply  not  able  to 
afford  such  a  luxury.  “Off-season  is 
the  only  time  many  of  our  employees 
can  afford  to  travel,”  contends  Janet 
Nelson,  volunteer  coordinator  of  em¬ 
ployee  activities  at  Battelle  Northwest 
in  Richland,  Washington.  “By  setting 
up  off-season  trips,  we  have  enabled 
employees  to  travel  to  places  where  they 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  able 
to  go.” 

And  for  employees  who  are  not  boupd 


Do  your  employees  dream  of  taking 
off  for  foreign  lands;  soaking  in  the 
shimmering  rays  on  crystal  white  trop¬ 
ical  sands;  or  gasping  at  the  beauty  and 
antiquity  of  European  architecture? 

Or  perhaps  they  long  to  travel  within 
theU.S.  .  .  .  to  visit  their  Disney  friends 
in  Florida,  or  stare  awestruck  at  the 
vast  wilds  of  Yosemite  National  Park 
in  California. 

Although  employees  may  indulge  in 
visions  of  “someday  .  .  .,”  many  feel 
that  their  traveling  fantasies  are  way 
beyond  their  means  and  end  up  moving 
no  further  from  home  than  to  work  each 
day. 

What  employee  services  managers 
may  not  realize  is  that  there  is  a  real¬ 
istic,  practical  cure  for  their  employ¬ 
ees’  stay-at-home  blues:  Off-season 
travel. 

“Off-season”  (also  referred  to  as  low- 
season  or  value  season)  is  the  time  of 
the  year  that  the  fewest  number  of  tour¬ 
ists  frequent  an  area.  During  these  times, 
many  areas  literally  go  “on  sale,”  of¬ 
fering  discounts  in  accommodations  and 
activities. 

Generally  speaking,  the  wintertime 
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Yosemite  National  Park  is 
even  more  beautiful  during  its 
winter  off-season. 


by  their  pocketbooks  but  simply  do  not 
relish  facing  the  inevitable  peak  season 
crowds,  off-season  is  a  great  time  to 
leisurely  enjoy  uncrowded  resorts  and 
attractions. 

Employee  services  managers  may 
ask,  what’s  the  hitch?  The  seasons  must 
be  “off”  for  some  reason,  right?  Of 
course,  there  are  some  places  you  would 
not  want  to  go  to  during  ebb  times.  For 
example,  the  Greek  Islands  in  February 
are  damp  and  drizzly.  And  go  to  France 
in  August  and  you  may  be  surprised  to 
find  many  of  the  neighborhood  restau¬ 
rants  and  shops  closed-— the  owners  are 
enjoying  their  own  vacations  in  the  Ri¬ 
viera. 

But,  through  some  careful  research 
and  planning,  an  employee  services 
manager  can  avoid  such  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  put  together  a  successful  off¬ 
season  travel  program. 


Reduced  Airfares  and  Slashed 
Prices 

There  are  many  advantages  to  trav¬ 
eling  off-season.  For  one,  a  variety  of 
vacation  costs  are  reduced:  airline  and 
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cruise  fares,  train  and  bus  tickets,  and 
even  rental  car  charges  may  all  go  down. 
Hotel  and  resort  rates  are  often  low¬ 
ered,  and  activities  offered  through  re¬ 
sorts,  such  as  snorkeling,  boating  and 
scuba  diving,  may  be  offered  at  re¬ 
duced  rates. 

Even  resort-area  shops  and  Euro¬ 
pean  boutiques  slash  prices  during  off¬ 
season,  attempting  to  clear  their  stock 
and  prepare  for  the  next  seasonal  surge 
of  shoppers. 

With  the  disappearance  of  peak  sea¬ 
son  crowds,  there  are  no  monumental 
waits  for  tennis  courts  and  golf  courses 
and  no  mile-long  lines  for  sights  and 
attractions.  And  it  is  often  possible  to 
walk  into  even  a  4-star  restaurant  with¬ 
out  reservations  and  get  attentive  ser¬ 
vice  from  unharried  waiters. 

Also,  when  the  many  prime  time  va¬ 
cationers  go  home,  the  native  inhab¬ 
itants  cease  being  merely  tourist-pleasers 


and  settle  down  to  a  more  natural  rou¬ 
tine.  Because  of  this,  a  less  hurried  way 
of  life  prevails,  affording  a  better  chance 
for  travelers  to  appreciate  the  customs 
and  culture  of  a  certain  area,  and  to 
encounter  the  locals  one-on-one. 

So,  if  your  employees  are  seeking 
more  people-oriented  vacation  experi¬ 
ences  and  are  open  to  all  the  great  val¬ 
ues,  off-season  traveling  is  the  way 
to  go. 

Cruising  For  Less 

When  deciding  on  which  off-season 
trips  to  make  available  to  employees, 
employee  services  managers  should 
definitely  consider  cruises. 

According  to  Anne  Grace,  account 
executive  for  Connexion  cruises,  plan¬ 
ning  a  cruise  for  off-season  typically 
guarantees  a  smaller  number  of  people 
on  board,  which  may  result  in  one  in¬ 


timate  dinner  setting  instead  of  the  usual 
two  on  the  full-capacity  voyage.  Also, 
there  will  generally  be  less  crowded 
conditions  on  the  ports  and  in  port-area 
shops. 

While  cruises  are  generally  thought 
to  be  cost-efficient,  they  are  especially 
so  during  the  mid-April  to  Christmas 
off-season.  Grace  says  these  off-season 
discounts  are  ‘  ‘well  worth  looking  into,’  ’ 
especially  for  participating  NESRA 
member  companies  who  enter  a  special 
agreement  with  Connexion.  These 
companies,  promising  to  display  bro¬ 
chures  of  the  four  cruiselines  and  the 
variety  of  trips  being  offered  through 
Connexion,  receive  a  5-20%  discount 
on  cruise  rates.  This  savings,  on  top  of 
off-season  values,  proves  irresistible  to 
many  NESRA  member  companies. 

Rates  are  especially  appealing  since 
they  come  in  all-inclusive  package  deals. 
Employees  find  it  relieving  to  take  a 


The  three  Hilton  Inns  In  Central 
Florida  have  the  worlds  of  family 
fun  surrounded. 

Mow  you  can  give  your  employees 
a  chance  to  save  this  summer. 

For  details  please  contact 

Central  Sales 

HILTOM  IMM5  ORLAMDO/KI55IMMEE 

7400  International  Drive 
Orlando,  Florida  32819 
or  call 

1-800-332-4600  in  Florida 
1-800-327-1363  outside  Florida 
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Springlike  weather,  with  temperatures  ranging  from  68-78°,  typ¬ 
ifies  Bermuda’s  off-season,  which  runs  from  November  16-March 
15  in  1986. 


trip  that,  except  for  personal  expendi¬ 
tures,  is  already  paid  for:  One  flat  price 
covers  on-board  accommodations,  ocean 
transportation,  all  meals,  services  and 
entertainment  provided  on  the  ship,  and 
port  taxes. 

And  as  each  year  goes  by,  cruises 
are  increasingly  affordable  and  acces¬ 
sible  to  employees.  No  longer  reserved 
for  black  tie  and  chiffon-clad  aristo¬ 
crats,  cruises  are  becoming  more  cas¬ 
ual  to  accommodate  the  young,  mid¬ 
dle-class  passengers  who  may  be  unable 
to  dress  to  the  hilt  every  night. 

With  most  cruiselines  offering  a  wide 
variety  of  trips  (Connexion  offers  over 
80  trips  through  four  popular  cruise¬ 
lines — Royal  Viking,  Royal  Carib¬ 
bean,  NCL  and  Princess),  every  em¬ 
ployee  can  pick  the  ship  and  vacation 
package  most  suited  to  his  or  her  tastes 
and  needs. 

The  Season  of  Sweet  Savings 

For  employees  wanting  a  more  land- 
based  travel  experience,  employee  ser¬ 
vices  professionals  can  offer  Caribbean 
island  vacations. 

A  trip  to  a  Caribbean  island  is  like 
a  step  into  paradise.  The  sun  almost 
always  shines  in  a  stunningly  blue  sky, 
its  rays  skipping  playfully  on  the  sa¬ 
tiny,  sheer  Caribbean  waters.  The  fo¬ 
liage  of  the  islands  is  lush  and  boun¬ 
tiful,  spilling  everywhere  in  shocking 
flashes  of  brilliant  color.  And  many  of 
the  islands  have  dozens  of  intimate  and 
secluded  beaches.  On  St.  Martin,  for 
example,  there  are  thirty-seven 
beaches — one  for  every  square  mile. 
Beachcombers  can  walk  for  miles, 
without  even  seeing  another  footprint. 

This  is  a  scenario  that  would  make 
any  employee’s  mouth  water.  But  what 
is  truly  amazing  about  a  trip  to  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  is  that  off-season  accommo¬ 
dations  often  drop  an  incredible  30  to 
55%. 

And  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
Caribbean  is  just  as  alluring  in  the  sum¬ 
mertime  as  it  is  in  the  winter.  While 
many  are  mistakenly  convinced  that 
Caribbean  summers  are  unbearably  hot, 


temperatures  are  actually  balmy  all 
year— they  vary  little  more  than  5°  be¬ 
tween  winter  and  summer. 

So  by  visiting  during  off-season  (ap¬ 
propriately  labelled  the  “Season  of 
Sweet  Savings”  by  the  Caribbean 
Tourism  Association),  employees  can 
savor  the  exquisite  climate  and  un¬ 
beatable  discounts. 

Like  all  off-season  travel,  there  are 
many  other  benefits  to  visiting  at  this 
time.  Accommodations  are  easier  to 
obtain,  restaurants  are  less  booked  and 
offer  better  service,  facilities  and  ac¬ 
tivities  are  less  crowded  and  sometimes 
available  at  special  discounts,  and 
swimming  pools  and  beaches  allow 
sunbathers  the  utmost  privacy.  During 
off-times  a  more  leisurely,  unhurried 
pace  settles  on  the  islands  as  the  crowds 
of  tourists  disappear.  And  in  off-sea¬ 
son,  the  atmosphere  of  the  island  is 
much  more  cosmopolitan,  resulting  from 
an  influx  of  European  vacationers.  Em¬ 
ployees  often  find  this  continental  fla¬ 
vor  an  intriguing  alternative  to  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  American  and  Canadian 


(Photo  courtesy  of  Bermuda  Travel  Planners) 

tourists  of  the  Caribbean  peak  season. 

All  these  seasonal  benefits,  added  to 
the  incredible  number  and  variety  of 
available  activities — the  waterskiing, 
jet  skiing,  sailing,  snorkeling,  scuba 
diving,  wind  surfing,  deep  sea  fishing, 
tennis  and  golf  by  day,  and  the  dining, 
dancing  and  gambling  by  night — and 
up  to  a  vacation  fantasy-come-true  for 
employees. 


Sand,  Surf  and  Disney  World 
on  a  Budget 

For  those  employees  who  love  the 
sand  and  surf  but  who  would  like  to 
vacation  a  little  closer  to  home,  the 
perfect  get-away  may  be  an  off-season 
Florida  trip. 

Florida’s  off-season  stretches  from 
late  spring  to  late  autumn.  Although 
temperatures  reach  simmering  peaks 
during  the  summertime,  the  off-peak 
fall  season  is  an  idyllic  time  to  head 
for  Florida.  The  weather  is  not  too  hot, 
yet  warm  enough  for  spending  many 
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relaxing  hours  lapped  by  cooling  tides 
on  uncrowded,  sugar- white  beaches. 

For  those  who  want  to  do  more  than 
sunbathe  and  swim,  there  are  endless 
opportunities.  Diversions  such  as  deep 
sea  fishing,  tours  of  the  Everglades, 
surfing,  sailing  and  horseback  riding 
are  all  available  at  great  savings  during 
the  off-season.  Even  the  highways  are 
uncrowded  during  off-peak  times,  al¬ 
lowing  for  more  leisurely  sightseeing. 

Arid  employees  who  escape  to  the 
fantasyland  of  Walt  Disney  World  from 
September  to  early  November  will  find 
the  most  uncrowded  conditions  of  the 
year.  While  an  average  day  during  the 
peak  season  can  draw  as  many  as  80,000 
people,  the  average  number  of  daily 
atteftdarits  duririg  the  off-season  runs 
from  15,000  to  25,000.  Employees  find 
it  a  lot  more  fun  to  wander  unjostled 
through  the  park  and  to  wait  minutes 
for  attractions  instead  of  hours.  This 
goes  for  other  Central  Florida  attrac¬ 
tions  as  well,  such  as  Sea  World,  Cir¬ 
cus  World  and  Marineland,  which  are 
equally  as  uncrowded  during  the  off¬ 
season. 

While  some  resorts  may  close  during 
the  fall  to  prepare  for  the  upcoming 
peak  season  rush,  most  remain  open 
arid  offer  attractive  discounts  to  guests. 
For  example,  Joan  Christianson,  re¬ 
servations  agent  for  the  Surfside  Re¬ 
sorts  in  Daytona,  says  that  rooms  of¬ 
fered  at  a  special  NESRA  rate  of  $47.00 
are  available  for  NESRA  members  for 
$28.00  during  the  fall. 

Not  only  activities  and  accommo¬ 
dations  have  slashed  prices,  notes 
Christianson,  but  many  restaurants  as 
well.  Many  “offer  fantastic  two-for- 
one  specials  and  Vi  price  meals,  and 
provide  unhurried,  attentive  service,” 
she  adds. 

Off-season  European-Style 

There  are  many  employees  who  like 
the  idea  of  such  uncrowded  conditions 
and  lowered  prices,  but  who  would 
really  like  to  vacation  abroad.  Em¬ 
ployee  services  managers  can  help  these 
individuals  by  putting  together  a  trip  to 
Europe.  Exchange  rates  abroad  are  ex¬ 
tremely  favorable  at  this  time,  and  ac- 


By  setting  up  off¬ 
season  trips,  we 
have  enabled 
employees  to  travel 
to  places  where 
they  otherwise 
would  never  have 
been  able  to  go. 

(Above:  Disneyland  is  less  crowded 
during  the  off-season.) 

cording  to  Fred  Teichen,  president  of 
All  Suburban  Travel,  “you  can  find 
incredible  savings  on  off-season  air¬ 
fares  to  Europe.”  But  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers  must  keep  on  top  of 
current  airfares  (no  easy  task  since  air¬ 
fares  are  constantly  fluctuating)  and  be 
familiar  with  available  discounts  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  best  savings  for  employ¬ 
ees.  Buying  a  ticket  for  August  15,  the 
European  “shoulder  season”  (brief  pe¬ 
riod  between  high  and  low  season),  can 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  a  ticket 
bought  for  August  16,  the  off-season. 

Generally  speaking,  Europe’s  off¬ 
season  runs  from  September  to  March. 
Hotel  rates  often  go  down,  and  many 
European  stores  hold  their  major  sales 
during  the  winter.  The  off-season  vis¬ 


itor  may  linger  at  the  Louvre  or  the 
Notre  Dame,  soaking  in  the  beauty, 
without  having  to  crane  his  neck  for  a 
view  past  five  other  shoving  tour  groups. 

Another  advantage  of  such  an  off¬ 
season  visit  is  that  wintertime  is  Eu¬ 
rope’s  cultural  and  music  season.  Fab¬ 
ulous  ballet  and  symphony  seasons  start 
in  September  and  October.  And  ticket 
prices  for  performances  are  generally 
less  inflated  than  the  summer  music 
festival  tickets. 

But  besides  the  cultural  and  econom¬ 
ical  benefits  are  the  advantages  of 
meeting  Europeans  on  a  one-on-one 
basis.  Employees  who  are  seriously  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  about  other  cus¬ 
toms  and  cultures  will  appreciate  the 
personalized  experience  of  wintertime 
European  travel.  When  a  city  is  not 
overrun  by  foreign  tourists,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  are  much  more  willing  to  have  a 
friendly  chat  with  a  ‘  ‘traveler  from  afar.’  ’ 

So  what  about  employees  who  like 
the  idea  of  an  uncrowded,  unhurried 
European  vacation,  but  who  do  not  want 
to  face  the  off-season  winter  freeze? 
There  are  other  alternatives.  Many  ski 
resorts  throughout  Europe  have  peak 
seasons  in  the  winter  and  off-seasons 
in  the  summer.  Although  travelers  may 
miss  the  winter  airfare  reductions,  they 
will  find  ski  resort  accommodations 
greatly  reduced  in  price. 

One  example  of  a  ski  resort  area  that 
is  an  off-season  traveler’s  dream  is  the 
Austrian  Tyrol.  When  most  people  think 
of  the  Tyrolian  Alps,  they  imagine  them 
covered  in  snow.  But  in  the  spring,  the 
“skiing  set”  leave  for  their  summer 
homes  and  the  popular  ski  resorts  are 
transformed  back  into  the  farming 
communities  they  originally  were.  The 
once-frigid  slopes  are  uncovered  to  re¬ 
veal  lush,  green  pastureland  sprinkled 
with  delicate  wildflowers,  and  the  Ty¬ 
rol  settles  down  into  an  undisturbed 
tranquillity. 

There  are  thousands  of  miles  of 
marked  trails  running  through  the 
splendid  Tyrolean  surroundings.  Em¬ 
ployees  will  be  rejuvenated  strolling 
pleasantly  along  the  meandering  moun¬ 
tain  tracks  and  breathing  in  the  pure 
fragrant  air. 
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And  after  a  carefree  day  of  such  ex¬ 
ercise,  employees  can  return  to  their 
rustic  guest-house  and  dine  on  gener¬ 
ous  home-cooked  meals.  A  stay  in  a 
guest  house  is  surprisingly  inexpen¬ 
sive.  A  couple  may  rent  a  comfortable 
room  for  under  $40.00  per  day — with 
three  full  meals  included. 

Employees  looking  for  more  of  a  so¬ 
cial  scene  can  head  toward  the  Tyro¬ 
lean  capital,  Innsbruck,  which  has  free 
guided  walking  tours  daily  from  June 
to  December  and  offers  visitors  stylish 
wining  and  dining.  Other  resorts  in  the 
area  feature  nightly  dining,  dancing  and 
even  casino  gambling. 

Nature  at  its  Best 

While  the  Tyrolean  countryside  of¬ 
fers  visitors  an  old-world  rural  adven¬ 
ture,  employees  do  not  need  to  leave 
the  United  States  to  get  closer  to  na¬ 
ture.  There  are  thousands  of  spectac¬ 
ular  parks  throughout  the  U.S.  that  are 
awe-inspiring  in  their  beauty  and  em- 
mensity.  Yosemite  in  California  is  one 
such  park. 

Wildflower  meadows  at  Yosemite  are 
interspersed  throughout  pine  forests  and 
giant  sequoia  groves,  granite  forma¬ 
tions  and  waterfalls,  and  crystal,  snow- 
fed  lakes.  Most  visitors  come  during 
the  summer  months,  drawn  by  the 
majestic  scenery  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 


Mountains  where  Yosemite  is  located. 

What  many  employees  do  not  realize 
is  that  Yosemite  is  just  as  beautiful  dur¬ 
ing  the  wintertime,  if  not  more  so.  Not 
only  are  there  fewer  crowds  in  the  win¬ 
tertime,  there  is  an  impressive  array  of 
available  sports  and  activities.  Em¬ 
ployees  may  ice  skate  on  a  panoramic 
rink  or  go  downhill  or  cross-country 
skiing.  Snowshoes  are  obtainable  for  a 
vigorous  trek  in  the  wilds. 

And  for  a  more  expansive  tour  of 
Yosemite,  employees  may  take  a  two- 
hour  motorcoach  ride  through  the  park, 
gazing  at  the  snow-covered  cliffs  and 
trees,  sparkling  under  a  deep  blue  sky. 

After  a  day  of  sightseeing  and  healthy 
exertion,  employees  can  unwind  at  one 
of  Yosemite ’s  fine  restaurants.  These 
are  usually  less  crowded  during  off¬ 
season,  as  are  cabin  and  hotel  accom¬ 
modations. 

Reasonable  Weekend 
Getaways 

A  less  expensive  alternative  to  such 
a  Yosemite  trip  is  a  winter  weekend 
getaway  at  a  nearby  resort.  Allstate  In¬ 
surance  Co.  in  Northbrook,  Illinois,  of¬ 
fers  employees  off-season  weekends  at 
popular  Wisconsin  resorts.  According 
to  Mary  Huber,  corporate  relations  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  weekend  trips  are  very 
successful  since  they  “give  families  a 


chance  to  get  away  on  a  mini-vacation.” 

Because  the  resort  weekends  are  of¬ 
fered  from  the  September  to  May  off¬ 
season,  reservations  are  easily  attain¬ 
able.  And  in  many  cases,  there  are  free 
accommodations  and  free  food  for  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  a  great  value,  especially 
considering  the  resorts’  indoor  facili¬ 
ties — the  fitness  centers  and  swimming 
pools— and  the  many  outside  activities 
in  close  proximity  to  the  resorts. 
Downhill  and  cross-country  skiing  are 
available  as  well  as  outdoor  skating. 

There  are  possibilities  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  throughout  the  country  for  dis¬ 
count  weekend  escapes.  Every  area  has 
a  designated  period  when  vacation  traffic 
is  at  a  low,  such  as  Colorado  in  the  fall 
and  Arizona  in  the  summer. 

With  many  hotels  countiy-wide  of¬ 
fering  such  attractive  deals,  employee 
services  professionals  only  need  to  ex¬ 
plore  their  surroundings  to  find  an  ideal 
resort  for  an  off-season  get-  away. 

Whether  it  be  exotic  pleasure 
cruises,  Caribbean  adventures, 
Disney  fantasies,  tranquil  mountain  treks 
or  weekend  escapes,  off-season  vaca¬ 
tions  fit  into  every  employee  travel  pro¬ 
gram.  With  some  smart  thinking  and 
good  timing,  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  will  have  no  difficulty  turning 
employees  on  to  off-season  travel. 


T 1 75  Black  Horse  Pike  (Routes  40  and  322) 
Pleasantville,  NJ  08232 


For  The  NESRA  Decision  Makers  Who  Rely  On 

Affordable  Comforf...  Just  minutes  away  from  the  Casinos,  Bead 


Atlantic  City 

Comfort  Inn 

Victoria!) 


Just  minutes  away  from  the  Casinos,  Beach, 
and  Boardwalk,  this  newfacility  offers  a  relaxing 
wooded  atmosphere  with  ample  free  parking, 
swimming  pool,  in-room  courtesy  coffee,  free 
continental  breakfast  daily  and  meeting  rooms 
for  up  to  50  people,  Free  scheduled  shuttle 
service  to  the  Tropicana  Casino  plus  a  free  $39 
value  pak  including:  •  Casino  Show  ticket  * 
Fight  Ticket  •  Buffet  Meal  •  Travel  Mug  •  Key 
Chain  and  much  more!!!  An  unbeatable 
lodging  value  where  America  stops... 

For  Reservations  Call 

609-646*8880 

or  toll  free 

800-992'8880 

"Comfort  Inn-Vic(oriar) 
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NESRA  1985  Travel  Survey  Results 


Most  Popular  Employee  Travel 
Destinations 

•  Hawaii 

•  Las  Vegas 

•  Europe 

•  Disneyworld/Disneyland 

•  Cruises 

•  Mexico 


How  do  you  choose  your  destinations? 

□  Committee  (30%)  □  Employee  Survey  (24%) 

□  Self  (31%)  □  Other  (14%) 


Where  do  you  have 
trips  planned  for 
1985-86? 

•  Europe  (28%) 

•  Hawaii  (21%) 

•  Las  Vegas  (17%) 

•  Mexico  (13%) 

•  Carribean  (11%) 

•  Theme  Parks  (11%) 

•  Local  Areas  (10%) 


Las  Vegas  is  one  of  the  most  popular  tourist  spots  among  employees, 
1985  Travel  Survey. 


Over  50  percent  (52.03%)  of 
NESRA  members  have  an  em¬ 
ployee  travel  program,  according  to  our 
recent  travel  survey.  And  of  those 
members  who  don’t,  another  13  per¬ 
cent  plan  on  starting  one.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  a  whooping  98  percent  of  our 
members  offer  discounts  to  employees 
for  theme  parks  and  attractions.  This 
page  features  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  survey  results.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  NESRA  Headquarters. 


Do  you  organize  trips  for 
special  interest  groups  that 
are  part  of  the  employee 
services  department? 
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South  Seas’  Hidden  Treasure  Hunt 


The  infamous  pirate  Gasparilla  and 
his  treacherous  mateys  have  long 
since  gone  to  their  galleons  in  the  sky. 
Centuries  have  passed  since  they  plun¬ 
dered  for  booty  and  stowed  hapless  fe¬ 
males  on  Captiva  Island,  the  “Isle  of 
the  Captives,”  in  Florida.  But  the  pir¬ 
ate  spirit  still  survives  on  Captiva,  kept 
alive  by  South  Seas  Plantation  and  Re¬ 
sort  through  their  “Tropical  Treasure 
Hunt.”  This  annual  company  event  al¬ 
lows  adventuresome  employees  to  sail 
to  a  nearby  deserted  island  for  a  week¬ 
end  of  fun  and  a  chance  to  search  for 
$100  in  buried  treasure. 

Employees  are  asked  to  bring  with 
them  a  “powerful  thirst,  ravenous  hun¬ 
ger  and  a  swimsuit,”  and  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  their  “inhibitions,  wallets,  keys 
or  anything  which  might  be  lost.’  ’  And 
to  give  these  “pirates”  a  true  feel  for 
the  18th  century,  no  watches  and  flash¬ 
lights  are  allowed — and  positively  no 
Sony  Walkmans! 

Enthusiastically  falling  in  with  the 
pirate  theme,  employee  treasure-hunters 
dress  as  18th  century  bandits  and  “saucy 
wenches.”  Eye  patches,  bandannas, 
wooden  brass-buckled  shoes  and  sabres 
are  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  men, 
while  the  ladies  wear  battered  skirts 
and  scarves  or  fancy  ball  dresses  picked 
up  at  second-hand  stores. 

Also  adding  to  the  atmosphere  is  the 
event’s  island  location.  The  treasure- 
hunt  motif  fits  in  naturally  with  Cap¬ 
tiva’ s  surroundings.  The  barrier  islands 
of  Captiva  and  North  Captiva  are  trop¬ 
ical  paradises  with  brilliant,  lush  foli¬ 
age  similar  to  that  of  Hawaii.  North 
Captiva,  a  tiny  section  of  Captiva  that 
broke  free  during  a  monsoon  23  years 
ago,  lies  merely  600  yards  away  from 
its  mother  island.  Now  beautiful  and 
deserted  and  known  throughout  the 
world  for  its  wide  variety  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  marvelous  shells,  North  Cap¬ 
tiva  is  unaccessible  except  by  boat,  due 
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to  the  strong  undercurrents  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  virtually  undisturbed, 
mysterious  island  is  a  perfect  setting 
for  a  treasure  hunt. 

Although  the  first  hunt  in  1983  was 
just  an  evening  event,  last  year  the 
treasure-hunters  camped  overnight.  This 
year,  the  excursion  expanded  into  a  full 
weekend  affair,  with  the  pirate  camp¬ 
ers  sleeping  under  the  tropical  moon 
by  night  and  swimming  and  shell¬ 
collecting  by  day.  The  hunt  itself  took 
place  on  a  Sunday,  bringing  the  relax¬ 
ing  weekend  to  an  exciting  climactic 
end. 

Searching  For  Hidden  Clues 

Fifty  employees  participated,  the 
maximum  number  permitted — any  more 
scavengers  would  make  the  hunt  un¬ 
manageable.  Each  paid  a  $20.00  fee 
covering  boat  transportation,  the  $100 
treasure  prize,  a  full  meal,  and  an  end¬ 
less  supply  of  tropical  drinks  and  soft 
drinks. 

The  paired-off  hunters  set  out  at  1:00, 
searching  for  clues  that  had  been  hid¬ 
den  the  Friday  before.  Equipped  with 
shovels,  the  scavengers  scattered  in  all 
directions,  using  compass  and  map  to 
navigate  the  island.  As  more  and  more 
checkpoints  were  discovered,  the  hunt¬ 
ers  began  to  collect  again  into  one  large 
group.  All  went  well  until  everyone 
took  a  wrong  turn  at  one  of  the  check¬ 
points.  But  they  were  soon  set  straight, 
and  before  long,  the  last  checkpoint 
was  revealed — the  camp  flag  set  with 
skull  and  crossbones. 

All  dug  madly  around  the  flag,  ea¬ 
gerly  hoping  to  strike  treasure. 

After  some  intense  moments,  there 
were  shouts  of  discovery  and  good- 
natured  congratulations  as  the  winning 
team  dug  up  the  wooden  treasure  chest 
containing  $100. 


After  the  three-hour  hunt,  employ¬ 
ees  were  more  than  ready  for  the  late 
afternoon  feast  of  hot  dogs,  chicken, 
baked  potatoes,  roasted  com  and  cole 
slaw.  As  dusk  settled  in  and  a  bonfire 
and  torches  were  lighted,  all  relaxed 
and  enjoyed  their  cool  drinks  and  told 
many  a  long  tale. 

Comfortable  in  their  new-found  pir¬ 
ate  roles,  many  of  the  employees  took 
a  late  departure  boat  back  to  the  main 
island,  reluctant  to  rejoin  civilization. 

According  to  Kate  Sweeney,  South 
Seas  director  of  employee  services,  the 
“Tropical  Treasure  Hunt”  is  well  worth 
all  the  effort.  South  Seas  is  equipped 
with  all  the  basic  supplies  they  bought 
for  their  first  hunt,  such  as  compasses 
and  shovels.  A  South  Seas  employee 
built  the  required  wooden  treasure  chest. 
But  planning  still  must  begin  weeks  in 
advance,  as  a  treasure  map  is  laid  out 
and  rhyming  clues  are  penned,  such  as: 

Trailblazer,  trailblazer,  blaze  me 

a  trail 

Using  your  trusty  knife 

At  41  paces  I  cannot  fail 

Having  the  time  of  my  life. 

Elaborate  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  food  transportation  and  storage,  and 
as  the  hunt  draws  near,  large  holes  are 
dug  in  the  ground  at  North  Captiva  so 
they  may  be  packed  with  ice  and  used 
as  coolers  for  beverages  and  perish¬ 
ables.  Water  and  safety  equipment  must 
also  be  carried  to  the  island  and  any 
other  necessary  forms  of  comfort,  such 
as  mosquito  repellent. 

Treasure-hunt  organizers  must  also 
“expect  the  unexpected”  by  always 
being  prepared  for  a  storm.  Tropical 
blasts  often  occur  with  very  little  warn¬ 
ing  and  may  be  quite  violent,  so  if  a 
storm  were  to  suddenly  stir  up,  em- 
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ployees  and  supplies  would  have  to  be 
quickly  and  safely  carried  back  to  the 
main  island. 

Although  Sweeney  admits  that  cov¬ 
ering  all  the  bases  in  preparing  for  a 
hunt  is  a  lot  of  work,  she  believes  the 
benefits  far  outweigh  the  effort.  On 
Captiva,  where  the  South  Seas  staff 
numbers  500,  200  of  whom  are  in  res¬ 
idence  on  the  Island,  there  is  a  great 
need  for  a  creative  employee  services 
program,  and  the  hunt  helps  fill  this 
need. 

And,  emphasizes  Sweeney,  the  hunt 
encourages  camaraderie  so  “when  other 
employee  events  come  along,  the  staff 
will  be  more  willing  to  participate.” 
This  participation  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  for  South  Seas  employees  since 
Captiva  measures  only  eight  miles  long 
and  a  V2  mile  wide,  and  a  trip  to  the 
mainland  is  an  excursion  of  over  16 
miles.  As  Sweeney  says,  ‘ ‘you  can  def- 
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initely  get  cabin  fever  out  here  on  the 
beach.” 

South  Seas’  Tropical  Treasure  Hunt 
is  an  excellent  cure  for  cabin  fever,” 
says  Sweeney.  “Employees  find  it  re¬ 
freshing  to  get  away  from  it  all,”  she 
adds.  And  they  enjoy  exploring  the 
otherwise  unattainable  island  of  North 
Captiva  and  sharing  with  co-workers  a 
“good  hunt,  good  food  and  good  fun.” 

Upper  level  management  supports 
the  activity,  recognizing  it  as  one  of 
many  invaluable  efforts  to  add  to  the 
unity  and  enjoyment  of  South  Seas  em¬ 
ployees. 

Perhaps  a  treasure  hunt  is  just  the 
lift  your  employee  services  pro¬ 
gram  needs.  Having  a  solid,  estab¬ 
lished  list  of  demanded  employee  ac¬ 
tivities  is  important.  But  all  employee 
services  programs  must  be  continually 
re-evaluated  and  updated,  and  it  is 
helpful  to  add  spice  to  a  traditional  pro¬ 


gram  by  introducing  innovations  now 
and  then. 

Why  not  put  together  a  treasure  hunt 
for  your  employees?  True,  not  every¬ 
one  has  a  convenient  island  on  which 
to  hide  treasure.  Sweeney  maintains, 
however,  that  anyone  can  have  a  suc¬ 
cessful  hunt,  whether  it  be  in  the  “sun¬ 
shine  state,”  the  Northern  states,  East 
Coast  or  the  great  Midwest. 

All  that  is  needed  for  a  non-tropical 
treasure  hunt  is  a  remote  spot — a  hay- 
field  or  forest  preserve,  perhaps? — and 
some  imagination.  And  who  knows, 
maybe  you’ll  reawaken  the  pirate  spirit 
in  your  own  little  comer  of  the  world. 
Before  long,  your  employees  will  be 
agreeing  with  the  South  Seas  “pirate” 
who  said  during  a  recent  treasure  dig, 
“Anyone  who  passes  up  an  experience 
like  this  is  just  plain  silly.” ^ 


FAMILIARIZATION 
TOURS 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


JUST  FOR  YOU 


EMPLOYEE  RECREATION 
MANAGERS 


We  want  you  to  try  it  then 
recommend  it  to  your  friends 
and  associates.  READ  about  it 
in  our  TRAVEL  PUBLICATION... 

We  will  tell  you  how  to  bring  the 
best  deals  in  the  TRAVEL 
INDUSTRY  to  your  EMPLOYEES 
doorstep  and  give  you  all  the  credit. 


Continent  tours,  inc. 

P.O.BOX  660237,  MIAMI,  FLORIDA  33266-0066 
TELEPHONE:  (305)  594-0813,  TELEX:  RCA  264059  BLAZ  UR 


YES! 


ADDRESS 


Please  put  me  on  your  FAM  trip  mailing  list 
and  to  receive  your  TRAVEL  PUBLICATION  for 
CORPORATE  EMPLOYEES. 


COMPANY  NAME 
YOUR  TITLE _ 
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FITNESS/HEALTH  BULLETIN 


Out-of-Town  Workouts 

by  Maggie  Greenwood  Robinson 


Editor’s  Note —  NESRA  recently 
became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  much- 
needed  area  of  travel  and  fitness  by 
publishing  The  Traveler’s  Fitness / 
Health  Directory.  This  handy  guide  lists 
hotels  with  various  fitness  facilities  in 
35  major  U.S.  cities,  as  well  as  the 
anti-jet  lag  diet,  an  airline  meal  direc¬ 
tory  and  running  areas  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  To  order,  contact  NESRA  Head¬ 
quarters. 

Frequent  business  trips  can  interfere  with 
anyone’s  fitness  program.  But  an  out- 
of-town  trip  is  not  the  time  to  stop  your 
fitness  routine.  Exercise  gives  you  the 
extra  energy  to  concentrate  through  all¬ 
day  meetings  and  offsets  the  high-calorie 
effects  of  restaurant  food.  Here  are  ten 
easy  ways  to  keep  fit  on  the  road: 

1  ON-SITE  HEALTH  CLUBS 

Plan  ahead.  Today,  hotels  cater  to  fit¬ 
ness-conscious  travelers,  and  many  have 
on-site  health  clubs.  Contact  the  larger 
chains,  such  as  Marriott  Corporation, 
Sheraton  Corporation,  Westin  Hotels 
Corporation,  Hilton  Hotels  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Hyatt  Hotels  Corporation  and 
Holiday  Inn,  Inc.,  to  find  out  which  of 
their  hotels  has  exercise  facilities  and 
programs.  For  example,  Holiday  Inn 
publishes  a  Sports  Hotel  Directory  list¬ 
ing  all  the  Holiday  Inns  across  the 
country  that  provide  various  fitness  fa¬ 
cilities.  (You  can  write  to  Holiday  Inn 
at  3796  Lamar  Avenue,  Memphis, 
Tennessee  38195,  attn.:  Cosmo,  for  a 
free  copy  of  this  directory.) 

Health  clubs  vary  widely-it  makes 
sense  to  check  out  the  hours,  costs  (if 
any)  and  types  of  equipment  before 
making  reservations,  even  if  you’ve  used 
that  chain’s  facilities  in  other  cities. 
Travel  agents  and  advertisements  are 
other  information  sources . 

2  GYM  IN  A  SUITCASE 

Invest  in  some  easy-to-pack  exercise 
gear,  such  as  a  set  of  inflatable  dumb¬ 


bells.  Fill  them  with  water  (they  come 
in  two-,  five-  or  ten-pound  sizes)  and 
you  can  exercise  your  entire  body.  Fol¬ 
low  such  basic  dumbbell  exercises  as 
leg  lunges,  chest  presses,  arm  curls  and 
shoulder  presses  for  best  results.  If  they 
feel  lighter  than  the  weight  you’re  used 
to,  lift  and  lower  them  slowly.  This 
slow  technique  will  make  them  seem 
remarkably  heavy,  and  the  exercises 
will  be  more  beneficial. 

The  jump  rope  is  another  convenient 
item  to  exercise  with  in  your  hotel  room. 
Jumping  rope  is  an  aerobic  calorie  burner 
that  uses  nearly  every  muscle  group  in 
your  body.  Warm  up  by  stretching  be¬ 
fore  you  jump.  Then  jump  for  about 
15  seconds,  alternating  with  30  sec¬ 
onds  of  rest,  for  a  total  of  15  minutes 
of  exercise.  For  more  information  on 
light,  weight-training  exercises  to  do 
and  other  kinds  of  portable  equipment, 
pick  up  a  copy  of  Patrick  Netter’ s  High- 
Tech  Fitness  Book,  by  Patrick  Netter 
(Workman  Publishing,  $12.95). 

3  LOCAL  GYMS  AND  SPAS 

More  and  more  gyms  and  health  spas 
across  the  country  are  opening  their 
doors  to  business  travelers  on  a  daily 
basis.  Hotels  without  in-house  exercise 
facilities  may  have  agreements  with 
nearby  gyms  or  health  spas  that  allow 
hotel  guests  to  work  out  for  free  or  for 
a  nominal  charge.  Or  you  can  go  on 
your  own.  At  places  such  as  the  Am¬ 


bassador  Health  Clubs  in  San  Francisco 
and  Eagle’s  Gym  in  St.  Louis,  you  sim¬ 
ply  pay  a  daily  rate  for  your  workout— 
usually  between  $3  and  $10.  If  you  are 
already  a  member  of  a  facility  that  is 
part  of  a  national  franchise,  such  as 
Gold’s  Gym,  your  membership  may  be 
honored  at  the  chain’s  other  locations. 
You  should  be  able  to  work  out  there 
at  a  discount,  or  even  free  of  charge. 

4  AEROBICS  ON  YOUR  OWN 

A  good  aerobics  tape  or  two  and  a  small 
tape  recorder  can  be  surprisingly  ef¬ 
fective.  Popular  routines  include  those 
choreographed  and  produced  by  Jacki 
Sorenson,  the  originator  of  aerobic 
dance,  and  by  Judi  Shepphard  Missett, 
the  founder  of  Jazzercise.  Exercise  pro¬ 
grams  on  television  are  also  worth 
checking  out.  Experts  warn  against 
rolling  out  of  bed  and  into  a  leg  lift; 
it’s  best  to  warm  up  with  a  few  light 
stretches . 

5  ONE  STEP  AT  A  TIME 

Stair  climbing  is  a  great  aerobic  exer¬ 
cise  with  the  bonus  benefit  of  toning 
the  thighs  and  calves.  Climb  up  two 
flights  of  stairs  (no  faster  than  two  steps 
per  second)  and  then  rest  by  taking  a 
one-minute  walk  on  level  ground.  A 
climbing  routine  of  200  steps  per  day 
will  help  keep  you  in  shape. 

6  WALK,  DON'T  RIDE 

Walking  bums  50  to  100  calories  every 
15  minutes.  Walk  briskly  enough  so 
that  you’re  breathing  a  little  faster  than 
normal  but  are  not  breathless.  Let  your 
heels  touch  the  ground  first,  roll  to  the 
balls  of  your  feet  and  swing  your  arms 
rhythmically.  Wear  comfortable,  well- 
cushioned  running  shoes  and,  for  an 
extra  workout,  add  ankle  and  wrist 
weights.  But  be  careful  not  to  overdo 
it,  because  you  may  put  too  much  stress 
on  your  joints. 
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Ascutney  and 
the  joys  of  being  small 


At  Ascutney,  Vermont's  most  ex¬ 
citing  new  family  resort,  we  offer  the 
special  qualities  that  only  a  smaller 
resort  can  provide.  A  friendly  hand  of 
assurance  to  a  novice  skier  on  his  first 
run.  Traditional  Yankee  hospitality 
that  makes  all  our  visitors  feel  like  wel¬ 
comed  guests.  Appreciation  of  the 
peaceful  rural  character  of  tiny 
Brownsville  (pop.  763)  that  is  home  to 
Ascutney  Mountain  Resort. 

And  though  relatively  small  in  size, 
Ascutney  has  an  expansive  range  of 
amenities,  from  luxury  slopeside  ac¬ 
commodations  in  the  stately  condo¬ 
minium  hotel,  complete  with  fine  din¬ 
ing  restaurant,  to  exceptional  ski  and 
sports  facilities.  All  are  conveniently 
located  in  the  Ascutney  Resort  Village. 

In  the  foliage  season,  Ascutney's 
chairlifts  transport  leaf-peepers  up  the 
mountain  for  a  spectacular  view  of  the 
colors. 

Winter  at  Ascutney  is  a  skier's  de¬ 
light,  with  31  trails  of  varied  terrain 
over  a  1530'  vertical  drop,  and  60% 
snowmaking  coverage  to  ensure  good 


conditions.  Four  chairlifts,  including 
two  new  triple  chairs,  service  trails 
ranging  from  beginner  to  expert.  Our 
friendly  professional  ski  instructors  of¬ 
fer  individualized  classes,  SKIwee  and 
NASTAR  programs. 

Our  new  Racquet,  Sports  &  Fitness 
Center  is  on  hand  for  further  recrea¬ 
tional  possibilities.  With  a  large  indoor 
pool,  racquetball  courts,  Nautilus 
weights,  aerobics  room,  saunas,  whirl¬ 
pool,  steam  and  massage  rooms,  you'll 
find  everything  you  need  to  relax. 

Ascutney's  central  location  makes  an 
excursion  to  nearby  Woodstock  or 
Hanover,  home  of  Dartmouth  College, 
another  inviting  diversion.  Each  has  a 
rare  collection  of  shops,  galleries  and 
restaurants  to  explore. 

This  year,  visit  Ascutney  and  dis¬ 
cover  how  much  more  a  small  family 
ski  resort  has  to  offer. 


For  reservations  and  information,  mail 
in  the  coupon  or  call  toll  free 

800-243-0011 


Ascutney 

MountainRescOT 

Ask  about  our 
Corporate  Sports 
Club 

SAVE  10% 


Ascutney  Mountain  Resort,  Box  29-19,  Rte.  44 
Brownsville,  Vermont  05037  (802)484-7711 


7  ON  THE  RUN 

Many  hotels  have  responded  to  the  fit¬ 
ness  revolution  by  providing  jogging 
maps  or  recommendations.  For  safety — 
and  scenery — check  with  hotel  staff 
before  setting  out  on  your  own.  In  bad 
weather,  you  can  always  run  in  place. 
One  indoor  jogging  must:  Lift  your  feet 
at  least  eight  inches  off  the  floor. 

Your  hotel  also  may  have  a  par- 
course  or  fitness  trail  on  the  grounds, 
or  there  may  be  one  nearby.  A  par- 
course  is  a  running  path  that  has  ex¬ 
ercise  stations  where  you  perform  var¬ 
ious  calisthenics.  The  Westin  Oaks 
Hotel  in  Houston,  Texas,  has  an  indoor 
parcourse,  and  the  Sheraton  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC,  is  next  to  Rock  Creek  Park, 
where  there  is  an  18-station  parcourse. 

8  TAKE  THE  PLUNGE 

Slow,  steady  lap  swimming  for  20  to 
30  minutes  using  a  combination  of 
strokes,  is  a  good,  all-over  body  de¬ 
veloper.  If  laps  bore  you,  learn  a  rou¬ 
tine  of  pool  exercises.  The  water  pro¬ 
vides  muscle-toning  resistance.  You  can 
kick,  walk  on  the  pool’s  bottom,  tread 
water  and  do  leg  lifts  or  push-ups  from 
the  side  of  the  pool.  For  information 
on  exercising  in  the  water,  read  Donna 
DeVarona! s  Hydro- Aerobics,  by  the 
Olympic  gold  medalist  (Macmillan 
Publishing  Company,  $17.26). 

9  EAT  RIGHT 

Assuming  you  eat  sensibly  at  home, 
don’t  forget  the  good  habits  once  you 
hit  the  airport.  Trade  high-calorie,  low- 
thrill  airline  food  for  a  balanced  picnic- 
to-go,  and  drink  non-alcoholic  fluids  to 
make  up  for  the  plane’s  dryness. 

10  BE  PREPARED 
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Running  an  Employee  Travel  Program 

by  Joel  P.  Blake 


One  of  the  greatest  highs  in  the 
travel  industry  is  to  organize  a 
trip,  sell  it  and  watch  everybody  come 
home  with  smiles  on  their  faces,  and  be 
able  to  say  you  made  money  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  the  travel  agent’s 
point  of  view.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
should  be  yours  too  if  you  have  the 
charge  of  organizing  an  employee  va¬ 
cation  program. 

Of  course  you  aren’t  interested  in  the 
money  making  point  of  view,  but  you 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  your  employees  while  they  are  on  a 
tour  that  you  helped  promote.  After  all, 
by  organizing  a  vacation  program,  you 
appropriate  the  role  of  a  dream-maker. 
You  help  create  the  dream  of  sunning 
on  endless  beaches  or  exploring  the 
castles  of  past  royalty.  This  is  the  daily 
mission  of  the  travel  consultant.  When 
you  think  about  it,  it  is  a  huge  respon¬ 
sibility.  To  underestimate  what  it  takes 
to  make  certain  your  promotion  is  suc¬ 
cessful  could  result  in  a  situation  that 
undermines  each  and  every  facet  of  your 
employee  program. 

The  first  step  to  take  in  creating  the 
dreams  and  making  them  happen  is  to 
find  a  travel  company  that  knows  what 
it  takes  to  move  lots  of  people  at  one 
time.  Much  has  been  written  about  how 
to  find  a  good  travel  agent;  here’s  some 
thoughts  about  finding  a  sound  travel 
agency: 

•  The  agency  should  be  in  the  group 
business  for  the  money — not  for  the 
self-adulation  that  often  motivates  the 
less  professional  shops.  Yes  folks,  it 
happens. 

•  The  company  should  have  a  staff 
with  extensive,  first-hand  travel  expe¬ 
rience — sounds  obvious  but  try  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  sell  a  program  when  no  one 
in  the  agency  knows  and  can  explain 
that  the  Bahamas  are  flat. 

•  A  good  group  track  record  would 
give  you  an  indication  that  the  office 
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has  the  learning  stage  of  handling  groups 
behind  them.  You  don’t  need  the  agency 
to  use  your  group  as  a  learning  expe¬ 
rience. 

•  An  automated  group  accounting 
system  would  be  a  very  nice  plus.  Being 
able  to  provide  you  with  rooming  lists, 
cash  reports,  inventory  reports  and 
mailing  labels  shows  that  the  company 
has  made  a  significant  commitment  to 
the  proper  handling  of  money  and  in¬ 
formation.  ( 
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By  organizing  a  vacation 
program,  you  appropriate 
the  role  of  a  dream  maker. 
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•  Also  important:  The  agency  should 
be  up  to  snuff  on  the  myriad  legal  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  group  travel  tends  to 
develop.  You  want  someone  who  knows 
how  to  protect  himself  and  your  com¬ 
pany  in  the  event  that  something  drastic 
does  go  wrong. 

•  Above  all,  find  a  company  that  at 
least  appears  financially  solvent.  You 
won’t  likely  find  an  agency  that  is  ready 
to  open  their  books  for  you,  but  do  try 
to  get  credit  references  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  A  good  sign  is  when  the  agency 
doesn’t  balk  at  your  suggestion  to 
maintain  an  escrow  account  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  group  members. 

Where  have  you  heard  this  before? 
“You  get  what  you  pay  for.”  In  the 
travel  industry,  nothing  could  be  more 
true. 


I’ll  never  forget  the  group  organizer 
that  insisted  on  a  budget  hotel  in  Or¬ 
lando  in  the  middle  of  summer.  She 
felt  that  her  people  wouldn’t  pay  the 
extra  few  bucks  for  a  better  property 
and  thought  that  a  low  price  would  gen¬ 
erate  lots  of  people  for  the  trip.  It  did, 
and  the  people  got  air  conditioning  that 
worked  some  of  the  time,  a  dry  pool 
and  a  surly  staff  that  just  about  aban¬ 
doned  ship  when  the  two  bus  loads  of 
tired  travelers  got  their  first  glimpse  of 
the  “resort”  of  their  dreams.  Bottom 
line  trips  do  not  have  a  place  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  employee  vacation  program. 
Tours  with  value  for  the  dollar  do. 


Choosing  Your  Destination 

For  a  beginning  vacation  program, 
keep  it  simple.  Find  a  tour  destination 
that  will  appeal  to  a  large  number  of 
people  in  your  company.  A  special 
group  tour  to  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  sounds  nice,  but  it  won’t  sell  to 
factory  personnel  that  are  in  the  low- 
to  mid-income  brackets.  Disneyworld, 
cruises,  a  week  in  a  Mexican  resort; 
this  is  the  kind  of  trip  that  offers  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  Though  per¬ 
haps  oversimplified,  the  most  you  worry 
about  with  these  trips  is  that  the  weather 
will  be  favorable  and  the  planes  on  time. 

As  your  vacation  program  enjoys  a 
couple  of  minor  successes  and  your 
reputation  as  a  competent  organizer  in¬ 
creases,  give  a  try  at  something  a  little 
more  ambitious.  A  two- week  tour  of 
Europe,  a  comprehensive  trip  through 
the  Hawaiian  Islands;  either  takes  great 
care  in  planning  and  pricing.  Including 
too  much  in  either  of  these  examples 
could  result  in  costs  that  are  too  high 
to  be  marketable,  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  you  can  count  on  returning 
vacationers  complaining  of  motor- 
coachitis. 
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When  first  considering  which  des¬ 
tination  to  promote  within  your  com¬ 
pany,  you  will  likely  find  the  latest 
Sunday  edition  of  the  newspaper  and 
locate  the  travel  section.  Here  will  be 
listed  a  variety  of  loss  leader  prices  to 
all  the  exotic  places  you  haven’t  been 
to  yet.  Logically,  you  might  surmise 
that  if  you  came  up  with  50  people  to 
go  on  one  of  these  offerings,  the  price 
could  go  even  lower.  Only  after  a  few 
phone  calls  around  town  do  you  find 
out  that  to  get  this  trip,  you’ve  got  to 
leave  next  weekend,  or  that  only  10 
rooms  are  sold  at  the  low  price.  Know¬ 
ing  where  the  prices  come  from  is  half 
the  battle  in  understanding  and  dealing 
with  a  travel  agent. 

Just  as  you  know  exacdy  what  it  costs 
to  run  your  employee  services  depart¬ 
ment,  a  good  travel  agency  knows  what 
it  costs  to  write  each  ticket  and  process 
each  refund.  It  knows  how  much  staff 
time  will  be  devoted  to  your  group  of 
100  to  Tahiti;  how  many  mailings  it 
will  take  to  properly  communicate  with 
the  passengers;  whether  or  not  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  agency  will  be  needed 
to  go  along;  and  what  it  will  take  in 
the  printing  of  brochures  to  attract  the 
number  of  people  needed  for  a  profit¬ 
able  group.  These  factors  and  more  will 
cross  the  agent’s  mind  before  even 
thinking  about  which  hotel  to  use  and 
what  rate  he  can  get  for  it. 

Simply  put,  the  agent  will  break 
everything  down  to  the  net  cost  of  de¬ 
livering  services:  That’s  planes,  mo- 
torcoach  transportation,  porterage,  ho¬ 
tels,  meals,  taxes  and  service  charges, 
ad  infinitum.  When  he’s  got  all  that 
down,  the  consideration  of  time,  over¬ 
head,  etc.,  gets  added  to  the  list.  A 
smart  agent  will  even  add  in  the  cost 
of  the  $1.50  passport  folder  that  will 
comfortably  hold  each  passenger’s  tour 
documents.  To  that  final  total,  the  agent 
will  add  what  he  wants  to  earn  in  profit. 
Depending  on  the  difficulty  involved 
in  the  booking  and  planning  of  the  ven¬ 
ture,  you  can  count  on  anything  from 
10%  to  20% — less  if  the  group  num¬ 
bers  begin  to  get  in  the  hundreds.  Please 
note  that  the  “free”  trip  you  get  for 
your  efforts  is  actually  prorated  amongst 
each  and  every  paying  passenger. 
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While  all  of  these  calculations  may 
sound  cutthroat,  realize  that  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  any  group  tour  is  the  service 
that  the  agent  is  offering.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  move  lots  of  people 
effortlessly  and  safely  is  valuable.  Your 
passengers  will  only  be  paying  for  what 
they  buy.  If  an  agent  doesn’t  use  this 
method  for  pricing  and  he’s  still  in  the 
group  market,  chances  are  that  he’s  good 
at  craps  too. 

ft 

Have  contests,  incentive 
programs,  hula  girls  at 
lunch  time— anything  to  get 
people  thinking  more  about 
traveling  with  their  friends 
and  coworkers. 


Working  Out  the  “Ifs” 


Once  you  have  picked; a  destination 
that  you  feel  will  be  well  received  by 
your  employees  and  you’ve  gotten  a 
fair  price  from  a  qualified  agent,  you’re 
not  done  yet.  Before  promotion  of  the 
trip  can  begin,  plenty  of  ‘‘ifs”  have  to 
be  worked  out.  One  of  the  most  per¬ 
sonal  points  is  what  your  role  will  be 
in  the  promotion  of  the  movement. 

In  the  minds  of  most  employee  va¬ 
cation  coordinators  that  I’ve  worked 
with,  the  less  they  have  to  do  with  each 
individual  booking,  the  better.  You 
simply  do  not  have  the  time  to  sit  down 
with  each  prospective  traveler  and  ad¬ 
vise  them,  perhaps  incorrectly,  on  the 
merits  of  buying  liquor  at  a  discount  in 
St.  Thomas.  Let  the  agent  answer  those 
questions — that’s  what  he’s  getting  paid 
for.  Get  your  employee  to  call  the  agent 
and  let  him  sell  the  trip. 

Promoting  Your  Trip 

You  should  have  the  task  of  getting 
the  word  out.  Using  the  media  at  your 
disposal,  announce  and  hype  the  move¬ 
ment  at  every  opportunity  until  the  trip 
is  sold  out. 


What  you  say  in  your  advertising, 
however,  is  critically  important.  Avoid 
putting  the  name  of  your  company  as 
the  lead  headline.  By  having  the  com¬ 
pany  name  in  bold  print,  some  might 
consider  the  trip  company-sponsored. 
If  that  were  the  case,  we  open  the  Pan¬ 
dora’s  Box  of  legal  liability.  Some¬ 
where  in  your  advertisements,  make  sure 
that  the  agents’  limitations  of  liability 
and  responsibility  clause  is  clearly  vis¬ 
ible.  1 

When  it  comes  to  promotion,  let  your 
own  creative  instincts  take  over.  Have 
contests,  incentive  programs,  hula  girls 
at  lunch  time — anything  to  get  people 
thinking  more  about  traveling  with  their 
friends  and  co workers. 

Airlines  are  great  for  coming  up  with 
promotional  items  and  gimmicks  to  get 
people  excited  about  travel .  Movies  are 
generally  available  free  of  charge  from 
libraries  or  airlines  alike.  Tourist  of¬ 
fices  provide  a  wealth  of  information 
from  brochures  to  speakers  on  just  about 
any  destination  you’d  care  to  take  your 
group  to. 

Above  all,  make  your  promotions  fun. 
The  employees  will  recognize  a  great 
sales  job,  and  even  if  they  don’t  go  on 
this  trip,  they  may  well  set  their  sights 
on  the  next,  no  matter  where  it  is  to. 
Creating  excitement  and  developing 
dreams:  From  your  point  of  view,  that 
is  what  it  should  be  all  about. 


Troubleshooting  Beforehand 

Suddenly  the  sky  darkens,  there’s 
thunder  in  the  distance  and  lightning 
streaks  overhead.  You  knew  it  was  too 
good  to  be  true — all  this  excitement 
over  the  trip  that  is  still  months  off — 
and  then  reality  hits  with  a  thud.  Sales 
have  been  slow  and  your  projections 
of  group  size  have  been  overestimated 
at  best.  The  travel  agency  is  concerned 
that  it  may  have  to  raise  prices  in  order 
to  recoup  expenses.  After  all,  by  not 
providing  enough  people,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  group  didn’t  qualify 
for  the  lowest  prices.  In  a  worst-case 
situation,  the  agency  feels  that  it  must 
cancel  the  whole  thing  in  order  to  cut 
its  losses. 
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These  dire  examples  are  very  real, 
but  their  impact  can  be  diminished 
greatly  by  a  smart  agent.  People  are 
generally  pretty  flexible  as  long  as  you 
keep  them  informed  as  to  what  is  going 
on.  More  than  one  agency  around  the 
country  uses  the  motto  “No  Sur¬ 
prises!”.  All  the  agency  has  to  do  is 
send  a  confirming  letter  to  each  and 
every  passenger  and  outline  what  will 
happen  if  certain  expectations  aren’t 
met.  If  the  group  falls  below  50,  for 
example,  each  person  will  have  to  pay 
another  $25.00.  As  long  as  the  con¬ 
sumer  knows  this  in  advance,  no  prob¬ 
lem.  What  you  as  the  organizer  have 
to  understand  is  that  without  those  pro¬ 
rated  numbers  we  spoke  of  earlier  to 
cover  the  cost  of  your  seat  on  the  trip, 
you  may  have  to  kiss  your  fellow  em¬ 
ployees  off  at  the  airport  and  wave  bye- 
bye  from  the  window. 

As  far  as  cancelling  the  entire  trip, 
that  is  another  situation.  If  you  can  only 
sign  up  3  couples  for  a  promotion  that 
called  for  100,  you  can  pretty  well  count 
on  the  whole  event  going  down  the 
tubes.  But,  if  you  came  up  with  half 
of  the  original  projection,  the  agency 
should  be  able  to  make  the  whole  thing 
without  a  hitch  and  without  a  price  in¬ 
crease  (based  on  number  of  partici¬ 
pants). 

/ 

Sometimes  an  airfare  calls  for  a  min¬ 
imum  of  40  participants  to  be  valid.  If 
your  group  only  comes  to  thirty-two, 
you  can  count  on  an  increase.  Again, 
as  long  as  you  know  the  rules  of  the 
game  in  advance,  all  of  this  is  emi¬ 
nently  fair. 

When  initially  speaking  to  different 
travel  agents  about  handling  your  spe¬ 
cific  group  or  the  employee  vacation 
program  in  general,  look  for  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  other  outlets  for  market¬ 
ing  their  tour  offerings.  It  is  a  good 
signal  if  the  agency  can  easily  market 
your  tour  to  other  organizations  in  case 
you  need  help  filling  up  seats.  If  the 
agency  is  strictly  commercial,  chances 
are  that  they  will  not  have  the  means 
to  give  you  this  type  of  needed  flexi¬ 
bility. 


What  Deregulation  Means  For 
You 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  deregulation 
of  the  travel  industry  is  that  groups  are 
hurt  by  the  amount  of  advance  notice 
that  is  needed  to  secure  space.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  today  I  may  be  pricing  a  trip  to 
Scandinavia  for  next  fall.  As  far  as  it 
relates  to  currency  values,  my  crystal 
ball  isn’t  tuned  up  for  fall  yet.  For  all 
I  know,  the  dollar  will  level  off  and 
the  prices  we  offer  today  will  be  al¬ 
right.  If  the  dollar  loses  strength,  I  bet¬ 
ter  well  have  made  provision  for  the 
eventual  increase  in  my  proposal  to  the 
organizers. 


A  special  group  tour  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 
sounds  nice,  but  it  won’t 
sell  to  factory  personnel  that 
are  in  the  low-  to  mid- 

income  brackets. 
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As  any  airline  can  enter  markets  now 
and  throw  in  any  price  they  want  to 
charge,  you  have  to  be  ready  to  deal 
with  the  prospect  of  someone  coming 
up  with  a  cheapie  trip  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  to  yours.  You  have  been  pro¬ 
moting  for  months,  money  has  been 
taken  in,  and  now  the  new  kid  on  the 
block  undercuts  everything  you  have 
done.  If  you  are  in  a  major  city,  count 
on  this  happening  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  you  can 
do  to  avoid  most  of  the  grief  that  this 
situation  causes.  One  is  to  plan  a  trip 
that  has  enough  special  items  in  it,  such 
as  sightseeing,  banquets,  etc.,  that  the 
people  easily  recognize  that  you  can’t 
compare  the  new  trip  “apples  to  ap¬ 
ples”  with  yours.  The  other  is  to  use 
destinations  that  are  not  likely  to  be 


“raided”  by  these  low  budget  opera¬ 
tions.  Remember  the  axiom,  “You  get 
what  you  pay  for.” 


Timing  is  Everything 

Once  you  have  had  a  couple  of  suc¬ 
cessful  employee  vacation  movements, 
you  can  start  to  think  about  doing  them 
on  a  regular  basis.  If  you  have  a  plant 
shutdown,  the  timing  is  obvious.  If  that 
is  not  the  case,  you  must  work  closely 
with  the  production  people  of  your 
company  to  avoid  planning  vacations 
that  conflict  with  the  highs  and  lows  of 
the  production  cycle. 

Don’t  plan  too  many  trips  unless  you 
have  a  company  with  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees.  Too  many  offerings  diminish 
the  response  to  any  one  trip,  and  who 
has  the  time  to  promote  more  than  a 
couple  of  trips  per  year?  I  have  seen 
companies  try  to  have  one  trip  per 
month.  Some  of  them  sell,  the  others 
fall  by  the  wayside.  With  that  kind  of 
frequency,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  will 
serve  you  well  in  terms  of  motivating 
the  troops. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  your  com¬ 
pany,  you  may  have  a  number  of  clubs 
or  organizations  that  want  to  organize 
their  own  vacations.  Ski  clubs  are  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  excursions  to  Aspen  in 
the  winter.  In  most  instances,  the  club 
will  want  to  do  its  own  arranging  and 
promoting,  often  bypassing  the  rest  of 
the  employees  of  the  company.  Don’t 
let  this  situation  conflict  with  your  ef¬ 
forts.  Your  responsibility  here  should 
be  to  make  certain  that  the  company  is 
secure  in  all  legal  respects  in  case 
someone  is  injured  or  the  trip  goes  bust. 
Standard  release  forms  for  this  type  of 
thing  are  readily  at  hand  through  your 
legal  department. 

Most  of  the  conversation  thus  far  has 
been  geared  toward  specific  group 
movements.  That  is  fine  for  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  you  will  find  lots  of  people 
in  your  firm  that  simply  don’t  want  to 
tour  with  their  everyday  cohorts.  There 
has  to  be  a  spot  for  this  type  of  person 
if  you  want  to  establish  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  travel  program. 
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Recreation- 
Leisure- Fun  - 
In  the  Dutch 
Caribbean 

Swimming  -  Surfing  -  Scuba  Diving  - 
Snorkeling  -  Deep  Sea  Fishing  - 
Tennis  -  Sunbathing  -  Sightseeing  - 
Casino  action  -  Biking  -  Mopeding 

Try  Aruba,  Bonaire  or  Curacao,  the 
famous,  friendly,  peaceful  Dutch 
Antilles  in  the  Caribbean.  The  best 
way  to  get  there  is  on  their  own 
airline,  ALM  Antillean  Airlines. 

J1LIH 

ANTILLEAN  AIRLINES 

Airport  Executive  Towers 
1150  N.W.  72nd  Ave. 

Suite  577  •  Miami,  FL  33126 


Make  Professional 
Certification 
Your  Goal- 
Become  a  CESRA 


For  more  information,  fill  out  the  attached  form. 

Please  send  me  information  on  NESRA’s  Certification  Program. 

Name _ Company - : - 

Address _ , _ 

City _ State _ Zip - 

Send  to:  NESRA,  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153. 


For  companies  that  use  a  travel  agency 
for  commercial  business  purposes,  there 
might  be  a  concession  made  to  offer 
an  outright  discount  on  residual  vaca¬ 
tion  business.  This  discount  could  take 
almost  any  form.  It  could  be  cham¬ 
pagne  in  your  room  on  the  first  night 
of  the  trip,  or  it  could  be  a  deluxe  travel 
bag.  On  the  more  ambitious  side,  it 
could  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
tour.  The  greater  the  cost  of  the  tour, 
the  greater  the  discount. 

Travel  agencies  as  a  whole  will  not 
be  very  willing  to  talk  about  reducing 
their  commissions  without  some  kind 
of  promise  of  volume.  As  you  cannot 
predict  what  individuals  in  your  com¬ 
pany  will  do,  this  may  be  difficult. 

A  new  concept  that  we  have  put  into 
practice  only  recently  has  to  do  with  a 
return  of  commissions  on  specific  tour 
programs  in  return  for  a  predetermined 
fee  for  services  rendered.  The  em¬ 
ployee  knows  in  advance  that  he  will 
get  10%  off  the  cost  of  the  trip  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  fee  that  ranges  from  $20.00 
per  person  to  $65.00  per  person,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  complexity  of  the  trip. 
The  more  that  the  trip  costs,  the  more 
the  client  will  save.  The  service  fee  that 
is  charged  stays  the  same  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  the  tour.  Confidence  is  high 
that  this  concept  will  be  well  received 
by  employee  service  organizations. 

Having  travel  as  part  of  your  em¬ 
ployee  service  program  has  the 
potential  to  be  exciting  and  rewarding 
from  many  points  of  view.  By  running 
a  few  trips,  you  can  quickly  become 
the  focus  of  a  lot  of  attention  on  a  day 
to  day  basis.  That’s  the  up  side.  The 
down  side  is  when  everything  doesn’t 
go  according  to  plan. 

Essential  to  your  success  is  a  strong 
relationship  with  a  smart  agent  and  the 
constant  reminder  that  your  employ¬ 
ees’  dreams  are  in  your  hands.  With 
that  in  mind,  you  can’t  help  but  do 
well.  ^ 


Joel  P.  Blake  is  the  vice  president I 
general  manager  of  Paramount  Travel 
Service,  Inc.  in  Des  Plaines,  IL. 
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EVIDENCE 

Employee  A 

issistance  Program 
Western  Savings 

Pays  Off  At 

Whether  the  counseling  service 
is  used  for  family  problems  or 
job-related  ones,  Western  Savings’ 
management  believes  their  Employee 
Assistance  Program  (EAP)  is  really 
paying  off.  The  association  has  attrib¬ 
uted  a  savings  of  $772,000  to  its  out¬ 
side  counseling  program  in  1984  alone. 

.  Nationally,  EAP  administrators  es¬ 
timate  that  troubled  employees  can  cost 
ah  employer  as  much  as  25  percent  of 
their  annual  salaries.  That  figure  is  re¬ 
lated  to  absenteeism  losses  due  to  ill¬ 
ness  or  accidents,  lowered  productivity 
while  at  work,  and  increased  insurance 
costs. 

Western  Savings  has  based  their  25 
percent  productivity  cost  on  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $16,000.  Therefore, 
an  estimated  $4,000  is  saved  for  each 
employee  who  utilizes  the  EAP.  or  a 
total  of  $772,000  for  1984. 

But,  according  to  Bill  Candland, 
Western’s  vice  president  of  Human  Re¬ 
sources,  the  1984  number  is  very  con¬ 
servative.  “The  $772,000  recognizes 
only  the  employees  who  sought  help. 
The  80  dependents  who  were  coun¬ 
seled  certainly  account  for  employee 
productivity  savings  too,  but  there  is 
no  way  to  pin  a  dollar  amount  to  them.” 

Western  hired  CONTACT,  Inc.,  a 
Phoenix-based  counseling  agency,  in 
1983  to  provide  confidential  counsel¬ 
ing  to  employees  and  their  families. 
CONTACT  has  been  administering 
Employee  Assistance  Programs  since 
1979.  Employees  do  not  pay  a  fee  to 
utilize  the  service. 

According  to  Dr.  Ronald  E.  Barnes, 
CONTACT’S  owner  and  president, 

I:ompanies  offer  these  programs  so  their 
smployees  can  be  more  effective  on  the 
ob. 

‘  ‘Western  Savings  is  no  different  from 
any  other  successful  company  in  its 


Employee  Services  Management 


“An  estimated 


$4,000  is  saved  for 
each  employee  who 
utilizes  the  EAP . 9  ’ 

_ w 

concern  for  the  bottom  line,”  says 
Barnes,  “and  an  EAP  makes  perfect 
sense.” 

According  to  Barnes  and  other  EAP 
administrators,  when  employees  are 


experiencing  emotional  stress,  absen¬ 
teeism  goes  up  and  industrial  accidents 
occur  more  often.  “Worn-out,  tired 
people  often  just  need  someone  to  talk 
to  outside  of  their  normal  social  or  work 
environment,”  said  Barnes.  “We  help 
them  get  a  positive  perspective  on  the 
problems  before  they  become  person¬ 
ally  destructive.”  Barnes  added  that 
eventually  they  function  better  in  what¬ 
ever  their  role  is — wife,  husband, 
mother,  father,  supervisor  or  em¬ 
ployee. 

The  problems  for  which  employees 
seek  help  most  often  concern  relation¬ 
ships,  self-image,  substance  abuse, 
work,  marital  difficulties  and  family 
members. 

Usage  by  employees  at  Western  Sav¬ 
ings  crossed  all  employment  levels 
(management  and  nonmanagement). 
Usage  by  length  of  employment  was 
evenly  split:  less  that  1  year — 25  per¬ 
cent;  3  to  4  years — 24  percent;  5  to  7 
years — 23  percent.  Additionally,  71 
percent  of  all  employees  who  utilized 
CONTACT’S  services  went  of  their  own 
accord. 

For  further  information  on  Western 
Savings’  Employee  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram,  feel  free  to  call  Bill  Candland  at 
(602)  248-2513  or  Charlotte  Schmidt, 
CONTACT,  Inc.,  at  (602)  820-2328. 


USERS/$  SAVINGS 

YEAR-END 

1984 

IQ-1984 

IQ-1985 

Total  employees 

1,268 

1,231 

1,512 

Western  Savings  employees 
who  have  used  CONTACT 

193 

36 

36 

$  Savings  per  employee 

$772,000 

$36,000 

$36,000 

Employee  dependents  who 
have  used  CONTACT 

80 

12 

23 

$  Savings  per  dependent 

UNKNOWN 

UNKNOWN 

UNKNOWN 

Year-end  figures  and  first  quarter  comparisons  for  Western  Savings’  EAP.  The  Phoenix, 
Arizona-based  company  estimates  that  they  saved  nearly  $800,000  in  1984  through  their 
Employee  Assistance  Program. 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Aqua-Parcourse  Offers  Water 
Workout 

Parcourse,  Ltd.  has  brought  its  con¬ 
cept  of  self-guided  exercise  to  the  pool- 
side.  The  new  Aqua-Parcourse  offers 
a  complete,  balanced  workout  using 
Aquathenic  water  resistance  exercises. 
Now  both  swimmers  and  nonswim¬ 
mers  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  water 
workout  which  is  safe,  effective  and 
fun. 


Exercise  in  the  pool  with  Aqua-Parcourse 


The  Aqua-Parcourse  is  a  series  of  12 
exercises  on  six  free-standing  pyramids 
which  are  placed  along  the  edge  of  the 
pool.  When  the  participant  is  in  the 
pool,  instructions  are  at  eye  level  for 
easy  reading.  When  not  in  use,  the  pyr¬ 
amids  can  be  stacked  for  convenient 
storage. 

Now  employee  services  managers  can 
take  advantage  of  the  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  water-based  exercise  by  offering 
employees  a  complete  water  work-out 
that  requires  no  direct  supervision. 

For  more  information,  contact  Par- 
course,  443  Tehama  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  931-9444.  Out¬ 
side  of  California  phone  toll  free  at 
(800)  227-3323. 


Personalized  Health  Care  Cost 
Containment  Calendar 
Available  for  Employees 

“We’re  giving  employers  another 
valuable  resource  in  their  fight  against 
rising  health  care  costs,”  says  pub¬ 
lisher  Bernard  Berkin,  announcing  Your 
Health  ’86  custom  calendar.  Prepared 
by  the  editors  and  consultants  of  Your 
Health  &  Fitness  magazine,  the  cal¬ 
endar  is  the  only  one  to  promote  good 
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health  while  helping  employees  be¬ 
come  better  health  care  consumers. 

Planned  for  use  in  employees’  homes, 
Your  Health  ’86  custom  calendar  con¬ 
tains  information  on  health  care  cost 
containment  and  wellness  tppics  each 
month.  A  special  cost  containment  guide 
provides  employees  and  their  depen¬ 
dents  with  further  information  on  how 
to  become  wise  health  care  shoppers 
and  save  their  company  money. 

All  calendars  are  personalized  with 
the  company’s  name,  logo  and  cost 
containment  message — visible  all  year. 
Purchases  of  1,000  or  more  calendars 
can  include  a  custom-designed  inside 
back  cover,  which  allows  the  company 
to  communicate  its  own  health  care 
benefits  news. 

“ Your  Health  '86  custom  calendar 
reaches  employees  and  dependents  with 
a  cost-containment  message — 365  days 
a  year,”  Berkin  adds.  “Reaching  de¬ 
pendents  is  critical  because  family 
members  account  for  more  than  half  of 
a  company’s  health  care  claims. 

“We  have  carefully  designed  this 
calendar  to  be  both  attractive  and  prac¬ 
tical,”  adds  publisher  Berkin.  Your 
Health  ’85  custom  calendar  has  full- 
color  photographs,  large  date  squares 


Promote  employee  health  with  your  Health  ’86 
custom  calendar 


for  daily  planning  and  special  health/ 
cost  containment  reminders  every  week. 
Each  calendar  includes  a  directory  for 
emergency  phone  numbers.  Prices  range 
from  $1.05  to  $2.80  based  upon  the 
quantity  ordered.  A  decorative  mailing 
envelope  is  included  with  each  calen¬ 
dar  at  no  additional  charge. 


Introduced  last  year,  Your  Health  ’85 
set  unprecedented  sales  records  and  won 
a  national  award  from  the  Educational 
Press  Association  of  America. 

For  a  free  sample  calendar  and  ad¬ 
ditional  information,  call  toll-free,  800- 
323-5471  (in  Illinois  312-432-2700),  9 
to  5  Central  Time;  or  write  Your  Health 
’86,  3500  Western  Avenue,  Highland 
Park,  Illinois  60035. 

Universal  Announces  Its  New 
ComputeRow®  Rowing 
Machine 


The  ComputeRow®  from  Universal 
Gym  Equipment,  Inc.  is  the  only  com¬ 
puterized  rowing  machine  on  the  mar- 


Universal’s  ComputeRovfi * 


ket  today  which  provides  two  different 
types  of  resistance  workouts — aerobic 
and  strength.  The  Aerobic  Condition¬ 
ing  Workout  is  similar  to  rowing  a  sleek 
Olympic  racing  scull,  while  the  Strength 
Conditioning  Workout  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  rowing  a  heavy  flat-bottom 
boat.  At  the  highest  level  of  resistance, 
the  Strength  workout  is  three  times 
harder  than  the  Aerobic  workout. 

Variables  which  must  be  adjusted 
prior  to  use  include  Time;  Distance; 
Stroke  Resistance  which  ranges  from  a 
low  of  1  to  a  high  of  9;  and  Stroke 
Cadence  (number  of  strokes  per  min¬ 
ute)  which  helps  to  keep  the  user’s  row¬ 
ing  pace  rhythmic.  ComputeRow’s 
control  panel  can  display  stroke  power 
(amount  of  work  done)  and  caloric  ex¬ 
penditure. 

For  a  free,  full-color  brochure,  con¬ 
tact:  Universal  Gym  Equipment,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  1270,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
52406,  3191365-7561  or  toll  free  800- 
553-7901. 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Carol  Unch — (818)  843- 
2858  or  (818)  989-5770. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  261-3111. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Pam  New — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Sandy  Petznick — (408)  722-4116. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Bob  Lindsay — 
(614)  860-5201. 

Central  Savannah  River  Area  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Association/Augusta, 
Georgia.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
Contact  Bruce  Hoffman — (404)  722-2673. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month  except  July  and  August.  Contact 
Robert  Gillespie— (216)  696-2222. 

Metroplex  Recreational  Council  of  Dallas-Ft. 

Worth/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524. 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Raymond  M.  Rakar — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Walt  Ar- 
nason — (303)  673-4267. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  795-2434. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 


Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  Joe  Bitner — (314)  232-2336. 


Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 
Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Penberthy — 
(602)  235-3172. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  791  - 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 
New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  489-5830. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary— (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  395- 
2258. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Candy  Hernandez — (713)  797- 
4362. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Elke  Pont- 
Sholl— (313)  478-2613. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  John  Niehaus— 
(612)  456-2842  or  Sue  Shepherd— (612)  729- 
6097. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (615)  361-2475. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 


Philadelphia  Association  for  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  &  Services.  Meets  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  month.  Contact  James  Alexander — 
(215)  628-5760. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame— (716)  422-3159. 

San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Ralph  Puente — 
(512)  271-1100. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Susan  Scanlan — (619)  280- 
0356. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Nona  Gilles¬ 
pie— (206)  345-6426. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Sue  Masero — (408)  746-2286. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D  C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Kelley  L. 
Rexroad— (301)  622-4400. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


The  1986  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  14-18  on  the  Queen  Mary  in  Long 
Beach,  California.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 

November  8-9,  1985.  NESRA  Region  V  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Thunderbird  Motel  and 
Convention  Center,  Minneapolis,  MN. 


Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie,  Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the  the  month ,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car- 
month.  Contact  Tom  Wnitford — (814)  456-8511 .  ole  Jackson — (415)  273-3791 . 
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CUDDLY  AND  SOFT,  FURRY  SEUSS  FIGURES 
AT  PRICES  THAT  WOULD  MAKE  A  GRINCH  SMILE 


Perfect  as: 

•  Prizes  for  Special  Events 
|  |  •  Gifts  and  Awards  for  Co-workers 

|  1  ^  •  Delightful  Decor  for  a  Seussed-up  Of f ice  |  S  f  | 

Simply  •  Call  (203)  521-7222  to  order— MasterCard  or  Visa  Gladly  accepted!  OR  •  Write  to:  Dr.  Seuss  Offer  Coleco 
Industries,  Inc.  23  Chelton  Ave.  West  Hartford,  CT  06110  ATTN:  Order  Processing  Dept.  Include  S8.95  for  each  figure  plus 
$2.00  shipping  and  handling  (add  applicable  state  sales  tax  in  CT,  MA,  NY,  CA,  and  IL).  ‘Offer  expires  October  1, 1985 

THE  FOLLOWING  CONDITIONS  OF  SALE  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  PART  OF  ALL  ORDERS:  1.  Coleco  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  In  its  sole  discretion  and  without  prior  notice,  to 
change  the  prices  of  the  products  contained  in  this  price  list  and  to  otherwise  change  or  discontinue  any  products  listed.  2.  Coleco  Industries,  Inc.  believes  it  has  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  reasonable  anticipated  demand  for  these  products.  However,  this  offer  is  subject  to  product  availability. 

Please  post  on  your  bulletin  board  and  in  your  Employee  Store.  Include  in  your  company  newsletter. 


Use  this  program  to  aid  employee  benefits! 
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Modifying  Your  Sports  Program 
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To  Fit , 


Purpose 

The  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
developments  in  the  field. 

Services  and 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT — Published  10  times 
a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success- 
fui.  ■■■;::•  -t  ■  -  - 

Periodicals — In  addition  to  EM¬ 
PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  Keynotes,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 

Consultation  Service — NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests — Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  are  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory — A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses. 
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Awards — Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 

Conferences  &  Workshops— 

NESRA ’s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 

Certification  Program — NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 

Employment  Services— Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  and  to  organizations  in 
finding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
search  service  offers  referral  of 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions. 

Intern  Program — Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 
majors  are  referred  by  headquarters 
to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
program  development  on  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 


Research  Foundation,  Reports — 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 


Types  of 
Membership 

General — Available  to  persons 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation, 
personnel,  human  resources,  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  employee  fitness 
and  health  and  leaders  of  employee 
services/recreation  associations. 

Associate — Available  to  compa¬ 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  wish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benefit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 

Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 
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NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Nearly  3,500  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap' into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 
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Employee  Services  Management  (ISSN  0744-3676)  is  published  monthly,  except  combined  issues  in  De¬ 
cember- January  and  May-June,  by  the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association,  2400 
S.  Downing,  Westchester,  Illinois  60153,  312/562-8130.  Sixty  days  notice  in  writing  with  old  and  new  zip 
codes  is  required  for  uninterrupted  service  in  the  case  of  address  changes.  L.S.  subscription  rates  are  $20 
annually  or  $2.00  per  issue.  Views  expressed  by  contributors  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
association.  Second  Class  postage  paid  at  Westchester,  Illinois  and  additional  mailing  office. 
POSTMASTER:  send  form  3579  to  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IE  60153. 
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In  this  issue  .  .  . 


Statistics  indicate  that  the  workforce  is  made  up  of  increasing  numbers  of 
women,  women  with  children,  divorced  and  single  individuals,  older  people  and 
individuals  unprepared  to  meet  new  technical  demands. 

Author  Keith  Roy  claims  this  knowledge  should  prove  very  useful  to  em¬ 
ployee  services  managers.  Roy  points  out  that  being  aware  of  change  can  provide 
a  reason  for  making  adjustments,  eliminating  non-cost-effective  programs  and 
branching  out  in  new  directions.  Our  cover  story,  “Modifying  Your  Sports 
Program  to  Fit  the  Changing  Workforce,”  begins  on  page  19. 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Study  Links  Food,  Mood 

Food  apparently  can  affect  mood  in 
certain  people,  possibly  through  im¬ 
mune  system  changes  that  are  not  yet 
well  understood,  researchers  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Medical  Center 
report  in  a  new  study. 

The  study,  presented  at  the  recent 
International  College  of  Psychoso¬ 
matic  Medicine  meeting  in  Chicago, 
involved  35  volunteers — 23  psychiat¬ 
ric  patients  with  a  history  of  food  re¬ 
action  complaints  and  12  normal  sub¬ 
jects  with  no  such  history. 

The  results  suggest  that  certain  peo¬ 
ple  do  show  behavioral  reactions  to 
foods,  reactions  that  are  associated  with 
abnormalities  in  certain  components  of 
their  immune  systems,  said  John  Cray¬ 
ton,  MD,  associate  professor  of  psy¬ 
chiatry  and  study  director. 

“We’re  not  talking  here  about  what 
might  be  called  ‘traditional’  food  al¬ 
lergies,  such  as  breaking  out  in  hives 
or  a  rash  after  eating  certain  foods,  but 
marked  changes  in  mood  and  behav¬ 
ior,”  he  said. 

“Such  a  link  has  long  been  theorized 
but  it  has  seldom  been  studied  and  al¬ 
most  never  shown.  We  wanted  to  know 
if  this  could  be  demonstrated  under 
strictly  controlled  conditions  and  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  mechanisms  that  might  be  at 
play.” 

“Our  findings  support  the  concept 
that  some  peculiarly  sensitive  individ¬ 
uals  respond  to  certain  foods  with  dis¬ 
ruptions  in  behavioral  functioning,  and 
that  people  in  this  group  may  share  cer¬ 
tain  characteristic  immunological  ab¬ 
normalities,”  Crayton  added. 

Such  individuals  might  have  a  met¬ 
abolic  defect  or  some  food-triggered 
immune  system  problem,  he  said.  The 
exact  mechanism  involved  is  un¬ 
known,  although  one  theory  proposes 
that  immune  complexes  formed  during 
antigen-antibody  reactions  might  pro¬ 
duce  local  inflammation  in  the  brain. 
The  outcome  could  be  changes  in  brain 
function,  leading  to  mood  disorders,  he 
said. 
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It’s  not  known  just  how  many  people 
might  have  mood  problems  related  to 
foods,  Crayton  said.  He  also  cautioned 
that  it  is  too  early  to  generalize  about 
cause-and-effect  relationships  between 
particular  foods  and  behavioral  prob¬ 
lems. 

However,  he  said,  the  study  is  an 
important  first  step  in  understanding  the 
food-mood  mystery  because  it  is  one 
of  the  few  to  study  the  possible  link 
under  controlled  conditions  with  an  eye 
toward  both  behavioral  and  physiolog¬ 
ical  abnormalities. 


Power  Lunch??  Try  Breakfast 

Despite  talk  of  the  power  lunch, 
breakfast  is  the  meal  with  real  power 
potential  for  workday  efficiency,  says 
Michigan  State  University  nutritionist 
Jenny  Bond. 

“Breakfast  energizes  and  helps  al¬ 
leviate  midaftemoon  letdown,”  she  says. 
“The  meal  can  be  nontraditional  for 
those  who  abhor  the  eggs  or  cereal  rou¬ 
tine.”  For  more  on  breakfast  power, 
contact  Dr.  Bond  at  (517)  355-1756. 


Fitness  in  the  Office:  Neck- 
Down  Exercising  Produces 
Neck-Up  Results 

A  fast-growing  number  of  compa¬ 
nies — more  than  50,000  at  recent 
count — have  established  fitness  pro¬ 
grams  for  employees  and  are  finding 
they  pay  off,  reports  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness. 

Corporate  desire  to  keep  health  care 
costs  down  is  a  major  reason  why  cor¬ 
porate  fitness  programs  are  growing, 
said  Marcia  Fein,  fitness  manager  for 
PepsiCo,  Inc. 

William  B.  Baun,  manager  of  health 
and  fitness  at  Tenneco,  Inc.,  reports 
that  studies  show  the  average  health 
care  claim  for  nonexercising  employ¬ 
ees  is  approximately  double  that  of  those 
who  exercise  regularly. 


Scott  Smith,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Mannington  Mills,  testifies  to 
the  virtues  of  corporate  fitness.  “Using 
the  center  makes  me  feel  better,”  Smith 
said.  “It  wakes  me  up  and  gets  me 
going,  particularly  in  the  afternoon  when 
you  tend  to  slow  down.  It  improves  my 
job  performance  tremendously.” 

Patricia  Chicoine,  a  lawyer  with 
Conoco,  Inc.,  seconds  that  opinion. 
Exercise,  she  says,  “makes  me  tune  in 
better  to  what  is  going  on  around  me. 
I  think  that  alone  makes  me  a  better 
employee.” 

Educational  Level  of  U.S. 

Work  Force  Up  Sharply  Over 
Decade 

Workers  with  more  schooling  have 
significantly  changed  the  educational 
profile  of  the  Nation’s  labor  force  over 
the  past  decade.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reports  that  25  percent  of  the 
labor  force  25  to  64  years  of  age  is  now 
made  up  of  college  graduates.  The 
comparable  proportion  10  years  ago  was 
18  percent.  In  addition,  another  19  per¬ 
cent  of  the  labor  force  had  completed 
1  to  3  years  of  college,  compared  with 
14  percent  in  1975.  (See  table  1.) 

While  the  proportion  of  labor  force 
participants  with  some  formal  school¬ 
ing  beyond  high  school  increased  in 
each  broad  age  group  over  the  decade, 
the  largest  gains  occurred  among  per¬ 
sons  35  to  44  years,  the  group  con¬ 
taining  the  leading  edge  of  the  postwar 
baby-boom  generation. 

Male  participants  generally  have  a 
higher  proportion  with  at  least  some 
college  than  women.  However,  the 
proportion  of  women  aged  25  to  34  in 
the  labor  force  who  have  attended  col¬ 
lege  had  actually  surpassed  that  for  men 
by  1985.  This  gain  was  accompanied 
by  an  explosive  increase  in  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  of  women  in 
these  ages  over  the  decade — from  69 
to  83  percent  for  college  graduates  and 
from  58  to  76  percent  for  those  who 
had  completed  1  to  3  years  of  college. 
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NESRA  Education 
and 

Research  Foundation 


The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation 
stands  ready  to  arm  the  employee  services  and 
recreation  professional  with  the  kind  of  bottom-iine 
data  that  their  bosses  understand. 

The  sole  research  organization  in  the  field  of  em- 
ployee  services  and  recreation,  NESRA's 
iQr  Foundation  funds  biannual  field  surveys  de- 
livering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  pro- 
gramming  trends;  studies  on  the  programs 
and  productivity;  and  ongoing  market  research. 

A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day 
when  employee  services  and  recreation  will  appear  on 
every  company  map. 

Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  to  the  NESRA  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Research  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing 
Ave.,  Westchester,  IL  60153. 


Gt  ESTION  #32  IN  A  SERIES 


Vv  . 


NESRA.. .Meet 
American  Photo 
Group. 


We’re  American  Photo  Group... 
new  members  of  NESRA.. .and  the 
country’s  fastest-growing  film 
developing  company.  We  offer 
your  employees  a  wide  range  of 
film  developing  choices.. .but  the 
most  important  choice  we  offer 
is  quality. 

We’re  linked 
with  Kodak  in  the 
Kodak Colorwatch 
System.  We  use 
Kodak  paper  and 
chemistry  exclu- 
sively...and  Kodak  computer- 
monitors  all  American  Photo  Group 
processing  via  TECHNET  out  of 
Rochester,  New  York. 

For  complete  details,  contact 
Dale  Powers,  Vice  President  Sales, 
American  Photo  Group,  1010 
Huntcliff,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30338. 
Call  404-587-5050. 


Associate  Member 
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More  Geriatric  Specialists 
Needed 

Although  31%  of  all  U.S.  health  care 
expenses  are  for  the  treatment  of  per¬ 
sons  over  age  65,  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association  reports  that  only  714 
doctors  are  primarily  geriatric  special¬ 
ists.  That’s  one  for  every  38,350 
Americans  over  65. 

Many  physicians  try  to  stay  in¬ 
formed  on  developments  in  geriatric 
medicine,  but  it’s  not  easy:  70%  of 
Medicare-reimbursed  doctors  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  failed  a  recent  geriatric  phar¬ 
macology  test,  according  to  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  The  sit¬ 
uation  should  improve,  however,  as 
more  medical  schools  make  geriatrics 
a  required  part  of  their  curriculum  in¬ 
stead  of  an  elective. 


Most  Frequently  Performed 
Operations 

As  in  almost  everything,  fashions  and 
trends  in  surgery  change.  From  the  pages 
of  the  Socio-Economic  Factbook  for 
Surgery  1985,  published  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  American  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  was 
the  fourth  most  frequently  performed 
operation  in  this  country  in  1975,  and 
the  removal  of  a  breast  ranked  ninth. 

As  of  1982  (the  latest  year  for  which 
such  statistics  have  been  compiled),  the 
following  were  the  most  frequent  op¬ 
erative  procedures  for  patients  dis¬ 
charged  from  short-stay  hospitals: 

1)  Biopsy  (the  removal  of  tissue  from 
a  living  subject  for  diagnostic  pur¬ 
poses) 

2)  Dilation  and  curettage  (the  expan¬ 


sion  and  cleaning  of  the  womb)  for 
diagnostic  purposes 

3)  Cesarean  section  (the  operation  by 
which  a  fetus  is  taken  from  the 
uterus  by  cutting  through  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen) 

4)  Excision  of  lesion  of  skin  or  tissue 

5)  Hysterectomy  (removal  of  the 
uterus) 

6)  Bilateral  destruction  or  occlusion 
of  fallopian  tubes 

7)  Extraction  of  lens  (removal  of  a 
cataract) 

8)  Repair  of  inguinal  hernia 

9)  Oophorectomy  and  salpingo- 
oophorectomy  (removal  of  ova¬ 
ries  and  fallopian  tubes) 

Study  Shows  Employee  Morale 
Low 

When  questioned  about  their  com- 


Can  you  pick  out  the  greatest 
employee  health  hazard? 

If  you  picked  one  of  the  machines  you're  wrong.  It's 
the  desk  and  the  swivel  chair  that  have  been  called 
the  greatest  occupational  health  hazard  of  modern 
times.  Why? 

Because  they  keep  us  sitting  on  the  job  —  with 
no  exercise  —  no  chance  to  keep  physically  fit.  So  our 
bodies  grow  soft.  We  are  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
And  industry  loses.billions  in  lowered  productivity, 
chronic  fatigue,  absenteeism,  early  retirement. 

Your  company  probably  can't  do  away  with  the 
desk  and  chair.  But,  like  over  400  other  companies  in 
America,  it  can  provide  direction  and  opportunity  for 
employee  fitness.  A  room  for  calisthenics,  an  area 
for  running  or  jogging,  bicycle  racks  and  showers. 

For  more  information  about  a  fitness  program 
for  your  company  write : 

Employee  Fitness,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 . 

President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 
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panies,  20  percent  of  surveyed  workers 
said  they  were  somewhat  or  very  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  salary,  according  to 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

Other  findings  show  that  19  percent 
of  workers  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
health  plan,  while  17  percent  have  gripes 
about  their  benefits  and  12  percent  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  job. 

Indoor  Pollution  Causes 
Concern 

Office  air  pollution  may  become  one 
of  management’s  top  concerns  in  the 
future,  recent  studies  suggest. 

Air-quality  problems  can  result  from 
airtight  building  design  and  poor  ven¬ 
tilation,  according  to  James  E.  Woods, 
a  senior  staff  specialist  for  the  corpo¬ 
rate  physical  sciences  center  of  Hon¬ 
eywell,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Possible  solutions  include  improv¬ 
ing  air  distribution,  maintaining  an  of¬ 


fice  temperature  that  doesn’t  fluctuate 
severely,  and  installing  air-cleaning 
devices. 


Swissair  Joins  NESRA 

Swissair,  winner  of  many  industry 
awards  for  service,  punctuality,  pas¬ 
senger  handling  and  aircraft  mainte¬ 
nance,  has  become  a  member  of 
NESRA.  Mr.  Thomas  Macari,  Product 
Development  Manager,  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  been  appointed  NESRA  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Swissair,  with  over  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  serving  the  traveling  public,  en¬ 
joys  a  network  which  encompasses  some 
99  cities  in  67  countries  and  a  fleet  of 
the  latest,  up-to-date  aircraft  including 
the  Boeing  747-300,  DC-10,  Airbus  and 
the  DC-9  Super  80. 

In  recent  years,  Swissair  has  ex¬ 


panded  its  horizons  to  include  hotels 
and  related  services  and  is  equipped 
with  computer  reservation  systems 
which  can  confirm  flights,  hotel  reser¬ 
vations,  car  rentals  and  even  cargo  space 
in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

For  the  NESRA  member,  Swissair 
can  provide  group  travel  arrangements, 
organize  conferences,  symposiums, 
tournaments  and  incentive  programs  at 
locations  as  well-known  as  Geneva  or 
as  exotic  as  Abu  Dhabi. 

With  15  district  offices  in  the  U.S., 
alone,  daily  flights  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Montreal  and  To¬ 
ronto,  a  background  in  corporate  and 
incentive  travel  with  many  major  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  leaders,  the  airline 
offers  a  distinct  advantage  for  the 
NESRA  member. 

Further  information  and  assistance 
in  planning  company  and  individual 
business  travel  can  be  obtained  by  con¬ 
tacting  your  nearest  Swissair  office. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Fitness  Research  Center 

WE  PROVIDE  INNOVATIVE  HEALTH  PROMOTION  SERVICES 
TO  ENHANCE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


Organizational  Consulting  Healthlines 

an  approach  to  strategic  planning,  design  a  monthly  newsletter  on  current  topics 

and  promotion  of  wellness  programs  with  related  to  healthy  living 

materials  developed  to  specification 

ACCESS-UM 

Health  Risk  Appraisal  a  corporate  health  information  system 

Lifestyle  Analysis  Questionnaire  providing  bimonthly  literature  abstracts; 

profiles  of  health  risk  and  lifestyle  patterns;  individual  searches  and  retrievals  on 

raises  awareness  and  motivation  to  request 

improve  quality  of  life;  customized 

processing  services  and  IBM/PC  version  Lifestyle  Seminars 

available  presentations  on  health  and 

lifestyle  issues 

Comprehensive  Fitness 
Evaluation 

THE  FITNESS  RESEARCH  CENTER 

The  University  of  Michigan  •  401  Washtenaw  Avenue  •  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48109  •  313/763-2462 
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Further  Evidence: 
Employee  Recreation  and 
Increased  Performance 


By  Craig  Finney,  Ph.D. 

IT 

■  istorically,  employee  ser- 
.M.  -Mb.  vices  and  recreation  man¬ 
agers  have  had  to  rely  on  subjective 
feelings  and/or  opinions  to  justify  the 
organizational  benefits  of  their  pro¬ 
grams.  The  contention  made  was  that 
participation  in  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  reduced  absentee¬ 
ism  by  improving  general  health  and 
job  satisfaction,  reduced  turnover  rate 
by  improving  job  satisfaction  and  mo¬ 
rale,  and  increased  job  performance  by 
reducing  stress  levels  and  increasing 
oxygenation  levels  in  the  body.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  organizations  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  experience  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  and  profits. 

There  is  now  a  growing  body  of 
knowledge  that  lends  support  to  the  no¬ 
tions  outlined  above  (Finney,  1984; 
Hoffman  &  Hobson,  1984).  Specifi¬ 
cally,  some  of  the  literature  addresses 
the  relationship  between  recreation/play, 
stress,  and  increased  task  performance. 

Glass  &  Singer  (1972)  have  found 


that  a  significant  component  in  the  work 
environment  directly  affecting  stress 
levels  is  the  loss  of  perceived  control. 
Individuals  perceiving  the  loss  of  in¬ 
ternal  control  experience  a  significant 
increase  in  their  stress  level  and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  decrease  in  their  task  perfor¬ 
mance. 

It  has  been  theorized  (Finney,  1979, 
1981,  1984)  that  play  can  be  utilized 
as  a  therapeutic  mechanism  to  reduce 
the  expected  post-stress  task  perfor¬ 
mance  decrement  described  by  Glass 
&  Singer.  Play  itself  is  defined  as  an 
autocratic  behavior  having  three  char¬ 
acteristics:  1)  intrinsic  motivation;  2) 
suspension  of  reality;  and  ;  3)  internal 
locus  of  control  (Levy,  1978),  a  com¬ 
ponent  that  Glass  &  Singer  also  iden¬ 
tified  in  their  work. 

A  study  reported  earlier  (Finney, 
1984)  identified  that  individuals  who 
engage  in  a  play  experience  after  a 
stressful  work  task  perform  signifi¬ 
cantly  better  on  a  second  stressful  task 
than  those  who  did  not  engage  in  play. 
This  investigation  further  explored  the 
impact  of  the  degree  of  perceived  con¬ 
trol  during  play  on  the  therapeutic  value 


of  play  in  reducing  stress  levels,  thereby 
increasing  post-stress  task  perfor¬ 
mance. 

The  Study 

A  second  study  by  this  author  being 
reported  here  replicated  the  earlier  study 
outlined  above.  The  study  investigated 
the  premise  that  following  a  stressful 
work  episode,  a  short  period  of  play 
provides  adequate  therapy  to  alleviate 
the  expected  decrease  in  post-stress  task 
performance.  Furthermore,  it  was  hy¬ 
pothesized  that  perceived  control  was 
the  significant  variable  in  play  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  therapeutic  effect  of  play. 

To  test  these  hypotheses,  an  exper¬ 
iment  was  conducted  at  Lockheed  Air¬ 
craft  Company,  Burbank,  California. 
Eighty  (80)  employees  from  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Company  were  randomly  as¬ 
signed  to  one  of  four  groups;  three  (3) 
experimental  conditions  and  one  (1) 
control  condition. 

Workers  first  completed  a  stress  sur¬ 
vey  (Speilberger,  1978)  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  ‘  ‘baseline  stress  levels.’  ’  Workers 
then  performed  mathematical  word 
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problems,  a  task  much  like  that  in  their 
everyday  work  situation.  While  per¬ 
forming  the  task,  a  stressor  (telephones 
ringing,  people  talking,  typewriters 
typing,  and  background  music  playing) 
was  introduced.  The  volume  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  stressor  was  controlled 
by  the  investigator,  thereby  reducing 
the  degree  and  level  of  perceived  con¬ 
trol  experienced  by  the  workers  while 
performing  their  work  task. 

After  completing  the  task  with  back¬ 
ground  noise  bursts,  the  four  groups  of 
workers  completed  a  second  stress  sur¬ 
vey  designed  to  measure  their  post-task 
stress  level.  Workers  were  then  given 
a  short  opportunity  to  play.  This  play 
experience  differentiated  among  the 
groups  only  in  the  amount  of  control 
each  group  exercised  over  what  they 
did  in  the  play  situation.  Each  group 
of  workers  was  given  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  establishing  the  degree  of  control 
experienced  while  playing  or  manipu¬ 
lating  building  materials  (Tinker  Toys). 

Workers  in  the  High  Perceived  Con¬ 
trol  Play  Group  (HPCP)  were  in¬ 
structed  to  utilize  the  building  materials 
in  any  fashion  they  wished;  the  Mod¬ 
erate  Perceived  Control  Play  Group 
(MPCP)  workers  were  instructed  to  du¬ 
plicate  as  many  of  one  or  both  of  the 
space  ship  samples  provided;  and  the 
workers  in  the  Low  Perceived  Control 
Play  Group  (LPCP)  were  instructed  to 
duplicate  space  ships  with  their  build¬ 
ing  materials  exactly  like  the  sample 
provided  them.  The  Low  Perceived 
Control  Work  Group  (LPCW)  (control 
condition)  manipulated  the  same  build¬ 
ing  materials,  but  from  a  task  perspec¬ 
tive.  Workers  in  this  group  were  in¬ 
structed  to  clean  up  and  organize  a  box 
of  1,000  pieces  of  building  materials 
following  instructions  and  procedures 
provided  them. 

After  the  play  experience,  all  work¬ 
ers  were  given  a  final  task  of  solving 
four  puzzles.  Two  of  the  puzzles  were 
unsolvable.  The  time  spent  attempting 
to  solve  the  unsolvable  puzzles  pro¬ 
vided  the  measure  of  post-stress  task 
performance. 

The  data  in  Graph  1  shows  a  statis¬ 
tically  significant  difference  (p  .005) 
between  the  HPCP  Group  and  the  other 
three  groups:  LPCW,  LPCP,  and 
MPCP.  The  data  supports  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  perceived  control  in  play  is 


responsible  for  the  therapeutic  effect  of 
play.  The  data  further  supports  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  play,  interspersed  be¬ 
tween  two  stressful  work  tasks,  alle¬ 
viates  the  expected  post-stress  task 
performance  decrement. 

There  is  no  statistical  difference  in 
persistence  on  the  unsolvable  puzzles 
between  the  LPCW,  LPCP,  and  MPCP 
Groups.  This  suggests  that  simply 
“playing”  or  manipulating  play  ob¬ 
jects  is  not  sufficient  in  providing  al¬ 
leviation  from  stress;  rather,  what  is 
necessary  as  described  by  Levy  (1978) 
is  high  degrees  of  internal  locus  of  con¬ 
trol  during  play  to  provide  the  thera¬ 
peutic  value. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
“working”  with  play  objects  provides 
just  as  much  benefit  in  reducing  stress 
as  experiencing  a  moderate  or  low  de¬ 
gree  of  control  while  “playing”  with 
play  objects.  Indeed,  a  typical  response 
from  the  workers  in  the  LPCW,  LPCP 
and  MPCP  groups  was  that  they  “felt” 
they  experienced  a  low  to  moderate  de¬ 


gree  of  control  while  manipulating  the 
building  materials.  Further,  they  re¬ 
ported  feeling  they  experienced  an  equal 
amount  of  control  while  working  on  the 
work-task  and  listening  to  the  stressor 
(noise  bursts). 

The  response  was  quite  different  from 
the  workers  in  the  HPCP  Group.  When 
asked  which  experience  (the  work  task 
or  the  building  materials)  they  felt  af¬ 
forded  them  more  control,  all  reported 
that  the  building  materials  experience 
provided  a  greater  degree  of  control. 
Workers  in  this  Group  reported  expe¬ 
riencing  moderate  to  high  degree  of 
control  over  the  play  situation. 

The  few  workers  in  the  HPCP  Group 
who  reported  a  moderate  degree  of 
control  during  the  play  experience  pro¬ 
vided  some  interesting  insight  as  to  why 
they  felt  the  way  they  did.  One  worker 
remarked,  “I  just  wanted  to  throw  the 
building  materials  all  over  the  office, 
but  I  did  not  think  that  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate.”  Here  we  can  see  the  impact 
of  social/cultural  influences  on  play  be- 
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havior,  providing  restrictions  that  can 
impede  the  value  of  the  play  experience 
for  many  people. 

The  notion  of  social/cultural  influ¬ 
ences  on  play  in  our  society  has  been 
reported  previously,  and  has  been  a 
consistent  variable  in  the  investigations 
undertaken  by  this  author  (Finney,  1979, 
1982,  1984;  Kerr,  1962;  Leonard, 
1975). 

The  data  then  supports  the  notion 
that  play  does  indeed  provide  thera¬ 
peutic  value  in  reducing  stress  levels 
while  alleviating  the  expected  post-stress 
performance  decrement.  The  data  fur¬ 
ther  supports  the  contention  that  play’s 
value  is  dependent  on  the  individual 
experiencing  a  high  degree  of  internal 
locus  of  control.  A  low  or  moderate 
degree  of  control  while  “playing”  pro¬ 
vides  little  therapeutic  value  in  reduc¬ 
ing  stress  levels  or  affecting  the  post¬ 
stress  performance  decrement. 

The  data  also  provides  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  potential  strategy  for 
organizational  policy-makers  to  pro¬ 
vide  employees  with  a  play/recreation 
experience  that,  in  effect,  would  in¬ 
crease  task  performance  due  to  lower 
stress  levels  while  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
hance  the  quality  of  work  life  for  the 
employees.  The  data  reported  here, 
along  with  those  presented  by  other  in¬ 
vestigators  (Glass  &  Singer;  Finney), 
indicates  that  individuals’  stress  levels 
will  increase  when  they  experience  a 
loss  in  their  perceived  control,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  decrease  in  the  post-stress  task 
performance. 

Therefore,  the  data  provides  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  man¬ 
agers  with  a  quantifiable  justification 
regarding  the  organizational  benefits  of 
participation  in  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs.  The  data  clearly 
indicates  the  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  play,  stress,  and  task  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Since  most  work  situations  provide 
little  internal  locus  of  control  for  em¬ 
ployees,  high  levels  of  stress  are  ex¬ 
pected,  resulting  in  lower  task  perfor¬ 
mance.  However,  providing  workers 
with  the  opportunity  to  play/recreate 


enhances  the  opportunity  to  regain  the 
perception  of  control,  thereby  lowering 
stress  levels.  Subsequently,  work-task 
performance  will  rise  significantly. 

The  study’s  findings  further  provide 
a  significant  message  to  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers.  Voluntary  participa¬ 
tion  in  play/recreation  activities  is  highly 
desirable;  for  it  provides  the  participant 
with  the  necessary  variable — internal 
locus  of  control. 
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Voluntary  participation  in 
play/recreation  activities  is 
highly  desirable;  for  it 
provides  the  participant  with 
the  necessary  variable- 
internal  focus  of  control. 
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Managers  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  can  address  the  is¬ 
sue  of  perceived  participative  control 
by  providing  alternatives  that  will  fur¬ 
nish  participants  with  activities  they 
perceive  as  supplying  high  levels  of 
control.  Furthermore,  voluntary  partic¬ 
ipation  in  these  activities  and  experi¬ 
ences  is  vital. 

Given  this  study,  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations  seem  warranted: 

•  Short  periods  of  play  for  employ¬ 
ees  can  therapeutically  reduce  the  ex¬ 
pected  post-stress  performance  decre¬ 
ment  caused  by  stressful  work  situations. 

•  Perceived  control  by  employees 
directly  impacts  the  degree  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  that  play  has  in  lowering  the 
post-stress  performance  decrement. 

•  Adults  will  play/recreate  when 
provided  the  opportunity  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  do  so. 

IT 

■  ™  mployee  recreation  should  be 
a  part  of  all  work  settings  and 


situations.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
work  environment,  large  or  small,  pro¬ 
viding  play/recreation  experiences  prof¬ 
its  all  concerned.  Management  re¬ 
ceives  high  levels  of  task  performance 
from  the  employees,  while  workers  ex¬ 
perience  greater  quality  of  work  life. 

Indeed,  the  justification  for  em¬ 
ployee  recreation/service  is  clear:  Em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  are  an  effective  way  to  attain  the 
needs  of  all  individuals  involved  in  the 
modern-day  work  place.  ^ 
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How  To  Tap  Into  Your 
Local  Park  District 


By  David  F.  Phillips 

All  too  frequently,  we  who  work 
as  parks  and  recreation 
professionals  for  special-purpose  Park 
Districts  or  Parks  and  Recreation  De¬ 
partments  of  cities  or  villages  will  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  those  of  our  taxpay¬ 
ers  that  will  be  served  (residential),  and 
those  of  our  taxpayers  that  won’t  be 
served  (employee)  with  a  full  range  of 
leisure  services. 

We  encourage  the  development  of  a 
strong  tax  base,  built  upon  the  pock- 
etbooks  of  for-profit  businesses,  in  or¬ 
der  to  help  underwrite  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  services  to  our  “residents”  (aka 
voting  taxpayers).  We  buy,  develop  and 
maintain  land  for  neighborhood  tot  lots, 


neighborhood  parks,  community- wide 
parks  and  special  use  parks.  We  build 
new,  or  buy  and  reconvert  schools  closed 
due  to  declining  enrollments  as  com¬ 
munity  recreation  centers.  We  build  or 
purchase  special  facilities  like  golf 
courses,  tennis/racquet  sports  centers, 
indoor  and  outdoor  pools  and  indoor 
ice  arenas.  We  offer  an  extensive  sup¬ 
ply  of  varied  services  for  infants  through 
senior  citizens. 

Yet  our  scope  of  program  services 
aimed  primarily  at  employees  and  their 
families  is  historically  non-existent,  or 
extremely  limited.  While  this  may  have 
been  prevalent  in  prior  years,  I  do  see 
this  pattern  gradually  changing. 

Who  is  a  Resident? 

Our  emphasis  is  on  providing  the 


highest  quality  and  broadest  spectrum 
of  leisure  services  affordable  to  our  res¬ 
idents,  yet  all  too  often  our  definition 
of  resident  is  limited  to  someone  that 
lives  within  the  borders  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  This  frequently  does  not  in¬ 
clude  employees  of  local  businesses,  at 
least  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  All  too 
often,  an  employee  is  not  viewed  as  a 
resident  by  local  government  officials. 

Your  firm  or  business  that  pays  local 
property  taxes  typically  will  receive  high 
quality  police,  fire,  sewer/water  and 
other  base  services  from  your  city  or 
village.  Are  parks  and  recreation  ser¬ 
vices  for  employees  of  your  firm  a  base 
service  commitment  by  the  unit  of  local 
government  vested  with  that  respon¬ 
sibility,  or  are  taxes  paid  to  support 
your  local  parks  and  recreation  agency 
is  viewed  as  one  of  those  taxes  which 
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may  be  viewed  as  being  of  more  in¬ 
direct  (and  less  direct)  value  to  your 
business? 

As  a  taxpayer,  your  business  has  the 
right,  if  not  the  obligation,  to  demand 
that  your  employees  be  viewed  as  equals 
to  the  individuals  and  families  that  live 
in  your  community  in  the  development 
and  distribution  of  leisure  services,  just 
as  you  expect  equal  services  in  police 
and  fire  services. 


Competition  for  Limited 
Properties  and  Facilities 

Occasionally,  people  who  see  in¬ 
dustrial  leagues  competing  for  space 
and  time  with  youth  and  adults  that  live 
in  the  community  take  the  attitude  that, 
‘  ‘That’s  OK  as  long  as  there  are  enough 
properties  and  facilities  to  meet  our 
needs,  but  when  demand  exceeds  sup¬ 
ply,  the  industrial  employee  leagues 
should  be  the  first  to  be  restricted.” 

In  my  own  community,  our  elected 
officials  and  staff  are  meeting  with  vol¬ 
unteer  citizens  to  assess  our  need  for 
expanded  development  of  our  proper¬ 
ties  and  additional  facilities.  Discus¬ 
sion  during  a  recent  meeting  turned  to 
the  programmatic  scheduling  balance 
between  industrial  and  residential 
leagues  which  our  agency  seeks  to 
maintain  at  our  athletic  fields,  with  ini¬ 
tial  resistance  to  industrial  leagues  by 
several  residents  who  recognized  that 
limited  properties  and  facilities  forced 
decisions  on  limiting  the  number  of 
teams  and  the  number  of  leagues  of 
voting  taxpayers. 

These  are  the  type  of  “no  win”  sit¬ 
uations  I  am  sure  you  in  the  private 
sector  face  as  often  as  we  do  in  the 
public  sector,  when  the  demand  for  ser¬ 
vice  exceeds  the  supply  of  resources 
necessary  to  enable  the  service  to  be 
provided. 


What  is  the  Demand  for 
Employee  Services  and 
Recreation? 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that 
when  I  talked  with  the  business  leaders 


of  our  community  about  employee  rec¬ 
reation  opportunities,  their  first  words 
were  “workers’  compensation.” 

Management  resistance  to  employee 
services  still  exists  in  many  businesses, 
but  more  enlightened  (I  like  to  think) 
managers  are  seeing  the  positive  results 
of  employee  services  and  recreation  on 
the  labor  force  and  are  now  encour¬ 
aging  (versus  discouraging)  employee 
involvement.  NESRA  has  been  a  major 
force  in  affecting  this  change  and  ov¬ 
ercoming  these  types  of  obstacles. 

Local  government  typically  seeks  to 
meet  existing  demand  for  services  prior 
to  seeking  to  create  new  demand.  When 
we  receive  management  resistance  to 
initiatives  to  offer  or  expand  employee 
services,  we  most  often  will  move  to 
other  target  markets  where  resistance 
does  not  exist  and  where  our  efforts 
may  be  more  fruitful. 

Now  that  management  resistance  to 
employee  recreation  is  subsiding,  more 
and  more  local  parks  and  recreation 
agencies  are  offering  at  least  the  tra¬ 
ditional  menu  of  sports  leagues  in  your 
public  facilities  and  on  your  public 
properties.  Unless  we  are  contacted  and 
a  desire/demand  for  expanded  em¬ 
ployee  services  is  expressed,  they  will 
be  overlooked  in  favor  of  expanded 
‘  ‘  residential  ’  ’  services . 

What  Should  Be  the 
Relationship  Between  Private 
Sector  Employee  Services 
Professionals  and  Public 
Sector  Parks  and  Recreation 
Professionals? 

While  some  of  us  may  have  had  our 
roots  in  the  same  parks  and  recreation 
or  leisure  studies  classrooms,  many 
NESRA  members  have  education 
backgrounds  in  varied  business  schools. 
Even  though  our  educational  back¬ 
grounds  may  vary,  our  job  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  very  similar  in  certain  areas. 

The  staffs  of  our  recreation  or  leisure 
service  departments  are,  like  you,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  full  programmatic 
continuum  from  the  initial  stage  of  as¬ 
sessing  the  demand  for  services  to  the 
various  stages  of  developing,  sched¬ 
uling,  promoting,  supervising  and  ul¬ 


timately  evaluating  our  programs,  ac¬ 
tivities,  trips  and  special  events. 

While  we  each  have  our  respective 
peer  networks  of  contacts,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  are  not  usually  broad  enough 
to  include  our  counterparts  in  private 
sector  (employee  services  and  recrea¬ 
tion  managers),  or,  from  your  per¬ 
spective,  these  networks  are  not  broad 
enough  to  include  public  sector  (rec¬ 
reation  programmers  and  administra¬ 
tors)  contacts. 

While  we  should  be  communicating 
and  coordinating  the  delivery  of  ser¬ 
vices,  we  frequently  are  not  even  aware 
of  each  other. 


How  Can  We,  As  Public  and 
Private  Sector  Professionals, 
Develop  a  Stronger  and  More 
Effective  Working 
Relationship? 

While  we  can  look  to  our  respective 
area,  state,  regional  and  national  as¬ 
sociations  to  provide  support  to  the 
concept  of  cooperation  between  public 
and  private  sector  professionals,  it  would 
appear  that  the  true  ability  to  affect 
change  rests  with  us  finding  each  other 
on  the  local  level. 

Have  you  ever  called  your  local  parks 
and  recreation  agency  and  met  to  ex¬ 
change  information?  While  many  com¬ 
panies  and  many  local  parks  and  rec¬ 
reation  agencies  have  a  well-developed 
line  of  communication  between  each 
other,  the  overall  percentage  of  those 
that  do,  to  those  that  could  and  should, 
is  sorely  lacking.  If  we  don’t  know  you 
exist,  we  can’t  call  you. 


How  Can  Park  and  Recreation 
Agencies  Help  You  Provide 
Quality  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation  Opportunities? 

1.  Coordination  of  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  for  Multiple  Businesses.  The  vast 
majority  of  businesses  don’t  have 
enough  employees  to  form  athletic  lea¬ 
gues.  We  can  help  coordinate  and  or¬ 
ganize  leagues  so  that  your  employees 
can  form  teams  to  play  against  other 
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companies.  The  same  holds  true  for 
classes  and  other  services  where  mul¬ 
tiple  employers  may  be  needed  to  en¬ 
compass  a  larger  number  of  employees 
with  special  interests. 

2.  Convenient  Scheduling  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Facilities  and  Programs  For  Your 
Employees’  Use.  Public  facilities  like 
community  centers  and  pools  can  be 
scheduled  to  be  open  past  the  normal 
closing  time  if  sufficient  demand  ex¬ 
ists.  Conveniently  scheduled  classes  and 
activities  of  interest  to  your  employees 
can  be  held  at  your  site,  at  a  nearby 
business,  or  at  neighborhood  schools 
or  recreation  centers. 

3.  Obtaining,  Developing  and 
Maintaining  Property  If  Sufficient 
Demand  From  Multiple  Businesses 
Exist.  Local  park  and  recreation  agen¬ 
cies  can  lease  or  acquire  undeveloped 
open  space  in  an  industrial  area  and 
develop  a  true  “industrial  park,”  where 
employee  sports  teams  can  participate 
close  to  their  work  site  should  suffi¬ 
cient  demand  exist. 

4.  Skilled  Instructors.  Skilled  in¬ 
structors  of  most  leisure  education  op¬ 
portunities  are  known  to,  and  used  by, 
your  local  parks  and  recreation  agency. 
If  you  need  an  instructor,  try  calling 
your  Park  District  or  Parks  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Department. 

5.  Purchasing  In  Quantity.  Most 
units  of  local  government  have  various 
bulk  or  joint  purchasing  programs  with 
which  we  are  actively  involved.  We 
can  oftentimes  help  you  set  up  your 
own,  or  you  can  participate  with  us  in 
purchasing  quantities  of  materials  and 
supplies  where  quantity  unit  price  dis¬ 
counts  are  available. 

6.  Vendor  Files.  Local  govern¬ 
ment,  by  its  nature,  is  bound  to  accept 
the  “lowest  and  most  responsible”  bid 
for  materials  and  supplies.  We  have 
extensive  files  of  products  and  the  ven¬ 
dors  that  supply  those  products.  If  you 
are  searching  for  where  to  get  the  best 
quality  product  for  the  lowest  price, 
perhaps  your  local  parks  and  recreation 
agency  can  be  of  help. 

7.  Program  Expertise/Specialists. 
Many  of  our  Leisure  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  program  personnel  frequently  work 
in  very  narrow  program  areas  (as  op¬ 


posed  to  broad  general  categories).  If 
you  seek  specialized  assistance  in  dance, 
arts,  athletics,  fitness,  aquatics,  adult 
programming,  special  events  and  trips, 
theatre,  etc. ,  call  and  see  if  we  can  lend 
a  hand  or  refer  you  to  someone  we 
know  with  the  expertise  you  seek.  If 
you  seek  advice  on  program  budgeting, 
promotions,  evaluations,  scheduling, 
registration,  etc. ,  perhaps  we  can  be  of 
assistance. 

8.  Community  Employee  Recre¬ 
ation  Advisory  Councils.  If  your  com¬ 
munity  does  not  have  an  employee  rec¬ 
reation  Advisory  Council  that  works 
with  your  local  parks  and  recreation 
agency  and  other  service  providers  in 
the  development  and  distribution  of 
services,  be  the  initiator  and  offer  to 
help  organize  this  council. 

As  a  public  sector  professional,  I  find 
membership  in  NESRA  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable.  On  the  same  hand,  I 
believe  that  your  membership  in  your 
state’s  park  and  recreation  association 
would  be  extremely  valuable  to  you. 
By  establishing  and  nurturing  public 
sector-private  sector  networks  of 
professionals,  we  can  gain  a  fuller  un¬ 
derstanding  of  each  other  and  the  re¬ 
sources  we  each  have  available. 

If  we  public  sector  professionals  can 
better  understand  you  as  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  professionals  and 
gain  a  better  perspective  of  the  services 
you  offer,  we  can  better  understand  how 
we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  and  how 
you  can  be  of  assistance  to  us. 

Do  We  Compete  or  Coordinate 
to  Serve  Your  Employees? 

Perhaps  if  we  don’t  communicate 
well,  we  do  compete  with  similar  ser¬ 
vices  for  your  employees.  As  profes¬ 
sionals,  both  public  and  private  sector 
managers  recognize  that  we  would  waste 
our  all  too  limited  time  and  resources 
competing.  We  must  embrace  the  fact 
that  coordination  of  services  should  be 
our  objective. 

This  cannot  happen,  however,  un¬ 
less  we  establish  communication  net¬ 
works  locally  to  ensure  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “Who  serves  which  target 
markets  with  what  services?”  is  ad¬ 


dressed  and  resolved. 

The  delivery  of  local  leisure  services 
can  be  allocated  in  a  non-competitive 
manner  or  even  co-sponsored  through 
advance  communication  and  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  cooperation. 


How  Can  You  Help  Public 
Sector  Professionals? 

The  best  spokesmen  for  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  and  need  for  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  are  your  employ¬ 
ees  and  your  management.  From  their 
respective  viewpoints,  they  can  pro¬ 
vide  testimony  to  their  peers  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  derived  from  the  services  made 
available.  This  could  create  upward  and 
downward  pressure  within  other  com¬ 
panies  to  offer  similar  services. 

You  can  be  the  catalyst  that  ignites 
other  local  businesses  to  either  offer  or 
support  the  offering  of  leisure  services 
for  their  employees.  If  you  help  other 
local  companies  become  as  committed 
as  your  company  to  employee  services 
and  recreation,  you  could  create  a  de¬ 
mand  that  encourages  your  local  parks 
and  recreation  agency  to  become  pro¬ 
active  in  initiating  leisure  services  for 
the  employees  of  all  community  busi¬ 
nesses. 

This  investment  of  your  time  could 
have  direct  as  well  as  indirect  benefits 
to  your  company,  as  accelerated  de¬ 
mand  for  services  would  enable  an  ex¬ 
panded  menu  of  services  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  your  local  parks  and  recreation 
agency,  which  in  turn  would  be  made 
available  to  your  employees. 

Cooperation  Must  Be 
Emphasized 

While  society’s  view  of  leisure  is 
changing  (leisure  activities  are  no  longer 
being  universally  viewed  as  a  Pavlov- 
ian  reward  for  being  work  productive), 
the  message  to  company  Chief  Exec¬ 
utive  Officers  that  the  company  will 
benefit  from  offering  and  supporting 
quality  employee  service  and  recrea¬ 
tion  opportunities  must  continue  to  be 
preached.  By  working  together  with 
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panies  tooffer  their  employees  a  va-  center  and  took  the  coi 
riety  of  programs  at  no  cost.  So,  both  dees  through  an  all-da; 
parties  benefit — lor  the  company,  they  petition.  This  is  an  o 


.  ,  Some  of  you  may  already  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  Parks  &  Recreation 
Department  in  your  area,  but  for  the 
most  part,  this  is  an  untapped  resource 
for  corporate  programs. 

The  City  of  Dallas,. for  example,  has 
recently  opened  a  24- houfrecre  at  ion 
center.  They  plan  to  recruit  companies 
who  operate  night  shifts  and  offer  those 
emplpyeesfate  night  andearly  morning 
activities:  These  activities  include  the 
alreacty-popular  midnight  aerobics 
classes,  a  midnight  to  dawn  volleyball 
tournament,  soccer  tournaments'  and 


and  flyers 


PARKS 


your  local  parks  and  recreation  agency 
and  combining  resources,  we  can  gain 
new  supporters  and  overcome  or  at  least 
minimize  resistance  to  these  valuable 
services. 

By  cooperating  with  your  local  parks 
and  recreation  agency,  you  can  broaden 
the  scope  of  your  on-site  and  off-site 
services  while  taking  advantage  of  the 
properties,  facilities  and  personnel 
available  through  your  local  parks  and 
recreation  agency. 

A  Challenge 

I  encourage  you  to  send  to  NESRA 
specific  examples  of  how  you  and  your 
local  parks  and  recreation  agency  have 
successfully  cooperated  to  benefit  your 
employees.  NESRA  can  compile  and 
tabulate  this  information  and  share  it 
with  you.  Your  success  stories  can  be 
of  assistance  to  your  peers. 

At  the  same  time,  this  research  of 
various  success  stories  can  also  be  cir¬ 


culated  through  our  public  sector  chan¬ 
nels  help  enlighten  the  public  sector 
professionals  of  new  service  opportun¬ 
ities  available  to  them. 

By  sharing  our  successes  a  stronger 
and  more  comprehensive  series  of  ser¬ 
vices  can  be  built  through  our  mutual 
commitment  to  employee  services  and 
recreation. 


While  I  feel  that  local  parks  and 
recreation  agencies  have  not  had 
a  strong  commitment  to  employee  rec¬ 
reation,  I  perceive  that  this  is  changing. 
Isolated  agencies  are  taking  the  initi¬ 
ative,  and  a  momentum  is  being  built. 
Within  the  next  decade,  I’m  sure  we 
will  find  public  sector  services  to  em¬ 
ployees  the  norm,  and  not  the  excep¬ 
tion. 

Employee  services  and  recreation  in 
many  communities  throughout  our  na¬ 
tion  is  a  relatively  untapped  market.  By 
working  together,  and  by  helping  each 


other,  we  can  better  serve  your  em¬ 
ployees. 

We  as  public  sector  parks  and  rec¬ 
reation  professionals  exist  to  serve  em¬ 
ployees  of  businesses  that  are  located 
in  our  community,  as  well  as  those  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families  that  live  in  our 
community. 

We  strive  to  help  make  our  com¬ 
munities  the  best  possible  place  in  which 
to  work,  to  live,  and  yes,  to  play. 

If  your  local  parks  and  recreation 
agency  is  not  yet  a  full  partner,  with  a 
deep  commitment  to  employee  services 
and  recreation,  it  should  be.  You  can 
help  accelerate  this  continuing  evolu¬ 
tion  by  accepting  that  you  must  be  not 
only  an  internal,  but  also  an  external 
activist  and  spokesman  for  quality  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

David  F.  Phillips  is  the  park  district 
manager  for  the  Wheeling  Park  District  in 
Wheeling,  IL. 
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Modifying  Your  Sports  Program 


To  Fit  A  Changing  Workforce 


By  Keith  Roys,  Ph.D. 

The  recent  movie  Back  to  the  Fu¬ 
ture  suggests  it  is  possible  to  alter 
the  present  by  going  back  in  time  and 
effecting  a  change  in  history.  As  far  as 
we  know  this  is  not  possible.  However, 
by  looking  at  what  we  know  of  the  past, 
we  can  more  effectively  influence  the 
future. 

Recreation  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  families  must  be  re¬ 
viewed  on  a  continuing  basis  to  im¬ 
prove  the  future.  Life  is  not  stationary; 
it  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  change. 
Being  aware  of  change  can  help  ac¬ 
count  for  varying  degrees  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  employee  programs,  and  it 
can  also  provide  a  reason  for  making 
adjustments,  eliminating  non-cost- 
effective  programs  and  branching  out 
into  new  directions. 

Workforce  statistics  can  provide  some 
guidance.  For  example,  conditions  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  workforce  will  become 
composed  of  more  women,  more 
women  with  children,  more  divorced 
and  single  individuals,  more  older  peo¬ 
ple  and  more  individuals  unprepared  to 


meet  new  technical  demands.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  should  be  very  helpful  to 
the  employee  services  manager  in  pro¬ 
gram  planning.  The  more  information 
gathered,  the  easier  it  is  to  make  good 
decisions. 

There  are  more  women  than  ever  in 
the  workforce  today.  In  1970  there  were 
31.5  million  women  employed;  by  1983 
there  were  48.5  million,  an  increase  of 
17  million.  Convert  these  figures  to 
percentages  and  you  find  43.3  percent 
of  the  female  population  was  working 
in  1970.  By  1983  this  number  jumped 
to  53.6  percent. 

But  this  in  itself  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Not  only  is  the  female 
workforce  increasing  in  number,  it  is 
also  getting  younger.  In  1970  the  age 
group  with  the  largest  number  of  women 
working  was  composed  of  those  be¬ 
tween  45  and  54  years  of  age  (20.7 
percent).  In  1983  this  same  age  group 
represented  only  14.6  percent  of  the 
female  workingforce,  while  the  23-24 
age  group  leaped  to  28.4  percent. 

The  percent  of  women  with  spouse 
present  and  a  child  under  6  increased 
from  30.3  percent  in  1970  to  45.1  per¬ 


cent  in  1980,  according  to  the  1985 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 
In  only  3  more  years  (1983),  it  in¬ 
creased  another  5  percent  to  49.9  per¬ 
cent.  In  other  words,  almost  half  of  the 
married  women  with  spouse  and  young 
children  present  are  employed.  This 
should  suggest  employee  services  that 
could  be  provided,  if  not  already  avail¬ 
able,  that  would  give  this  segment  of 
the  population  a  better  chance  for  lei¬ 
sure. 

of  the  population  a  better  change  for 
leisure. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Center  for  So¬ 
cial  Work  Research  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin  reported  that  in  Texas 
the  percentage  of  working  married  cou¬ 
ples  increased  from  1960  and  1975, 
then  leveled  off.  It  is  projected  this  pla¬ 
teau  will  continue  until  1990,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Census  seems  to  support  this 
pattern. 

The  number  of  single  (never  mar¬ 
ried)  females  has  increased  from 
6,613,000  in  1970  to  10,996,000  in 
1983,  and  the  widowed,  divorced  and 
separated  women  employed  increased 
from  5,550,000  in  1970  to  8,447,000 
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CHANGING  WORKFORCE 


TABLE  I 


Labor  Force  Statistics 
by  age/sex 
by  percent/;'? 


. 

Age 

. 

3ercent  Distribution 

Year  &  Sex 

16-19 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  &  over 

1970  TOTAL 
Male 
Female 

1975  TOTAL 
Male 

12.8 

11.2 

15.5 

14.7 

13.4 

20.6 

22.1 

18.1 

24.4 

25.2 

19.9 

20.4 

18.9 

18.0 

18.5 

20.5 
20.3 
20.7 

18.2 

18.5 

13.6 

13.9 

13.2 

12.1 

12.5 

3.9 

■  4.2  ’ 

3.3 

3.2 

3.4 

Female 

10.8 

16.5 

23.1 

17.4 

17.8 

11.5 

2.8 

1980  TOTAL 

8.8 

14.9 

27.3 

19.1 

15.8 

11.2 

2.9 

Male 

8.1 

14.0 

27.6 

19.3 

16.1 

11.8 

3.1 

Female 

9.6 

16.1 

26.9 

19.0 

15.4 

10.4 

2.6 

1983  TOTAL 

7.3 

14.4 

28.5 

21.2 

15.1 

10.8 

2.7 

Male 

6.8 

13.6 

28.6 

21.3 

15.5 

11.3 

2.9 

.Female 
— - , — - - - - 

8.0 

15.4 

28.4 

21.1 

14.6 

10.0 

2.5 

in  1983.  Undeniably  there  are  more 
women  in  every  category. 

How  much  effort  is  being  made  to 
offer  a  spectrum  of  recreational  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  women  in  the  work¬ 
force?  The  answer  to  this  question  var¬ 
ies  from  company  to  company  and  the 
many  conditions  faced.  At  Mac- 
Donnell  Douglas  Aircraft  in  St.  Louis, 
Joe  Bittner  reports  they  field  more 
women’s  basketball  teams  today  than 
they  did  only  a  few  years  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  he  also  noted  a  slight  drop  in 
female  softball. 

But  Joe  also  poses  a  good  question: 
How  much  change  in  programming  can 
be  expected  if  so  many  women  new  to 
the  labor  force  have  young  children? 
Someone  must  take  care  of  the  young¬ 
ster. 

The  number  of  married  men  with 
spouse  present  actually  decreased  in 
number  between  1980  and  1983;  how¬ 
ever,  the  1983  figure  was  very  near  that 
of  1970.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  number  of  single  (never  married), 
widowed,  divorced  and  separated  males 
increased  appreciably  between  1970  and 
1983.  These  increases  were  very  sim¬ 
ilar  in  size  to  those  found  in  the  female 
population. 

The  age  groupings  among  men  have 
shifted  similarly  to  that  of  the  women, 
but  not  as  dramatically.  In  both  1970 
and  1983  the  largest  group  was  com¬ 
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posed  of  those  between  25  and  34  years 
of  age,  while  the  older  age  group  con¬ 
tinued  to  get  smaller.  As  this  large  group 
of  young  people  age,  a  larger  number 
of  older  people  could  become  a  reality. 
There  are,  of  course,  unknowns  that 
may  influence  this,  such  as  retirement 
benefits  or  (conversely)  dramatically 
higher  living  costs,  which  would  force 
men  into  more  working  years. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  these  and 
other  factors  interplay  in  this  scenario. 
For  example,  expendable  income.  In 
some  families  both  adults  work  in  order 
to  pay  the  basics  of  living  (Ever  tried 
to  buy  a  house  in  a  populated  area  like 
New  Jersey  or  California?).  In  other 
instances  both  adults  work  to;  have  those 
luxuries  otherwise  only  longed  for. 
Where  does  this  leave  the  single  mother 


who  heads  her  household?  If  the  sta¬ 
tistics  are  correct,  she  will  be  the  pov¬ 
erty  family  of  the  future  and  in  large 
numbers. 

Nearly  $150  billion  was  spent  in  1983 
on  recreation- — this  amounts  to  6.6  per¬ 
cent  of  all  personal  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1983.  However,  this  per¬ 
centage  has  not  changed  dramatically 
in  the  past  15  years;  therefore  it  is  in¬ 
appropriate  to  plan  to  add  additional 
programs  that  cannot  be  participant- 
financed  or  subsidized  by  the  company, 
unless  certain  groups  of  employees  are 
to  be  consciously  excluded. 

Among  the  motivating  forces  influ¬ 
encing  job  satisfaction  among  women 
is  their  interest  in  human  relationships. 
Tie  this  in  with  the  increase  in  women 
employed  and  perhaps  we  see  why  Bob 
Pindroh  of  Lockheed,  California  has 
reported  24  co-ed  volleyball  teams  to¬ 
day,  when  there  were  none  only  5  years 
ago. 

As  mentioned  above,  local  condi¬ 
tions  no  doubt  have  their  effect.  Where 
MacDonnell  Douglas  experienced  a 
slight  decrease  in  women’s  softball, 
Lockheed  grew  from  37  to  68  teams 
over  in  the  last  6  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  has  provided 
insight  into  change  (or  lack  of  change) 
in  selected  popular  activities .  In  spec¬ 
tator  sports,  most  of  those  listed  in  Ta¬ 
ble  III  experienced  an  increase  since 
1970.  The  largest  increase  was  in  ma¬ 
jor  league  baseball,  with  over  17  mil¬ 
lion  more  spectators  in  1983.  This  58.5 
percent  increase  was  not  the  largest, 
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TABLE  II 


Marital  Status  of  Workforce 
by  sex  and  year 
(in  thousands) 


1970 

1975 

1980 

1983 

Male 

Married  spouse  present 

37,982 

38,249 

39,004 

37,967 

Single  (never  married) 

8,426 

10,313 

13,515 

13,783 

Widowed,  Divorced,  Separated 

2,582 

3,294 

4,668 

5,036 

Female  ■' • 

Married  spouse  present 

17,572 

19,788 

23,532 

24,603 

Single  (never  married) 

Widowed,  Divorced,  Separated 

6,613 

7,943 

10,567 

10,996 

5,505 

6,258 

8,018 

8,447 

[~  "  .  .  .  '  TABLE  III 

Attendance  at  Selected  Spectator  Sports 
In  units  of  1 ,000 


■  %  .  yp 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1983 

Baseball,  major  leagues 

29,191 

30,373 

43,746 

46,269 

Basketball,  college 

(NA) 

(NA) 

30,692 

31 ,471 

Basketball,  professional 

4,912 

7,591 

10,697 

10,262 

Football,  college 

-  29,466 

31,688 

35,541 

36,302 

Football,  professional 
national  league 

10,071 

10,769 

14,092 

13,953 

Hockey,  national  leagues 

5,992 

9,522 

10,534 

11,021 

Horseracing 

69,704 

.  ■ . 

78,662 

74,690 

75,693 

TABLE  IV 

Selected  Recreation  Activities 


units 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1983 

Softball,  adult  teams 

1  1,000  j 

29 

66 

1  '  110 

146 

Golfers  (15  rounds  or  more)  j 

1 ,000 

9,700 

12,036 

13,000 

14,300 

Tennis 

1,000 

10,655 

29,201 

(NA) 

25,450 

(1982) 

Ten  pin  bowling 

millions 

51.8 

62.5 

i  72.0  5 

■  68.9 

(1982) 

Motion  Picture  Theaters 

millions 

94  | 

1,033  j 

1,022  | 

I  1,197 

however,  because  professional  basket¬ 
ball  increased  about  109  percent. 

Oftentimes  these  figures  can  be  mis¬ 
leading.  For  example,  in  1983  horse 


racing  increased  only  8.5  percent  over 
this  period  of  time,  but  it  recorded  more 
spectators  than  any  other  sport,  and  more 
than  major  league  baseball,  profes¬ 


sional  basketball  and  National  League 
Football  combined. 

Softball,  golf,  tennis  and  bowling  are 
popular  sports  activities  among  em¬ 
ployee  recreation  programs.  Softball 
and  golf  have  steadily  increased  over 
the  past  15  years.  Although  the  current 
number  of  softball  teams  exclusively 
sponsored  thru  industry  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  available,  the  phenomenal 
growth  to  nearly  146,000  teams  in  the 
U.S.  is  impressive.  A  decrease  in  ten¬ 
nis  players  and  bowlers  is  recognized, 
but  the  number  of  participants  is  still 
very  large.  Each  company  should  look 
to  its  own  employment  conditions  to 
conclude  if  these  figures  may  further 
be  affected  by  projected  changes  in  their 
workforce. 

Participant  activities  were  viewed  in 
1983  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
the  National  Park  Service.  Park  visitors 
were  asked  about  their  participation  in 
selected  activities.  Walking  for  pleas¬ 
ure  and  swimming  were  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  activities,  with  the  former  more 


vA'v.sf  uUftl  HHb  is  h 

c*1- « Sy' •'*' a  .  j -V =-•. i- / 

.4  xL  JL  ^ 

4  t  -j-  Ljt  P  ftii  Ai  4*''  1  ’a,  '  1  fc*  '.«  - 

: 

jjt.W 

Percent  by 

, ,;c, 

— 1 

illiplfiiilll 

■  • 

Activity 

respondents 

ESR3Z93; 

Age 

12-24 

25-39 

40-59 

65  years 

male 

years 

years 

years 

and  over 

Walking  for  Pleasure 

53 

45 

7^)  '•  ;•  j 

57 

58 

58 

42 

Swimming 

53 

56 

79 

65 

41 

16 

Picnics 

48 

45 

'■J/r  4A  -if?'  A 

52 

59 

46 

29 

Driving  for  Pleasure 

48 

47 

■'fi  I  1 

48 

59 

46 

35 

Attending  Sports  Events 

40 

44 

V*  A  A  %•  < 

51 

44 

36 

16 

Fishing 

34 

47 

40 

31 

17 

Running  or  Jogging 

26 

30 

^4 

31 

13 

2 

Attending  Concerts, 

25 

25 

FpEWfW  r;r 

34 

29 

22 

12 

Plays,  etc. 

: 

WM&i 

[4 

26 

.  *  , 

Outdoor  Team  Sports 

24 

MBsM 

20 

11 

2 

Tennis 

17 

f  r  :  t 

’4  ?  -.  j:  ■ 

32 

13 

10 

<»*»>■  -.  1 

Golfing 

13 

16 

12 

Water  Skiing 

9 

11 

*  .  :  - 

9 

10 

-■  ^ *  : 

1 

From  a  national  park  service  press  release.  Represents  the  percent  of  respondents  who  said  they  had  partic¬ 
ipated  once  or  more  during  previous  12  months.  Survey  conducted  by  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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CHANGING  WORKFORCE 


popular  among  women  and  the  latter 
by  men.  Swimming  decreased  much 
more  rapidly  with  age  than  did  walk¬ 
ing. 

Running  or  jogging  was  also  high 
among  active  interests.  Perhaps  there 
is  an  interrelationship  between  this  and 
the  increasing  number  of  walking/jog¬ 
ging/hiking  trails  in  communities.  Bob 
Pindroh  has  expressed  another  thought 
worthy  of  consideration.  Many  people 
in  the  age  bracket  with  the  largest  per¬ 
cent  of  employees  (25-34)  were  ex¬ 
posed  during  their  prime  to  activities 
like  jogging  and  aerobics  when  they 
first  gained  popularity.  Bob  also  feels 
there  may  be  a  relationship  between 
this  increase  in  active  activities  and  a 
decrease  in  Lockheed’s  hobby  clubs  and 
passive  activities.  It  would  be  inter- 


Special 

Member  Rates 


d  Seabrook 
Island  Resort 

(800)  845-5531 

(in  S.C.  800-922-2401) 

Box  32099  •  Charleston,  S.C.  29417 

PleaAe  ie+uJl:  nesra  io/ss 

□  Family  Vacation  Brochure 

□  Golf/Sports  Information 

□  Seabrook  Conference  Brochure 


Company  - 
Address  — 


A  Management  Property 
of  Western  Conference  Resorts,  Inc. 


esting  to  know  if  other  employee  rec¬ 
reation  programs  are  experiencing  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  and  in  particular  em¬ 
ployee  services  managers,  to  the 
changing  workforce?  First,  you  should 
recognize  the  characteristics  of  the  la¬ 
bor  force,  then  draw  conclusions.  Next, 
with  the  aid  of  these  conclusions,  de¬ 
termine  the  program  upon  which  the 
goals  of  the  industry  and  the  employee 
can  be  best  achieved. 

What  conditions  can  be  expected  and 
what  personal  and  social  results  should 
be  considered  in  planning  programs? 
The  study  by  the  Center  for  Social  Work 
Research  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  has  identified  several  expecta¬ 
tions  that  seem  to  have  national  impli¬ 


MOVING  SOON? 

Please  let  us  know  nine  weeks  before  you 
move  what  your  new  address  will  be.  Be  sure 
to  supply  us  with  both  your  old  and  new  ad¬ 
dress,  including  the  address  label  from  your 
current  issue. 


ATTACH  ADDRESS  LABEL  HERE 


My  new  address  will  be: 


Mail  to: 

National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association 

2400  S.  Downing 
Westchester,  Illinois  60153 


cations.  Among  the  trends  to  watch  out 
for  are  an: 

•  Increase  in  pressures  related  to  dual 
career  families. 

•  Increase  in  number  of  single  in¬ 
dividuals  living  together. 

•  Increase  in  minorities. 

•  Increase  in  number  of  older  work¬ 
ers. 

•  Increase  in  single  parents. 

•  Increase  in  instability  of  employ¬ 
ees. 

•  Increase  in  number  of  divorced  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Planning  for  employee  services  will 
need  to  recognize  several  personal  ex¬ 
pectations,  such  as  an  increase  in  stress, 
frustration,  family  problems,  loneli¬ 
ness  and  depression.  Social  expecta¬ 
tions  will  also  have  an  influence,  such 
as  the  need  for  child  care,  more  co¬ 
recreation  activities,  more  emphasis  on 
leisure  counseling  and  an  increased 
consideration  for  cost-effective  pro¬ 
gramming.  To  better  guide  the  effort, 
more  sensitive  research  aimed  at  em¬ 
ployee  services  should  be  conducted 
that  will  result  in  improved  quality  of 
life. 
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Employee  Recreation  and 
Fitness  Programs  and  Workers’ 
Compensation:  A  Continuing  Saga 


By  Dr.  John  H.  Schultz 

ne  of  the  most  intriguing  areas  of 
inquiry  related  to  employee  rec¬ 
reation  services  revolves  around  the 
question  of  the  compensability  of 
employment-related  recreational  inju¬ 
ries  under  workers’  compensation  laws. 
Employers  frequently  have  asked  in¬ 
surers  and  legal  staff  about  this  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  are  often  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  often 
likely,  especially  in  some  states. 

As  Professors  Frankt  and  Rankin  have 
stated,  “the  essence  of  workers’  com¬ 
pensation  laws  is  quite  simple.  Tem¬ 
porary  and  permanent  disabilities  and 
death  that  occur  as  a  result  of  an  injury 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  compensated.”  1  The 
operational  words  here,  with  respect  to 
employee  recreation,  are  “arising  out 
of”  and  “in  the  course  of”  employ¬ 
ment.  At  first  glance,  the  possibility 
that  voluntary  participation  in  social, 
recreational,  or  fitness  activity  may  be 
considered  “in  the  course  of  employ¬ 
ment”  seems  incongruous,  especially 
since  such  activity  is  often  defined  as 
“non-work”  activity.  Yet,  over  the  past 
50  years  or  more,  numerous  claims  for 
such  “work-related”  injuries  have  been 
made  and  many  have  been  adjudicated 
in  favor  of  the  injured  party.  Since  vir¬ 
tually  all  businesses,  from  large  cor¬ 
porations  to  small  enterprises,  sponsor 
or  conduct  (or  at  least  participate  in) 
company  picnics,  socials,  Christmas 
parties  or  athletic  teams,  the  exposure 
is  substantial  and  claims  for  injuries  (or 
deaths)  related  to  these  activities  are 
likely  to  continue. 


A  brief  survey  of  the  case  law  re¬ 
veals  that  a  great  variety  of  recreational 
events  have  been  involved,  and  there 
has  been  a  substantial  number  of  cases. 
Yet,  from  a  legal  perspective,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  formulate  a  rule  (or  set 
of  rules)  which  is  applicable  in  all  states 
since  similar  cases  in  different  states 
have  been  resolved  differently.  How¬ 
ever,  there  seems  to  be  some  gener¬ 
alizations  that  can  be  made  that  are  use¬ 
ful  in  internal  policy-making  with 
reference  to  employee  recreation  and 
corporate  fitness  programs. 

tt 

Temporary  and  permanent 
disabilities  and  death  that 
occur  as  a  result  of  an 
injury  arising  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  employment 
will  be  compensated. 


As  indicated  above,  the  key  words 
involved  in  workers  compensation  cases 
are  “arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  employment.”  This  two-part  test 
adopted  by  the  courts  in  most  states  is 
used  to  determine  an  employee’s  right 
to  compensation.  The  “in  the  course 
of  employment”  requirement  refers  to 
the  time,  place  and  circumstances  of 
the  activity,  while  the  “arising  out  of” 


requirement  addresses  the  causal  re¬ 
lationships  between  employment  and 
the  injury. 

Generally,  the  courts  attempt  to  first 
ascertain  if  the  employee  activity  can 
be  construed  as  “work”  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
injury  (or  death).  With  respect  to  em¬ 
ployee  recreation  and/or  fitness  activ¬ 
ity,  the  primary  issue  has  been  whether 
such  activity  falls  within  the  course  of 
employment. 

Workers’  Compensation  Boards,  In¬ 
dustrial  Commissions  and  the  courts 
have  approached  this  issue  by  assessing 
the  “time,  place  and  circumstances” 
evidence  against  two  criteria — the  ex¬ 
tent  of  company  involvement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  activity  and/or  the  extent 
to  which  the  company  benefited  from 
the  employee’s  involvement  in  the  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  several  cases,  both  company 
involvement  and  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
pany  were  considered.  It  appears  that 
the  “involvement”  strategy  is  favored 
by  most  claimants,  since  establishing 
that  the  employer  received  direct  and 
substantial  benefit  as  a  result  of  em¬ 
ployee  involvement  in  recreation  activ¬ 
ity  has  proven  to  be  more  difficult. 

Following  is  a  brief  review  of  some 
workers’  compensation  cases  involv¬ 
ing  employee  recreational,  social,  or 
fitness  activity  and  which  address  some 
of  the  most  relevant  questions  in  the 
determination  of  compensability. 

Company  Involvement 

Did  the  employer,  in  fact,  sponsor 
the  event,  the  program,  or  service?  At 
issue  here,  of  course,  is  the  degree  to 
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WORKERS’  COMPENSATION 


which  the  employer  is  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  the  activity.  Evidence  of 
substantial  control  over,  substantial  fi¬ 
nancial  support  of,  compulsory  or  coer¬ 
cive  attendance  at,  the  making  of  of¬ 
ficial  speeches  at,  and  the  granting  of 
awards  or  gifts  at  events  have  been  used 
in  determining  compensation  or  de¬ 
nying  it. 

In  a  New  York  case,  for  example, 
an  employee  died  after  collapsing  at  a 
softball  game  at  the  company  picnic. 
Here,  the  employer  had  made  financial 
contributions  to  the  employee  associ¬ 
ation  which  actually  sponsored  the  pic¬ 
nic.  The  employer  also  assisted  in  col¬ 
lecting  club  dues  and  allowed  some  club 
meetings  on  company  premises  during 
working  hours.  At  the  picnic  a  speech 
was  given  by  a  company  executive 
which  reviewed  past  company  perfor¬ 
mance  and  outlined  future  goals.  The 
court  held  that  there  was  sufficient  in¬ 
volvement  by  the  employer  Uxwarrant 
a  finding  that  the  employee  was  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  course  of  employment  while 
at  the  picnic  and  compensation  was 
awarded.2 

The  issue  of  company  involvement 
and  company  control  over  activity  was 
also  raised  in  an  earlier  New  York  case. 
In  addition  to  substantial  financial  con¬ 
tributions  and  other  support,  the  com¬ 
pany  effectively  controlled  member¬ 
ship  in  the  employee  association  and 
had  the  power  to  stop  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  at  will.  These  facts  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  supported  the  finding  of 
compensation.3 

In  a  more  recent  case  (1981),  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  concurred 
with  previous  rulings  that  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  company  in  the  program 
and  its  capability  of  terminating  ath¬ 
letic  activities  at  any  time  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  compensation  for  the  widow  of 
a  deceased  employee  who  died  after 
jogging  during  his  lunch  hour  in  an 
athletic  facility  located  on  company 
premises.4 

Yet,  in  an  Illinois  case,  where  the 
company  involvement  was  compara¬ 


ble,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  a  cir¬ 
cuit  court  decision  which  had  affirmed 
the  Industrial  Commission’s  award  of 
compensating  for  the  widow  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  employee.  In  this  case,  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  company  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  employee  club  was  deemed 
insufficient  to  support  the  contention 
that  the  decedent  was  involved  in  an 
activity  within  the  course  of  employ¬ 
ment.5 

In  summary,  the  extent  of  company 
involvement  in  the  control,  conduct, 
sponsorship  or  financial  support  of  ac¬ 
tivities — even  those  actually  run  by  in¬ 
dependent  employee  associations — has 
been  a  key  determinant  of  compensa¬ 
bility. 

Another  interesting  related  question 
is,  “To  what  extent  was  attendance  or 
participation  really  voluntary?” 

ft 

.  .  the  extent  of  company 
involvement  in  the  control, 
conduct,  sponsorship  or 
financial  support  of 
activities  ,  .  .  has  been  a 
key  determined  of 
compensability. 


A  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
employer-employee  relationships  rests 
on  the  question  of  the  voluntariness  in¬ 
volved  in  many  employer-sponsored  or 
supported  activities.  A  dissenting  jus¬ 
tice  in  an  early  New  York  case  ex¬ 
plained  it  as  follows:6 

“It  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
employer  employee  relationship  that 
the  employee  usually  attempts  in 
some  measure  to  accede  to  the  wish, 
as  well  as  the  command,  of  his  (her) 
employer.  Because  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  position  of  the  employee,  the 
employer’s  wish  may  well  require 


the  force  of  a  compulsion  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  case.  This  moral 
suasion  exerted  by  the  employer  is 
a  very  real  factor  in  any  employment 
and  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  board 
or  the  courts  in  cases  like  the  one  at 
bar.  Thus,  where  an  activity  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  employee’s  regular  du¬ 
ties  and  even  recreational  in  nature 
is  encouraged,  promoted,  or  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  employer,  there  is  a 
strong  compulsion  upon  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  participate  in  the  outside 
activity.  We  must  recognize  this  hu¬ 
man  reaction  and  the  social  pressures 
that  prompt  it.’  ’ 

The  idea  of  indirect  compulsion  was 
also  identified  in  an  Arizona  case  where 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  degree  of 
pressure  cannot  ignore  the  realities  of 
business.  “While  a  suggestion  or  en¬ 
couragement  (on  the  part  of  an  em¬ 
ployer)  may  be  substituted  for  the  com¬ 
mand,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  fail  to 
recognize  (that)  the  force  of  such  sub¬ 
stitutes  may  equal  that  of  an  express 
order.”  7 

Though  it  may  be  argued  that  this 
concept  is  old-fashioned,  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  Japanese  manufacturing 
success  have  revealed  that  corporate  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  lives  of  workers  has 
some  benefits.  The  indirect  compulsion 
evolving  out  of  company  loyalty  is  a 
contemporary  phenomena,  and  the 
courts  are  likely  to  consider  it  today  as 
well. 

Another  “involvement”  question 
revolves  around  the  financial  support 
given  by  the  employer  to  employee  ac¬ 
tivity .  The  cases  that  have  included  this 
test  have  attempted  to  assess  whether 
the  financial  support  has  been  substan¬ 
tial  or  merely  incidental  and  whether  it 
is  truly  gratuitous.  The  previously  cited 
Vaccaro  case3  involved  the  issue  of  fi¬ 
nancial  support  of  the  company  and  the 
associated  control  over  activities  that 
evolved.  A  strict  point  of  view  on  this 
issue — that  any  expenditure  of  com¬ 
pany  money  is  de  facto  evidence  of 
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company  involvement — is  eloquently 
stated  in  the  dissent  in  the  Wilson  case.6 
“We  must  bear  in  mind  that  directors 
do  not  attempt  to  expend  moneys  for 
noncorporate  purposes.” 

Company  Benefits 

A  second  major  criteria  used  by  the 
courts  in  dealing  with  the  compensa¬ 
bility  decision  revolves  around  the  sub¬ 
stantial  and  direct  benefits  to  the  com¬ 
pany  that  result  from  employee 
recreation  activity.  In  many  respects, 
this  is  the  more  difficult  determination 
since  benefits  are  highly  subjective  in 
nature,  and  range  from  the  tangible  to 
the  intangible  and  from  substantial  to 
slight.  Yet,  the  current  support  for  many 
company  wellness  and  fitness  pro¬ 
grams  is  at  least  partially  based  on  the 
potential  financial  payoff  of  lower  health 
care  premiums,  decreased  absenteeism 
and  healthier,  more  productive  em¬ 
ployees.  If  such  claims  prove  to  be  true, 
there  is  likely  to  be  increased  judicial 
concern  over  these  real  and  substantial 
benefits  if  injuries  occur  in  these  activ¬ 
ities. 

Further,  there  is  a  point  of  view  that 
simply  says  that  companies  do  not  get 
involved  in  anything  that  does  not  have 
a  corporate  reason  behind  it.  If  athletic 
contests,  cultural  events,  performing 
arts  opportunities  and  a  host  of  other 
recreational  activities  do  not  benefit  the 
corporation,  there  is  no  corporate  rea¬ 
son  for  providing  them.  If  they  do,  then 
injuries  (and  even  death)  suffered  for 
the  company’s  sake  must  draw  work¬ 
ers’  compensation  in  their  wake.(6) 

Fortunately,  there  has  not  been 
widespread  judicial  support  for  such  a 
broad-brush  approach  to  determining 
compensability  of  recreation  related 
cases.  The  case  law  cited  generally  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  that  the  benefit  to 
the  company  must  be  substantial,  at 
least  in  comparison  to  the  benefit  to  the 
employee.  Some  courts  state  the  ben¬ 
efits  must  be  direct  or  that  they  must 
go  beyond  such  vague  ideas  as  im¬ 
proving  workers’  morale  “or  fostering 
employee  good  will.” 
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Generally,  compensation  has  been 
denied  in  picnic  and  similar  cases  where 
these  events  were  really  employee- 
organized  and  sponsored  without  any 
compulsion  to  attend  and  if  no  benefit 
to  the  employer,  other  than  improved 


employee  morale,  was  in  evidence. 
Particularly  troublesome  to  the  courts 
have  been  the  combined  business/so¬ 
cial  event.  The  general  approach  of  the 
courts  is  to  attempt  to  dissect  out  the 
recreation  event  and  treat  the  dual- 
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purpose  meetings  as  separate.  Often, 
however,  the  events  are  substantially 
intertwined,  and  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  completely  separate  the  events. 
Consequently,  determining  when  cor¬ 
porate  benefits  are  being  reaped  and 
when  individual  purposes  are  being 
served  has  not  always  been  possible 
and  compensation  has  been  awarded  in 
those  instances.8 

Of  particular  interest  to  many  NESRA 
members  is  the  potential  benefits  to 
companies  when  they  sponsor  athletic 
teams.  The  primary  benefit  at  issue  is 
the  advertising  that  often  appears  on 
jerseys  and  the  newspaper  publicity  that 
regularly  occurs  on  the  sports  pages. 
While  it  is  not  always  the  case,  retail 
firms  that  sponsor  teams  and  identify 
themselves  on  jerseys  are  the  most  vul¬ 
nerable  here.9 


Other  Issues 

The  questions  of  when  and  where 
(time  and  place)  the  activities  took  place 
often  are  critical  factors  in  determining 
compensability.  Generally,  compen¬ 
sation  is  more  likely  if  the  activities  are 
on  company  premises  and  held  during 
working  hours.  In  several  cases/4'  10) 
the  accidents  occurred  at  the  noon  hour 
lunch  break  and  were  compensable. 
Events  held  off  the  premises  and  out¬ 
side  the  working  day  are  less  likely  to 
draw  compensation  unless  some  other 
factors  (involvement,  benefit)  are  ad¬ 
judged  more  critical.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  if  the  injury  occurs  on  com¬ 
pany  premises  or  during  the  working 
hours  of  the  employee,  compensation 
for  any  injury  is  likely  to  be  granted. 

Summary 

The  foregoing  discussion  and  survey 
of  some  of  the  cases  involving 


employment-related  recreational  inju¬ 
ries  have  attempted  to  alert  employee 
recreation  managers  to  a  potential  threat 
to  the  field.  There  have  been  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  lot  of  legislative  and  busi¬ 
ness  interest  in  reducing  the  skyrock¬ 
eting  costs  of  workers’  compensation 
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Attempts  to  legislate 
recreational  injuries  out  of 
the  workers’  compensation 
laws  may  be  an  appropriate 
strategy. 


claims.  If  recreation  and  fitness  injuries 
have  been  a  substantial  source  of  such 
claims,  the  elimination  of  some  em¬ 
ployee  recreation  activity  and  fitness 
programs  is  a  real  possibility. 

Attempts  to  legislate  recreational  in¬ 
juries  out  of  the  workers’  compensation 
laws  may  be  an  appropriate  strategy. 
One  caution  is  in  order,  however.  It  is 
unlikely  that  a  blanket  exclusion  of  all 
recreation  activity  and  fitness  programs 
could  be  achieved.  The  involvement 
and  benefit  issues  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  established  in  the  cases.  Deter¬ 
mining  just  what  constitutes  a  pure  rec¬ 
reational  activity  may  provide  the  courts 
with  as  much  difficulty  as  they  now 
have  with  the  more  traditional  issues. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  appears 
to  be  more  complex  and  multifaceted 
than  appears  at  first  glance.  Strong  and 


carefully  conceived  risk-management 
programs  are  certainly  useful.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  more  independent  employee 
clubs  or  associations  may  work  in  some 
states.  Risk  insurance  programs  for 
participants  in  recreation  activity  may 
help  in  covering  earning  losses. 

However,  these  solutions  tend  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  realization  that  the 
inclusion  of  employment  related  rec¬ 
reation  injuries  in  the  workers  com¬ 
pensation  spectrum  is  here  to  stay.  The 
potential  benefits  to  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee,  both  tangible  or  intangible,  of 
employee  recreation  and  fitness  pro¬ 
grams  are  well  worth  the  risk,  and  we 
ought  not  compromise  that  position  in 
the  ensuing  deliberations.  ^ 
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gave  first  aid  training  classes  for 
1,493,008  people  nationwide. 

Furthermore,  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  joined  forces  with  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  helping  themselves  to  health. 
Based  on  a  century-old  tradition,  Red 
Cross  programs  help  people  cope  with 
personal  emergencies  and  learn  how  to 
prevent  them.  Since  the  average  person 
now  spends  more  than  one-third  of  his 
or  her  day  at  a  worksite,  corporations 
and  American  Red  Cross  chapters  can 
and  do  enjoy  a  healthy  partnership  that 
benefits  both  employee  and  employer. 

Employee  services  managers  can  be¬ 
come  allies  with  their  local  Red  Cross 
chapter  in  health  promotion  by  en¬ 
couraging  employees  to  take  advantage 
of  the  many  Red  Cross  programs.  These 
activities  encourage  workers  to  take  a 
greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
health  and  teach  them  that  prevention 
of  illness  and  accidents  is  less  costly 
to  everyone  than  dealing  with  disease 
and  injury. 

Red  Cross  safety  courses  teach 
workers  how  to  handle  life-threatening 
emergencies  during  those  critical  mo¬ 
ments  until  medical  help  arrives. 
Workers  learn  how  to  administer  arti¬ 
ficial  respiration,  CPR  (cardiopulmon¬ 
ary  resuscitation),  treat  shock,  give  first 
aid  for  poisoning  and  bums,  care  for 
specific  kinds  of  wounds  and  fractures, 
control  bleeding,  read  vital  signs  (tem¬ 
perature,  blood  pressure  and  pulse),  and 
apply  other  survival  skills.  Red  Cross 
first  aid  and  CPR  instructor  seminars 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  business 
and  industry  give  companies  a  way  to 
improve  employee  safety  on  and  off  the 
job  and  help  employers  meet  national 
occupational  safety  and  health  stan¬ 
dards. 

Companies  can  contract  for  specific 
courses  to  be  taught  by  certified  in¬ 
structors  at  the  corporate  workplace  for 
the  convenience  of  employees.  All  ma¬ 
terials  are  provided.  The  employer  can 


There’s  an  added  health  bonus  that 
most  companies  aren’t  even  aware 
of:  The  American  Red  Cross. 

Each  year  the  Red  Cross  teaches  more 
employees  how  to  avoid  on  the  job  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  more  lives  than  any 
other  school  in  the  world. 


Last  year  alone,  Red  Cross  held 
326,842  water  safety  courses,  training 
over  2  million  people  in  techniques  that 
might  lessen  accidental  drownings;  gave 
CPR  training  to  over  2  million  Amer¬ 
icans;  taught  Preparation  for  Parent¬ 
hood  classes  for  80,345  people;  and 


The  Red  Cross  teaches  workers  to  administer  artificial  respiration,  CPR,  treat  shock,  give 
first  aid,  care  for  specific  kinds  of  wounds  and  fractures,  read  vital  signs  and  apply  other 
survival  skills. 
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choose  from  various  courses  that  in¬ 
clude  CPR  training,  choking  demon¬ 
stration,  basic  and  advanced  first  aid 
and  first  aid  customized  courses  that 
give  a  company  the  option  of  a  program 
specially  suited  to  their  particular  train¬ 
ing  needs. 

Experience  and  accident  records  at 
a  particular  worksite  give  a  company’s 
health  and  safety  experts  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  types  of  accidents  and 
injuries  that  might  occur  on  the  job. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  referring  phy¬ 
sician  they  can  then  develop  an  effec¬ 
tive  training  program  to  emphasize  cer¬ 
tain  first  aid  skills  to  address  the  problem 
areas. 

For  example,  in  1968,  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Co.  (in  Chicago  and  the 
state  of  Illinois)  initiated  a  CPR  train¬ 
ing  for  employees  who  work  with  elec¬ 
trical  conductors  and  nuclear  equip¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  after  a  recent  updated 
evaluation  of  various  available  alter¬ 
natives,  the  company  decided  that  us¬ 
ing  the  nationally  recognized  Red  Cross 
courses  (first  aid  and  CPR)  could  give 
Commonwealth  Edison’s  occupational 
health  and  safety  training  programs  the 
stability  and  cost  containment  they  were 
looking  for  in  providing  a  basic  first 
aid  program. 

‘  ‘The  Red  Cross  materials  are  com¬ 
prehensive  and  up-to-date,”  health  ed¬ 
ucation  advisor  Kathleen  Archibald, 
R.N.,  said,  “and  they’re  also  adapta¬ 
ble  to  our  needs.”  She  explained  that 
their  two-day  training  program  ex¬ 
pands  certain  segments  of  the  Red  Cross 
materials  to  give  emphasis  to  areas  spe¬ 
cifically  concerned  with  the  utility 
company.  For  instance,  more  time  is 
given  to  first  aid  for  bums  and  how  to 
do  a  90-second  examination  for  locat¬ 


ing  fractures  and  injury. 

Some  Red  Cross  Chapters,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  large  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Boston,  New  York  and  others, 
are  working  with  their  area  businesses 
to  develop  corporate  health  services 
packages.  These  may  offer  employees 
programs  in  stress  management,  high 
blood  pressure  detection  and  control, 
the  new  Red  Cross  nutrition  course, 
“Better  Eating  for  Better  Health,”  back 
injury  prevention,  safety  training  for 
latchkey  children,  maintaining  a  healthy 
lifestyle,  as  well  as  the  CPR  and  first 
aid  courses. 

The  Greater  Kansas  City  Chapter, 
for  instance,  offers  a  complimentary 
health  assessment  as  a  way  to  introduce 
the  Red  Cross  programs  to  directors  of 
area  businesses.  Trained  nurses  will  go 
into  a  company  and  survey  the  em¬ 
ployees’  overall  health  status.  They  may 
look  at  blood  pressures,  vision,  height, 
weight,  and  iron  level  in  the  blood. 
Evaluation  of  the  results  of  this  screen¬ 
ing  can  pinpoint  areas  where  employ¬ 
ees  need  assistance.  Courses  can  then 
be  recommended  that  will  address  these 
health  concerns  and  aid  in  designing  a 
program  to  fit  a  company’s  time  and 
resource  constraints. 

The  Mid-America  Chapter  serving 
the  greater  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
offers  companies  a  comprehensive 
Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP) 
that  takes  the  so-called  “broad  brush” 
approach  to  problem  solving.  Assis¬ 
tance  includes  counseling  and  referral 
service  not  only  for  alcohol  and  drug- 
related  problems,  but  any  other  per¬ 
sonal  distress  such  as  coping  with  the 
death  of  a  loved  one,  adjusting  to  a  job 


transfer,  and/or  being  a  single  parent. 
In  addition,  Red  Cross  Family  Life  Ed¬ 
ucation  seminars  for  employee  and 
family  groups  aim  to  give  early  atten¬ 
tion  to  and  prevent  problems.  Ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Council  on  Accredita¬ 
tion  of  Family  &  Children  Agencies, 
Mid- America’s  EAP  program  features 
professional  confidential  services  that 
benefit  employer  and  employee.  Due 
to  better  employee  performance  and 
productivity,  the  company  can  realize 
savings  from  lower  absenteeism  and 
fewer  insurance  claims.  Improved  mo¬ 
rale  strengthens  on-the-job  relation¬ 
ships,  leading  to  increased  efficiency. 
The  program  responds  to  not  only  the 
individual  employee’s  stress,  but  the 
employee’s  relationship  to  the  family 
and  total  environment. 

Red  Cross  was  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  all  service  must  fit  the  needs 
of  the  community.  For  this  reason,  the 
more  than  3,000  chapters  in  the  United 
States  have  the  freedom  to  select  the 
particular  nationally  sponsored  Red 
Cross  programs  their  area  businesses 
need  and  ask  for.  In  addition,  a  chapter 
may  develop  a  local  program  that  re¬ 
sponds  to  a  specific  health  and  safety 
concern  of  its  service  area. 

Employee  services  managers  inter¬ 
ested  in  fully  utilizing  their  community 
resources  to  offer  educational  services 
and  benefits  to  employees  can  reap  re¬ 
wards  from  a  vigorous,  healthy  liaison 
with  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter.  ^ 


Regina  Zabel  is  assistant  director,  public 
relations,  and  publications  editor  for  the 
Mid-America  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Work  to  Keep  Volunteer  Team  Motivated,  Committed 


Volunteers.  If  committed,  moti¬ 
vated  and  trustworthy,  they  are 
invaluable  to  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs.  Unselfishly  do¬ 
nating  time,  effort  and  ingenuity,  vol¬ 
unteers  ensure  the  success  of  many  em¬ 
ployee  activities.  If  correctly  managed, 
they  form  a  productive,  enthusiastic 
team,  working  for  the  benefits  of  all. 

Do  such  selfless  do-gooders  sound 
too  good  to  be  true?  Admittedly,  work¬ 
ing  with  volunteers  is  not  always  smooth 
sailing.  There  are  many  traditional 
problems  that  emerge  sooner  or  later, 
such  as  lack  of  communication,  lack 
of  commitment,  lack  of  motivation  and 
time,  and  the  concern  with  “what’s  in 
this  for  me?” 

An  enterprising  employee  services 
manager  can  work  around  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  however,  and  with  patience  and 
understanding,  retain  a  loyal  team  of 
volunteers.  That’s  the  message  Kath¬ 
leen  Carney  had  for  employee  services 
professionals  at  NESRA’s  recent  an¬ 
nual  conference. 

The  key,  Carney  maintains,  is  in 
keeping  volunteers  committed  and  mo¬ 
tivated. 

Carney  reveals  the  secret  for  her  ef¬ 
fective  management  in  one  simple 
word — pride.  Employee  services  man¬ 
agers  must  recognize  and  reinforce  per¬ 
sonal,  program  and  company  pride  to 
successfully  direct  volunteers. 

Personal  pride,  according  to  Car¬ 
ney’s  definition,  is  the  esteem  volun¬ 
teers  have  for  themselves  as  workers 
and  as  individuals,  while  Program  pride 
is  the  regard  volunteers  feel  for  their 
employee  services  and  activities  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  third  type  of  pride,  company 
pride,  is  the  volunteer’s  admiration  for 
the  company  as  a  vital,  productive  in¬ 
stitution,  concerned  for  the  well-being 
of  employees. 


Carney  believes  that  a  volunteer 
lacking  in  any  of  the  pride  elements 
does  not  belong  on  an  employee  ser¬ 
vices  committee.  Most  likely,  the  vol¬ 
unteer  will  be  disinterested,  unenthu- 
siastic  and  the  “rotten  apple  in  the 
barrel,”  demotivating  the  other  com¬ 
mittee  members. 

To  prevent  this  from  happening,  em¬ 
ployee  services  managers  must  tap  into 
their  volunteers’  personal  pride  and 
reinforce  it  at  every  turn. 

Reinforcing  Personal  Pride 

Strengthening  volunteers’  self-es¬ 
teem  may  seem  a  difficult  task.  While 
it  is  a  challenge  for  any  employee  ser¬ 
vices  manager,  it  is  one  which  yields 
good  returns  for  all.  The  following  are 
some  positive  steps  towards  reinforc¬ 
ing  volunteers’  personal  pride: 

•  Run  training  programs  for  vol¬ 
unteers — teach  them  necessary  man¬ 
agement  skills,  such  as  how  to  run 
meetings,  handle  a  budget,  organize 
time  and  motivate  other  people. 

•  Give  volunteers  room  to  grow — 
do  not  overmanage! 

•  Put  up  caution  signs  to  guide  vol¬ 
unteers,  not  roadblocks. 

•  Be  willing  to  let  volunteers  make 
some  honest  mistakes — they  will  learn 
for  the  next  time. 

•  Show  volunteers  you  care — give 
them  pats  on  the  back  for  successes  and 
encouragement  after  failures. 

Encouraging  Program  Pride 

Volunteers  equipped  with  a  sturdy 
self-esteem  must  also  possess  a  healthy 
pride  in  their  employee  services  pro¬ 
gram.  Only  then  will  they  go  all-out  to 
make  the  services  and  activities  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Follow  these  helpful  hints,  and 
volunteers  will  grow  to  be  loyal  sup¬ 
porters  of  your  program. 


•  Show  employees  the  importance 
of  an  employee  services  and  recreation 
program  in  improving  the  quality  of 
personal  and  work  life. 

•  Clue  volunteers  in  on  the  “overall 
picture” — what  you  are  doing  as  an 
employee  services  manager,  why  you’re 
doing  it,  how  to  do  it,  and  the  image 
you  want  to  project. 

•  Develop  goals  and  objectives  for 
volunteers — something  exciting  to  aim 
for. 

•  ‘  ‘  Fake  it  until  you  make  it’  ’  — stay 
positive  about  your  program,  even  when 
things  are  going  wrong. 

•  Involve  volunteers  in  short-  and 
long-term  planning — they  will  feel  like 
part-owners  of  the  program  and  will  do 
their  best  to  make  it  work. 

•  Involve  volunteers  in  planning  the 
budget  and  in  all  other  business  as¬ 
pects — show  them  you  are  not  just  the 
“fun  and  games  kids,”  but  an  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  activities  business. 

•  Market  your  program  to  employ¬ 
ees  and  to  management  like  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  it  is. 

Enhancing  Company  Pride 

Volunteers  must  have  pride  not  only 
in  themselves  and  their  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  activities  program,  but  in  their 
company  as  well.  Such  pride  comes 
from  knowing  their  company  is  pro¬ 
ductive  and  bears  good  will  and  con¬ 
cern  for  its  employees.  Company  pride 
may  be  fostered  by  taking  the  follow¬ 
ing  steps: 

•  Recognition  events — involve  top 
management  in  letting  volunteers  know 
they  are  doing  a  great  job. 

•  Maintain  a  direct  line  of  com¬ 
munication  to  top  decision-makers,  and 
keep  them  abreast  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  employee  services  and 
recreation  field.  A  more  involved  upper 
management  will  show  volunteers  their 
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company  wants  the  best  for  its  em¬ 
ployees. 

•  Make  company  activewear  avail¬ 
able.  Wearing  the  company  logo  shows 
one  cares  about  the  company  and  is 
proud  to  be  associated  with  it. 

Following  all  the  steps  for  reinforc¬ 
ing  your  volunteers’  personal,  program 
and  company  pride  may  seem  an  awful 
lot  of  effort — and  it  is.  But  anything 
worth  having  is  worth  working  for.  Put 
your  mind  to  forming  a  loyal,  moti¬ 
vated  team  of  proud  volunteers,  and 
you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  miracles  that 
will  be  accomplished. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  adult  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  United  States  is  involved 
in  voluntary  work  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other.  Why  do  people  become  volun¬ 
teers?  There  are  countless  reasons.  Many 
people  simply  enjoy  the  participation 
and  the  association  with  a  group.  Oth¬ 
ers  like  the  visibility  and  look  for  re¬ 
ward  and  recognition  after  success. 


Some  volunteers  strive  to  help  others 
in  need,  and  join  in  a  common  cause 
with  others  as  an  effective  way  to  in¬ 
fluence  change. 

Whatever  their  reason  for  volun¬ 
teering,  these  individuals  may  be  sep¬ 
arated  into  three  general  categories. 
According  to  Anthony  Ippolito  Jr.,  a 
lifetime  volunteer  and  speaker  at  NES- 
RA’s  recent  annual  conference,  these 
divisions  are:  1)  Those  who  ask  what 
happened;  2)  Those  who  watch  things 
happen;  and,  3)  Those  who  make  things 
happen. 

Those  who  ask  what  happened  rarely 
show  up  for  meetings  and  can  never  be 
counted  on  to  be  there  when  you  need 
them.  These  volunteers  can  only  be 
found  when  the  time  for  recognition 
comes  around. 

Those  who  watch  things  happen  show 
up  for  the  meetings,  but  only  have  things 
to  say  before  or  after  the  activity.  They 
may  have  a  lot  of  good  insights,  but 


they  are  easily  intimidated  and  don’t 
have  the  courage  to  open  up  and  share 
their  ideas  with  others.  These  volun¬ 
teers  have  a  great  deal  of  potential,  but 
are  held  back  by  their  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence. 

Those  who  make  things  happen  are 
the  go-getters.  They  are  loaded  with 
confidence  and  are  assertive  and  out¬ 
going.  They  make  the  decisions  and  are 
highly  motivated,  united  by  the  com¬ 
mon  cause.  These  volunteers  have  the 
ability  to  spur  the  latter  volunteers  on. 
With  the  help  of  the  go-getters,  the  ob¬ 
servers  can  reach  their  full  potential. 

Whether  we  are  active  or  passive, 
volunteering  appeals  to  the  humanist  in 
us  all.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  join 
a  team  and  work  toward  a  common 
goal.  Such  selfless  activity  and  oneness 
with  others  is  unique  in  a  world  which 
may  sometimes  seem  very  cold  and  im¬ 
personal.  Perhaps  this  is  why  so  many 
people  choose  to  become  volunteers.^ 
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Mesa  Petroleum’s 
Fitness  Program  Pays  Off 


Winning  two  national  fitness 
awards  in  the  same  month  and 
receiving  a  commendation  from  the 
President  might  be  enough  to  satisfy 
most  companies  for  a  lifetime — but  for 
Mesa  Petroleum  it  seems  only  a  natural 
consequence  of  its  widely-acclaimed 
program  for  fitness  excellence. 

The  Amarillo,  Texas-based  oil  com¬ 
pany  was  recently  named  the  “Most 
Physically  Fit  Company  in  America” 
at  the  fourth  annual  National  Fitness 
Classic,  held  at  the  Houstonian  health 
and  fitness  complex. 

To  earn  the  prestigious  honor,  Mesa 
bested  representatives  from  42  major 
national  companies — many  of  them 
much  larger  than  Mesa.  Competition 
included  the  two-mile  relay,  stationary 
cycling,  medicine  ball  throw,  classic 
triathlon  and  a  200-yard  swim  relay. 

Mesa,  which  earned  239  points  in 
edging  out  second-place  Campbell  Soup 
Company  (229  points),  became  the  first 


corporate  winner  in  the  history  of  this 
annual  national  event  sponsored  by  the 
President’s  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports.  (In  previous  years,  the  event 
had  been  a  celebrity-style  event  to  kick 
off  “National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month”  rather  than  a  compe¬ 
tition  among  corporations.) 

“One  thing  to  remember  is  that  teams 
such  as  that  entered  by  Mesa  are  struc¬ 
tured  to  be  representative  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  overall  fitness  effort,  not  just  a 
collection  of  elite  athletes,”  says  Dr. 
Richard  Keelor,  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Living  Well  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  is  headquartered  at  the 
Houstonian.  “Each  team  must  consist 
of  at  least  one  executive,  one  woman 
and  one  person  over  age  40.” 

Such  efforts  help  assure  that  a  com¬ 
pany  wins  the  award  based  on  a  team 
representative  of  its  overall  population. 
“Mesa  has  several  unique  character¬ 
istics  where  you’d  always  predict  they’d 


win,”  adds  Keelor.  “Among  these  are 
personal  involvement  by  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  T.  B.  Pickens,  Jr.,  an 
outstanding  grass  roots  program  for 
employees  and  good  leadership  at  the 
fitness  level.  Bert  Knitter,  Mesa’s  man¬ 
ager  of  physical  fitness,  is  among  the 
best  in  the  country.” 

For  the  Mesa  employees  who  won, 
the  highlight  came  at  the  awards  cer¬ 
emony  through  a  videotaped  com¬ 
mendation  from  President  Reagan.  He 
told  the  winners  and  participants  that 
fitness  and  the  resulting  employee  health 
benefits  were  essential  in  a  dynamic 
American  society.  The  commitment  to 
physical  fitness  was  “corporate  re¬ 
sponsibility  at  its  best,”  the  President 
said,  adding  that  the  commitment  of 
the  private  sector  was  in  reality  “an  act 
of  patriotism.” 


National  Fitness  Test 

As  prestigious  as  was  the  national 
fitness  award  received  at  the  Houston¬ 
ian,  the  reasons  behind  Mesa’s  achiev¬ 
ing  it  became  clear  through  another  na¬ 
tional  honor  won  by  Mesa. 

In  a  new  nationwide  program  also 
conducted  during  National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month,  Mesa 
achieved  top  honors  among  corporate 
America  for  involving  the  greatest  share 
of  its  members  in  the  National  Fitness 
Test. 

More  than  56%  of  Mesa’s  employ¬ 
ees  participated  in  the  test,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  three-minute  step  test,  curl- 
ups,  pushups,  a  sit  and  reach  flexibility 
assessment  and  arm  hang  as  part  of  its 
evaluations.  Mesa  won  by  virtue  of  its 
participation  in  the  test,  indicating  cor¬ 
porate  support  for  physical  fitness  and 
an  organized  vehicle  for  promoting  the 
fitness  concept. 

While  the  actual  test  results  achieved 
were  not  used  in  determining  the  win- 


Mesa’s  National  Fitness  Classic  Team  members  are  (l  to  r):  Britt  Sosebee,  Mark  Murphy, 
award  presenter  NASA's  F.  Story  Musgrave,  M.D.  ( Space  Lab  2  Mission),  Cyndy  Rice, 
Hollis  Ann  Hands,  Jesse  James  and  Team  Captain  Mike  Houston. 
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Regular  hypertension  screening  programs  are  a  key  part  of  the  Mesa  Fitness  Program. 


ning  company,  of  the  241  Mesa  em¬ 
ployees  in  Amarillo  taking  the  test,  84 
qualified  for  gold  medallions,  153 
earned  the  silver  and  4  the  bronze.  The 
test  standards  were  developed  by  the 
National  Fitness  Foundation  and  were 
based  on  age  and  sex  specific  national 
norms. 

“The  goal  (in  promoting  this  pro¬ 
gram)  is  to  get  people  to  take  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fitness  Test,”  says  Dr.  Keelor. 
“Physical  fitness  is  for  everybody  rather 
than  for  a  core  of  company  athletes. 
We’re  not  trying  to  create  a  bunch  of 
elite  fitness  gurus,  just  to  motivate  av¬ 
erage  people  to  take  the  test.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  test  substantiate  that  Mesa 
has  the  most  committed  work  force  of 
any  company  in  the  country.  I’m  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  Mesa  has  done — 
and  I’ve  seen  programs  all  over  the 
world.” 

Mesa’s  Program 

Mesa’s  fitness  prowess  comes  as  no 
surprise  once  one  visits  the  sprawling, 
$2.5  million  fitness  center  built  at  its 
headquarters  in  1979.  The  fitness  cen¬ 
ter,  which  covers  half  an  Amarillo  city 
block  (30,000  square  feet),  actually 
takes  up  more  ground  space  than 
Mesa’s  10-story  main  office  tower. 

Inside  the  carpeted,  color-coordi¬ 
nated  center  is  a  luxurious  athletic 
complex  that  has  few  equals.  Its  facil¬ 
ities  include  four  glass-front  racquet- 
ball  courts,  a  large  gymnasium,  a  rub¬ 
berized  and  banked  running  track,  a 
mirrored  free  exercise  multi-purpose 
room  and  two  weight  rooms  complete 
with  the  most  sophisticated  equipment 
available. 

The  dressing  rooms  contain  a  sauna, 
solarium,  steam  room  and  whirlpool 
baths. 

But  the  physical  facilities  would  be 
useless  without  a  coordinated  program 
to  make  them  effective.  And  Mesa 
spares  no  effort  here. 

The  company’s  far-reaching,  inno¬ 
vative  program  is  led  by  Bert  Knitter, 
a  fifteen-year  health/fitness  profes¬ 
sional,  who  directs  a  full-time  staff  of 


three,  conducting  programs,  monitor¬ 
ing  employee  progress  and  providing 
encouragement  and  motivation. 

Employees  are  encouraged  to  run, 
lift  weights,  participate  in  a  number  of 
instructor-led  exercise  classes,  and  play 
a  wide  variety  of  sports.  Racquetball 
and  wallyball  are  promoted  through  a 
perpetual  ladder  system  and  through 
annual  company-wide  tournaments.  At 
lunch,  as  well  as  prior  to  and  following 
the  workday,  Mesa  employees  can  be 
seen  playing  basketball,  competing  in 
volleyball  games,  riding  stationary 
cycles,  working  out  on  Nautilus  weight 
machines  and  jogging  around  the  track 
(or  through  the  streets  of  Amarillo). 

Annually,  the  company  sponsors  fit¬ 
ness  promotions— such  as  the  New  Year 
Fitness  Kick  Off,  Battle  of  the  Cor¬ 
porate  Stars,  Fall  Fitness  Festival,  ski 
trips,  western  and  square  dance  instruc¬ 
tion  programs,  monthly  and  semian¬ 
nual  awards  for  fitness  achievement, 
and  a  once-a-year  banquet  honoring 
those  who  have  achieved  levels  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  At  the  Kcal  banquet  winners 
receive  bronze,  silver  and  gold  awards 
just  as  they  do  in  the  Olympics. 

Whatever  activity  the  employee 
chooses,  his  or  her  progress  is  listed 
on  a  card — complete  with  exercise  times 
and  exertion  levels — and  transferred  to 
a  computer.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 


each  employee  receives  a  computer¬ 
ized  summary  listing  activities,  kilo¬ 
calories  expended  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight  and  an  overall  “bottom  line” 
numerical  evaluation  for  the  period. 

Employee  Health 

“The  goal  of  all  this,  however,  is 
not  to  create  muscular  employees,  but 
to  promote  individual  health,”  says 
Knitter.  “That’s  why  we  provide  free 
fruit  juices,  offer  nutritional  informa¬ 
tion,  discourage  smoking  and  stress 
overall  ‘wellness.’  Many  of  our  efforts 
are  purely  educational  in  nature,  such 
as  our  programs  on  lower  back  care, 
health  risk  factors,  stress  management 
and  weight  control.  This  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  even  the  most  sedentary  em¬ 
ployee  to  derive  benefits  from  our  fit¬ 
ness  program.  It’s  not  just  for  a  few 
athletic  superstars.” 

Cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR) 
and  first  aid  classes  are  taught  regularly 
by  the  fitness  center  staff.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  “emergency  re¬ 
sponder”  program,  provide  a  high-level 
treatment  system  for  the  workforce — 
should  the  need  arise. 

A  key  element  in  the  overall  health 
of  Mesa’s  workforce  is  the  company’s 
aggressive  screening  programs  which 
include:  employee  physicals,  general 
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Anxious  onlookers  cheer  on  the  Mesa  Team  in  an  intercompany  wallyball  tournament. 
Needless  to  say,  Mesa  won. 


fitness  testing  and  “health  fairs.” 

Prior  to  being  employed  by  Mesa  all 
applicants  are  required  to  undergo  a 
thorough  physical  exam  performed  by 
a  medical  doctor.  Within  a  week  of 
joining  the  company,  employees 
undergo  a  fitness  profile — a  combina¬ 
tion  of  tests  that  measure  cardiovas¬ 
cular  fitness,  body  composition,  flex¬ 
ibility  and  muscular  strength.  From  the 
profile,  employees  are  given  an  exer¬ 
cise  prescription  based  on  their  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  This  profile  is  updated 
annually  to  monitor  progress. 

Key  employee  physicals  (which  in¬ 
clude  treadmill  stress  testing)  are  given 
to  all  senior  management  officials  on 
a  recurring  basis  determined  by  the  age 
of  the  executive.  In  addition,  through¬ 
out  the  year  free  screening  programs 
are  offered  which  include  tests  for  hy¬ 
pertension,  breast  cancer,  pulmonary 
function,  glaucoma,  auditory  percep¬ 
tion  and  a  series  of  blood  tests  meas¬ 
uring  sugar,  triglyceride,  and  choles¬ 
terol  levels. 

At  least  two  employees  this  year  can 
credit  their  lives  to  such  efforts.  Both 
were  discovered  to  have  serious  cardiac 
problems  requiring  surgery.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  screening  programs  de¬ 
tected  these  conditions  before  either 


Don  Allen  Brown  hangs  in  there  for  a  gold 
medal  on  the  National  Fitness  Test. 


developed  a  heart  attack  or  other  out¬ 
ward  symptoms.  Both  are  now  fully 
recovered  and  back  on  the  job. 

To  complement  the  intrinsic  moti¬ 
vation  inherent  in  a  dynamic  activity 
program.  Mesa  began  a  monetary  re¬ 
ward  system  for  healthful  living  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1984.  Employees  since  then 
have  been  paid  under  the  company’s 
Wellplan  $6  per  month  for  abstaining 
from  tobacco  (spouses  receive  $5),  while 
those  who  participate  in  a  recom¬ 
mended  exercise  program  at  least  three 
times  weekly  are  given  a  semiannual 
cash  award  of  an  additional  $10  per 
month.  A  health  oriented  “payroll  stuf- 
fer’  ’  accompanies  each  Wellplan  check 
to  further  reinforce  the  lifestyle  mod¬ 
ification  message.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1984,  such  cash  awards  to¬ 
talled  more  than  $63,000. 

On  the  advice  of  program  advisor 
Dr.  Martin  Collis  of  the  University  of 
Victoria,  a  new  aspect  of  this  program 
is  being  considered  that  would  give  a 
one-time  only  cash  award  to  a  partic¬ 
ipant  who  achieves  a  self-set  goal  such 
as  quitting  smoking,  substantial  weight 
loss,  completing  a  marathon,  and  so 
on. 


To  qualify,  an  individual  would  set 
a  goal,  develop  a  “game  plan”  for  ac¬ 
complishing  it,  and  submit  these  ideas 
in  writing  to  an  employee  committee 
for  review.  If  approved,  a  time  period 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  goal 
would  be  established.  Weekly  progress 
charts  then  would  be  submitted  to  the 
fitness  center  staff  to  assure  that  proper 
progress  is  being  made.  Such  “life¬ 
styling  progression,”  says  Collis,  “helps 
the  individual  take  charge  of  their  own 
health  and  wellbeing.” 

Health  Benefits 

The  results  for  Mesa  have  been  dra¬ 
matic.  During  the  first  nine  months  of 
1984,  45%  of  Mesa  employees  had  no 
time  off  due  to  illness,  while  major 
medical  care  claims  decreased  by 
19.8% — a  dollar  savings  of  nearly 
$200,000  over  a  year’s  period. 

“That’s  truly  encouraging,”  says 
Knitter.  “I  know  of  no  medical  plan 
where  average  claims  have  decreased 
nearly  20%  from  the  prior  year.” 

Those  who  do  not  participate  regu¬ 
larly  in  Mesa’s  fitness  program  (last 
year  63%  did),  averaged  $434  per  per- 
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son  annually  in  medical  costs  paid  by 
Mesa.  Those  who  participated  aver¬ 
aged  only  $173  in  claims. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  partici¬ 
pating  employees  took  time  off  for  ill¬ 
ness,  they  seemed  better  off.  They  av¬ 
eraged  only  27  hours  of  sick  time 
compared  to  44  hours  for  their  non¬ 
participating  counterparts.  In  a  three- 
year  study  of  Mesa  employees,  Dr. 
Larry  Gettman  discovered  there  was  a 
relationship  between  decreasing  med¬ 
ical  costs  and  the  Kcals  of  activity  per¬ 
formed  by  the  employee. 


From  any  standpoint.  Mesa’s  pro¬ 
gram  has  been — and  continues  to  be — 
a  success. 

‘  ‘We  find  that  healthy  employees  are 
more  productive,  exhibit  more  team 
spirit,  morale  and  comaraderie.  And 
because  they  feel  better,  they  give  the 
company  eight  hours  pay,”  says  Knit¬ 
ter. 

‘  ‘Our  company  has  a  relatively  small 
workforce,  but  we  have  consistently 
outperformed  corporations  10,  20,  even 
100  times  our  size,”  he  adds.  ‘‘Mesa 
is  proud  of  its  proven  commitment  to 
physical  fitness.  Through  the  provision 
of  facilities,  a  professional  staff,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  program  activities  and 
incentives,  the  company  promotes  the 
good  health  and  well-being  of  its  em¬ 
ployees.” 
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MESA  PETROLEUM  CO. 

1982  Medical  Cost  vs.  Activity  Level 


Medical  costs  to  the  left  of  the  :  represent  average  costs  for  all  employees  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  fitness  program.  Costs  to  the  right  of  the  :  represent  costs  for 
fitness  program  participants,  broken  down  by  level  of  activity.  Note  how  costs  decrease 
and  activity  level  increases. 

Source:  Employee  Benefit  Plan  Review  11-83 


MESA  PETROLEUM  CO. 

1982  Absenteeism  vs.  Activity  Level 


Activity  Level  (KCAL/KG/Week) 

Absenteeism  to  the  left  of  the  •  represent  average  hours  lost  by  all  nonparticipants 
in  the  fitness  program.  Absenteeism  to  the  right  of  the  •  is  for  participants  in  the  Mesa 
program,  broken  down  by  level  of  activity.  Note  how  absenteeism  decreases  as  activity 
level  goes  up. 

Source:  Employee  Benefit  Plan  Review  11-83 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Improve  Your  Golf  Swing  With 
Tillery’s  Computerized  Driving 
Range 

A  computer  to  help  you  with  your 
golf  swing?  Impossible?  Not  at  all!  Tom 
Tillery,  president  of  Tillery’s  Golf  Co. , 
Whittier,  has  developed  the  only  in¬ 
door  computerized,  automatic  driving 
range  in  the  country. 

Tillery,  a  part-time  golfer  and  owner 
of  Tele-Sheen  in  Los  Alamitos  says, 
“Practicing  at  an  outdoor  range  is  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  courses  are  not  usually  in 
good  condition  and  without  a  pro,  you 
don’t  know  what  you’re  doing  wrong.’  ’ 

The  computer  can  give  you  correct 
instant  feedback.  The  automatic  ball 
setter  places  the  ball  on  the  “Tee”  or 
“Turf”  for  you.  “With  this  system, 
you  utilize  muscle  memory  training 
which  is  the  best  way  to  improve  your 
game,”  according  to  Tillery.  Patrons 
have  said  that  their  games  have  im¬ 
proved,  in  some  cases  with  only  one 
or  two  sessions. 

The  indoor  driving  range  at  Tillery’s 
consists  of  16  practice  tees.  Each  tee 
has  a  swing  analyzer,  an  automatic  ball 
setter  and  a  net  enclosure  into  which 
the  golfer  hits  regulation  balls.  With 
this  system,  the  golfer  does  not  have 
to  get  out  of  position  to  tee  up  his  or 
her  ball,  and  the  computer  instantly 
shows  nine  points  of  vital  information 
about  the  golfer’s  swing,  such  as  club 
head  speed,  club  face  angle,  club  path 
and  whether  the  club  face  contacted  the 
ball  with  the  toe,  heel  or  sweet  spot. 

This  information  allows  the  golfer  to 
experiment  with  different  aspects  of  his 
swing,  and  then,  when  he  finds  the  right 
combination,  he  can  stay  in  position 
and  “groove”  his  swing. 

‘  ‘The  golfer  can  also  hit  more  balls 


per  dollar  with  our  system,”  Tillery 
said. 

Tillery’s  has  a  staff  of  pro  golfers 
available  for  group  or  private  lessons. 
A  private  teaching  room  is  also  avail¬ 
able,  complete  with  a  video  playback 
to  help  analyze  your  swing.  ‘.‘We  also 
invite  pros  to  teach  their  students  using 
our  equipment,”  Tillery  said. ' 

Tillery  is  adding  a  life-like  putting 
green  and  sand  trap  to  enhance  the  re¬ 
alistic  learning  area.  V 

These  practice  ranges  can  be.  in¬ 
stalled  in  office  buildings,  shopping 
malls  or  recreation  facilities  of  large 
companies.  •,  •  tf 

In  addition  to  the  indoor  -  driving 
range,  Tillery’s  has  a  large  and  com- 


Trophies  are  our  business — thou¬ 
sands  of  bowling  leagues,  athletic  and 
recreation  departments,  schools,  busi¬ 
nesses  and  churches  have  been  buying 
their  trophies  from  Dinn  Bros,  for  years. 
All  orders  are  backed  with  our  100% 
guarantee  and  the  lowest  prices  in  the 
industry. 

Shipped  factory  direct  to  you,  Dinn 
Bros,  trophies  give  you  the  selection, 
price,  quality  and  service  second  to 
none.  To  stretch  your  trophy  dollar, 
Dinn  Bros,  has  a  free  shipping  policy, 
every  award  in  stock,  immediate  de¬ 
livery  policy,  plus  40  letters  of  free 
engraving  on  each  trophy  and  savings 
of  up  to  70%  when  you  buy  factory 
direct. 


Free  Catalog  From  Dinn 
Bros.— The  Trophy  People 


plete  stock  of  golf  equipment  and 
clothing  in  their  pro  shop.  : 

Tillery  stated  that  the  firm’s  future 
plans  include  worldwide  expansion  ^ 
through  franchises. 

Tillery’ s  is  located  at  1820  W.  , Whit¬ 
tier  Boulevard,  at  Beach  Blvd. ,  La  Ha¬ 
bra,  California.  For  more  information, 
call  (213)  690-4432  or  (714)  870-7763. 


You’ll  find  the  most  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  awards  ever  offered  in  Dinn 
Bros.’  catalog.  For  over  twenty-nine 
years,  Dinn  Bros,  has  set  the  pace  with 
the  finest  awards  selection  anywhere. 

The  full-color  catalog  displays  the 
finest  in  trophies,  classic  metal  cups, 
large  champion-size  trophies,  walnut 
trophies  and  plaques,  metals  and  rib¬ 
bons,  jewelry,  pins,  desk  accessories, 
polished  chrome  and  pewter,  elegant 
silver  awards,  quartz  clock  plaques  and 
quality  walnut  plaques. 


For  your  FREE  copy  of  Dinn  Bros. 
1985  full-color  catalog,  call  1-800-628- 
9657  (In  Mass.  1-800-282-7789).  Your 
easy  to  use  catalog  will  be  sent  to  you 
along  with  ordering  and  engraving  in¬ 
formation. 
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The  NESRA 

NETWORK 


Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California,  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Carol  Unch — (818)  843- 
2858  or  (818)  989-5770. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — - 
(404)  261-3111. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/ Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Pam  New — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Sandy  Petznick— (408)  722-4116. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Bob  Lindsay — 
(614)  860-5201. 

Central  Savannah  River  Area  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Association/Augusta, 
Georgia.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
Contact  Bruce  Hoffman — (404)  722-2673. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (5 1 3)  42 1  - 1 800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month  except  July  and  August.  Contact 
Robert  Gillespie— (800)  547-6019. 

Metroplex  Recreational  Council  of  Dallas-Ft. 
Worth/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524. 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Raymond  M.  Rakar— (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Walt  Ar- 
nason—  (303)  673-5316. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 
Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  795-2434. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 


Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  Joe  Bitner — (314)  232-2336. 


Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 

Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Penberthy— 
(602)  235-3172. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  79 1  - 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  489-5830. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary — (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  395- 
2258. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Candy  Hernandez — (713)  797- 
4362. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Elke  Pont- 
Sholl— (313)  478-2613. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  John  Niehaus — 
(612)  456-2842  or  Sue  Shepherd— (612)  729- 
6097. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (615)  361-2475. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car¬ 
ole  Jackson— (415)  273-3791. 


Philadelphia  Association  for  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  &  Services.  Meets  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  month.  Contact  James  Alexander — 
(215)  628-5760. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (716)  422-3159. 

San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Ralph  Puente — 
(512)  271-1100. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Susan  Scanlan — (619)  280- 
0356. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Nona  Gilles¬ 
pie— (206)  345-6426. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Sue  Masero — (408)  746-2286. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Kelley  L. 
Rexroad— (301)  622-4400. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


The  1986  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  14-18  on  the  Queen  Mary  in  Long 
Beach,  California.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 

November  8-9,  1985.  NESRA  Region  V  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit.  Thunderbird  Motel  and 
Convention  Center,  Minneapolis,  MN. 
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SKI  FREE 
SKI  FOR  LESS 

with 

shiameric^id 


SAVE  ON: 


•  lift  tickets 

•  lodging 

•  lessons 

•  equipment 

•  dining 

•  ski  weeks 

•  European  tours 

•  valid  any  and  everyday 

Call  Julie  McEliece, 

National  Sales  Manager 

for  special  group  sales. 

Inside  Colorado 

303-861-SNOW 

National 

1-800-525-SNOW 


_ Gold  Cards  $40  20each 

_ Additional  Gold  Cards  $20  10each 

Head  of  Household  Skier  Name _ 

Second  Skier  Name _ _ 

Third  Skier  Name, _ 

Fourth  Skier  Name  _ _ 

(All  Skiers  must  have  the  same  street  address) 

Signature  . . . . • 

Address  __ _  ' _ 

City - - - -  State  ...  _ _ Zip 

Phone  _  . . . 


_ Check  Enclosed 

_ Bill  My  Visa  Card 

_ Bill  My  Mastercard 

Card  .# _ 

Exp.  Date  _ 


Make  checks  payable  to: 


AMERICAN  SKI  ASSOCIATION 


1888  Sherman,  Suite  500 
Denver,  CO  80203 


AMERICAN  SKI 
NESRA  #1000  ASSOCIATION 


QUINTON  TAKES  THE  TREADMILL 
THREE  STEPS  AHEAD. 


There’s  a  new  standard  for  tread¬ 
mill  excellence.  Not  surprisingly,  it 
comes  from  the  company  who  has  set 
treadmill  standards  for  nearly  20  years. 
Quinton  raises  its  own  mark  with  the 
Q  series— a  new  breed  of  treadmills 
and  controller. 

The  Q-55. 

Tomorrow’s  treadmill  today. 

The  Q-55  doesn’t  just  set  the 
pace.  It  advances  the  state-of-the-art 
to  a  whole  new  level. 

No  treadmill  has  ever  been  quieter. 
A  Quinton  breakthrough  makes  this 
the  quietest  transmission  on  record. 

No  treadmill  has  ever  been  more 
solid.  The  Q-55  will  level  itself.  (See 
for  yourself.  Slide  a  book  under  one 
leg.)  And  its  new,  larger  drums  offer 
superb  tracking. 

No  treadmill  has  ever  been  more 
functional.  Its  sleek,  low-profile 
design  gives  the  runner  more  room 
to  maneuver.  And  every  surface  is 
designed  for  easy  care. 


The  Q-65. 

Engineered  to  be  a  workhorse. 

For  heavy-duty  demands, 
Quinton  created  a  heavy-duty  per¬ 
former:  the  Q-65.  Its  longer  length 
and  three-horsepower  motor  make 
it  ideal  for  rigorous  testing  or  training. 

And  like  its  smaller  brother,  the 
Q-65  is  built  to  give  you  top  quality 
performance  year  after  year. 

The  645. 

Smart  treadmill  control. 

Now  you’ve  seen  the  muscle, 
meet  the  brains:  Quinton’s  645,  our 
optional  programmable  treadmill 

Stores  up 
to  10  user 

programmed  protocols 

\  Multi-display  Sdf-ttst  display 

\  includes  METS  and  VOl 


controller.  Advanced  microprocessor 
technology  make  it  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  controller  ever  available. 

Its  “smart”  electronics  let  it 
store  up  to  ten  user  programmed 
protocols— each  with  up  to  99  dif¬ 
ferent  stages.  It  can  calculate  METS 
and  VO2,  plus  calories  per  minute 
and  cumulative  calories.  It  even  tells 
you  when  something’s  wrong.  And 
its  human-engineered  panel  makes 
it  extraordinarily  simple  to  operate. 

The  Q  Series  from  Quinton. 
TTeadmill  technology  that’s  out 
front— but  not  out  of  reach.  Find  out 
more.  Call  or  write  Quinton  Instru¬ 
ment  Company,  212T  Terry  Ave., 
Seattle,  WA  98121,1-800-426-0347, 
telex  3794094.  Distributed  worldwide. 

Quinton 

instrument  co. 
For  the  long  run. 
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Services  and  Activities 


Purpose 

The  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
developments  in  the  field. 

Services  and 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT — Published  10  times 
a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success¬ 
ful. 

Periodicals — In  addition  to  EM¬ 
PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  Keynotes ,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 

Consultation  Service — NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests — Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  are  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory — A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses. 


NESRA 


Awards— Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 

Conferences  &  Workshops — 

NESRA’ s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 

Certification  Program — NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 

Employment  Services— Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  and  to  organizations  in 
finding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
search  service  offers  referral  of 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions. 

Intern  Program — Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 
majors  are  referred  by  headquarters 
to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
program  development  on  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 


Research  Foundation,  Reports — 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 


Types  of 
Membership 

General — Available  to  persons 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation, 
personnel,  human  resources,  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  employee  fitness 
and  health  and  leaders  of  employee 
services/recreation  associations . 

Associate- — Available  to  compa¬ 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  wish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benefit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 

Chapter— Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 
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Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Nearly  3,500  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 
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Company  stores,  first  established  in  the  19th  Century  to  provide  workers 
and  their  families  a  convenient  source  for  staples,  are  certainly  not  new  to 
corporate  America.  However,  the  company  store  has  changed  considerably  since 
the  days  when  one  was  described  in  the  lyrics,  “I  owe  my  soul  to  the  company 
store.”  Today,  the  company  store  is  a  resource  for  generating  revenue  that  can 
be  put  back  into  the  recreation  program  in  improved  and  expanded  facilities. 
See  the  story  on  page  8. 

The  employee-employer  partnership  where  both  share  in  the  responsibility 
of  good  health  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  outgrowths  of  fitness  programs. 
Programs  which  are  fun  are  more  popular  than  imposed  classes  and  mandatory 
lectures.  Because  of  these  factors,  the  fitness  trail  concept  is  becoming  well 
accepted  across  the  U.S.  For  information  about  planning  and  evaluating  fitness 
trails,  turn  to  page  12. 
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Management  Salaries  Rebound 
Slightly 

Middle-management  salaries  at  U.S. 
companies  rose  an  average  of  6.8  per¬ 
cent  in  the  past  year,  up  from  last  year’s 
10-year  low  of  6.4  percent,  according 
to  a  study  by  the  Wyatt  Co. 

“Although  average  salary  increases 
appear  to  be  on  the  upswing,  we  still 
see  many  employers  pursuing  the  rel¬ 
atively  conservative  pay  practices  of 
the  past  few  years,”  notes  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  Wyatt.  ‘  ‘With  the  uncertainty 
of  the  current  economic  climate,  many 
companies  want  to  keep  the  brakes  on 
compensation  expenses  for  as  long  as 
possible.” 

This  cautious  attitude  also  shows  up 
in  the  figures  for  merit  increases.  Merit 
increases  granted  to  middle  managers 
during  1984  averaged  6.4  percent  of 
base  salary,  but  companies  set  aside 
only  six  percent  in  this  year’s  budgets. 
Projections  for  1986  average  6.1  per¬ 
cent,  according  to  the  study. 

Managers  in  human  resources  and 
public  relations  got  the  largest  salary 
increases,  averaging  7.3  percent.  Mar¬ 
keting  managers  received  the  highest 
bonuses,  which  were  17.2  percent  of 
salary,  while  manufacturing  managers 
received  the  lowest,  at  12.5  percent. 


Women  in  Management: 

It’s  Still  a  Man’s  World, 
but .  .  . 

While  less  than  ten  percent  of  man¬ 
agers  are  female,  their  numbers  are 
gradually  increasing,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  conducted  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Management  Society  (AMS), 
Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Published  in  the  AMS  magazine, 
Management  World,  as  part  of  a  report 
on  women  in  management,  the  survey 
showed  that  of  a  sample  of  over  200 
managers  across  North  America,  over 
two-thirds  (69%)  say  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  female  man¬ 
agers  in  their  companies  over  the  past 
five  years.  Even  more  (71%)  expect  to 


see  an  increase  in  female  managers 
during  the  next  five  years. 

One  reason  for  this  is  company  en¬ 
dorsement  of  programs  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  women  in  manage¬ 
ment,  as  reported  by  one-third  of  the 
responding  companies.  Most  of  these, 
programs  involve  internal  training  and 
seminars,  as  well  as  outside  seminars, 
as  indicated  by  over  three-quarters  of 
those  companies  with  programs  for 
women. 

However,  as  the  survey  notes,  at¬ 
titudes  in  the  predominantly  male- 
managed  world  still  go  against  women 
moving  into  management.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  female  respondents  (69%) 
said  that  it  is  harder  for  women  than 
men  to  advance  in  their  companies, 
largely  because  of  males  stereotyping 
females.  And  a  substantial  number  of 
male  managers  (40%)  agreed. 

In  an  article  accompanying  the  sur¬ 
vey,  psychologist  Jean  Haskell  points 
out  that  men  often  want  to  fit  women 
into  three  traditional  female  stereo¬ 
types — the  “mother,”  the  “seduc¬ 
tress,”  and  the  “pet.”  If  a  female  tries 
too  hard  to  break  these  stereotypes,  she 
is  labeled  an  “iron  maiden”  and  is 
avoided  as  being  tough  or  dangerous, 
or  written  off  as  a  “women’s  libber.” 

Further  complicating  the  matter  of 
stereotypes  is  the  world  of  corporate 
politics,  a  game  developed  and  run  by 
men.  According  to  Haskell,  the  rules 
of  the  game  are  based  on  three  male 
standards:  rigid,  military-like  manage¬ 
ment  structures;  a  team-sports  mental¬ 
ity;  and  the  male  “macho”  culture.  It 
is  naturally  easier  for  a  competent,  am¬ 
bitious  man  to  play  by  these  rules  and 
get  ahead  than  it  is  for  an  equally  com¬ 
petent  woman,  Haskell  states. 

Haskell  goes  on  to  outline  rules  of 
the  game  for  women  wanting  to  climb 
the  management  ladder.  First,  a  woman 
must  look,  sound,  walk  and  act  like 
she  is  important  enough  for  her  com¬ 
pany  to  move  her  up.  Second,  she  must 
develop  credibility  by  getting  results. 
Third,  she  needs  to  develop  connec¬ 
tions  with  people  who  have  power  and 
know  how  to  play  the  game.  Finally, 


says  Haskell,  a  woman  needs  a  strong 
ego,  so  she  is  not  devastated  when  she 
gets  criticized  or  when  she  loses. 

Male  and  female  respondents  to  the 
survey  also  offered  a  number  of  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  how  women  could 
enhance  their  chances  of  moving  up. 
One  male  suggested,  “Don’t  try  to  act 
like  a  man,”  while  another  said,  “Be 
prepared  to  work  harder  than  a  man.” 
From  the  females,  one  woman  advises, 
“Start  early,  build  trust,  develop  con¬ 
tacts  and  keep  your  skills  updated.” 
Another  concluded,  “Nothing  will  be 
handed  to  you — be  as  good  or  even 
better  than  the  man  you  are  competing 
with.” 

The  Management  World  report  on 
women  in  management  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  no  charge  by  sending  a  390 
stamped,  self-addressed  business  en¬ 
velope  to  “Women  in  Management,” 
Administrative  Management  Society, 
2360  Maryland  Road,  Willow  Grove, 
PA  19090.  AMS  is  an  international 
management  association  dedicated  to 
improving  the  management  of  people, 
procedures  and  technology  in  the  of¬ 
fice. 


More  Companies  Try  to  Find 
Jobs  for  Trailing’  Spouses 

With  the  number  of  dual-career  cou¬ 
ples  rising  dramatically,  personnel  de¬ 
partments  are  beginning  to  see  they  have 
to  make  an  extra  effort  to  satisfy  not 
only  the  candidates  they’re  after  but 
also  their  professional — “trailing” — 
spouse,  too.  They  are  circulating  their 
resumes — even  among  their  competi¬ 
tors — making  introductions,  arranging 
interviews  and  even  finding  or  creating 
a  position  for  the  husband  or  wife  in 
the  same  company. 

“The  trailing  spouse  is  one  of  the 
major  hiring  issues  across  the  coun¬ 
try,”  said  Richard  Arvey,  a  University 
of  Minnesota  Industrial  Relations  pro¬ 
fessor.  “The  companies  with  formal 
programs,  or  at  least  those  who  show 
a  genuine  willingness  to  do  what  they 
can  for  their  candidates  with  spouses 
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in  careers,  have  a  clear  advantage  over 
those  that  don’t  in  attracting  candi¬ 
dates. 

“Whether  they  actually  find  them  a 
position  is  not  as  important  as  the  effort 
they  go  to.  Just  knowing  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  go  to  bat  for  your  ‘significant 
other’  is  very  satisfying.  And  not  just 
for  spouses.  It  is  equally  important  they 
don’t  sneer  at  unmarried  couples.” 

Honeywell  Inc.  and  Control  Data,  in 
absence  of  any  company  wide  policy, 
leave  any  efforts  up  to  the  discretion 
and  expense  of  the  hiring  department. 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  3M,  IDS/Ameri- 
can  Express  Inc.  and  Cargill  Inc.  con¬ 
tract  with  CHART — a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  set  up  originally  as  a  woman’s 
career  counseling  center — at  up  to  $700 
for  each  applicant. 

“We  provide  area  names  and  orga¬ 
nizations  to  help  spouses  create  a  net¬ 
work  of  resources  in  their  field,”  said 


Donna  Scudder,  training  manager  at 
CHART.  “Occasionally  in  our  re¬ 
search  we  run  across  openings,  but  we 
are  not  a  placement  agency.  Our  pri¬ 
mary  concern  is  putting  persons  in  touch 
with  their  peers  who  will  know  about 
job  openings  and  possibilities.” 

CHART  began  its  trailing  spouse  (TS) 
program  in  1984  and  has  gotten  a  “very 
positive  response.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  a  marked  increase  in  trailing  hus¬ 
bands,”  Scudder  said.  “The  feedback 
we’re  getting  through  General  Mills, 
for  example,  is  that  (our  service)  re¬ 
peatedly  has  been  a  factor  for  them  in 
landing  the  applicants  they  wanted.” 

The  TS  program  is  a  crucial  ingre¬ 
dient  in  a  productive  work  force  for  two 
reasons,  Scudder  said.  One,  it  is  an 
added  attraction  in  the  best  candidate 
accepting  the  firm’s  offer;  and  two,  if 
the  couple  is  living  in  different  cities, 
or  is  together  but  unhappy  because  one 


is  without  the  right  position,  it  is  bound 
to  diminish  productivity  on  the  job. 

Personnel  Decisions  Inc.,  a  private 
firm,  also  offers  a  trailing  spouse  pro¬ 
gram.  Roger  Putnam,  vice  president, 
said  response  to  their  new  program  is 
starting  off  slowly.  But  national  com¬ 
panies  who  are  looking  for  MBAs  and 
are  frequently  interested  in  the  same 
applicants  “feel  this  service  provides 
the  edge  they  need  to  win  over  the  can¬ 
didate,”  he  said. 

The  trailing  spouse  phenomenon  is 
not  likely  to  slack  off  any  time  soon, 
notes  Jeanne  Brett,  organizational  be¬ 
havior  professor  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of 
Management. 

“Already  about  50  percent  of  the 
country’s  women  are  in  the  work  force,’  ’ 
Brett  said.  “And  in  managerial  de¬ 
partments  where  women  are  still  in  the 
minority,  their  numbers  are  not  nearly 


Gin  you  pick  out  the  greatest 
employee  health  hazard? 

If  you  picked  one  of  the  machines  you’re  wrong.  It's 
the  desk  and  the  swivel  chair  that  have  been  called 
the  greatest  occupational  health  hazard  of  modern 
times.  Why? 

Because  they  keep  us  sitting  on  the  job  —  with 
no  exercise  —  no  chance  to  keep  physically  fit.  So  our 
bodies  grow  soft.  We  are  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
And  industry  loses  billions  in  lowered  productivity, 
chronic  fatigue,  absenteeism,  early  retirement. 

Your  company  probably  can't  do  away  with  the 
desk  and  chair.  But,  like  over  400  other  companies  in 
America,  it  can  provide  direction  and  opportunity  for 
employee  fitness.  A  room  for  calisthenics,  an  area 
for  running  or  jogging,  bicycle  racks  and  showers. 

For  more  information  about  a  fitness  program 
for  your  company  write: 

Employee  Fitness,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 . 

President  s  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 
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what  they  will  be  very  soon.” 

“On  our  dual  career  nights  you 
wouldn’t  believe  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  that  show-up— about  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women,  many  of 
them  single  and  without  even  prospects 
for  marriage,”  Brett  said.  “But  they 
come  because  they  realize  how  likely 
it  is  that  they  will  be  part  of  a  dual¬ 
career  marriage.” 


Japanese  Women  Live  Longest 

Population  tables  recently  released 
by  the  Health  and  Welfare  Ministry  in 
Tokyo  show  that  Japanese  females  bom 
in  1984  can  expect  to  live  80. 18  years, 
while  males  bom  in  1984  have  a  life 
expectancy  of  74.54  years.  These  are 
the  top  rates  in  the  world. 

According  to  Japanese  statistics. 
Swedish  women  rank  second  in  aver¬ 
age  life  expectancy,  with  79.61  years. 
Icelandic  women  are  third,  with  79.45. 
As  of  1982,  the  life  expectancy  is  78.2 
years  for  U.S.  women  and  70.9  for 
U.S.  men.  Except  in  India,  where 
pregnant  women  die  at  an  abnormally 
high  rate,  women  everywhere  outlive 
men. 


How  to  Make  Better 
Presentations 

Are  you  more  likely  to  listen  care¬ 
fully  to  a  presentation  in  the  middle  of 
the  morning  on  Tuesday  or  to  one  at 
4:30  Friday  afternoon?  Will  you  pay 
more  attention  if  the  visuals  are  clear 
and  easily  seen,  or  if  you  have  to  strain 
to  seen  confusing  charts? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may 
be  obvious,  but  according  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC-based  communication  consul¬ 
tant  Janet  G.  Elsea  they  are  frequently 
overlooked  when  it  comes  time  to  make 
presentations. 


In  the  September  issue  of  Personnel 
Journal,  Elsea  outlines  strategies  for 
making  effective  presentations  that  are 
more  likely  to  meet  the  presenter’s  goals. 
According  to  Elsea,  the  variables  in 
any  presentation  should  be  tailored  to 
suit  the  particular  audience  being  ad¬ 
dressed. 

Elsea  recommends  learning  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  audience  before 
beginning  the  presentation.  Is  it  likely 
to  be  friendly  or  hostile?  Are  members 
already  interested  in  the  topic,  or  will 
they  have  to  be  persuaded  the  subject 
is  interesting?  Elsea  asserts  that  most 
audiences  can  be  assigned  one  of  four 
different  categories,  and  offers  sug¬ 
gestions  for  dealing  with  each. 

•  The  audience  that  loves  you.  The 

easiest  presentations  are  those  to  au¬ 
diences  that  have  decided  ahead  of 
time  that  they  love  you.  In  such  cases, 
capitalize  on  that  affection:  make  your 
delivery  warm  and  open.  Use  lots  of 
eye  contact,  ample  gestures  and  var¬ 
ied  tone  and  loudness.  Interject  hu¬ 
mor.  Try  asking  for  ideas  mid-stream, 
and  urge  action. 

•  The  audience  that  thinks  it’s  im¬ 
partial.  Although  most  people  ap¬ 
proach  topics  with  their  minds  made 
up,  they  often  think  they  are  being 
impartial.  Honor  that  perception  by 
presenting  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
Because  people  think  they  are  calm 
and  dispassionate,  your  delivery 
should  mirror  that  attitude.  Be  se¬ 
rious;  don’t  waste  time  with  humor 
or  personal  anecdotes.  Rely  on  sta¬ 
tistics  and  facts,  not  flashy  graphics. 
Allow  time  for  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  period — give  them  the  chance 
to  offer  their  opinions. 

•  The  audience  that  could  care  less. 

The  audience  that  could  care  less  must 
be  persuaded  that  the  material  is  worth 
their  time.  Delivery,  therefore,  is 
everything.  Make  lots  of  eye  con¬ 
tact,  change  your  intonation  and 


loudness  level  and  rely  on  gestures. 
Entertain  them;  use  humor,  car¬ 
toons,  colorful  visual  aids,  powerful 
quotes  and  startling  statistics.  DO 
NOT  darken  the  room,  hide  behind 
a  podium,  use  tedious  charts  or  ask 
them  to  read  a  handout.  Organize  the 
material  with  a  built-in  interest  fac¬ 
tor,  such  as  cause/effect  or  problem 
solution.  Avoid  historical  overviews 
or  pro  and  con  presentations. 

•  The  audience  that  loves  you  not. 

The  hostile  audience  may  be  looking 
for  the  chance  to  take  control  of  the 
presentation  or  ridicule  you.  Your 
immediate  goal,  therefore,  is  to  calm 
them  down.  Delivery  and  content 
must  work  together.  Be  calm  and 
controlled.  Speak  slowly  and  evenly. 
The  organization  should  be  inher¬ 
ently  noncontroversial:  historical, 
geographical  or  topical.  Avoid  the 
cause/effect  and  problem/solution 
pattern.  Avoid  humor  and  anec¬ 
dotes.  If  possible,  don’t  include  a 
question  and  answer  period.  If  you 
must  take  questions,  retain  control 
of  both  the  time  (never  let  the  other 
side  have  the  last  word)  and  format 
(insist  on  a  moderator  or  written 
questions). 

In  addition  to  tailoring  presentations 
for  these  categories,  Elsea  offers  some 
general  guidelines  to  help  maximize  the 
impact  of  presentations: 

•  Most  people  are  at  their  best  in  the 
morning  and  at  their  worst  right  after 
a  meal. 

•  Those  who  speak  first  or  last  are  re¬ 
membered  better  than  those  who 
speak  in  the  middle. 

•  Keep  room  temperature  cool  and 
comfortable. 

•  Arrange  seating  so  that  everyone  has 
a  clear  view. 

Using  these  audience-tailored  strat¬ 
egies  will  improve  your  chances  of 
making  a  good  impression  and  of  being 
heard.  Remember:  There  are  no  boring 
topics,  only  boring  speakers.  tSs 
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The  sole  research  organization  in  the  field  of  em- 
ployee  services  and  recreation,  NESRA's 
Foundation  funds  biannual  field  surveys  de- 
livering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  pro- 
gramming  trends;  studies  on  the  programs 
and  productivity;  and  ongoing  market  research. 

A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day 
when  employee  services  and  recreation  will  appear  on 
every  company  map. 

Send  your  donation  to: 

NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation 

2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL  60153 

NAME  _ 

TITLE  _ 

COMPANY  _ ; _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

AMOUNT  ENCLOSED  $ _ 


Our  list  can  help  you  do  the  other  things  you 
have  on  your  list.  Such  as  fix  the  car . . .  check  on 
social  security. . .  start  the  diet. .  .find  out  about  the 
loan ... 

Our  list  is  the  Consumer  Information  Catalog. 
And  it’s  free.  So  are  many  of  the  more  than  200 
government  booklets  in  the  Catalog.  Booklets  on 
employment,  health,  safety,  nutrition,  housing, 
government  programs,  and  lots  of  ways  you  can 
save  money. 

The  Consumer  Information  Center  of  the  U.S. 
General  Services  Administration  publishes  the 
Catalog  quarterly  to  bring  you  the  most  up-to-date 
word. 

So  to  shorten  your  list,  send  for  the  free 
Consumer  Information  Catalog.  It’s  the  thing  to  do. 

Just  send  us  a  postcard  or  letter  with  your 
name  and  address.  Write: 

Consumer  Information  Center 
Dept.  PA 

Pueblo,  Colorado  81009 


U.S.  General  Services  Administration 
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So  You  Want  to  Start  a 
Company 


Store? 


By  Bob  Pindroh 

Company  stores  are  not  new  to  cor¬ 
porate  America.  Originally  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  19th  Century  to  provide 
workers  and  their  families  a  convenient 
source  for  purchasing  staples,  com¬ 
pany  stores  today  have  become  a  val¬ 
uable  vehicle  for  promoting  pride,  loy¬ 
alty,  and  identity  among  employees. 
Today’s  company  store  is  far  different 
than  the  one  depicted  in  the  lyrics  “I 
owe  my  soul  to  the  company  store.”  It 
is  a  tremendous  resource  for  generating 
revenue  that  can  be  put  back  into  the 
recreation  program  in  improved  and 
expanded  services  and  facilities. 

Starting  a  Company  Store— A 
Big  Decision 

There  are  many  pros  and  cons  that 
must  be  examined  before  deciding  to 
establish  a  company  store.  Company 
stores  can  provide  a  significant  increase 
in  revenues,  services  and  savings  to 
employees,  as  well  as  visibility  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  company  store  requires  in¬ 
creased  space,  staffing,  equipment  and 
security;  all  of  which  can  add  substan¬ 
tial  costs  in  relationship  to  the  overall 
recreation  and  employee  services  pro¬ 
gram.  Before  embarking  on  a  company 
store  program,  these  and  other  areas 
must  be  examined  to  determine  if  the 


pros  outweigh  the  cons.  It  is  not  only 
a  big  decision — it  is  a  bigger  commit¬ 
ment. 


Philosophical  Basis 

It  has  been  said  that  ‘  ‘if  you  do  not 
know  where  you  are  going  you’ll  end 
up  somewhere  else.”  Starting  a  com¬ 
pany  store  without  a  sound  operational 
philosophy  can  result  in  lack  of  direc¬ 
tion,  confusion  and  frustration.  Goals 
and  objectives  must  be  established.  A 
sound  philosophy  is  the  “hub”  around 
which  decisions  will  be  based  affect¬ 
ing:  inventory  controls,  staffing,  space, 
equipment,  security,  pricing,  opera¬ 
tional  policies,  and  cost  controls.  Con¬ 
siderable  care  should  be  taken  when 
determining  this  philosophy.  After  all 
it  will  be  the  basis  for  the  decision¬ 
making  process.  Will  the  store  be  in¬ 
corporated  or  not?  Will  it  be  operated 
for  a  profit  or  merely  a  service?  What 
type  of  merchandise  will  be  carried? 
Logo  items?  High  cost  items?  How  will 
inventory  be  valued?  The  guidance  of 


top  management,  company  attorneys, 
accountants  and  tax  specialists  can  be 
of  valuable  help  when  establishing  your 
operating  philosophy.  In  addition,  uti¬ 
lizing  the  resources  available  through 
NESRA  and  other  companies  can  also 
be  very  helpful. 

Once  the  philosophical  basis  has  been 
established  decisions  can  be  made  re¬ 
garding  the  development  of  the  com¬ 
pany  store. 

Setting  Up  the  Store 

When  setting  up  the  store  consid¬ 
erations  must  be  given  to  staffing,  fa¬ 
cilities,  equipment,  fixtures  and  secu¬ 
rity. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  de¬ 
termining  the  number  and  type  of  staff 
members  needed  to  adequately  service 
customers  and  keep  the  store  opera¬ 
tional.  Hours  of  operation,  services  of¬ 
fered,  cost,  and  profit  margin  sought 
are  determinites  of  staff  size.  How  many 
cashiers,  clerks,  stockroom  attendants, 
accounting,  and  maintenance  person¬ 
nel  are  needed?  Whatever  the  number 
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or  type  of  staff  selected  they  should  be 
friendly,  knowledgeable,  honest  and 
enjoy  servicing  people. 

Thoughtful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  space  and  location.  The  store 
should  be  located  in  a  prime  employee 
traffic  area  such  as  near  the  credit  union, 
cafeteria  or  main  entrances.  Plenty  of 
parking  should  also  be  adjacent  to  the 
store.  In  addition,  it  should  have  easy 
access  for  vendors  and  family  mem¬ 
bers.  Stores  located  inside  large  plants 
behind  guarded  gates  can  be  a  deterent 
for  customers.  Adequate  space  should 
be  provided  for  displaying  merchan¬ 
dise,  storage,  employee  flow  and 
growth.  How  much  space  is  adequate? 
That  will  be  dependent  upon  your  phi¬ 
losophy,  merchandise  carried,  and  ser¬ 
vices  you’ll  offer.  Naturally,  the  more 
space  that  can  be  acquired  the  better, 
even  if  it  seems  too  large  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  day  needs.  Experience  has  shown 
that  you  will  soon  fill  the  space  as  your 
store  becomes  better  known  to  your 
employees. 

Proper  equipment  is  necessary  to  carry 
on  store  functions.  Careful  thought  must 
be  given  prior  to  purchasing  cash  reg¬ 
isters,  calculators,  miscellaneous  items 
(e.g.,  pricing  guns,  vacuum  cleaners, 
typewriters,  lettering  machines,  etc.) 
computer  and  even  a  safe. 

Display  fixtures  are  an  important  part 
in  merchandising  the  operation.  Shelv¬ 


ing,  display  cases,  clothes  racks,  mir¬ 
rors,  tables,  counters  and  gondolas 
should  be  attractive,  clean  and  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  items  shown.  Retail 
stores  that  are  remodeling  or  going  out 
of  business  are  excellent  sources  for 
purchasing  fixtures  at  a  substantial  sav¬ 
ings.  In  addition,  some  vendors  will 
provide  display  cases  at  no  cost  for  car¬ 
rying  their  merchandise. 

Security  must  be  a  prime  factor  when 
setting  up  the  store.  Alarm  systems  can 
be  costly  but  are  a  valuable  tool  in 
keeping  merchandise  from  “walking 
out  the  door.”  In  addition,  how  and 
where  merchandise  is  displayed  can  be 
a  deterent  to  shoplifting.  Valuables  such 
as  jewelry,  radios,  televisions  and 
computers  may  need  to  be  kept  behind 
counters  and  under  lock  and  key  or 
constant  vigilance. 

Merchandising  the  Operation 

Once  the  company  store  is  set  up, 
equipment  and  fixtures  purchased,  and 
security  systems  in  place,  the  store 
manager  must  merchandise  the  opera¬ 
tions.  This  individual  will  need  to  de¬ 
termine  what  items  will  be  carried  and 
how  they  will  be  classified.  At  the  LERC 
Employee  Store  in  Burbank,  Califor¬ 
nia,  merchandise  offered  is: 

•  Books/Pictures/Posters:  These 
items  all  relate  to  the  aircraft  man¬ 


ufactured  by  our  company. 

•  Clothes:  T-Shirts,  caps,  jackets, 
hosiery,  ties,  belts,  wallets. 

•  Cosmetics:  Perfumes,  nail  polish, 
beauty  aids. 

•  Gifts:  Toys,  stuffed  animals,  candy 
certificates,  lamps. 

•  Housewares:  Small  appliances, 
coffee  cups,  pots  and  pans,  dishes. 

•  Jewelry:  Fine  and  costume,  pens 
and  pencils,  watches. 

•  Models:  Desk  and  plastic  kits. 

•  Photo:  Film  processing,  film,  bat¬ 
teries. 

•  Electronic  Equipment:  Radios, 
recorders,  calculators,  tapes. 

•  Vitamins:  A  full  line  of  vitamins 
and  health  aids. 

•  Miscellaneous:  Tickets,  food 
items,  meat  and  fish  orders,  other 
non-taxable  items. 


Merchandise  and  Vendor 
Selection 

Wise  selection  and  purchasing  of 
merchandise  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  success  of  any  store.  Poor 
selection  can  leave  merchandise  sitting 
and  money  tied  up.  Conversely,  rapid 
turnover  can  improve  cash  flow,  lower 
inventory,  and  increase  profits. 

Trade  shows  and  exhibits  are  an  ideal 
way  to  gain  exposure  to  a  wide  variety 
of  merchandise  and  vendors.  Visiting 
other  company  stores,  retail  shops  and 
shopping  malls  will  also  help  the  store 
manager  see  what  is  selling.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  most  sales  representatives  can 
provide  valuable  information  regarding 
the  type  of  merchandise  that  you  should 
carry.  They  want  you  to  be  successful 
so  you’ll  continue  to  buy  from  them. 

Before  purchasing  from  any  vendor, 
it  is  recommended  you  keep  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  mind: 

•  What  is  the  vendor’s  background 
and  reputation? 

•  What  services  can  the  vendor  pro¬ 
vide  in  addition  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  sought? 

•  Is  the  vendor  price  competitive? 

•  Does  the  vendor  have  adequate  in¬ 
ventories  to  meet  our  require¬ 
ments? 

•  What  is  the  quality  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  being  offered? 


When  setting  up  the  company  store,  considerations  must  be  given  to  staffing,  facilities,  equipment, 
fixtures  and  security. 
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Company  Store 

•  What  return  policies  does  the  ven¬ 
dor  offer? 

•  How  soon  can  I  receive  the  mer¬ 
chandise  after  I  order  it? 

•  Can  I  receive  the  merchandise  on 
consignment? 

•  What  are  the  vendor’s  terms?  Is  a 
discount  available  for  early  pay¬ 
ment? 

•  Is  cooperative  advertising  money 
available? 

•  Can  I  return  merchandise  that 
doesn’t  sell  for  full  credit? 

•  Will  they  partially  inventory  mer¬ 
chandise  for  you? 

In  addition  you  should: 

•  Know  what  you  want  and  how 
much  you  can  afford  to  purchase. 

•  What  items  are  selling  and  are 
successful  elsewhere. 

•  Know  where  the  merchandise  will 
be  displayed. 


Inventory  Control 

After  purchasing  the  needed  mer¬ 
chandise  the  store  manager  must  be  able 
to  control  inventory. 

This  can  be  a  real  nemesis.  A  method 
for  recording  merchandise  received  and 
taking  inventory  must  be  developed  to 
insure  an  accurate  accounting  of  all 
merchandise  in  an  efficient  manner.  An 
inventory  count  can  be  taken  quarterly 
or  semi-annually. 

Establishing  a  system  for  placing  a 
value  on  inventory  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Help  should  be  acquired  from 
your  internal  auditing  department  or  an 
independent  C.P.A.  However,  the  store 
manager  must  be  knowledgeable  of  the 
various  methods  available.  Terms  such 
as  FIFO,  LIFO  and  weighted  average 
should  not  be  foreign  to  the  store  man¬ 
ager. 

Decisions  must  also  be  made  as  to 
how  much  inventory  will  be  kept  on 
hand,  what  type  of  merchandise  will 
be  purchased,  and  who  will  supply  that 
merchandise.  Policies  need  to  be  in¬ 
stituted  regarding  handling  consign- 


Merchandise  that  advertises  the  company  name  and  products  enables  the  employee  to 
demonstrate  pride  in  and  identify  with  the  company. 


ment  merchandise,  selecting  vendors, 
and  disposing  of  slow  moving  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Merchandise  Pricing 

The  first  objective  of  any  business  is 
to  stay  in  business.  Whether  it  is  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  non-profit  or  not,  an  or¬ 
ganization  must  operate  at  a  profit. 
Pricing  of  merchandise  must  reflect 
sufficient  profit  to  insure  success  of  the 
store.  The  amount  of  profit  will  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  pricing  of  goods. 

Mark  up  on  goods  may  vary  from  as 
low  as  10  percent  to  as  high  as  100 
percent  (keystone).  The  store  manager 
may  want  to  develop  a  pricing  schedule 
for  goods  sold.  The  schedule  can  re¬ 
flect  a  mark-up  for  the  various  items. 
For  example,  clothes,  20  percent, 
housewares,  15  percent,  etc.  The  mark 
up  should  be  according  to  current  pric¬ 
ing  conditions  in  your  area.  After  all 
you  don’t  want  to  price  yourself  out  of 
business. 

Pricing  should  reflect  the  cost  of 
goods  sold,  transportation  and  han¬ 
dling  charges,  credit  card  fees,  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  overhead  costs.  The 


Some  vendors  will  provide  displays  at  no 
cost  to  the  customer. 


difference  between  these  items  and  your 
selling  price  will  equal  your  profit. 

At  the  LERC  Employee  Store  every¬ 
thing  is  priced  well  below  suggested 
retail  in  order  to  maintain  a  discount 
image.  Yet,  the  pricing  is  such  that  a 
respectable  profit  is  generated.  Most 
items  are  discounted  15  to  20  percent 
above  wholesale. 
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The  company  store  manager  may  not 
price  all  merchandise  for  a  profit.  These 
items,  known  as  loss  leaders,  may  be 
priced  at  cost  or  even  less  in  order  to 
draw  customers  in  hopes  they’ll  pur¬ 
chase  something  else.  Old  merchandise 
may  also  be  marked  at  a  loss  in  order 
to  remove  it  from  inventory  and  receive 
some  return  on  it. 


Sales  Promotions 

Sales  promotions  are  excellent  gim¬ 
micks  for  increasing  sales  and  hence 
profits.  A  popular  one  at  the  LERC  is 
to  give  away  a  tie-tac  with  the  purchase 
of  a  tie.  The  price  mark  up  on  the  tie 
more  than  allows  for  sufficient  profit 
on  both  items.  Other  promotions  could 
be  offering  a  free  cup  of  coffee  for 
everyone  who  buys  a  coffee  mug. 

Whatever  items  you  are  promoting 
they  need  to  be  given  high  visibility. 
The  better  the  location,  and  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  better  the  sales. 

Operational  Policies 

Supporting  the  entire  store  operation 
should  be  a  variety  of  policies  designed 
to  insure  efficiency  and  service  to  your 
customers.  These  policies  should  cover: 

•  Hours  of  Operation — These  should 
be  well  publicized.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  worse  than  a  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  coming  to  your  establish¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time  only  to  find 
out  you’re  closed. 

•  Discounts — As  discussed  earlier, 
depending  upon  the  profit  sought, 
discount  pricing  for  various  items 
needs  to  be  firmly  established  to 
maintain  a  respectable  profit. 

•  Returns — This  policy  should  be 
clearly  understood  and  published. 
At  the  LERC  we  give  each  cus¬ 
tomer  a  copy  of  our  return  policy 
with  the  merchandise  they  pur¬ 
chase. 

•  Credit  Cards/Lay-A-Way  Plans — 
Careful  thought  needs  to  be  given 
here.  Such  plans  can  be  beneficial 
and  also  costly. 


•  Mail  Orders — At  the  LERC  we 
do  a  substantial  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  to  other  Lockheed  company 
stores,  collectors  and  retirees. 
Consideration  needs  to  be  given 
on  how  payments  are  to  be  han¬ 
dled,  merchandise  shipped,  and 
customers  serviced  if  they  receive 
a  product  that  is  damaged  in  transit. 

•  Gift  Certificates/Special  Orders — 
Gift  certificates  are  very  popular 
among  our  company  departments 
as  rewards  for  various  jobs  well 
done.  Special  orders  can  enable 
you  to  broaden  your  merchandise 
line  without  the  expense  of  inven¬ 
tory. 

•  Payroll  Deduction — Very  popu¬ 
lar  in  most  company  stores.  Hav¬ 
ing  this  program  available  can  sig¬ 
nificantly  increase  sales;  however, 
thought  needs  to  be  given  to  credit 
limit  available,  payback  schedule, 
and  collecting  on  terminated  or 
laid-off  employees. 

I? 

Operating  a  company  store 
is  a  challenge.  Properly 
managed  they  can  be  a 
real  boost  to  our  recreation 
programs. 

_ W 

Operating  a  company  store  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Properly  managed  they  can  be 
a  real  boost  to  our  recreation  programs. 
They  provide  high  visibility  for  all  ser¬ 
vices  offered  and  can  provide  revenue 
to  expand  programs  and  facilities.  The 
company  store  also  provides  a  vehicle 
whereby  employees  can  express  pride 
in  their  company  (purchasing  and 
wearing  company  logo  items),  save 
money,  and  stretch  their  paycheck,  all 
at  a  convenience.  Gone  are  the  days 
where  employees  “owe  their  souls  to 
the  company  store.” 

Robert  A.  Pindroh  is  Executive  Director 
of  the  Lockheed  Employees’  Recreation 
Club,  Burbank,  Ca. 
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Company - 
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MOVING  SOON? 

Please  let  us  know  nine  weeks  before  you 
move  what  your  new  address  will  be.  Be  sure 
to  supply  us  with  both  your  old  and  new  ad¬ 
dress.  including  the  address  label  from  your 
current  issue. 


ATTACH  ADDRESS  LABEL  HERE 


My  new  address  will  be: 

NAME  . . .  . 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY  _ _  STATE _ ZIP 


Mail  to: 

National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association 

2400  S.  Downing 
Westchester,  Illinois  60153 
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Follow  the  Trail 


by  Kathy  Bower 


Fitness,  wellness,  and  health  pro¬ 
motion  are  today’s  buzz  words  in 
a  healthy  corporation.  All  across  the 
nation,  employee  fitness  programs  are 
on  the  rise.  These  programs  increase 
worker  satisfaction,  productivity,  mo¬ 
rale,  and  company  involvement. 
Whether  these  consist  of  aerobics 
classes,  indoor  weights,  exercise  ma¬ 
chines  or  outdoor  fitness  trails,  they  are 
a  tangible  display  of  a  company’s  car¬ 
ing  attitude.  Employers  are  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  healthy,  productive  employees 
are  an  obtainable  goal. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  outgrowths 
of  fitness  and  wellness  programs  is  the 
employer-employee  partnership  where 
both  share  in  the  responsibility  of  good 
health.  Programs  that  stimulate  em¬ 
ployees  to  be  responsible  health  care 
partners  are  more  popular  than  imposed 
classes  or  mandatory  lectures.  Pro¬ 
grams  which  are  fun  stimulate  com- 
radery  and  from  the  onset  have  a  built 
in  success. 

Fast  growing  in  popularity  is  the  fit¬ 


to  Fitness 


ness  trail  concept.  Fitness  trails  origi¬ 
nated  in  Switzerland  in  the  late  1960s 
and  quickly  spread  to  the  U .  S .  The  sys¬ 
tems  consist  of  signs  and  apparatus 
spaced  at  intervals  along  a  walking  or 
jogging  path.  The  signs  guide  the  user 
through  a  series  of  scientifically  de¬ 
signed  exercises.  One  of  the  main  ben¬ 
efits  is  that  fitness  trails  are  fun  and 
encourage  healthy  outdoor  activity. 
Aetna  Life  and  Casualty,  Middletown, 
CT,  has  a  fitness  trail  for  use  by  em¬ 
ployees.  Dick  Watson,  Administrator 
of  Corporate  Fitness  states,  “The  Fit- 
Trail®  is  an  integral  part  of  our  health 
and  fitness  promotion  program.  It  is  a 
fun  way  to  encourage  fitness  for  our 
employees.”  The  scenic  view  on  the 
mile  trail  encourages  participation. 

R.  R.  Donnelley  and  Sons,  Warsaw, 
IN,  installed  a  fitness  trail  in  response 
to  employee  suggestions.  Betty  Atchi¬ 
son,  Activities  Director  at  R.  R.  Don¬ 
nelley  and  Sons  states,  “Our  employ¬ 
ees  asked  for  a  fitness  trail.  We  are 
conscious  of  today’s  lifestyle  and  its 
effect  on  disease.  The  Fit-Trail®  gives 
a  feeling  of  belonging  and  has  created 
a  good  attitude  towards  the  company.” 
Corporations  like  R.  R.  Donnelley  and 
Sons  and  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  are 
reaping  the  benefits  of  a  healthy  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  partnership.  The 
companies  care  and  have  provided  tan¬ 
gible  means  to  improve  health  in  a  fun 
way. 

There  are  several  practical  consid¬ 
erations  that  companies  should  evalu¬ 
ate  when  they  consider  a  fitness  trail. 
Careful  planning  and  comparison  shop¬ 
ping  is  recommended. 

•  Cost  and  Value  of  Equipment 

•  Exercise  Routine 


•  Land  Utilization  and  Installation 

•  Service  and  Guarantee 

Cost  and  Value  of  Equipment 

The  cost  of  a  fitness  trail  varies  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  exclusive 
of  trail  preparation.  Most  systems  have 
wood  and  metal  components.  Strength 
and  durability  of  wooden  components 
are  essential  to  a  good  system.  Systems 
are  built  of  redwood,  fir,  cedar,  and 
pressure- treated  pine.  For  a  long  last¬ 
ing,  economical,  and  insect  resistant 
system,  use  components  that  are  CCA 
pressure-treated  pine.  Also  compare  the 
sizes  of  members  utilized  in  the  trail. 
Look  for  components  made  with  boards 
larger  than  2"  in  diameter,  to  withstand 
overloads  associated  with  fitness  trail 
use.  Manufacturers’  warranties  are  a 
good  indicator  of  safety  and  reliability. 
Also  keep  in  mind  the  hardware  uti¬ 
lized  in  the  system.  Look  for  large  di¬ 
ameter  bolts  and  heavy  duty  pipe.  Gal¬ 
vanized  or  zinc  coating  offers  superior 
rust  resistance  and  will  not  chip  off 
when  scratched. 

Exercise  Routine 

When  shopping  for  a  fitness  trail, 
pay  careful  attention  to  the  exercise 
routine.  Look  for  a  sensible,  well- 
balanced,  carefully  designed  program 
incorporating  stretching,  strengthening 
and  cardiovascular  conditioning  exer¬ 
cises.  Heartbeat  monitoring  stations 
should  be  specified  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  participants  of  all  ages  and 
fitness  levels.  Some  fitness  trails  on  the 
market  offer  separate  component  pur¬ 
chases,  but  well-balanced  conditioning 
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systems  are  a  better  buy  and  assure  the 
purchaser  and  user  of  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram. 


Land  Utilization  and 
Installation 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  fit¬ 
ness  trails  is  their  ability  to  utilize  pe¬ 
rimeter  land  and  small  spaces.  Some 
inodels  are  designed  for  trails  V2  to  1 V2 
miles  while  others  can  be  clustered  into 
fitness  centers  about  half  the  size  of  a 
tennis  court.  Although  many  compa¬ 
nies  install  fitness  trails  on  their  own 
property,  frequently  they  are  installed 
in  nearby  public  parks  or  other  public 
property.  When  no  corporate  land  is 
available,  the  company  usually  pur¬ 
chases  the  system  and  the  local  park 
authority  accepts  the  system,  installs  it, 
and  maintains  it  as  it  would  other  park 
equipment.  This  further  enhances  the 
company’s  public  image  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  community. 

Fitness  trails  are  frequently  installed 
by  corporation  maintenance — land¬ 
scape  departments  or  are  installed  by 
small  general  contractors. 

When  choosing  a  system,  look  for  a 
fitness  trail  that  has  factory  assembled 
signs  and  apparatus  that  is  pre-cut  and 
pre-drilled.  Bill  Castro,  President  of 
Playgrounds  Unlimited  notes,  “be¬ 
cause  of  the  quality  and  the  pre-assembly 
of  the  sign  frames,  our  installation  time 
was  cut  in  half.”  Complete  installation 
manuals  are  usually  available  from  the 
manufacturer.  Most  installations  re¬ 
quire  about  100  man  hours. 

If  a  trail  surface  is  desired,  it  can  be 
simple  or  elaborate  depending  on  the 
availability  of  funds.  Many  users  choose 
to  leave  natural  grass  for  the  running 
surface.  To  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  entire  course  and  add  to  its  all- 
weather  usability,  a  clearly  defined  trail 
surface  may  be  installed.  Recom¬ 
mended  trail  materials  include  black  top, 


crushed  stone,  coral,  cinders,  or  wood 
mulch. 

Service  and  Guarantee 

When  comparing  fitness  trails,  look 
for  a  company  who  is  responsive, 
prompt,  and  knowledgable.  Some 
manufacturers  such  as  SouthWood 
Corporation,  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  offer  design  suggestions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  layout.  They  also  of¬ 
fer  promotion  and  publicity  advice  at 
no  obligation.  Always  compare  after¬ 
sale  follow-up  and  guarantees  which 
are  an  indication  of  the  integrity  of  the 
company  and  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
product. 


Fitness  trails  offer  corporations  a 
unique  opportunity  to  enhance  the 
employer-employee  relationship.  Er¬ 
nest  Dwight,  President  of  SouthWood 
Corporation  reports  a  growing  number 
of  inquiries  from  corporations.  “Our 
inquiries  from  corporations  have  be¬ 
come  so  numerous  that  we  now  have 
an  entire  department  that  deals  only  with 
the  corporate  and  office  park  indus¬ 
try.”  Corporations  interested  in  finding 
out  more  about  fitness  trails  can  contact 
SouthWood  Corporation  at  800-438- 
6302.  ^ 

Kathy  Bower  is  the  Corporate  and  Office 
Park  Representative  of  SouthWood  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 


Make  Professional 
Certification  C, 
Your  Goal —  NESRA 

Become  a  CESRA 


For  more  information,  fill  out  the  attached  form. 

Please  send  me  information  on  NESRA's  Certification  Program. 

Name _ Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Send  to:  NESRA,  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153. 
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FITNESS/HEALTH  BULLETIN 


DEVELOPING  A  SUCCESSFUL  HEALTH 
PROMOTION  PROGRAM 

by  Susan  E.  MacConnie,  Ph.D. 
and  Alice  M.  Oddo 


As  most  employees  realize,  health 
care  costs  are  on  the  rise.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  increase  in  life¬ 
style  disorders.  Unlike  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  infectious  diseases  were 
the  major  causes  of  ill  health,  today’s 
diseases  are  related  primarily  to  life¬ 
style  (smoking,  poor  nutrition,  physi¬ 
cal  inactivity,  stress).  Relying  on  the 
medical  system  to  “cure”  the  sick  is 
no  longer  adequate.  Prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease  is  increasingly  more  important.  As 
a  result,  the  ability  of  an  employer  to 
contain  health  care  costs  is  related  to 
the  employee’s  awareness  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  risk  reducing,  healthier  life¬ 
styles.  Consider  the  following: 

•  Cardiovascular  disease  annually 
costs  the  U.S.  economy  $180  bil¬ 
lion. 

•  The  annual  economic  cost  of  cig¬ 
arette  smoking  amounts  to  $47.5 
billion. 

•  Each  year  $30  billion  is  lost  due 
to  illness  attributed  to  poor  nutri¬ 
tion. 

In  an  effort  to  contain  soaring  health 
care  costs,  many  companies  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  development  of  health  pro¬ 
motion  programs.  The  task  is  complex, 
especially  for  companies  that  are  un¬ 
sure  about  where  to  begin.  Questions, 
such  as  the  following,  are  frequently 
raised. 

•  What  is  a  health  promotion  pro¬ 
gram? 

•  How  do  we  develop  a  health  pro¬ 
motion  program? 

•  How  do  we  successfully  imple¬ 
ment  the  program? 

•  How  do  we  evaluate  the  program? 
This  article  will  address  these  con¬ 
cerns.  What  follows  is  a  guide  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  successful  health  promotion 
program. 

A  health  promotion  program  can  en¬ 
hance  the  health  of  the  employee  and 


w 


Careful  planning  is 
the  first  and  most 
important  step. 


I _ W 

the  employee’s  family.  In  general,  a 
health  promotion  program  should  em¬ 
phasize  the  concept  of  taking  personal 
responsibility  for  health.  This  can  be 
accomplished  in  several  different  ways 
including  hands-on  assessments,  health 
education,  health  awareness  presenta¬ 
tions,  and  physical  activity  programs. 

Organization 

The  success  of  a  health  promotion 
program  is  determined  even  before  the 
first  meeting  is  held.  Careful  planning 
is  the  first  and  most  important  step.  A 
well  thought-out,  goal-oriented,  and 
coordinated  program  will  be  much  more 
effective  and  successful  than  a  program 
that  is  fragmented.  Employee  involve¬ 
ment  is  essential  during  this  organi¬ 
zational  phase. 

The  organizational  phase  includes  the 
following: 

•  Advisory  Committee:  This  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  composed  of  de¬ 
partment  heads,  supervisors,  and 


staff.  One  of  the  most  important 
points  is  to  have  complete  cor¬ 
porate  and  employee  involve¬ 
ment.  This  should  be  viewed  as 
the  employees’  program. 

•  Needs  Assessment:  This  is  a  good 
health  awareness  raising  tool  for 
employees  and  employers.  Two 
different  assessments  should  be 
utilized.  An  employee  needs  as¬ 
sessment  to  determine  interest  in 
specific  programs,  and  a  corpo¬ 
ration  needs  analysis  to  determine 
the  needs  of  the  employer  related 
to  health  care  costs.  The  employer 
needs — assessment  helps  the  em¬ 
ployer  determine  what  areas  should 
be  addressed  first. 

•  Goal  Setting:  Once  corporate  needs 
and  employee  interest  have  been 
determined,  short  and  long  term 
goals  should  be  developed  by  the 
advisory  committee.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  short  term  goal  may  be  to 
increase  employee  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  a  healthy  life¬ 
style  through  a  series  of  monthly 
seminars.  The  long  term  goal  might 
be  to  have  a  fitness  center  staffed 
with  professionals  so  employees 
can  put  their  new  knowledge  to 
use. 

•  Integrate/Coordinate:  As  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  planned,  keep  in 
mind  that  it  should  be  an  orga¬ 
nized,  total  package.  The  pro¬ 
grams  offered  should  complement 
one  another  and  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  your  pre¬ 
determined  goals.  A  schedule  of 
events  should  be  formulated  up  to 
a  year  in  advance.  This  permits 
effective  planning  and  advertising 
for  the  entire  health  promotion 
program. 

Once  the  organizational  phase  has 
been  completed,  implementation  can 
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begin.  The  second  phase  includes  the 
following: 

•  Publicity:  Pre-orientation  public¬ 
ity  is  essential  to  alert  your  em¬ 
ployees  and  stimulate  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  health  promotion 
program.  The  publicity  should  in¬ 
clude  posters,  articles  in  newslet¬ 
ters,  flyers  and  announcements  at 
staff  meetings.  One  of  the  first 
employee  involvements  would  be 
naming  the  program  and  creating 
a  logo.  This  could  be  addressed  at 
the  first  meeting  to  help  stimulate 
total  employee  participation. 

•  Orientation:  An  orientation  meet¬ 
ing  should  be  held  to  explain  the 
entire  health  promotion  program. 
Ideally,  this  should  be  conducted 
on  company  time. 

•  Assessments:  To  determine  pres¬ 
ent  health  status  of  your  employee 
and  also  to  raise  health  awareness, 
a  variety  of  tests  could  be  made 
available.  These  could  include 
blood  pressure  screening,  health 
risk  appraisals,  diabetes  check,  and 
fitness  evaluations.  These  assess¬ 
ments  can  help  stimulate  em¬ 
ployee  interest  as  well  as  identify 
high  risk  employees. 


Follow-Up 

To  insure  continuity  and  sustain 
employee  participation,  continuous  fol¬ 
low-up  is  essential.  This  third  phase 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Two  im¬ 
portant  components  of  this  phase  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

•  Evaluation:  All  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  evaluated  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  bottom  line  vari¬ 
ables  are  affected  (i .  e . , 
absenteeism,  productivity,  and 
medical/injury  claims).  The  eval¬ 
uation  process  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  prior  to  implementing  the 
program. 

•  Communication:  Continuing 
communication  is  essential  to  alert 
employees  of  up-coming  events. 
Regularly  scheduled  health/fitness 


advisory  committee  meetings  are 
necessary  for  continued  support  of 
the  program.  The  matrix  approach 
is  an  excellent  method  to  involve 
all  employees. 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  how  a  care¬ 
fully  planned,  well-integrated  health 
promotion  program  should  be  de¬ 
signed.  Your  program  can  be  as  simple 


as  paycheck  stuffers  and  booklets  or  as 
elaborate  as  an  on-site  fitness  facility. 
In  either  case  the  program  should  be 
well  organized.^ 


The  authors  are  employed  by  Thomas  B. 
Gilliam  Enterprises,  Twinsburg,  OH.  Su¬ 
san  E.  MacConnie  is  Corporate  Director 
of  Fitness  Testing.  Alice  M.  Oddo  is  Cor¬ 
porate  Director  of  Sales. 
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MANAGER’S  MEMO 


To  do  or  not  to  do 

Try  this  test  on  the  whys  and  whens  of  delegating.  Or,  have  someone  take  it  for  you. 


One  of  the  most  important  jobs  a 
manager  has  is  knowing  what  not 
to  do — that’s  delegation.  Delegation  is 
an  integral  aspect  of  participative  man¬ 
agement  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  practice. 

However,  managers  often  find  lots 
of  reasons  not  to  delegate.  They  think 
they  can  handle  tasks  better  them¬ 
selves.  They  think  it  takes  more  time 
to  explain  the  job  than  to  actually  do 
it.  They’re  afraid  a  subordinate  could 
foul  up,  or  even  worse,  show  them  up. 
Sometimes,  they  just  don’t  know  how. 

Dale  McConkey  has  lots  of  reasons 
why  managers  should  delegate.  Mc¬ 
Conkey  is  a  professor  of  business  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  has 
written  a  number  of  management  books 
including  No-Nonsense  Delegation.  He 
also  gives  seminars  on  the  art  of  del¬ 
egation. 

He  defines  delegation  as  “The 
achieving  by  the  superior  manager  of 
definite,  specified  results — results  which 
have  been  determined  previously  based 
on  a  priority  of  needs — by  empowering 
and  motivating  subordinates  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  or  part  of  the  specific  results 
for  which  the  superior  has  final  ac¬ 
countability. 

“The  three  prime  requirements  of 
this  definition  are:  1)  The  specific  re¬ 
sults  for  which  the  subordinates  are  ac¬ 
countable  are  clearly  delineated  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  terms  of  output  required  and 
time  allowed;  2)  Specific  authority  is 
tailored  to  the  output  required  and,  3) 
The  subordinates’  progress  is  moni¬ 
tored  continuously  during  the  time  pe¬ 
riod  so  that  control  is  maintained  and 
corrective  action  is  possible.” 

Among  the  points  McConkey  stresses 
in  his  seminars  are: 

1)  Establish  and  use  broad  controls. 
Maintain  control  without  stifling  the 
subordinate. 

2)  Let  others  make  mistakes. 


3)  Give  up  authority  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  that  can  be  best  or  properly  made 
by  subordinates. 

4)  Give  other  people’s  ideas  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  discussed  and  tried. 

As  part  of  his  no-nonsense  delega¬ 
tion  seminar,  McConkey  includes  a 
Management  Inventory  on  Delegation 
quiz  that  he  and  Dr.  Donald  L.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  have  put  together.  The  test 
measures  a  manager’s  reactions  to  var¬ 
ious  approaches  to  delegation.  The  quiz 
and  answers  follow. 

«  i 


One  of  the  most  important 
jobs  a  manager  has  is 
knowing  what  not  to  do— 
that’s  delegation. 
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Management  Inventory  on 
Delegation 


by  Dr.  Donald  L.  Kirkpatrick  and  Prof. 
Dale  D.  McConkey 

Answer  “A”  if  you  agree  and  “DA” 
if  you  disagree 

1.  Delegation  always  saves  time  for 
a  manager. 

2.  The  higher  the  manager  is  in  the 
organization,  the  more  time  he/she 
should  devote  to  the  organization. 

3 .  When  making  a  decision ,  the  man¬ 
ager  should  do  it  him/herself  in 
order  to  be  decisive  and  save  time. 


4.  The  higher  the  level  in  the  orga¬ 
nization,  the  more  time  the  man¬ 
ager  should  spend  on  planning. 

5.  Priorities  should  be  determined 
prior  to  delegating. 

6.  Delegation  should  be  on  an  “ad 
hoc”  rather  than  advance  basis. 

7.  The  only  justifiable  reason  for  del¬ 
egation  is  to  get  a  job  done  quickly 
and  accurately. 

8 .  A  manager  should  pick  a  successor 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  and 
prepare  that  person  to  take  over 
his/her  job. 

9.  If  a  manager  is  able  to  handle  his/ 
her  entire  job  effectively,  there  is 
no  reason  for  delegation. 

10.  Delegation  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  degree  of  authority  that  the 
subordinate  is  given  by  the  man¬ 
ager. 

1 1 .  When  delegating  to  a  subordinate, 
a  manager  should  make  it  clear  the 
reporting  he/she  wants  from  the 
subordinate. 

12.  If  the  subordinate  fails  to  satisfac¬ 
torily  perform  a  job  that  is  dele¬ 
gated  to  him/her,  the  manager 
should  not  delegate  the  same  or 
similar  job  to  him/her  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

13.  An  important  reason  for  delega¬ 
tion  is  to  train  and  develop  the  sub¬ 
ordinate. 

14.  In  deciding  to  whom  to  delegate, 
the  manager  should  always  pick 
the  most  qualified  person. 

15.  Delegation  should  always  include 
the  results  to  be  achieved  as  well 
as  the  activities  to  be  performed. 

16.  When  delegating,  a  manager  should 
always  be  sure  that  the  person  can 
do  the  job. 
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17.  A  manager  should  not  delegate  any  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  his/her  job. 

18.  A  good  rule  in  delegation  is  to  delegate  only  those  items 
which  the  manager  does  not  like  to  do. 

19.  Delegation  means  that  a  manager  asks  a  subordinate  to 
do  something  that  is  normally  part  of  the  manager’s  , 
responsibility. 

20.  Delegation  should  always  provide  frequent  points  of 
control  so  that  progress  can  be  monitored. 

21.  Delegation  means  the  same  as  job  assignment. 

22.  Delegation  involves  only  two  levels  of  management — 
the  superior  and  subordinate. 

23.  Managers  should  set  reasonable  and  challenging  ob¬ 
jectives  for  their  subordinates  to  achieve. 

24.  Delegation  can  be  an  effective  means  for  determining 
potential  for  promotion. 

25.  Delegation  can  be  an  important  means  for  motivating 
subordinates. 

26.  When  delegating,  a  manager  must  allow  the  subordinate 
the  “right  to  be  wrong.’’ 

27.  A  manager  who  has  to  take  work  home  on  a  regular 
basis  does  not  delegate  enough. 

28.  A  high-level  manager  should  constantly  know  what 
subordinates  are  doing. 

29.  In  selecting  people  for  delegated  tasks,  a  manager  should 
be  careful  to  spread  them  evenly  among  all  subordi¬ 
nates. 

30.  The  more  that  a  lower-level  manager  delegates,  the 
better  executive  he/she  will  be. 

31 .  Delegation  always  flows  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level. 

32.  Final  responsibility  for  the  work  cannot  be  delegated 
to  a  subordinate. 

33.  On  the  average,  it  requires  about  three  years  to  move 
from  “under  delegating’’  to  adequate  delegation. 

34.  A  good  definition  of  authority  is  “the  power  or  right 
to  act.” 

35.  Delegation  requires  the  subordinate  to  have  “the  right 
to  be  heard.” 

36.  Delegation  cannot  be  effective  unless  the  subordinate 
is  allowed  to  do  what  he/she  wishes. 

SCORING  KEY 

1.  DA  2.  DA  3.  DA  4.  A  5.  A  6.  DA  7.  DA  8.  DA  9.  DA 

10.  A  11.  A  12.  DA 

13.  A  14.  DA  15.  DA  16.  DA  17.  DA  18.  DA  19.  A 20.  DA 

21.  DA  22.  DA  23.  DA  24.  A  25.  A  26.  A.  27.  A  28.  DA 

29.  DA. 

30.  DA  31.  DA  32.  A  33  A  34.  A  35.  A  36.  DA 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Allstate  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany’s  The  Bottom  Line,  Volume  1,  No.  2,  Northbrook,  II. 


NESRA...Meet 
American  Photo 
Group. 


We’re  American  Photo  Group... 
new  members  of  NESRA...and  the 
country’s  fastest-growing  film 
developing  company.  We  offer 
your  employees  a  wide  range  of 
film  developing  choices.. .but  the 
most  important  choice  we  offer 
is  quality.  _ 

chemistry  exclu- 
sively...and  Kodak  computer- 
monitors  all  American  Photo  Group 
processing  via  TECHNET  out  of 
Rochester,  New  York. 

For  complete  details,  contact 
Dale  Powers,  Vice  President  Sales, 
American  Photo  Group,  1010 
Huntcliff,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30338. 
Call  404-587-5050. 


Associate  Member 


NESRA 


Employee  Services  Management 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


CMS  Assists  with 
Childcare  Needs 

Childcare  Management  Services,  Inc. 
(CMS),  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
growing  line  of  NESRA  associate  mem¬ 
bers.  CMS  provides  the  full  range  of 
services  its  name  implies. 

CMS  will  (at  a  discount  for  NESRA 
members): 

•  conduct  educational  and  training 
seminars  on  childcare  related  is¬ 
sues. 

•  design  and  manage  an  informa¬ 
tion  and  referral  system  to  meet 
your  employees ’/parents’  child¬ 
care  needs. 

•  establish  and  maintain  quality 
control  of  a  daycare  home  system 
in  your  area. 

•  design,  build  and  manage  an  on- 
or  near-site  child  development 
center,  a  perfect  complement  to 
your  rec  facility. 

CMS  has  a  variety  of  management 
contracts  with  major  manufacturing,  fi¬ 
nancial  and  insurance  firms,  institu¬ 
tions  and  developers.  Each  center  is 
custom-designed  by  employees/parents 
within  management  guidelines. 

Established  companies  need  not  spend 
a  dime  on  start-up  costs  for  an  on-site 
center.  Many  financing  possibilities  are 
possible. 

For  more  information,  contact  Childcare 
Management  Services,  Inc.,  222  Edgewood 
Rd.  NW,  Cedar  Rapids,  IA,  (319)390-3396. 


“Racketmaster”  Designed  to 
Build  Racket  Strength 

Racketmaster  is  designed  to  exercise 
those  muscles  directly  involved  in  your 
racket  shots,  says  Duff  Industries. 
Racketmaster’ s  primary  purpose  is  to 
develop  muscles  in  the  back,  shoul¬ 
ders,  upper  arm  and  wrist  which  are 
used  in  all  racket  strokes  for  a  stronger 
shot  through  the  ball. 

Racketmaster  consists  of  a  racket  head 


connector  that  attaches  safely  to  the 
strings  of  any  racket,  an  elastic  cord 
with  a  variable  strength  adjuster  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  anchor  loop  that  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  stationary  object  allow¬ 
ing  Racketmaster  to  go  anywhere  you 

go- 


Racketmaster  is  a  product  of  Duff 
Industries,  10101  Linn  Station  Road, 
Suite  #360,  Louisville,  KY  40223.  Call 
(502)  423-7349. 


New  Retirement  Planning  Kit 
Available  from  RAI 

“Securing  Your  Financial  Future,” 
a  new  publication  package  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  employees  who  are  thinking 
about  retirement,  has  been  published 
by  Retirement  Advisors  Inc.  (RAI). 

The  package  consists  of  four  publi¬ 
cations  on  finance,  estate  planning, 
insurance  and  savings  &  investments, 
which  provide  employees  with  answers 
to  some  key  questions  about  retirement 
planning  and  give  them  more  flexibility 
in  enjoying  their  retirement  years. 

Copies  of  the  package  are  available 
for  $7.00  each  from  RAI,  919  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022.  Inter¬ 
ested  companies  are  invited  to  send  for 
copies  to  help  them  get  a  better  return 
on  their  investment  in  pension  and  ben¬ 
efit  plans  for  their  employees.  Call 
(212)  421-2400  or  (212)  599-0652. 


Medcom  Releases  Health 
Promotion  Films 

Just  in  time  for  the  holiday  season, 
Medcom,  Inc.,  releases  three  films  on 
smoking,  weight  and  stress  reduction 
designed  to  assist  health  promotion  fa¬ 
cilitators.  Communicated  through  the 
antics  of  the  members  from  the  ac¬ 
claimed  comedy  troupe  “The  Ground¬ 
lings,”  these  films  help  to  trigger  the 
behavioral  responses  needed  to  make 
positive  lifestyle  changes. 

By  combining  clinically  based  in¬ 
formation  with  the  off-beat  humor  of 
“The  Groundling”  members,  Med¬ 
com  provides  the  viewer  with  an  ef¬ 
fective  and  entertaining  method  for  in¬ 
ducing  smoking,  weight  and  stress 
reduction. 

Accompanied  by  a  comprehensive 
leader’s  guide  which  includes  sugges¬ 
tions  for  effective  use  of  the  films, 
learning  objectives  and  recommended 
group  discussion  questions,  these  films 
address  the  underlying  attitudes  which 
prevent  or  delay  people  from  making 
constructive  changes.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  excite  people  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  changing  the  behaviors  that 
undermine  health. 

“A  Weigh  Out”  addresses  the  issue 
of  weight  reduction  by  following  the 
adventures  of  the  average  American 
overeater  through  a  carnival  of  diet 
plans,  food-shopping  sprees  and  ex¬ 
ercise  classes. 

Media  hype  and  the  addictive  nature 
of  nicotine  are  the  villains  in  ‘  ‘Blowing 
Away  the  Smoke.”  Yet  despite  temp¬ 
tation,  the  hero  adapts  the  practice  of 
non-smoking  and  wins  the  day. 

“Stress  Points”  is  all  about  stress 
and  burnout  and  how  to  deal  with  it 
through  assertiveness,  relaxation  tech¬ 
niques  and  physical  conditioning. 

To  order  “A  Weigh  Out,”  “Blow¬ 
ing  Away  the  Smoke”  and  “Stress 
Points”  write  Medcom,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
116,  Garden  Grove,  CA  92642,  or  call 
Toll-free  (800)  854-2485  (National)  or 
(800)  472-2479  (California). 
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The 

Traveler’s 


Fitness/Health  Directory 


Now  —  A  complete  guide  to  fitness  for 
the  frequent  traveler.  Created  for 
the  person  who  needs  quick  and 
ready  information  on  where  to  stay 
fit  while  away  from  home,  this 
handy  112-page  guide  lists: 

•  Hotels  with  fitness  facilities  in  35  major  U.S. 
cities,  including  weight/exercise  rooms, 
jogging  tracks,  golf  courses,  tennis  and 
racquetball  courts,  swimming  pools,  and 
steam/sauna  rooms. 

•  Running  areas  throughout  the  country. 

•  The  Anti-Jet  Lag  Diet. 

•  A  directory  of  airlines  which  provide  special 
diet  menus  for  fliers. 

•  Local  YMCAs  and  tourist  information. 

•  And  much,  much  morel 

Easily  fits  into  a  pocket,  briefcase  or 
purse,  so  you  can  carry  it  with  you 
wherever  you  go. 


me  Traveler’s  Fitness/Health  Directory  is  your 
assport  to  good  health  and  fitness  on  the  road. 


rase  send  me _ copies  of  The  Traveler’s 

ness/Health  Directory.  Cost  is:  1-9  copies,  $6 
ch;  10-49  copies,  $5.00  each;  50  copies  or  more, 

.00  each  (postage  and  handling  is  included). 

Check  enclosed  for  $ _ 

4ake  checks  payable  to  the  National  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation  Association) 

turn  payment  and  order  form  to: 

National  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation  Association 
2400  S.  Downing  Ave. 

Westchester,  IL  60153 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  NESRA  membership. 


The  Traveler’s 
Fitness/Health  Directory 

Name  _ 

Organization _ 

Address  _ 

City/State/Zip  _ 


The  NESRA 

NETWORK 


Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California,  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Carol  Unch — (818)  843- 
2858  or  (818)  989-5770. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  261-3111. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Pam  New — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Sandy  Petznick — (408)  722-4116. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November,  Contact  Bob  Lindsay — 
(614)  860-5201. 

Central  Savannah  River  Area  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Association/Augusta, 
Georgia.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
Contact  Bruce  Hoffman — (404)  722-2673. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider— (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month  except  July  and  August.  Contact 
Robert  Gillespie— (800)  547-6019. 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Raymond  M.  Rakar — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Walt  Ar- 
nason—  (303)  673-5316. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 
Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  795-2434. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 


Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  Joe  Bitner — (314)  232-2336. 


Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 
Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Penberthy — 
(602)  235-3172. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  79 1  - 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  489-5830. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  Of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary— (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  395- 
2258. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Candy  Hernandez — (713)  797- 
4362. 

Metroplex  Recreational  Council  of  Dallas-Ft. 

Worth/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Gary  Roehl 
(313)  496-5773. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  John  Niehaus — 
(612)  456-2842  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612)  729- 
6097. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (615)  361-2475. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 

Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car¬ 
ole  Jackson — (415)  273-3791. 


Philadelphia  Association  for  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  &  Services.  Meets  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  month.  Contact  James  Alexander— 
(215)  628-5760. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 

Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (716)  422-3159. 

San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Ralph  Puente — 
(512)  271-1100. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Susan  Scanlan — (619)  280- 
0356. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Nona  Gilles¬ 
pie— (206)  345-6426. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Sue  Masero — (408)  746-2286. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Kelley  L. 
Rexroad— (301)  622-4400. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


The  1986  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 

be  held  May  14-18  on  the  Queen  Mary  in  Long 
Beach,  California.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 
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NATIONAL  EMPLOYEE  SERVICES 

AND 

RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 


Invites  You  To  Come  Aboard 
for  the 

45r\t  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE  &  EXHIBIT 


Oceans  ©f  Opportunity 


May14-18,1986 
OnThe  Queen  Mary 
Long  Beach,  California 


FRONTRUNNERS. 


QUINTON  TAKES  THE  TREADMILL 
THREE  STEPS  AHEAD. 


There’s  a  new  standard  for  tread¬ 
mill  excellence.  Not  surprisingly,  it 
comes  from  the  company  who  has  set 
treadmill  standards  for  nearly  20  years. 
Quinton  raises  its  own  mark  with  the 
Q  series — a  new  breed  of  treadmills 
and  controller. 

The  Q-55. 

Tomorrow’s  treadmill  today. 

The  Q-55  doesn’t  just  set  the 
pace.  It  advances  the  state-of-the-art 
to  a  whole  new  level. 

No  treadmill  has  ever  been  quieter. 
A  Quinton  breakthrough  makes  this 
the  quietest  transmission  on  record. 

No  treadmill  has  ever  been  more 
solid.  The  Q-55  will  level  itself.  (See 
for  yourself.  Slide  a  book  under  one 
leg.)  And  its  new,  larger  drums  offer 
superb  tracking. 

No  treadmill  has  ever  been  more 
functional.  Its  sleek,  low-profile 
design  gives  the  runner  more  room 
to  maneuver.  And  every  surface  is 
designed  for  easy  care. 


En: 


The  Q-65. 

leered  to  be  a  workhorse. 

heavy-duty  demands, 
Quinton  created  a  heavy-duty  per¬ 
former:  the  Q-65.  Its  longer  length 
and  three-horsepower  motor  make 
it  ideal  for  rigorous  testing  or  training. 

And  like  its  smaller  brother,  the 
Q-65  is  built  to  give  you  top  quality 
performance  year  after  year. 

The  645. 

Smart  treadmill  control. 

Now  you’ve  seen  the  muscle, 
meet  the  brains:  Quinton’s  645,  our 
optional  programmable  treadmill 


Stores  up 
to  10  user 

programmed  protocols 


Multi-display 
includes METS  and  V02 


Self-test  display 


Estimated  calories 
and  calories/ minute 


■ 

Irani  m 

controller.  Advanced  microprocessor 
technology  make  it  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  controller  ever  available. 

Its  “smart”  electronics  let  it 
store  up  to  ten  user  programmed 
protocols — each  with  up  to  99  dif¬ 
ferent  stages.  It  can  calculate  METS 
and  VO2,  plus  calories  per  minute 
and  cumulative  calories.  It  even  tells 
you  when  something’s  wrong.  And 
its  human-engineered  panel  makes 
it  extraordinarily  simple  to  operate. 

The  Q  Series  from  Quinton. 
Treadmill  technology  that’s  out 
front- but  not  out  of  reach.  Find  out 
more.  Call  or  unite  Quinton  Instru¬ 
ment  Company,  212T  Terry  Are., 
Seattle,  WA  98121, 1-800-426-0347, 
telex  3794094.  Distributed  worldwide. 


Quinton 

instrument  co. 
For  the  long  run. 
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HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION  DEC/JAN  1985-86 


Counseling 

Leisure 

Time 


WE  WANT  TO  HELP  WITH  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  NEXT.  .  . 

SPECIAL  EVENT 

FOR  MORE  THAN  TWO  DECADES  FUN  SERVICES 
HAS  HELPED  COMPANIES  LIKE  YOURS. 


SPECIALIZING  IN: 


☆  Employee  Picnics 

☆  Gift  Wholesaler 

☆  Carnivals  fir  Fairs 

☆  Rides  &  Games 

☆  Entertainment 

☆  Theme  Parties 


☆  Advertising  Specialties 

☆  Holiday  Parties 

☆  Concessions  &  Food 

☆  Casino  Mights 

And  More. . . 


LET  US  HELP! 


OFFICES  SERVICING  MOST  U.S.  CITIES 
FOR  THE  OFFICE  NEAR  YOU  CALL.  .  . 

TOLL  FREE 

1*800-621-1570 


In  Illinois  Call  Collect 
(312)  225-8187 
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'  Because  employees  ; 

<  are  a  company’s  > 

8 

most  valuable  asset. 

\ 

^  For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 

and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em-  ’ 

ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good  ; 

\  business  sense.  That  a  work  environment  which  satisfies  1 

f  its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 

U  greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re-  1 

-  suit  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work-  [ 

T  force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is  ‘ 

7  now. 

-  Lr^y 

^  Nearly  3,500  companies  throughout  the  United  States,  ] 

^  Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members. 

W 

and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 

V  tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 

y? 

cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they  ' 

s  have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored , 

f  non-negotiated  benefits. 

Y  To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica- 

/fL, 

0  tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  touma-  t 

£  ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA  ' 

<  at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 

and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 

<;  benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 

— 1 
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EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGEMENT 

Volume  28  •  No.  10 


In  this  issue  .  .  . 


Leisure  Counseling  is  not  new.  It  was  introduced  in  the  mid-1950s,  with 
use  exclusively  for  special  populations.  The  scope  of  leisure  counseling  has 
expanded  greatly  over  the  years,  but  its  use  within  the  corporate  sector  is  still 
limited.  This  is  unfortunate  as  employees — by  virtue  of  impending  retirement, 
job  transfer  and  relocation,  compulsive  work  habits,  vacation  anxiety  or  newness 
to  the  workforce — may  be  most  in  need  of  this  service.  To  learn  more  about 
“Leisure  Counseling:  Its  Role  in  the  Corporate  Sector,”  turn  to  the  story  on 
page  12. 

Look  ahead  to  the  coming  year  with  Ron  Jones,  NESRA’s  new  president. 

Jones  reveals  his  ambitions  for  NESRA’s  future  in  “Enthusiasm:  One  Man’s 
Key  to  Success,”  page  15. 

Finally,  to  assist  employee  services  and  recreation  administrators,  we  have 
published  the  1985-86  Buyer’s  Guide  and  Services  Directory.  See  page  19.  Cover  ©  1985  Bieberle  Associates  12 


Employee  Services  Management  (ISSN  0744-3676)  Is  published  monthly,  except  combined  issues  in  De¬ 
cember- January  and  May-June,  by  the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association,  2400 
S.  Downing,  Westchester,  Illinois  60153,  312/562-8130.  Sixty  days  notice  in  writing  with  old  and  new  zip 
codes  is  required  for  uninterrupted  service  in  the  case  of  address  changes.  U.S.  subscription  rates  are  $20 
annually  or  $2.00  per  issue.  Views  expressed  by  contributors  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
association.  Second  Class  postage  paid  at  Westchester,  Illinois  and  additional  mailing  office. 
POSTMASTER:  send  form  3579  to  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153. 
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Features _ 

LEISURE  COUNSELING:  ITS  ROLE  IN  THE  CORPORATE 
SECTOR 

By  Jane  E.  Kaufman 

The  use  of  leisure  counseling  with  the  corporate  sector  has  been  limited,  although 
employees  may  be  most  in  need  of  this  service. 

ENTHUSIASM:  ONE  MAN’S  KEY  TO  SUCCESS 

By  Joan  E.  Price,  editor 

An  interview  with  NESRA’s  new  president,  Ron  Jones. 

1985-86  BUYER’S  GUIDE  AND  SERVICES  DIRECTORY 
ESM  ANNUAL  INDEX 

Departments _ 

NEWS  IN  BRIEF 
CONFERENCE  UPDATE 
FITNESS/HEALTH  BULLETIN 

“Different  Spokes  for  Different  Folks” — bicycling  is  booming  again. 

NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 
NESRA  NETWORK/AD  INDEX 


JT)  Journal  of  the  National  Employee  Services 

C y\  and  Recreation  Association,  a  nonprofit  or-  .  I  - 1 

ganization  with  international  membership,  A_\v_r 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  employee  ser-  society  of 
*  vices  recreation  and  fitness  programs  are  es-  publications 

sential  to  effective  human  resources  man¬ 
agement. 
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Women  Participating 
in  Many  More  Sports 

Women  are  getting  into  shape  in  a 
big  way.  In  eight  of  1 1  sports  surveyed 
in  1984,  more  than  half  of  all  new  par¬ 
ticipants  were  women. 

The  top  categories,  says  American 
Sports  Data  Inc.,  were  aerobic  danc¬ 
ing,  81%;  walking,  77%;  bicycling, 
,70%;  physical  conditioning  using 
equipment,  65%,  and  weight  training, 
63%. 


Time  Your  Stress,  Nurse 
Advises 

Give  in  to  your  junk  food  cravings 
when  you’re  feeling  good  and  not  when 
you’re  under  stress,  says  a  University 


of  Missouri-Columbia  (UMC)  nursing 
instructor. 

Carol  Yonkman,  critical  care  clini¬ 
cal  specialist  and  instructor  of  nursing 
at  UMC,  admits  that  her  advice  is  given 
somewhat  tongue-in-cheek.  ‘  ‘Time  your 
stressors,  though.  When  things  are  bad, 
don’t  add  to  it  by  doing  bad  things — 
save  them  for  when  you’re  the  least 
vulnerable.” 

A  nurse  who  works  with  heart  attack 
victims,  Ms.  Yonkman  says  she  be¬ 
lieves  ‘‘stress  is  the  root  of  all  evil,” 
as  far  as  illness  is  concerned.  ‘‘Stress 
attacks  your  Achilles’  heel,  wherever 
you’re  the  most  vulnerable.” 

Researchers  have  documented  the 
physiological  effects  of  stress  on  the 
body.  Modem  man  still  reacts  much  as 
his  ancestors  did  to  a  stressful  situation: 
The  body  releases  a  hormone  called 
adrenalin  in  the  “fight-or-flee”  re¬ 
sponse,  causing  the  heart  to  pump  faster 


and  harder,  blood  vessels  to  clamp  down 
and  narrow,  and  blood  pressure,  cho¬ 
lesterol  levels  and  the  blood’s  clotting 
ability  all  to  increase. 

Since  some  stressors  can’t  be  con¬ 
trolled,  Ms.  Yonkman  recommends 
regulating  those  that  can.  Diet,  such  as 
consuming  too  much  sugar,  salt  or  caf¬ 
feine,  and  exercise  can  affect  how  you 
feel  and  how  you  handle  stress. 

Just  being  in  good  physical  shape 
helps  the  body  cope  with  stress,  she 
says.  For  instance,  each  extra  pound 
of  weight  means  developing  an  extra 
mile  to  mile  and  a  half  of  blood  vessels 
to  feed  the  fat  areas,  causing  the  heart 
to  pump  harder. 

Yet  changing  your  lifestyle  can  cause 
a  stress  response  as  well,  she  cautions, 
and  suggests  carefully  choosing  the  time 
to  start  a  diet  or  exercise  program.  “You 
have  only  so  much  energy.” 

Attitude,  too,  is  important  in  dealing 


Hastings+Chivetta 

Architects,  Planners 

the  Specialists  in 


Corporate 
Recreation  Facilities 


Feasibility 

Planning 

Design 

Architecture 

For  further  information,  call  or  write  Jim  Flynn 

Hastings  &  Chivetta  Architects,  Planners 

231  South  Bemiston  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63105 

314/863-5717 
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with  stress.  ‘‘Don’t  spend  $10  worth 
of  adrenalin  on  a  10-cent  problem,” 
she  advises. 

But  it’s  not  just  deadlines  at  work  or 
the  car  that  won’t  start  which  cause 
stress.  Positive  events  are  stressful,  too. 
Graduating  from  school,  getting  mar¬ 
ried  or  receiving  a  job  promotion  all 
result  in  stress. 

Yet  you  can’t  live  without  it,  Ms. 
Yonkman  says.  “Having  nothing  to  do 
can  be  stressful.  You  have  to  know 
your  own  temperature  of  stress  and 
what’s  optimum  for  you.” 

She  recommends  striving  for  bal¬ 
ance.  “Any  extreme  is  bad.” 


Use  Variables  to  Beat 
the  Boredom  of  Exercise 

To  beat  the  boredom  of  exercise,  ex¬ 
perts  recommend  a  number  of  alter¬ 


natives  to  keep  you  in  shape,  both 
physically  and  mentally. 

In  an  article  in  USA  Today,  experts 
recommend  that  you  choose  an  exer¬ 
cise  you  like  to  do  in  the  first  place. 
Vary  your  routine.  Wear  a  portable 
cassette  player,  or  put  a  TV  in  front  of 
your  stationary  bicycle.  Invite  a  friend 
to  join  you. 

If  aerobic  dancing  is  your  exercise, 
pick  an  instructor  who  varies  the  rou¬ 
tines.  Some  experts  suggest  you  con¬ 
centrate  totally  on  your  exercise,  trying 
to  beat  previous  times  or  repetitions. 

If  all  else  fails,  take  a  week  off.  It 
won’t  hurt,  and  you  may  even  find  you 
miss  the  exercise,  boredom  and  all. 

Times  Are  Booming 
for  Travel  Industry 

This  year  is  the  best  growth  year  for 
travel  since  1981,  and  all  factors  point 


to  continued  growth  in  1986,  says  the 
Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Vacation  and  business  travel  both  are 
thriving,  showing  an  increase  of  about 
one-third  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Airlines  report  record  numbers  of 
passengers.  Common  carriers  now  ac¬ 
count  for  nearly  one  quarter  of  all  in¬ 
tercity  passenger  miles  recorded,  while 
auto  travel  shows  little  growth. 


Garry-on  Luggage 
May  Be  Regulated 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administra¬ 
tion  is  considering  a  rule  to  limit  carry- 
on  bags  to  those  which  will  fit  under 
an  airliner  seat,  plus  a  tightly  packed 
garment  bag  or  similar  piece  of  lug¬ 
gage,  says  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER 
TO  NESRA  MEMBERS! 

Now,  you  can  order  jackets  and  sweaters  embroidered  with  the  unique  NESRA  emblem.  Help  spread  the  word  about 
NESRA.  Crown  Fair  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  a  NESRA  Associate  Member,  is  making  their  jacket  and  sweater  lines  available 
to  NESRA  members  at  special  promotional  prices. 


A. 


Showing  the  NESRA  emblem  is  an  ideal  way  to 

•  Participate  and  encourage  the  promotion  of  NESRA 

•  Build  spirit  throughout  your  NESRA  Chapter 

•  Build  spirit  and  support  throughout  your  NESRA  Region 


NESRA 


Sarulli,  lightweight,  dress  jacket  available  in  Mens  &  Ladies  sizes  in  Tan,  Grey,  Black,  Burgundy. 


Price  FOB  NJ. 

$22.75  Ea. 


B.  Health  Club  lightweight,  V  Neck  Biloft  sweater  available  in  Mens  &  Ladies  sizes  in  1 0  assorted 

colors.  $10.00  Ea. 

C.  Health  Club,  lightweight  wind  breaker  available  in  Mens  &  Ladies  sizes  in  Navy,  Royal,  Red, 

Burgundy.  $12.75  Ea. 


HOW  TO  ORDER:  Contact  Robert  Ross  at  201/768-7331  or  201/792-3030 


Direct  orders  and  inquiries  to  Robert  Ross 
c/o  Crown  Fair  of  New  Jersey,  Inc. 

553  8th  Street,  Hoboken,  NJ  07030 


*NOTE:  All  items  can  be  ordered  in 

unlimited  quantity  year  ’round, 
and  are  washable. 
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Airlines  are  fighting  the  proposed 
change.  One  airline  estimates  it  could 
cost  $12  million  dollars  annually  to 
comply. 

Flight  attendants  are  in  favor  of  the 
rule.  They’re  tired  of  accommodating 
surfboards,  TVs,  golf  clubs,  bird  cages, 
truck  tires  and  tents. 


Americans  Head  to  Europe 
Despite  Drop  in  Dollar 

In  spite  of  the  declining  dollar, 
Americans  are  flocking  to  Europe  in 
record  numbers,  says  USA  Today. 

Visits  are  up  16%  over  last  year,  to 
5.8  million  trips,  despite  the  dollar’s 
28%  drop  since  February  against  major 
currencies. 

The  dollar’s  decline  is  more  than 
made  up  in  reduced  air  fares  and  hotel 


prices  if  you  go  in  the  off-season,  travel 
agents  said. 

Although  USA  tourists  seem  to  be 
ignoring  it  now,  the  dollar’s  fall  will 
crash  down  on  next  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer’s  vacation  plans,  predicts  Deak- 
Perera  U.S.  Inc.’s  John  Flynn.  The 
dollar  will  rise  3%  to  5%  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  he  says,  and  then  “The 
big  bargains  will  be  gone  for  a  while.” 


Give  Employees  the 
Responsibility  of  Scheduling 
Their  Own  Time  Off 

How  can  you  keep  some  employees 
from  using  every  available  sick  day 
while  others  use  few  or  none?  What’s 
the  best  way  to  handle  the  resentment 
that  employees  with  a  good  attendance 
record  have  toward  those  abusing  the 
system? 


The  answer  may  be  the  Paid  Per¬ 
sonal  Leave  (PPL)  program,  first  in¬ 
troduced  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 

The  PPL  program  combines  what  had 
been  paid  sick  leave,  vacation  days  and 
holidays  into  a  single  “account”  that 
lets  employees  decide  for  themselves 
when  and  how  to  use  time  off. 

James  H.  Brockman,  Vice  President 
of  Corporate  Relations  for  the  hospi¬ 
tal’s  parent  company,  Rushmore  Na¬ 
tional  Health  System,  Inc.,  describes 
the  evolution  and  implementation  of  the 
program  in  the  October  issue  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Journal. 

According  to  Brockman,  although 
the  majority  of  the  hospital’s  employ¬ 
ees  handled  sick  leave  and  vacation  re¬ 
sponsibly,  many  did  not.  Conse¬ 
quently,  hospital  officials  sought  a  plan 
that  would  reward  those  who  do  not 
miss  work,  invite  honesty  and  meet  the 


Y*°V 


When  you  want  the  best! 


"Mfg.  Quality  Athletic  Equipment  for  over  33  years." 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE.  FULL-COLOR  CATALOG. 

P.O.  BOX  400  •  Waterford.  CT  06385  •  (203)  447-3001 
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needs  of  individual  employees.  To  meet 
those  objectives,  full-time  employees 
were  given  an  account  that  included 
what  had  been  10  vacation  days  and 
eight  paid  holidays. 

The  plan  also  revised  the  sick  leave 
policy.  Employees  were  given  a  sep¬ 
arate  account,  called  the  Extended  Ill¬ 
ness  Accrual  Bank  (EIAB),  in  which 
they  could  accumulate  as  much  as  90 
days.  EIAB  days  were  accrued  at  the 
rate  of  six  days  per  year  by  full-time 
employees.  To  control  abuse  of  the 
EIAB  account,  employees  were  re¬ 
quired  to  use  PPL  days  for  the  first  five 
days  of  any  illness. 

Finally,  the  hospital  required  each 
employee  to  use  at  least  75%  of  his  or 
her  leave  days  each  year.  “The  em¬ 
phasis  was  that  this  is  an  earned  benefit 
and  employees  should  use  it,”  writes 
Brockman.  There  were  several  vari¬ 
ables  in  the  plan,  including  a  sliding 


scale  of  time  accrual  based  on  seniority 
in  the  company,  limitations  on  the 
reimbursement  for  sick  leave  used  and 
carryover  of  PPL  days.  The  plan  was 
presented  to  employees  for  approval 
before  it  was  implemented. 

After  four  years  of  use,  the  plan  has 
proved  a  success  with  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  employees.  Among  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  plan  are  an  incentive 
for  employees  not  to  abuse  sick  leave, 
fewer  unplanned  absences,  and  the  po¬ 
tential  for  longer  employee  vacations. 

More  Workers  Using 
Counseling  Programs 

More  companies  are  offering  em¬ 
ployee  assistance  programs  and  greater 
numbers  of  employees  are  using  them, 
recent  surveys  show. 

In  an  article  in  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  one  company  reported  that  5%  of 
its  workers  used  its  program  last  year, 


compared  with  2%  to  3%  four  years 
ago.  Publicity  is  a  key  ingredient. 

Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are  the  most 
common  problems,  followed  by  stress, 
family  and  “relationship  woes.” 

Techniques  Boost 
Creativity,  Morale 

In  a  recent  issue,  USA  Today  states 
that  companies  are  discovering  the  value 
of  different  techniques  to  inspire  cre¬ 
ativity  among  employees  and  boost 
morale. 

For  example: 

•  Flexible  work  hours — allows  em¬ 
ployees  to  work  when  they  feel  at 
their  best,  rather  than  9  to  5; 

•  Incentives — such  as  money, 
awards  and  stock  options; 

•  Relaxed  dress  codes — to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  non¬ 
conformity  in  behavior  and  dress; 


Sergey’s 

CHOCOLATES 


Solid  Milk  Chocolate  Rabbits  Mama  Rabbit  with  Baby 

Special  New  Brochure  for  St.  Valentines  Day 
and  Easter  are  now  available 

OFFER  YOUR  EMPLOYEES  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  CHOCOLATES  IN  AMERICA  AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  AVAILABLE  ONIY  THRU  YOUR  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION. 

Swersey’s  Chocolates  has  been  offering  one  of  the  most  appreciated  services  available  to  Employee  Associations 
for  over  35  years.  Our  superior  quality  and  substantial  savings  will  make  holidays  a  special  time  in  your  company. 
Whether  it’s  Halloween,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Valentine’s  Day,  Easter  or  Mother’s  Day,  Swersey’s  has  a 
unique  group  buying  program  for  your  Association.  As  a  member  of  NESRA  you  are  entided  to  a  special  discount 
off  the  wholesale  cost.  This  discount  can  be  used  for  your  Association’s  Treasury  or  passed  directly  on  to  your 
employees.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  or  call  collect  for  complete  details.  Mention  that  you  are  a  NESRA 
Company  and  ask  for  John  Swersey  (718)  497-8800.  Ask  about  our  new  line  of  chocolate  bars  and  special 
chocolate  bunnies  and  Easter  novelties  for  your  company  Easter  party. 

Swersey’s  Chocolates  54-01  Grand  Avenue — P.O.  Box  286 
Maspeth,  N.Y.  11378  (718)497-8800 

Please  send  complete  details  on  Swersey’s  Group  Buying  Plan  to: 


Co./Organization 

Street  Address 

...  Name  Title 

City/State 

Zip  Code 

Phone  # 

Amount  of  Circulars  Requested 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


•  Development  techniques — to  bring 
out  creativity  and  productivity. 
Many  companies  now  send  their 
top  executives  and  creative  think¬ 
ers  to  “creative  consultants”  and 
weekend  retreats. 

Want  to  Succeed?  Try 
Cleaning  Up  Your  Desk 

The  person  with  the  neatly  organized 
desk  stands  a  better  chance  of  making 
it  up  the  corporate  ladder,  a  recent  study 
found. 

According  to  a  report  in  The  Latest 
Word,  newsletter  of  Maxwell  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc. ,  survey  participants  felt  that 
desks  used  by  middle  managers  and 
other  staffers  were  75%  more  likely  to 
be  cluttered  than  executives’  desks.  ‘  ‘It 
certainly  appears  that  neatness  does 
count,”  the  survey  said. 

New  Fathers  Are  Finding 
Joy  in  Paternity  Leave 

More  than  a  third  of  the  nation’s 
companies  now  offer  some  type  of  pa¬ 


ternity  leave,  up  from  just  8%  five  years 
ago,  report  researchers  in  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  story. 

Pending  legislation  would  give  both 
parents  at  least  18  weeks  of  unpaid  par¬ 
enting  leave.  In  Sweden,  both  parents 
get  nine  months  of  fully  paid  parental 
leave. 

The  trend  seems  likely  to  continue, 
as  employers  who  offer  the  leaves  re¬ 
port  satisfaction  with  the  results.  “It 
allows  the  parent  to  do  what  he  wants 
to  do,  and  he’s  a  happier  and  better 
employee,”  a  company  spokesman  said. 


Top  Management  People 
Going  Back  to  School 

A  new  study  shows  that  corporate 
education  and  management  develop¬ 
ment  programs  are  being  beefed  up 
across  the  country,  says  The  Confer¬ 
ence  Board. 

An  increasing  number  of  employees 
in  all  major  job  categories  are  undergo¬ 
ing  formal  training  aimed  at  broaden¬ 
ing  the  skills  of  key  executives,  man¬ 


agers,  technical  employees  and  sales 
personnel,  the  study  noted. 

Key  findings  in  the  new  study: 

•  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surveyed 
companies  have  expanded  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  staffs  over  the  last 
five  years.  Largest  increases  are  in  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions;  smallest  are  in  the 
top  industrial  firms. 

•  Over  half  of  the  companies  report 
increased  use  of  outside  instructors  and 
consultants  for  their  in-house  training 
programs.  About  two  out  of  five  re¬ 
ports  increased  use  of  universities  and 
other  organizations  providing  training 
outside  the  company. 

•  Video,  computer-aided  instruc¬ 
tion  and  other  new  technologies  are 
significantly  changing  the  training  frac¬ 
tion.  They  are  allowing  companies  to 
pace  training  to  individual,  not  just 
group,  needs.  They  are  also  giving  firms 
more  control  over  program  content  and 
development. 

•  Training  programs  have  shifted 

from  providing  “nice  to  know”  infor¬ 
mation  to  building  specific  skills  com¬ 
panies  need.  ^ 


This  Publication 
is  available  in  Microform. 


University 

Microfilms 

International 


Please  send  additional  information 
for  - 


(name  of  publication) 


Name- 


Institution- 

Street _ 

City - 

State _ 


Zip_ 


300  North  Zeeb  Road 
Dept.  P.R. 

Ann  Arbor.  Mi.  48106 
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NESRA 


Services  and  Activities 


Purpose 

The  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
developments  in  the  field. 

Services  and 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT — Published  10  times 
a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success¬ 
ful. 

Periodicals — In  addition  to  EM¬ 
PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  Keynotes,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 

Consultation  Service — NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests — Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  are  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory — A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses. 


NESRA 


Awards — Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 

Conferences  &  Workshops — 

NESRA’ s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 

Certification  Program — NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 

Employment  Services — Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  and  to  organizations  in 
finding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
search  service  offers  referral  of 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions. 

Intern  Program — Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 
majors  are  referred  by  headquarters 
to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
program  development  on  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 


Research  Foundation,  Reports — 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 


Types  of 
Membership 

General — Available  to  persons 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation, 
personnel,  human  resources,  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  employee  fitness 
and  health  and  leaders  of  employee 
services/recreation  associations . 

Associate — Available  to  compa¬ 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  wish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benefit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 

Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 


CONFERENCE  UPDATE 


Long  Beach  ’86 
“Why  Should  I  Attend?” 


by  Joan  E.  Price,  editor 

You’ve  read  about  “California’s  Site 
to  Sea’  ’  (September  ESM)  and  excite¬ 
ment  for  NESRA’s  45th  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit  is  building. 

Add  program  sessions  like  “Over¬ 
coming  Excuses— Gaining  Commit¬ 
ment,”  “Good  Health  is  Good  Busi¬ 
ness,”  “The  Power  of  Networking  and 
Camaraderie,”  “Introduction  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation,”  “Smoking  in  the  Work  Place,” 
and  “Utilizing  Recreation  Programs  as 
a  Community  Resource  Tool,”  and 
you’ve  got  a  package  that’s  hard  to  pass 
up. 

But  if  you’re  still  asking  yourself 
“Why  should  I  attend?”  here  are  10 
more  reasons  to  join  NESRA  aboard 
the  Queen  Mary,  May  14  to  18,  1986: 

1 .  Meet  your  peers;  establish  your 
own  network  of  people  in  the 
field. 

2.  View  the  exhibit  hall;  talk  with 
vendors  and  learn  about  new 
products. 

3.  Attend  educational  sessions;  gain 
the  kind  of  usable  knowledge 
from  which  your  company  can 
benefit. 

4.  Gather  new  ideas;  take  home 
fresh  insight  into  programs  and 
problems. 

5.  See  Long  Beach;  stay  aboard  the 
fabulous  Queen  Mary  and  visit 
the  many  area  attractions. 

6.  Increase  your  professionalism; 
gain  stature  through  affiliation 
with  a  professional  association. 

7.  Attend  social  functions;  partic¬ 


ipate  in  a  variety  of  planned  ac¬ 
tivities  with  your  peers. 

8.  Participate  in  workshops;  grow 
through  the  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  with  other  profession¬ 
als. 

9.  Keep  abreast  of  trends;  stay  on 
the  leading  edge  of  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  field,  i 

tt 

This  year’s  conference 
promises  to  provide 
employee  services 
managers  the  kind  of 
information  they  can  use 
every  day  on  the  job  .  .  . 

_ W 

10.  Have  fun;  let  the  sea  breezes  and 
good  company  refresh  your 
spirit. 

In  anticipation  of  the  hundreds  who 
will  decide  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  awaiting  them  at  Long 
Beach,  Phyllis  Smith,  Conference 
Chairman,  and  her  committee  are  hard 
at  work.  At  this  writing,  registration 
packets  are  in  the  mail  and  include  the 
tentative  program  schedule. 

This  year’s  offerings  are  truly  unique. 
For  example,  the  three  decks  of  exhibit 
space  on  the  Queen  Mary  will  host  a 
grand  opening  on  Thursday.  During  this 
and  two  subsequent  periods,  you’ll  be 
able  to  browse  and  talk  with  associate 


members  about  the  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  they  offer. 

During  the  special  “Strategy  Ex¬ 
change,”  groups  of  employee  services 
managers  will  create  their  own  agendas 
for  discussion.  This  promises  to  be  an 
invaluable  session. 

All  can  look  forward  to  the  gala  “Bon 
Voyage  Party,”  a  night  of  dinner, 
dancing  and  entertainment  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Spruce  Goose  Dome. 

For  the  early  birds  among  you,  a 
6:45  a.m.  exercise  session  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged.  On  Friday,  regional  breakfasts 
will  follow. 

General  sessions  featuring  keynote 
speakers  and  your  choice  of  concurrent 
sessions  at  other  times  will  be  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  conference. 
Topics  are  sure  to  catch  your  interest. 

A  “Wellness  Continuum”  lunch¬ 
eon,  recognition  luncheon  and  CESRA 
luncheon  are  just  a  few  of  the  special 
meal  programs  planned.  On  Saturday 
evening,  the  NESRA  dinner  dance  will 
be  held  following  the  afternoon’s  5K 
run. 

Other  programs  designed  for  specific 
groups  include  continuing  education 
programs,  chapter  seminar,  student 
session,  exhibitors’  meeting  and 
spouses’  programming. 

This  year’s  conference  promises  to 
provide  employee  services  managers 
the  kind  of  information  they  can  use 
every  day  on  the  job — just  one  of  the 
many  benefits  of  attending.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  “Oceans  of  Opportu¬ 
nity”  awaiting  you;  register  now  for 
NESRA’s  45th  Annual  Conference  and 
Exhibit. 
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Check  Out 
our  exciting  program 
for  your  employees 
DAY  TRAVELER 


At  Days  Inn  hotels  you 
always  get  a  clean,  comfort 
able,  relaxing  place  to  stay. 
For  a  comfortable  price. 

And  now  with  the 
Day  Traveler  coupon 
book,  your  employees 


DAYS  INN 


$3,  $5,  even  $10  off  regular 
room  rates.  Plus  other  meal  dis¬ 
counts.  To  order  compli-  n 
mentary  Day  Traveler 
coupon  books  for 
your  employees, 
complete  and 

® _ mail  the 

following 
coupon: 


can  save  even 
more  atpartici- 
pating  Days  Inn 

hotels. 

Inexpensive.  But  not  cheap?  Reservations:  800-325-2525 

In  Georgia  320-2000  ®Days  Inns  of  America,  Inc. 


Yes!  We  want  our  employees  to  take  advantage  of  Day  Traveler 111 


Name _ 

Company  _ 

Address  _ 

City _ State _ Zip  _ 

Number  of  Day  Traveler Coupon  Books  needed 


Mail  to:  Marketing  Services  Dept. 


Days  Inns  of  America 
EO.  Box  2328 
Norcross,  GA  30091 


>ept. 

,  Inc. 


Leisure  Counseling: 
Its  Role  in  the 
Corporate  Sector 


by  Jane  E.  Kaufman 

ince  moving  from  a  west  coast 
metropolitan  area  to  small,  mid¬ 
west  town,  Howard  Allison  has  been 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  spend  his  free 
time.  He  is  bored  and  restless — feeling 
limited  in  his  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Mary  Miller  finds  her  new  job  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  In  fact,  it  is  so  challenging  that 
she  spends  over  12  hours  each  day  at 
her  company.  Even  when  home,  she 
finds  herself  constantly  thinking  about 
other  work  tasks  that  need  to  get  done. 
Mary  is  unhappy — she  feels  something 
is  missing  from  her  life. 

Benton  Halpem,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  content  with  his  lifestyle.  He  enjoys 
both  his  work  and  leisure — yet  Benton 
is  worried.  Within  the  year,  he  will 
retire.  Like  some  others  facing  retire¬ 
ment,  Benton  is  fearful  of  not  finding 
satisfying  and  productive  ways  to  use 
his  increased  free  time. 

The  employee  profiles  of  Howard, 
Mary  and  Benton  were  selected  to  make 
a  point.  While  they  each  represent  three 
different  leisure-related  problems,  they 
do  share  an  important  similarity.  Each 
employee  resolved  their  problem 
through  a  process  of  leisure  counsel¬ 
ing.  Let’s  return  to  the  profiles  of  How¬ 
ard,  Mary  and  Benton  to  see  how  lei¬ 
sure  counseling  helped  in  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  these  three  workers. 

Having  been  recently  transferred  to 
a  new  job  location,  Howard  needed  to 


discover  recreational  opportunities  in 
his  new  home  community.  Through  a 
process  of  leisure  resource  guidance, 
he  became  aware  of  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  and  facilities  in  which  he  could 
participate.  Howard  was  no  longer  bo¬ 
red  and  restless — his  free  time  became 
filled  with  satisfying  activities. 

For  Mary,  the  leisure  counseling 
process  was  more  complex.  Only 
through  values  clarification  exercises 
which  examined  work  and  leisure  at¬ 
titudes  was  Mary  able  to  put  perspec¬ 
tive  into  her  lifestyle.  She  realized  that 
both  work  and  leisure  needed  to  play 
a  role  in  her  life.  By  using  time  man¬ 
agement  strategies,  Mary  was  able  to 
achieve  a  satisfying  balance!  between 
work  and  leisure. 

While  leisure  counseling  is 
not  a  panacea  for  all 
problems,  it  is  a  viable 
means  for  assisting 
employees  in  the 
exploration  of  their  leisure 
and  work  needs. 

_ W 


Through  leisure  counseling,  Benton 
came  to  terms  with  his  impending  loss 
of  work  role.  He  was  able  to  identify 


the  satisfactions/needs  he  derived  from 
work,  and  then  to  develop  leisure-related 
strategies  to  meet  these  satisfactions/ 
needs  upon  retirement. 

While  leisure  counseling  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  problems,  it  is  a  viable 
means  for  assisting  employees  in  the 
exploration  of  their  leisure  and  work 
needs.  However,  the  use  of  leisure 
counseling  within  the  corporate  sector 
has  been  limited.  This  is  unfortunate 
as  employees — by  virtue  of  impending 
retirement,  job  transfer  and  relocation, 
compulsive  work  habits,  vacation  anx¬ 
iety  or  newness  to  the  workforce — may 
be  most  in  need  of  this  service. 

Leisure  Counseling 
Background 

The  concept  of  leisure  counseling  is 
not  new.  Leisure  counseling  began  in 
the  mid-1950s  (then  called  recreation 
counseling  or  avocational  counseling) 
with  use  exclusively  for  special  pop¬ 
ulations.  Gradually,  leisure  counseling 
expanded  to  other  groups,  e.g.  retirees, 
homemakers,  young  professionals, 
within  a  diversity  of  settings,  e.g. 
schools,  municipal  recreation  depart¬ 
ments,  military  bases. 

In  trying  to  define  leisure  counsel¬ 
ing,  one  concise,  clear-cut  definition  is 
not  agreed  upon.  Different  definitions 
are  available  depending  on  the  orien¬ 
tation  taken  to  the  discipline.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Witt  (1976)  has  defined  leisure 
(recreation)  counseling  as,  “a  process 
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which  attempts  to  help  an  individual 
obtain  an  increased  knowledge  of  all 
the  possibilities  of  where,  how  and  what 
is  available  via  participation  in  recre¬ 
ation  activities.” 

This  definition  advocates  a  resource 
guidance  approach  to  the  leisure  coun¬ 
seling  process.  The  resource  guidance 
orientation  focuses  on  activity  explo¬ 
ration  where  employees  identify  cur¬ 
rent,  past  and  future  recreational  inter¬ 
ests. 

Another  approach  to  leisure  coun¬ 
seling  can  be  seen  by  the  definition  pro¬ 
vided  by  Peterson  and  Gunn  (1977). 
They  define  leisure  counseling  as,  “a 
process  that  uses  verbal  facilitation 
techniques  to  promote  self-awareness 
of  leisure  attitudes,  values,  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  to  develop  decision-making 
and  problem-solving  skills  related  to 
leisure  participation.” 

This  leisure  counseling  orientation 
goes  beyond  the  examination  and  re¬ 
ferral  to  appropriate  recreation  and  lei¬ 
sure  activities.  The  leisure  lifestyle  de¬ 
velopment  orientation  assists  individuals 
in  exploring  leisure  needs  necessary  for 
a  positive,  healthful  lifestyle. 

Within  the  corporate  sector,  both 
approaches  to  leisure  counseling — 
leisure  resource  guidance  and  leisure 


lifestyle  development — can  be  imple¬ 
mented. 

Leisure  Resource  Guidance 

Two  strategies  can  be  utilized  for 
leisure  resource  guidance  within  the 
workplace.  First,  interest  inventories 
can  be  used  to  help  employees  identify 
present,  past  and  desired  leisure  inter¬ 
ests.  Through  a  process  of  leisure  as¬ 
sessment,  employees  are  assisted  in  ap¬ 
praising  their  leisure  interests,  in 
broadening  their  knowledge  of  recre¬ 
ational  opportunities,  and  in  acquiring 
detailed  information  about  specific  re¬ 
sources  necessary  for  them  to  carry  out 
various  leisure  pursuits. 

A  second  strategy  for  leisure  re¬ 
source  guidance  involves  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  leisure  information  and 
referral  system.  This  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  file/data  base  storing  information 
related  to  leisure  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  and  facilities.  The  information 
is  categorized,  using  the  Avocational 
Activities  Inventory  (Overs,  Taylor  and 
Adkins,  1977)  or  through  some  other 
systematic  process,  so  that  employees 
can  readily  access  data  related  to  lei¬ 
sure  participation,  i.e.  what  activities 
are  available,  where  activities  are  lo¬ 
cated,  cost,  etc.  This  system  can  be 
especially  beneficial  when  recruiting 


Based  on  leisure  interests,  general 
interests,  personality  type;  Responses 
categorized  into  nine  major  areas 
which  are  each  subdivided 

Based  on  471  items  which  measures 
degree  of  participation  and  future 
participation;  Provides  relative  value 
of  present  and/or  desired  interests 


new  employees  and  when  assisting  em¬ 
ployees  in  relocation  adjustment  to  then- 
new  community. 

The  following  procedures  can  be  used 
in  designing  a  leisure  referral  system: 

Step  One:  Determine  the  type  of  in¬ 
formation  you  want  to  obtain  and  store 
in  the  data  base 

•  Do  you  want  listings  of  recreation 
programs  for  employees  only? 
spouse?  children? 

•  Do  you  want  listings  of  recreation 
facilities  that  are  available? 

Step  Two:  Determine  which  sectors 
of  the  community  you  plan  to  include 
in  the  data  base 

•  Will  resources  only  within  the 
corporation  be  included? 

•  Will  resources  in  the  community 
be  included?  If  so,  within  which 
sectors,  i.e.  municipal  recreation 
departments,  quasi-public  agen¬ 
cies  (Ys,  youth  groups),  private 
and  commercial  establishments? 

Step  Three:  Determine  how  the  data 
will  be  systematically  organized 

•  Will  a  manual  filing  system  be 
used?  J 

•  Will  the  information  be  comput¬ 
erized  and  accessed  through  ter¬ 
minals? 

Step  Four:  Determine,  how  the  data 
will  be  gathered  1 

•  Will  a  questionnaire  be  mailed  to 
agencies  providing  recreation  ser¬ 
vices  and  facilities? 

•  Will  information  be  gathered  by 
telephone? 

Step  Five:  Determine  how  the  data 
base  will  be  kept  up-to-date 

•  Will  an  annual  informational 
questionnaire  be  sent  to  agencies/ 
programs  catalogued  in  the  leisure 
referral  system? 

•  Will  telephone  calls  to  agencies 
be  used  to  update  the  system? 

•  Will  your  corporation  get  on  mail¬ 
ing  lists  to  receive  seasonal  pro¬ 
gram  brochures? 

Lifestyle  Development 

Implementing  a  leisure  lifestyle  de¬ 
velopment  program  within  the  corpo¬ 
rate  structure  can  be  accomplished  in 
various  ways.  First,  leisure  manage¬ 
ment  components  can  be  added  to  ex- 


FIGURE  1.  LIST  OF  SELECTED  LEISURE  INTEREST  INVENTORIES 


INSTRUMENT 


DEVELOPER 


DESCRIPTION 


Avocational  Activities 
Interest  Index 
(1972)  .. 


Constructive  leisure 
Activities  Survey 
(1980) 

Leisure  Activities  Blank 
(1975) 


Mirenda  Leisure 
Interest  Inventory 
(1973) 

Self  Leisure  Interest 
Profile 
(1974) 


D’Agostini 


£d  wards 


McKechnie 


Mirenda 


Lists  545  activities;  subject  checks  1 
or  2  of  6;  Subject  asked  about 
previous  participation,  reasons  for  lack 
of  participation,  and  current  activity 
level;  Approximate  time:  1  hour 

Uses  interview  format  to  determine 

■  ■ 

factual,  biographical,  professional, 
motivational,  and  leisure  data 

Based  on  120  leisure  activities;  for 
each  item,  subject  records  1  of  4 
levels  of  past  participation  and  1  of  3 
levels  of  future  participation; 
Approximate  time:  20  min. 
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Leisure  Counseling 


isting  employee  service  programs.  In 
some  instances,  such  as  within  pre-re¬ 
tirement  programs,  this  is  already  oc¬ 
curring  ( Dun’s  Review,  1980).  How¬ 
ever,  this  can  be  further  expanded  into 
other  employee  service  areas.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  programs  which  focus  on  as¬ 
sisting  troubled  employees  cope  with 
drug  and/or  alcohol  abuse  can  use  a 
leisure  awareness  component.  This  can 
assist  workers  in  choosing  alcohol/drug 
free  recreational  activities  and  encour¬ 
age  positive,  healthful  attitudes  toward 
free  time  and  lifestyle  development. 

Separate  programs  focusing  on  pos¬ 
itive  leisure  management  can  also  be 
implemented  within  the  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  program.  Infor¬ 
mational  seminars  focusing  on  “leisure 
wellness”  can  be  offered  or  more  ex¬ 
tensive  programs,  using  a  workshop 
format,  can  be  provided.  These  work¬ 
shops  can  help  groups  of  employees 


Make 

Professional 
Certification 
Your 
Coal . . . 
Become  a 

CESRA 


focus  on  lifestyle  values  which  would 
be  beneficial  in  assisting  them  to  bal¬ 
ance  work  and  leisure  roles  within  their 
lives. 


Leisure  and  the  Quality  of  Life 

Setting  up  a  leisure  counseling  pro¬ 
gram  within  a  corporation  does  not  need 
to  be  a  difficult  or  costly  process.  It 
does,  however,  require  a  commitment 
on  the  part  of  management  to  the  ben¬ 
efits  and  values  which  can  be  gained 
through  positive  leisure/work  life¬ 
styling.  As  members  of  society  con¬ 
tinue  to  strive  for  an  improved  quality 
of  life,  the  corporate  setting,  by  pro¬ 
viding  employees  with  opportunities  for 
choosing  healthful  leisure,  can  effec¬ 
tively  develop  this  concept. 


ft  | 

j 

It  does  require  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of 
management  to  the  benefits 
and  values  which  can  be 
gained  through  positive 
leisure/work  lifestyling. 

_ 


According  to  psychologist  John 
Neulinger  (1982),  “the  ultimate  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  quality  of  life  might  well 
be  allowing  and  enabling  people  to  ex¬ 
perience  maximally  the  conditions  of 
perceived  freedom  and  intrinsic  moti¬ 
vation.”  Perhaps  through  satisfying 


leisure,  these  quality  of  life  criteria  can 
be  actualized. 


Dr.  Kaufman  is  an  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Recreation  and  Leisure 
Studies  Section  at  Purdue  University. 
Her  main  area  of  interest  is  in  healthful 
lifestyling  through  leisure  manage¬ 
ment. 
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Enthusiasm: 
One  Man’s 
Key  to 

Success 


An  interview  with  NESRA’s  new  president, 
Ron  Jones 


by  Joan  E.  Price,  editor 

For  Ron  Jones,  NESRA's  new  pres¬ 
ident,  enthusiasm  has  been  the  key 
to  success.  And  a  valuable  key  it  has 
been,  unlocking  doors  to  such  presti¬ 
gious  positions  as  the  executive  vice 
presidency  of  Oneida’s  CAC  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association  and  the  NESRA  pres¬ 
idency. 

“To  be  successful  in  our  field,  you 
must  have  enthusiasm  for  your  work, 
a  sincere  interest  in  others  and  dedi¬ 
cation  to  improving  their  quality  of  life,” 
Jones  explained. 

Jones  feels  that  these  qualities  will 
also  be  an  asset  as  president  of  NESRA 
in  providing  guidance  and  motivation 
to  the  association. 

To  discover  more  about  his  accom¬ 
plishments  and  aspirations,  Employee 
Services  Management  recently  inter¬ 
viewed  Ron  Jones. 

ESM:  Could  you  explain  your  per¬ 
sonal  philosophy  of  employee  services 
and  recreation? 

JONES:  I  firmly  believe  that  cor¬ 


porations,  large  and  small,  should  take 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  total  lifestyle 
of  their  employees.  Meaningful  work 
is  only  part  of  the  picture;  companies 
must  also  be  concerned  with  offering 
their  employees  mental  and  physical 
well-being.  Recreational  outlets,  fit¬ 
ness  programs  and  employee  services 
can  play  a  large  role  in  creating  a  healthy 
lifestyle  for  your  work  force  and  their 
families. 


ESM:  As  executive  vice  president, 
CAC  Recreation  Association  at  Oneida 
Silversmiths  Ltd.,  and  president  of 
NESRA,  your  involvement  in  the  field 
is  quite  extensive.  What  makes  Ron 
Jones  so  successful? 


JONES:  Enthusiasm.  If  you  live  your 
life  enthusiastically  it  just  naturally  has 
a  positive  effect  on  your  potential  for 
success,  as  well  as  influencing  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  people  you  work  with. 
Don’t  take  me  wrong — I’m  not  talking 


about  the  “rah-rah,”  cheerleader  kind 
of  enthusiasm.  What  I  mean  is  that  you 
need  to  maintain  a  daily  interest  in  your 
work.  Many  times,  enthusiasm  makes 
the  difference  between  failure  and  suc¬ 
cess. 

ESM:  What  initially  attracted  you  to 
the  employee  services  and  recreation 
field? 

JONES:  During  my  high  school 
years,  I  had  a  strong  interest  in  sports 
and  athletics.  I  looked  first  to  physical 
education  but  the  dean  of  admissions 
at  State  University  College  at  Cortland 
persuaded  me  to  apply  to  recreation  ed¬ 
ucation.  I  did,  and  after  one  semester 
I  just  saw  such  a  bright  future  in  this 
field.  Also,  the  late  Dr.  Harlan  Gold 
Metcalf,  then  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  recreation  education  at  Cort¬ 
land,  was  a  great  inspiration  to  me. 

ESM:  Do  the  same  aspects  of  the 
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I  firmly  believe  that 
corporations,  large  and 
small,  should  take  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  total 
lifestyle  of  their  employees. 

_ W 


field  still  motivate  you  today? 

JONES:  I  can  remember  learning, 
back  in  college  and  my  early  days  in 
the  field,  that  recreation  is  as  broad  as 
the  interests  of  man.  The  thing  1  liked 
was  the  diversification  within  the  field 
of  employee  services  and  recreation. 
We  certainly  don’t  have  time  to  get 
bored;  we’re  constantly  doing  new  and 
different  things,  working  with  people. 
That’s  what  drives  me  today. 


JONES:  I  think  the  best  way  to  an¬ 
swer  that  question  is  by  relating  it  to 
our  jobs  as  managers  of  recreation,  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  fitness  programs. 
We  constantly  have  to  revise,  change 
and  upgrade  our  programs  to  serve  the 
interests  of  our  employees  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  company.  Similarly,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  must  keep  abreast 
of  these  changes  and  adapt  their  cur- 
riculums  to  prepare  students.  Those  that 
do  address  these  issues  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  placing  people  in  the  field. 

They  should  continue  to  offer  cur- 
riculums  geared  to  the  complete  life¬ 
style  of  employees,  and  develop  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  areas  such  as  employee 
assistance  programs.  Also,'  colleges 
must  develop  beyond  just  recreation, 
into  such  areas  as  exercise  physiology, 
business  management  and  communi¬ 
cations.  Effective  writing  and  verbal 
communication  skills  are  definitely  an 
asset. 


ESM:  Do  you  think  the  intern  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  valuable  service  of  NESRA? 


ESM:  You  have  a  degree  in  recre¬ 
ation  education  from  State  University 
College  at  Cortland.  Do  you  feel  that 
colleges  and  universities  in  general  are 
doing  a  good  job  of  training  students 
for  careers  in  employee  services  man¬ 
agement? 


JONES:  Definitely.  Interns  are  going 
to  become  increasingly  important  in 
companies  and  agencies.  We’ve  even 
seen  them  play  an  important  role  at  our 
own  NESRA  headquarters.  Internships 
provide  the  opportunity  for  students  to 


gain  practical  experience  and  also  help 
us  by  bringing  in  some  fresh  ideas  on 
how  to  approach  a  program.  It’s  a  good 
working  relationship  between  the 
professionals  and  the  students. 


ESM:  What  qualities,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  are  necessary  to  be  an  effective 
employee  service  manager? 


JONES:  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I 
think  you  must  be  enthusiastic  about 
your  work.  A  manager  has  got  to  have 
sincere  interest  in  his  work  and,  in  our 
particular  field,  an  interest  in  others  and 
dedication  to  improving  the  quality  of 
people’s  lives.  It  takes  special  people 
to  do  our  work.  We  have  to  be  orga¬ 
nized  and  perform  a  variety  of  func¬ 
tions  simultaneously.  We’re  leaders, 
we’re  motivators,  communicators  .  .  . 
in  all  segments  of  employee  services 
and  recreation  whether  it  be  organizing 
a  league  or  assisting  a  person  that  may 
be  having  trouble  with  alcohol  or  drugs. 

ESM:  Particularly  in  the  area  of  pro¬ 
gramming,  creativity  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  those  traits  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Would  you  care  to  relate  any  of 
your  more  creative  programming  ideas? 


JONES:  We  had  an  idea  back  in  the 
’70s  of  a  way  to  help  employees  stretch 
their  food  dollars  a  bit.  Oneida  had  a 
good  deal  of  land  so  we  made  this  land 
available  for  employee  gardens.  The 
company  paid  for  the  preparation  of  the 
area,  brought  water  to  it,  and  issued 
garden  plots.  It  was  very  well-received 
by  the  employees. 

Another  example,  I  took  advantage 
of  a  trend  when  snowmobiling  became 
popular  and  began  a  snowmobile  club 
at  Oneida.  It  grew,  within  a  year,  to 
275  members.  So  you  have  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  interests  as  they  change. 


ESM:  The  job  of  an  employee  ser¬ 
vices  manager  is  a  fairly  hectic  one.  In 
what  activities  do  you  participate  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  stress  of  your  position? 
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JONES:  About  five  years  ago,  I  took 
up  jogging.  I  found  that  jogging  is  the 
greatest  stress  reliever  I  know.  A  three 
to  five  mile  run  after  a  hectic  day  at 
the  office  or  an  executive  committee 
meeting  of  NESRA  is  just  a  great  stress 
reliever.  Also,  just  getting  out  of  doors 
is  important .  .  .  golf  works  for  me  too. 
Sometimes,  you  need  quiet  moments; 
I  have  some  releases  such  as  reading, 
taking  a  walk  or  drive  by  myself,  or  a 
day  of  hunting  alone. 

ESM:  How  do  you  feel  about  par¬ 
ticipating  in  Oneida  Silversmith’s  rec¬ 
reation  program? 

JONES:  I’m  probably  the  number 
one  user  of  Oneida’s  recreation  facil¬ 
ities.  To  motivate  others,  to  participate 
and  to  gain  first  hand  experience  in  our 
activities,  I  try  to  join  in  as  many  as  I 
can. 

As  far  as  competition  goes,  I  love 
it!  If  you  happen  to  excel  in  one  sport, 
your  employees  respect  your  skill.  But 
they  also  try  very  hard  to  beat  you, 
which  is  good.  I  probably  hold  the  best 
competitive  edge  in  golf. 

ESM:  What  will  be  your  top  priority 
as  president  of  NESRA  in  1986? 

JONES:  As  far  as  goals  for  1986, 1 
think  that  the  top  priority  will  be  to 
encourage  a  coordinated  effort  among 
NESRA’ s  headquarters,  regions,  chap¬ 
ters,  associates,  the  entire  member¬ 
ship,  toward  the  betterment  of  our  field 
and  of  our  association.  We  need  to  ed¬ 
ucate  and  motivate  everyone  toward  this 
goal. 

ESM:  Do  you  have  any  personal  at¬ 
tributes  that  you  think  will  prove  es¬ 
pecially  useful  in  bringing  about  your 
goals  for  the  association? 

JONES:  My  enthusiasm  for  the  field 
and  my  dedication  to  making  NESRA 
the  best  it  can  be  should  help  me  to 


motivate  and  give  the  guidance  nec¬ 
essary  for  NESRA  to  continue  to  move 
forward. 

ESM:  Is  there  anything  you  ask  from 
NESRA  members  as  their  leader? 

JONES:  I’d  like  to  see  every  mem¬ 
ber  use  NESRA,  get  themselves  more 
familiar  with  what  NESRA  has  to  of¬ 
fer,  and  then  in  turn,  give  something 
back  to  NESRA  by  sharing  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  taking  an  active  role 
within  their  chapter  or  region. 

ESM:  Oneida  has  been  active  in  the 
employee  services  and  recreation  field 
for  a  considerable  time.  From  your  per¬ 
spective,  how  has  the  field  changed  in 
the  last  10  years? 

JONES:  The  field  of  recreation/em¬ 
ployee  services,  like  the  economy,  ex¬ 
perienced  an  upswing  in  the  late  ’70s. 
Career-minded, hard-working  employ¬ 
ees  became  more  actively  involved  with 
self-help,  preventive  medicine.  Fitness 
programs  worked  their  way  into  cor¬ 
porations.  More  people  began  to  “work 
out.”  Jogging,  cycling,  raquetball,  cross¬ 
country  skiing  and  tennis  were  the  “in” 
things  to  do.  Aerobics  classes,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  working  woman,  entered 
the  field.  Along  with  fitness  came  the 
more  personalized  employee  services 


programs — discount  services,  ride 
sharing,  child  care  and  educational 
workshops.  We  expanded  far  beyond 
sports  leagues  and  travel  programs. 

ESM:  What  do  you  think  employee 
services  managers  can  look  forward  to 
in  the  next  10  years? 

JONES:  Employee  associations  and 
recreation/employee  services  programs 
may  feel  the  pinch  for  corporate  finan¬ 
cial  support  in  today’s  highly  compet¬ 
itive  business  world.  But,  during  hard 
economic  times,  our  jobs  become  even 
more  important  by  helping  support  em¬ 
ployee  morale  during  lay-offs,  infla¬ 
tion  and  the  like.  We  will  have  to  be- 
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come  even  more  creative  with  our 
resources,  people,  facilities  and  dol¬ 
lars.  Employee  assistance  programs, 
pre-retirement  planning,  lifestyle  mod¬ 
ification  programs,  child  care  and 
cafeteria-style  benefit  plans  are  just  a 
few  of  the  changes  to  come.  Also,  I 
think  we  will  see  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
gramming  designed  to  include  the  en¬ 
tire  family.  The  employee  services/rec¬ 
reation  administrator  will  truly  be  a 
multiple  hatter  in  the  field  of  human 
resources. 

ESM:  As  president  of  NESRA,  you 
must  have  a  strong  belief  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  value.  Could  you  outline  which 
specific  services  you  feel  are  most  ben¬ 
eficial  to  NESRA  members? 

JONES:  Most  important  is  the  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance  available 
through  the  network  of  our  member¬ 


MOVING  SOON? 

Please  let  us  know  nine  weeks  before  you 
move  what  your  new  address  will  be.  Be  sure 
to  supply  us  with  both  your  old  and  new  ad¬ 
dress,  including  the  address  label  from  your 
current  issue. 


ATTACH  ADDRESS  LABEL  HERE 


My  new  address  will  be: 

NAME  - . . . . . . 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY  ____  STATE  _  ZIP 


Mail  to: 

National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association 

2400  S.  Downing 
Westchester,  Illinois  60153 


ship.  Knowing  your  peers  in  the  field 
and  their  experiences,  you  don’t  have 
to  rely  on  trial  and  error.  We  can  find 
out  what  works  well  and  what  doesn’t 
by  talking  with  other  members. 

To  make  it  easier  to  know  who  to 
contact  about  a  particular  program  or 
problem,  we’re  in  the  process  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  Peer  Network  Directory  right 
now.  It  will  be  out  this  spring. 

Another  valuable  service  along  sim¬ 
ilar  lines  is  the  resource  information 
NESRA  has  to  offer.  Most  visible,  of 
course,  is  our  monthly  magazine,  Em¬ 
ployee  Services  Management,  and  then 
Keynotes.  All  of  these  services  are  ben¬ 
eficial  to  our  members. 

ESM:  What  areas  could  NESRA 
strengthen? 

JONES:  NESRA  needs  to  contin¬ 
ually  keep  in  tune  with  changes,  stay 
on  top  of  new  areas  that  we  can  expand 
into  and  gain  more  visibility  for  our 
field  and  association.  We  can’t  stay  in 
place;  we’ve  got  to  move  forward  with 
our  changing  field. 

ESM:  For  what  would  you  like  your 
term  to  be  remembered? 


JONES:  A  year  when  the  entire 
NESRA  organization — headquarters 
staff,  national  board,  regional  and 
chapter  officers  and  members — learns 
to  work  together  to  perpetuate  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  association.  I’d  like  to 
look  back  and  say  I  was  part  of  that 
happening. 

ESM:  Your  years  of  experience  are 
an  example  of  the  resources  one  can 
find  in  the  association.  As  advice  to 
those  just  entering  the  field,  could  you 
offer  one  “do”  and  one  “don’t”  that 
you’ve  learned  on  the  job? 

JONES:  As  far  as  a  “do,”  I  firmly 
believe  you  have  to  become  actively 
involved  when  you  join — the  returns 
are  tremendous.  I  waited  nearly  10  years 
before  I  joined  NESRA  and  only  after 
that  did  I  realize  how  important  the 
association  was. 

As  to  a  ‘  ‘don’t,’  ’  I  certainly  hope  that 
they  won’t  think  they  know  all  there  is 
to  know  about  the  field  and  just  sit  back. 
The  big  thing  is,  the  “doers”  are  the 
ones  that, are  accomplishing. 

ESM:  In  closing,  what  do  you  think 
the  next  decade  holds  in  store  for 
NESRA? 

JONES:  I  see  NESRA  keeping  cur¬ 
rent  with  the  changes  in  our  field  and 
becoming  more  involved  with  public 
issues  at  the  national  and  state  levels. 
NESRA  will  increase  its  visibility  and 
carry  the  message  that  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  are  good  business 
and  do  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
bottom  line. 


ESM:  And  for  Ron  Jones? 


JONES:  To  live  happier  and  health¬ 
ier  through  lifestyle  modification.  I’m 
going  to  take  time  to  stop  and  smell 
the  roses.  $\ 
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Employee  discounts/ 

FUNDRAISING  PROGRAMS 


ACTION  PACKETS,  INC. 

344  Cypress  Road 
Ocala,  FL  32672 
Toll  Free:  800-874-9853 

800-342-0150  (Florida) 
Contact:  Warren  Kaplan 


Manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  Action 
Packets  provides  one-stop  wholesale  shop¬ 
ping  for  your  employee  shop:  custom 
patches,  hats,  cloissone  hat  tacs,  t-shirts, 
model  kits,  toys,  hobby  kits,  bandanas,  im¬ 
ports,  books,  novelties  for  resale  or  special 
events  and  promotions  are  available.  Over 
17,000  different  products  at  wholesale. 


AMERICAN  PHOTO  GROUP 
1010  Huntcliff 

Atlanta,  GA  30338  /  (404)  587-5050 
Contact:  Dale  G.  Powers 


American  Photo  Group  offers  its  customers 
complete  film  developing  services.  APG’s 
labs  are  among  the  first  to  receive  certifi¬ 
cation  under  a  new  program  developed  by 
Kodak — the  Kodak  Colorwatch  System — 
for  labs  using  Kodak  paper  and  chemicals 
exclusively. 


J.  B.  BENTON  ADVERTISING 
120  Route  9W 
P.O.  Box  1778 

Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632-0778 
(201)  592-1510 
Contact:  Linda  Parente 


BJ’S  WHOLESALE  CLUB 
P.O.  Box  3000 

Natick,  MA  01760  /  (617)  651-7415 
Contact:  Bonnie  Harris 


Self-service,  cash  &  carry  membership  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  retailers,  institutions,  of¬ 
fices  and  groups  of  individual  consumers 
by  selling  at  wholesale  prices. 


BLACK  &  DECKER  (U.S.),  INC. 
701  E.  Joppa  Rd. 

Towson,  MD  21204  /  (301)  583-2831 
Contact:  Richard  MacDonald 


Power  tools,  lawn  and  garden  equipment, 
workmates  and  accessories,  car  care  prod¬ 
ucts,  bench  tools,  hobby  tools  and  many 
more  labor-saving  devices  are  available  from 
Black  &  Decker. 


BRONSON  PHARMACEUTICALS 
4526  Rinetti  Lane 

La  Canada,  CA  91011  /  (818)  790-2646 


Contact:  Frosty  Ainlay 

Bronson  offers  a  variety  of  group  plans  for 
the  mail-order  vitamin  program.  Employ¬ 
ees  can  save  an  extra  15%  using  our  en¬ 
velope  program.  No  effort  required  to  ad¬ 
minister.  Extra  discounts  for  organizations 
who  sell  our  products  in  their  company 
stores.  Write  for  complete  details. 


CHERRY  HILL  FURNITURE, 
CARPET  &  INTERIORS 
Box  7504 

Fumitureland  Station 
High  Point,  NC  27264 
Toll  Free:  800-328-0933 
(919)  882-0933 
Contact:  Donna  Blair 


Cherry  Hill  offers  discounts  to  50%.  Buy 
fine  furniture  and  carpet  direct  from  North 
Carolina’s  furniture  capitol.  500  finest 
brands — including  Henredon,  Kittinger, 
Century  and  Karastan  carpet.  50  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Nationwide  in-home  delivery.  Call 
1-800-328-0933  for  quotations  and  bro¬ 
chure. 


CLASSIC  ARTWORKS 
5  Regina  Court 

Chatham,  NJ  07928  /  (201)  635-3735 
Contact:  Keith  Johnson 


Classic  Artworks  offers  fine  quality  oil 
paintings,  water  colors,  framed  posters  and 
designer  prints  at  tremendous  savings,  es¬ 
pecially  to  NESRA  members.  Classic  Art¬ 
works  will  come  onto  your  premises  during 
lunch  period  for  two  days  and  set  up  a  well- 
organized,  professional  display.  Employ¬ 
ees  love  it,  and  pricing  provides  genuine 
benefit  found  nowhere  else. 


CROWN  FAIR,  INC. 

553-8th  Street 

Hoboken,  NJ  07030  /  (201)  768-7331 
Contact:  Robert  Ross 


Crown  Fair  supplies  and  sells  at  wholesale 
prices  to  fellow  NESRA  members,  employee 
services  and  corporate  logo  and  promo¬ 
tional  programs  nationwide.  Seasonal  out¬ 
erwear,  casual,  recreational  and  athletic 
clothing  for  men,  women  and  children 
available.  For  details,  call  Robert  Ross, 
marketing  manager. 


DAN  WILLETS  JR.  &  ASSOC. 

P.O.  Box  7467 

Jacksonville,  FL  32244  /  (904)  777-4847 


The  company  supplies  nylon  sport  jackets 
at  discount  prices. 


DIPLOMAT  CLOCK  COMPANY 
1148  Highway  31  North 
Spanish  Fort,  AL  36527  /  (205)  626-9109 
Contact:  Frank  Hunt 


Featuring  47  percent  and  higher  discounts 
on  purchases  of  heirloom  grandfather  clocks 
to  NESRA  members.  Diplomat  Clock  Com 
pany  conducts  on-site  shows  at  member  or 
ganizational  locations  and  pays  the  chapter 
10  percent  of  all  sales  realized. 


DISTRICT  PHOTO,  INC. 

1051  Rhode  Island  Ave. 

Beltsville,  MD  20705  /  (301)  937-5300 
Contact:  J.  D.  Davidson 


EMPLOYEE  PHOTO  SERVICE,  USA 
180  Furler  St. 

Totowa,  NJ  07512  /  (201)  890-001 1 
Contact:  Tom  Kearns 


Employee  Photo  Service  offers  customized 
film  developing  programs,  designed  so  min 
imum  staffing  is  required.  Programs  range 
from  daily  company  pick-up  and  delivery 
to  direct  mail.  Exclusive  service  offered  to 
the  employee  activities  market  place. 


EMPLOYEE  PRINTING  SERVICES, 
INC. 

P.O.  Box  248 
Bedford  Park,  IL  60499 
Toll  Free:  800-323-2718 
Contact:  Mary  Anne  Batchelor 


Employee  Printing  Services,  Inc.,  is  a  de¬ 
signer  and  manufacturer  of  the  fine  wed¬ 
ding  invitations,  personalized  Christmas 
cards,  personal  stationery,  announcements 
and  accessory  items.  All  products  are  of¬ 
fered  to  NESRA  members  at  a  40%  dis- 


ENC Y CLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
U.S.A. 

310  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60604  /  (312)  347-7306 
Contact:  Ralph  Allemen 

NESRA  member  group  discount  offer  avail¬ 
able  on  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 


ENTERTAINMENT  PUBLICATIONS, 
INC. 

1400  No.  Woodward  Ave. 
Birmingham,  MI  48011-1075  / 

(313)  642-8300 
Contact:  Shirley  G.  Schmitz 


ENTERTAINMENT®  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 
publishes  ENTERTAINMENT ®  coupon  books 
in  56  U.S.,  3  Canadian  and  3  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  Its  books  contain  hundreds  of  2  for  1 
offers  for  local  dining,  movies,  special 
events,  sports,  hotels  and  more.  The  firm 
also  publishes  the  SAVING  SPREE ®  cou¬ 
pon  books  in  22  domestic  and  one  Cana¬ 
dian  market,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  pre¬ 
mium  and  specialty  products. 
ENTERTAINMENT ®  provides  its  product 


NESRA  Education 
and 

Research  Foundation 

The  sole  research  organization  in  the  field  of  em- 
Jk  At—  ployee  services  and  recreation,  NESRA's 
Foundation  funds  biannual  field  surveys  de- 
livering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  pro- 
gramming  trends;  studies  on  the  programs 
and  productivity;  and  ongoing  market  research. 

A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day 
when  employee  services  and  recreation  will  appear  on 
every  company  map. 


Send  your  donation  to: 

NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation 
2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL  60153 

NAME  _ 

TITLE  _ 

COMPANY  _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

AMOUNT  ENCLOSED  $ _ 
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NESRA. ..Meet 
American  Photo 
Group. 


We're  American  Photo  Group... 
new  members  of  NESRA.. .and  the 
country’s  fastest-growing  film 
developing  company.  We  offer 
your  employees  a  wide  range  of 
film  developing  choices.. .but  the 
most  important  choice  we  offer 
is  quality. 

We’re  linked 
with  Kodak  in  the 
Kodak  Colorwatch 
System.  We  use 
Kodak  paper  and 
chemistry  exclu¬ 
sively... and  Kodak  computer- 
monitors  all  American  Photo  Group 
processing  via  TECHNET  out  of 
Rochester,  New  York. 


For  complete  details,  contact 
Dale  Powers,  Vice  President  Sales, 
American  Photo  Group,  1010 
Huntcliff,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30338. 
Call  404-587-5050. 

NESRA  Associate  Member 


Employee  Services  Management 
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to  non-profit  fundraising  groups  and  or¬ 
ganizations  and  to  employee  groups  on 
consignment,  with  no  deposit  or  risk.  Groups 
pay  for  only  the  books  they  sell.  This  is  the 
company’s  25th  anniversary  year. 

FANNY  FARMER  CANDIES 
20  Harvard  Mill  Square 
Wakefield,  MA  01880 
Toll  Free:  (800)  225-1363 
Contact:  Quantity  Order  Dept. 

Since  1919,  Fanny  Farmer  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  the  finest  chocolate  using  only  the  high¬ 
est  quality  ingredients.  Now  NESRA  mem¬ 
bers  can  enjoy  America’s  favorite  candies 
at  a  savings  of  20-46%  off  retail  prices. 

FOX  STANLEY  PHOTO  PRODUCT, 
INC. 

8750  Tesoro  Drive 

San  Antonio,  TX  78286  /  (512)  828-91 1 1 
Contact:  Thomas  Mewhirter 

GRANDMA’S  MASTER  FRUIT  CAKE/ 
METZ  BAKING  CO. 

P.O.  Box  457-201  S.  5th  Street 
Beatrice,  NE  68310 
Toll  Free:  800-228-4030 
Contact:  Ron  Young 

Grandma’s  Master  Fruit  Cake  is  truly  a 
gourmet’s  delight — loved  by  all,  it’s  the 
perfect  gift.  Use  as  corporate  gift,  store 
resale  item,  fundraiser,  or  employee  dis- 
.  counted  merchandise.  NESRA  discount  to 
all  employee  groups.  Samples  and  bro¬ 
chures  available  on  request. 

GUARDIAN  PHOTO 
I  43043  W.  Nine  Mile  Road 
Northville,  MI  48018  /  (313)  349-6700 
Contact:  Greg  Hitchin 

j  1985’ s  “Photofinisher  of  the  Year’’  ac¬ 
cording  to  PHOTO  TRADE  NEWS.  Pickup 
and  delivery  of  film  for  processing  at  your 
workplace  for  wholesale  prices.  An  often 
used  product  when  made  available,  Guard¬ 
ian’s  program  requires  little  or  no  admin- 


HALLMARK  JEWELRY 
400  S.  Jefferson  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60607 
Toll  Free:  800-621-0258 
Contact:  Douglas  Armstrong 

Hallmark  features  a  full  selection  of  fine 
jewelry,  including  precious  and  semi¬ 
precious  gems,  14K  gold  chains,  earrings 
and  more.  Available  for  catalog  direct  pro¬ 
grams,  company  stores  and  on-site  sales. 
No  minimum  order  required. 


Closter,  NJ  07624  /  (201)  768-0498 
Contact:  William  Rochford 

LIFELINE/S. M.S. A. 

402  W.  Harriet  Circle 

Verona,  WI  53593  /  (608)  845-6322 

Contact:  Don  Lipske 

The  Lifeline  gym  is  a  completely  portable 
exercise  system  that  combines  total  fitness 
and  convenience.  Executive  portable  gyms, 
sit-up  bars,  jump  ropes,  a  wall-mounted 
pulley  system  (new),  audio  cassette  aerobic 
workout  program  (new)  and  videotape  pro¬ 
gram  (new)  are  available. 


LSB  COMPANY,  INC. 

1261  Broadway  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10001  /  (212)  725-2277 
Contact:  Gail  Deutchman 


Designer  and  brand  name  merchandise  at 
below  wholesale  prices.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  No  minimums.  Products  for  company 
stores  and  fundraising  activities.  Catalogs 
available. 


NESTLE-BEICH  CORPORATE  SALES 
&  GIFTS 

1040  W.  Republic  Dr. 

Addison,  IL  60101  /  (312)  543-8125 
Contact:  George  E.  Schrank 

Quality  chocolate  and  confectionary  prod¬ 
ucts  in  “ gift- giving’  ’  gold  boxes  for  the 
holidays,  birthdays  and  anniversaries.  Also 
available  in  custom  designed  boxes  with 
company  logos  and  event  designations  (not 
available  at  retail). 


NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
10  Railroad  Street 

North  Abington,  MA  02351  /  (617)  878- 
5152 

Contact:  James  J.  Harkins,  sales  manager 


Beautiful  personalized  deluxe  Christmas 
cards  of  the  highest  quality  and  designs. 
“Designed  for  particular  people,”  New 
England  cards  have  been  serving  recrea¬ 
tion  and  employee  clubs  for  over  35  years. 
Guaranteed  programs. 


SEE’S  CANDIES 

210  El  Camino  Real 

South  San  Francisco,  CA  94080  / 

(415)  583-7307 
Contact:  Mary  Jo  Scott 

Substantial  quantity  order  discounts  given, 
as  well  as  free  delivery  to  one  destination, 
on  orders  of  50#  or  more  of  See’s  boxed 
chocolates. 


KRAFT  PACKAGING  CORP. 
231  Herbert  Ave. 


SWERSEY’S  CHOCOLATES 
54-01  Grand  Ave. 

P.O.  Box  286 


Maspeth,  NY  11378  /  (718)  497-8800 
Contact:  John  Swersey 

Swersey’s  Chocolates'  group  buying  plan 
provides  the  finest  quality  chocolates  and 
gift  items  at  special  NESRA  wholesale  prices. 
Employee  associations  can  deliver  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  to  employees  or  use  as  a 
holiday  fundraiser  during  Halloween, 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Valentine’s  Day, 
Easter  and  Mother’s  Day. 

UNITED  STATES  RECREATIONAL 
SKI  ASSOCIATION 
221  West  Dyer  Road 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92707  /  (714)  641-0724 
Contact:  Ed  McArthur 

NESRA  members’  employees  can  receive  a 
$9  discount  off  $32  individual  rate.  USRSA 
members  receive  the  benefit  package,  with 
over  $4,000  worth  of  discounts  on  lift  tick¬ 
ets,  lodging,  food,  rentals,  and  more.  Over 
140  days  of  free  skiing  across  the  country. 
$300  ski  theft  reimbursement,  11  issues  of 
U.S.  Ski  News/The  Recreational  Skier,  and 
special  events  at  popular  resorts  like  Sun 
Valley  and  Purgatory. 


WET  ’N  WILD,  INC. 

6200  International  Drive 
Orlando,  FL  32819/(305)  351-1800 
Contact:  Janet  Wilk 

Get  set  for  a  sparkling,  splashing,  raging, 
relaxing,  sun-filled,  fun-filled  watery  day 
at  America’ s  favorite  water  parks.  Offering 
the  finest  in  family  water  recreation,  Wet 
'n  Wild  has  parks  located  in  Orlando,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  and  Arlington, 
Texas,  offering  a  15%  Sun  ’n  Surf  Club 
discount  to  NESRA  members,  at  all  loca- 


Family  entertainment 

CENTERS 

BRUNSWICK  RECREATION 
CENTERS 
One  Brunswick  Plaza 
Skokie,  IL  60077  /  (312)  470-4184 
Contact:  Randy  Wagner,  marketing 
services  manger 

Brunswick,  the  largest  chain  operator  of 
family  bowling  and  recreation  centers 
worldwide,  offers  free  group  bowling  par¬ 
ties  to  NESRA  companies  wishing  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  bowling  program  for  their  em¬ 
ployees  on  a  local  or  national  basis. 

CIRCUS  WORLD.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  800  (Intersection  1-4  and  U.S. 
Highway  27) 
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Orlando,  FL  32802  /  (305)  422-0643  or 
(813)  424-2421 
Contact:  Gary  Egerer 

Circus  World  offers  Ringmaster  Club  Cards 
for  discount  admission  and  merchandise 
purchases,  company  outing/ picnic  facilities 
available  with  menus,  and  private  (eve¬ 
ning)  parties  including  reception,  dinner 
and  entertainment  packages.  Contact  the 
Group  Sales  department  for  details. 

DARIEN  LAKE 

Darien  Center,  NY  14040  /  (716)  599- 
4501 

Contact:  A1  Balby 

NESRA  members  are  invited  to  experience 
Darien  Lake,  America’s  newest  and  New 
York  State's  largest  major  theme  park,  with 
over  2 ,000  campsites,  200  R.V.  rental  units, 
rides,  lakes,  live  shows,  food  outlets  and 
much,  much  more! 


FAIR  LANES,  INC. 

1112  N.  Rolling  Rd. 

Baltimore,  MD  21228  /  (301)  788-6300 
Contact:  Rich  Florence 

Motivate  your  employees.  Offer  a  group 
activity  where  they  can  find  success  and  be 
recognized  at  no  cost  to  your  company. 
Contact  Fair  Lanes  and  ask  how  you  can 
have  a  FREE  BOWLING  PARTY  to  deter¬ 
mine  your  group’s  league  bowling  interest. 


FLORIDA’S  SILVER  SPRINGS/ 
FLORIDA’S  WEEKI  WACHEE 
P.O.  Box  370 

Silver  Springs,  FL  32688  /  (904)  236- 
2121 

Contact:  Chuck  Coates 

Great  Entertainer  Club  Card  available  to 
companies  as  a  free  employee  benefit.  Pro¬ 
vides  a  15%  discount  on  all  admissions  at 
Silver  Springs,  Weeki  Wachee,  Wild  Waters, 
Buccaneer  Bay,  and  rooms  at  the  Holiday 
Inn,  Weeki  Wachee.  Application  from  Sil¬ 
ver  Springs. 

KINGS  ISLAND 
c/o  Group  Sales 

Kings  Island,  OH  45034  /  (513)  241- 
5600 

Contact:  Jerry  Greager 

A  1,600-acre  family  entertainment  center. 
Kings  Island  is  a  six-themed  area  amuse¬ 
ment  park  with  over  100  rides,  attractions 
and  shows.  A  Jack  Nicklaus  36-hole  golf 
and  tennis  sports  center,  the  College  Foot¬ 
ball  Hall  Of  Fame,  two  full  service  motels, 
campgrounds,  and  the  Outlet  Mall  are 
among  the  many  attractions.  Discounts 
available. 


MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 
4  Pennsylvania  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10001  /  (212)  563-8080 
Contact:  Patrice  Fearon 

Home  of  the  New  York  Knicks  professional 
basketball  and  the  New  York  Rangers 
professional  hockey  teams.  Host  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  favorite  family  entertainments.  Spe¬ 
cial  rates  available  to  groups  of  25  or  more 
for  most  events.  Write  or  call  for  a  handy 
guide  containing  event  schedules  and  group 


MEADOWLANDS  ARENA 
P.O.  Box  C-200 

E.  Rutherford,  NJ  07073  /  (201)  460- 
4114 

Contact:  Norine  E.  Barnett 

The  Meadowlands  Sports  Complex — 
Meadowlands  Arena,  Giants  Stadium,  and 
Meadowlands  Racetrack — is  America’s 
number  one  sports  and  entertainment  ad¬ 
dress  offering  the  finest  year  round  in 
professional  sports,  college  and  amateur 
athletics,  concerts,  family  shows,  Indy  car 


America’s 
favorite  sweetie 

has  a  brand 
new  program. 


The  all  new  Fanny  Farmer  has  just  joined  the  NESRA 
discount  program.  That  means  now  you  can  enjoy  savings 
of  20  to  40%  off  retail  prices  when  you  buy  in  quantity. 

And  since  everyone  loves  the  new  taste  and  larger  selection 
of  America’s  favorite  sweetie,  from  clients  to  employees, 
you’ll  want  to  order  right  away. 

If  you  haven’t  already  recieved  your  Fanny  Farmer  1985 
Christmas  Catalog,  please  call  us  at  1-800-225-1363.  And 
get  with  the  new  program. 
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racing,  thoroughbred  and  harness  racing, 
and  other  special  events. 

QUEEN  MARY  &  SPRUCE  GOOSE 
ATTRACTIONS 
Pier  J,  P.O.  Box  8 

Long  Beach,  CA  90801  /  (213)  435-3511 
Contact:  Carlotta  Quarre 

Visit  the  world’s  largest  ocean  liner  afloat 
and  the  biggest  airplane  ever  built — The 
Queen  Mary  &  Spruce  Goose  attractions. 
In  addition  to  the  attractions,  there  is  the 
unique  387-room  Hotel  Queen  Mary,  three 
full  service  restaurants,  6  lounges,  35  bou¬ 
tiques  and  fine  specialty  shops.  The  Voy¬ 
ager  Club  offers  NESRA  member  compa¬ 
nies  10%  off  combination  attraction  tickets 
year  round:  10%  off  most  merchandise  and 
the  Hotel  Queen  Mary.  Also,  the  Voyager 
Club  offers  its  members  additional  dis¬ 
counts  on  attraction  tickets  during  the  year. 
Please  write  or  call  for  more  information. 

RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL 
ENTERTAINMENT  CENTER 
1260  Avenue  of  The  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020  /  (212)  246-4600 
Ticket  Availability:  (212)  757-3100 
Contact:  Frank  Supovitz 

NESRA  members  can  enjoy  a  25%  discount 
on  tickets  to  Radio  City’s  world  famous 
Christmas  and  Summer  Spectaculars,  fea¬ 
turing  the  Rockettes.  Discounts  on  dining, 
sightseeing  and  other  bonuses.  Advance 
notice  of  many  popular  concerts. 

SHEAR  MADNESS 
74  Warrenton 

Boston,  MA  02116  /  (617)  451-0195 
Contact:  Janice  James 

UNIVERSAL  CITY  STUDIOS,  INC. 

100  Universal  City  Plaza 
Universal  City,  CA  91608  /  (213)  SOS- 
3793 

Contact:  Richard  Anderson 

Universal  Studios’  tour  includes  a  guided 
tram  tour  of  the  famous  backlot  where 
hundreds  of  movie  and  television  produc¬ 
tions  are  filmed.  Plus,  within  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  Center  Tour,  guests  will  enjoy  five 
live  shows,  each  depicting  a  different  di¬ 
mension  of  film-making . 

WALT  DISNEY’S  MAGIC  KINGDOM 
CLUB 

P.O.  Box  4489 

Anaheim,  CA  92803  /  (714)  999-4162 
Contact:  Bob  Baldwin 

Walt  Disney's  Magic  Kingdom  Club  offers 
a  variety  of  leisure  benefits  and  programs 
to  employees  of  more  than  21 ,000  partic¬ 
ipating  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  Orient. 


WISCONSIN  DELLS  VACATION 
CLUB 
P.O.  Box  65 

Wisconsin  Dells,  WI  53965  /  (608)  253- 
3031 

Contact:  Thomas  Diehl 


Fitness  equipment/ 

FACILITIES/SERVICES 

HYDRA  FITNESS  INDUSTRIES 
2121  Industrial  Blvd. 

Belton,  TX  76513 
Toll  Free:  800-433-3111 
Contact:  Larry  Johnson 

KLAFS  SUNLIGHT  CORPORATION 
525  W.  University  Drive 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004  /  (312)  870- 
7748 

Contact:  Ray  Lotter 

MARCY  FITNESS  PRODUCTS 
2801  W.  Mission  Rd. 

Alhambra,  CA  91803  /  (818)  570-1222 
Contact:  Michelle  Robinson 
Toll  Free:  (800)  423-3920 

MUSCO  SPORTS  LIGHTING,  INC. 

2107  Stewart  Road 
P.O.  Box  14 

Muscatine,  I A  52761  /  (318)  263-2281 
Contact:  Brian  Connel  or  Luann  Schillig 

Lighting  recreational  and  athletic  fields, 
Musco  offers  design,  manufacture,  instal¬ 
lation  and  financing  of  sports  field  lighting 
systems. 


Professional 

SERVICES/INFORMATION 

AMERICAN,  HEALTH  CONSULTANTS 
67  Peachtree  Park  Drive,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30309  /  (404)  351-4523 
Contact:  Lynn  Shoenig 

American  Health  Consultants  publishes 
EMPLOYEE  HEALTH  &  FITNESS,  the 
monthly  newsletter  providing  the  latest  news 
and  information  concerning  the  promotion 
of  employee  health  and  well  being. 

CHILDCARE  MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES,  INC. 

796  11th  St. 

Marion,  IA  52302  /  (319)  377-3187 
Contact:  Gregory  Alan  Lewis 

CMS  will  help  NESRA  members  decide  the 
whether,  the  where,  the  how  and  the  when 
of  childcare  services,  on  or  near  site.  For 


NESRA  members,  CMS  can  arrange  to  de¬ 
sign,  build  and  manage  child  development 
centers.  Centers  are  tailored  to  the  speci¬ 
fications  of  management  and  employees. 
CMS  has  specialists  in  construction,  fi¬ 
nance,  operations  and  programming. 

HASTINGS  &  CHIVETTA 
ARCHITECTS  AND  PLANNERS 
231  S.  Bemiston,  Suite  450 
St.  Louis,  MO  63105  /  (314)  863-5717 
Contact:  J.  James  Flynn 

Specialists  in  corporate  recreation  facili¬ 
ties,  Hastings  &  Chivetta  offers  a  full  range 
of  services  from  feasibility  studies  through 
architectural  design. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MATURE  PEOPLE 
2212  NW  50th  Street,  #148 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73112  /  (405)  848- 
1832 

Contact:  Richard  Shepherd,  executive 
director. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION 
CONSULTANTS 
3  New  England  Park,  #205 
Burlington,  MA  018031 
(617)  273-2342 
Contact:  Michael  Bergen 

National  Recreation  Consultants  are  the 
writers  and  consultants  of  ‘  ‘How  To  Have 
Fun  At  Work” — the  complete  “how  to” 
book  on  starting  and  continuing  successful 
recreation  programs  at  work.  This  book 
revolutionizes  employee  recreation  across 
the  country.  Write  today  for  details. 

SMOKENDERS 
P.O.  Box  3146 

Glen  Ellyn,  IL  60138  /  (312)  790-3328 
Contact:  Rene  G.  Nichols 

Smokenders  is  a  smoking  cessation  pro¬ 
gram  without  fear,  scare  tactics,  drugs, 
hypnosis,  embarrassment  or  electric  shocks. 
Special  programs  for  groups  and  compa¬ 
nies.  Help  employees  become  free  of  the 
addiction,  add  years  to  their  lives  and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year. 

WENDY  FINK  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

9  Hampden  St. 

Wellesley,  MA  02181  /  (617)  235-1769 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Burtt 

WFA  is  a  consulting  and  publishing  com¬ 
pany  specializing  in  wellness  products,  in¬ 
cluding  a  health  tips  calendar  and  news¬ 
letter,  and  self-help  stress  management 
programs.  The  company  also  develops  cus¬ 
tomized  wellness  programs  for  business  and 
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and  no  work? 


The  Entertainment®  86  Fine  Dining  Card  and  Discount 
Book ...  an  all-inclusive  employee  benefit  program 
offering  everything  from  discounts  on  dining ,  movies 
and  sports  to  substantial  savings  on  worldwide  trips. 

We're  the  original  and  best  2  for  1  discount  program  in  America  with  all  the 
great  ideas  that  have  made  us  number  one  for  25  years . . .  packaged  in 
one  easy-to-use  book. 

Dine  at  your  area's  most  popular  restaurants  .  .  .  pay  for  one  dinner  and  get 
the  second  one  free  when  you  present  your  Entertainment®  Fine  Dining 
Card.  Treat  yourself  to  50%  savings  at  hundreds  of  casual  and  ethnic 
restaurants,  first-run  movies,  concerts,  theatre,  sports,  special  events  and 
major  hotels  coast  to  coast.  A  special  membership  benefit  is  Entertainment 

Travel  Services,  Inc . a  full-service  travel  agency  equipped  to  serve  all 

your  travel  needs  at  reduced  rates  on  airlines,  cruises,  charters  and  more. 

We'll  provide  Entertainment®  ’86  books  to  your  company  or  employee 
organization  on  consignment  with  no  deposit  and  no  risk.  You  forward 
payment  only  for  those  books  sold  after  distribution  to  employees  and  co¬ 
workers.  Return  unsold  books  for  full  credit.  We  provide  advertising,  posters 
and  sales  promotion  materials  free,  Employee  clubs  or  special  employee 
groups  can  also  raise  funds  for  recreation,  service  or  charitable  purposes 
with  our  unique  fund-raising  program. 

Entertainment®  ’86  is  available  in  60  major  metropolitan  areas  nationwide. 

Since  '1962,  thousands  of  companies  and  employee  groups  have  benefited 
while  enjoying  more  of  life's  best ...  for  less.  It's  a  unique  employee  benefit 
with  something  for  everyone  all  year  long. 

For  more  information  call  our  local  Entertainment®  office  or 
international  headquarters  in  Birmingham,  Michigan  at  (313)  642-8300. 


Enter  the  $1 50,000.00  Entertainment  Silver  Celebration  Sweepstakes 


PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

1400  N.  WOODWARD  AVENUE,  BIRMINGHAM,  Ml  4801 1 


industry,  from  needs  assessment  to  pro¬ 
gram  design,  implementation  and  evalua¬ 
tion. 

WEIGHT  WATCHERS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

800  Community  Drive 

Manhasset,  NY  11030  /  (516)  627-9200 

Contact:  Pamela  J.  Todd 

Weight  Watchers  International,  Inc. ,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  is  the 
world-wide  leader  in  weight  control.  Weight 
Watchers  new  At  Work  Program  is  based 
on  our  nutritious,  proven  weight-loss  plan, 
and  responds  to  the  unique  needs  of  the 
working  person.  The  At  Work  Program 
provides  the  corporation  with  a  popular, 
low-cost  and  easily  administered  employee 
program. 

U.S.  TABLE  TENNIS  ASSOCIATION 
Olympic  Complex— 1750  E.  Boulder 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909  /  (303)  632- 
5551 

Contact:  Bob  Tretheway 

Established  in  1933,  this  association  is  the 
national  governing  body  for  the  sport  of 
table  tennis.  It  can  assist  in  recreational 
program  development  and  tournaments.  The 
club  handbook  and  tournament  guide  are 
available  free  when  requested  on  corporate 
letterhead. 


Program  supplies 

AWARDS  BY  KAYDAN 
909  Main  Street 

Antioch,  IL  60002  /  (312)  395-2900 
Contact:  Daniel  Dreyer 

CHANNING  L.  BETE  CO.,  INC. 

200  State  Road,  Dept.  W100 
S.  Deerfield,  MA  01373  /  (413)  665- 
7611,  ext.  321 
Contact:  Helene  G.  Czuy 

This  company  provides  scripto graphic 
booklets  for  employee  communications  pro¬ 
grams:  health  and  safety  promotion,  stress, 
nutrition,  employee  assistance,  attitude  and 
motivation,  and  so  on.  Scriptography  em¬ 
ploys  a  concise  blend  of  words  and  graph¬ 
ics  to  present  information  in  a  way  that  is 
easy  to  read  and  understand. 

CLYDE  A.  SHORT  COMPANY 
P.O.  Drawer  310 

Shelby,  NC  28150  /  (704)  482-9591 
Contact:  Chad  Chastain 

The  C.A.S.  Company,  Inc.  is  one  of  the 
nations  leading  suppliers  of  gifts  and  awards 
to  industry.  -Specializing  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  administration  and  fulfillment,  we  of¬ 


fer  28  individually  priced  catalogs.  Ship¬ 
ping  in  all  50  states,  our  catalogs  promote 
employee  involvement  and  family  partici¬ 
pation  through  recognition. 

FUN  SERVICES,  INC. 

221  E.  Cullerton  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60616  /  (312)  225-8187 
Contact:  Brian  E.  Russell 

Franchise  system  of  offices  across  the  coun¬ 
try  that  help  people  with  company  picnics 
and  parties.  Fun  Services  can  supply  a  va¬ 
riety  of  games  and  programs  for  both  adults 
and  children.  To  locate  office  nearest  you, 
call  1-800-621-1570. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MARKETING 
CORP. 

1260  Silas  Deane  Highway 
Wethersfield,  CT  06109  /  (203)  563-3776 
Contact:  James  Tillona 


Sporting  goods/ 

INFORMATION 

AMATEUR  SOFTBALL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 
2801  N.E.  50th  Street 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73111  /  (405)  424- 
5266 

Contact:  Don  Porter 

AMERICAN  BOWLING  CONGRESS 
5301  South  76th  Street 
Greendale,  WI  53129  /  (414)  421-6400 
Contact:  Jack  Mordini 

American  Bowling  Congress  is  a  non-profit, 
non-commercial  voluntary  membership  or¬ 
ganization  providing  goods  and  services  to 
its  nearly  4  million  members  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sport  of  American  tenpins. 

BLUMENFELD  SPORT  NET  CO. 

P.O.  Box  298 

Laporte,  IN  46350  /  (219)  362-9010 
Contact:  Bruce  Wilkinson 

CHAMPION  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

3141  Monroe  Ave. 

Rochester,  NY  14618  /  (716)  385-3200 
Contact:  Gerald  E.  Sukert 

MUEHLEISEN  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 

1 100  N.  Johnson  Ave. 

El  Cajon,  CA  92020 
Toll  Free:  800-654-8567 

800-321-0756  (CA) 

Contact:  Denise  Stickney 

Muehleisen  offers  individual  as  well  as  group 
exercise  and  aerobic  mats.  Some  styles 
available  with  corporate  logo.  Also  avail¬ 
able:  gym  floor  covers,  athletic  field  covers, 
baseball  backstop  padding  and  emblems. 


Send  for  current  catalog  and  price  list. 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 
1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  /  (202)  828- 
6000 

Contact:  John  J.  Grubar 

U.S.  GAMES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  360874 
Melbourne,  FL  32936 
Toll  Free:  800-327-0484 
Contact:  Bob  Parks 

Complete  line  of  sporting  and  recreational 
equipment. 

Sportswear 

ARTEX  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
7600  Wedd 

Overland  Park,  KS  66204  /  (913)  631- 
4040 

Contact:  John  R.  Lee 

KING  LOUIE  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 
13500  15th  Street 

Grandview,  MO  64030  /  (816)  765-5212 
Contact:  Michael  Robinson. 

Manufacturers  of  imprintable  wearables, 
including  jackets,  shirts,  sweaters,  bowling 
shirts  and  caps,  King  Louie’ s  full  service 
includes  silkscreening,  direct  embroidery, 
emblems  and  heat  transfers.  Low  mini- 
mums  with  no  commitment. 

WEARHOUSE,  INC. 

10722  Hanna  St. 

Beltsville,  MD  20705  /  (301)  937-4843 
Contact:  Sam  Waterworth 

VELVA  SHEEN  MFG.  CO. 

3860  Virginia  Ave. 

Cincinnati,  OH  45227 
Toll  Free:  800-543-4950 
(in  Ohio)  800-582-7293 
Contact:  Joyce  Belyea 

Imprinted  sportswear — T-shirts,  sweat¬ 
shirts,  jerseys,  jackets,  sweaters  and  shorts. 

Travel 

ACCOMMODATIONS: 

HOTELS/RESORTS/ 

CRUISELINES 

ARIZONA  BILTMORE 

24th  St.  &  Missouri 

Phoenix.  AZ  85016  /  (602)  955-6600 

Contact:  Pete  Dragon 

ASCUTNEY  MOUNTAIN  RESORT 
Box  29-18 
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Brownsville,  VT  05037  /  (802)  484-771 1 
Toll  Free:  800-243-0011 
Contact:  David  West 


Ascutney  Mountain  Resort,  in  Brownsville, 
Vermont,  is  offering  special  discounts  on 
ski  &  stay  packages,  golf,  tennis  and  fo¬ 
liage  packages,  to  participating  NESRA 
companies.  Resort  facilities  include  1530- 
foot  vertical,  31  trails,  60%  snowmaking, 
x-country,  100-unit  slope  condo! hotel,  and 
a  sportslhealth  center. 


Different  weekend  packages  and  daytrips 
are  offered  which  include  all  transporta¬ 
tion,  accommodations,  meals  at  N.Y.’s  top 
restaurants,  full  sightseeing  program,  eve¬ 
ning  entertainment  and  a  group  guide. 


3200  State  Road,  #546 
Grenelefe,  FL  33844  /  (813)  422-7511 
Contact:  Nene  Peters 


THE  COURT  OF  FLAGS  HOTEL 
5715  Major  Blvd. 

Orlando,  FL  32819  /  (305)  351-3340 
Contact:  Wilbur  Houston 


HOLIDAY  INNS,  INC. 

5850  T.  G.  Lee  Blvd.,  Suite  320 
Orlando,  FL  32812  /  (305)  851-4023 
Contact:  Laurie  Caidenuto 


BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
50  Park  Plaza 

Boston,  MA  02117  /  (617)  426-2000 
Contact:  Therese  Ryan 

The  hotel  offers  room  discounts  to  all  NESRA 
members.  Spouse’s  accommodations  are 
free. 


CATALINA  CRUISES 
P.O.  Box  1948 

San  Pedro,  CA  90733  /  (213)  547-1162, 
Ext.  323 

Contact:  Julie  Champlin 


DAYS  INNS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
2751  Buford  Highway,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30324  /  (404)  325-4000 
Contact:  Susan  Melum 


CIRCLE  LINE  SIGHTSEEING 
YACHTS,  INC. 

West  End  of  42nd  St. 

New  York,  NY  10036-1095  /  (212)  563- 
3204 

Contact:  Knut  C.  Hals 


Enjoy  a  Circle  Line  cruise  around  Man¬ 
hattan  or  a  Dayline  cruise  up  the  Hudson 
River.  Boat  charters .  The  company  custom¬ 
izes  any  tours  into  New  York  upon  request. 


Days  Inn  offers  Day  Traveler,  a  coupon 
booklet  that  is  a  complimentary  book  good 
for  savings  of  up  to  thirty  percent  on  NESRA 
member  employees'  hotel  rooms  at  partic¬ 
ipating  Days  Inn  hotels.  Contact  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Promotion  Manager  for  cop¬ 
ies  of  Day  Traveler. 


INDIANHEAD  MOUNTAIN  RESORT 
Indianhead  Rd. 

Wakefield,  MI  49968  /  (906)  299-5181 
Contact:  Julie  A.  Nikolai 


INTERLAKEN  LODGE/VILLAS 
Highway  50  West 

Lake  Geneva,  WI  53147  /  (414)  248- 
9121 

Contact:  Dave  Trainor 


GRENELEFE  GOLF  &  TENNIS 
RESORT 
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Can  you  pick  out  the  greatest 
employee  health  hazard? 


OFFER  YOUR  EMPLOYEES 


“PICTURE”  PERFECT 

discount  service 


EMPLOYEES  GO  TO  THEIR  ACTIVITY  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  SAVINGS  ON  TRAVEL  AND  VACATION. 


WHY  NOT  OFFER  A  DISCOUNT  FILM  DEVELOPING 
SERVICE  FOR  THE  PICTURES  THEY  TAKE  WHILE 
ON  VACATION  ?....  AND  ALL  YEAR  ROUND- 


FEATURING 


FOR  YOUR  ASSOCIATION 


FOR  YOUR  EMPLOYEES 


If  you  picked  one  of  the  machines  you’re  wrong.  It’s 
the  desk  and  the  swivel  chair  that  have  been  called 
the  greatest  occupational  health  hazard  of  modern 
times.  Why? 

Because  they  keep  us  sitting  on  the  job  —  with 
no  exercise  —  no  chance  to  keep  physically  fit.  So  our 
bodies  grow  soft.  We  are  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
And  industry  loses  billions  in  lowered  productivity, 
chronic  fatigue,  absenteeism,  early  retirement. 

Your  company  probably  can't  do  away  with  the 
desk  and  chair.  But,  like  over  400  other  companies  in 
America,  it  can  provide  direction  and  opportunity  for 
employee  fitness.  A  room  for  calisthenics,  an  area 
for  running  or  jogging,  bicycle  rac,ks  and  showers. 

For  more  information  about  a  fitness  program 
for  your  company  write: 

Employee  Fitness,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 . 


•  Custom  designed 
programs  for  your 
individual  needs. 


•  Little,  if  any  staffing. 

•  Completely  cost  free. 


etely  cost  free.  •  The  benefit  of  quality 

AND  MUCH,  MUCH,  MORE! 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CALL  COLLECT 


.  President's  Council 
I  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 


LARRY  WOLFSON  (201)890-1803 


m 


Up  to  50%  discount  rates  and  packages  for 
employees  of  NESRA  companies  at  select 
Florida  Holiday  Inn  Hotels  in  Orlando, 
Cocoa  Beach,  Miami  and  Miami  Beach. 
Group  rates  are  also  available.  “Value 
Season”  specials  offered  periodically  for 
additional  savings.  Color  brochures  upon 
request. 


rlj 


The  Interlaken  Resort  and  Spa  Hotel  fea¬ 
tures  complete  guest  services  and  resort 
recreational facilities.  10%  discount  on  Eu- 
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•The  benefit  of  super 
savings  and  prompt 
dependable  service. 

•  The  benefit  of  convenience 


1 80  Furler  St.  Totowa,  NJ  0751 2  ™*S8 

“ EMPLOYEE  FILM  DEVELOPING 

IS  OUR  ONLY  BUSINESS”  11 


■ 


ropean  room  rates  and  all  Interlaken  coun¬ 
try  spa  package  plans  to  NESRA  members. 

JACK  McCORMACK  &  CO.,  INC. 

160  Central  Park  South 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Toll  Free:  800-247-1166 

Contact:  Laura  LaScala  or  John  Kopec 

Offers  20-30%  discounts  off  major  hotels / 
resorts.  Poconos:  Mount  Airy,  Buck  Hill 
Inn,  Penn  Hills,  Penn  Estates.  Atlantic  City: 
Sands  HotellCasino.  NYC:  Essex  House, 
new  Marriott  Marquis.  More  savings — Ca¬ 
ribbean  hotel/ air,  cruises,  skiing.  Incred¬ 
ible  group  rates  available.  Free  flyers. 


KILLINGTON  SKI  AREA 
Killington  Rd. 

Killington,  VT  05751 
Toll  Free:  800-422-3333 
Contact:  Betsy  McKeever 


LOEWS  HARBOUR  COVE  HOTEL 
666  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10103  /  (212)  841-1526 
Contact:  Gigi  Carroll 

Loews  Harbour  Cove  Hotel  (Nassau,  Ba¬ 
hamas)  has  250  luxurious  rooms,  intimate 
beach,  palm-fringed  pool  deck,  day  and 
night  tennis,  water  sports,  glamorous  din¬ 
ing  and  entertainment.  Golf  nearby.  Free 
transportation  to  downtown  Nassau.  Short 
walk  from  the  Paradise  Island  Casino. 

MCDONOUGH  HOTELS 
P.O.  Box  1825 
Parkersburg,  WV  26102 
Toll  Free:  800-624-1921 
Contact:  Linda  Craig 

Dromoland  Castle  and  the  Clare  Inn  offer 
a  15%  discount  on  Ireland’s  loveliest  resort 
hotels,  located  in  a  450-acre  estate,  eight 
miles  from  Shannon  Airport,  County  Clare, 
Ireland. 


MARK  2100  HOTEL 
2100  North  Atlantic  Blvd. 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33305  /  (305)  566- 
8383 

Contact:  Fred  Speier  or  NESRA 
Reservations 

This  low-rise  beachfront  resort  consists  of 
eight  buildings  and  130  rooms.  There  is  a 
full  bar,  restaurant  and  lounge  facilities 
with  entertainment  nightly  (except  Mon.). 
Three  pools  (two  heated ),  shuffleboard,  18- 
hole  putting  course  and  free  off-street  self- 
parking.  Color  TV  with  cable  and  self-dial 
telephones. 


MILFORD  PLAZA  HOTEL 

270  West  45th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10036  /  (212)  869-3600 

Contact:  Jody  Greenberg 


MOUNT  SNOW  LTD. 

Mountain  Rd. 

Mount  Snow,  VT  05356  /  (802)  464- 
3333,  ext. 

Toll  Free:  (800)  451-4443 
Contact:  Craig  A.  Clapp 

This  four-season  ski  and  golf  resort  has 
group  and  individual  skiing  and  golf  pack¬ 
ages,  including  discounts  for  groups  and 
selected  individuals. 


QUALITY  INN  KINGS  ISLAND 
1-71  &  St.  Rt.  741  (Exit  25) 

Mason,  OH  45040  /  (513)  398-8075 
Toll  Free:  (800)  227-7100 
Contact:  Diana  Hanna 

The  Quality  Inn  offers  a  10%  discount  off 
regular  room  rates  Fri.  and  Sat.  nights,  a 
15%  discount  Sun.  through  Thurs.  nights. 
Advance  reservations  are  suggested,  based 
upon  space  availability.  Not  valid  with  any 
other  discount  or  promotion.  Discount  flyers 
are  available. 


RESORT  INNS  OF  AMERICA 
5606  Gulf  Blvd. 

St.  Petersburg,  FL  33706  /  (813)  367- 
6461 

Contact:  Joanie  Brumer 


ROADWAY  INN  ORLANDO  SOUTH 
4049  South  Highway  441 
Orlando,  FL  32809  /  (305)  843-1350 
Contact:  A.  K.  Huguenard 

SEABROOK  ISLAND  RESORT 
P.O.  Box  32099 
Charleston,  SC  29417 
Toll  Free:  800-845-2475 
800-845-5531  (for  reservations) 
800-922-2401  (in  South  Carolina) 

Contact:  Judy  Hardee 

Seabrook  Island  is  a  2200 -acre  oceanside 
resort  just  23  miles  from  historic  Charles¬ 
ton.  Nationally  acclaimed  golf,  tennis,  deep- 
sea  fishing,  children’s  activities,  horseback 
riding,  over  3  mi.  of  uncrowded  beach, 
dining  and  villa  accommodations.  30%  off 
published  villa  rates  or  10%  off  package 
rates  year-round.  AskforNESRA  discount. 


SHERATON  STURBRIDGE  RESORT  & 
CONFERENCE  CENTER 


Route  20 

Sturbridge,  MA  01566  /  (617)  347-7393 
Contact:  John  Folks 

This  250-room  lakeside  resort  features  sail¬ 
ing,  rowing,  canoeing,  paddleboats,  fish¬ 
ing,  swimming  and  tennis.  There  is  an  in¬ 
door  pool,  health  club  with  Nautilus 
equipment  and  racquetball.  Twenty  differ¬ 
ent  meeting  rooms  accommodate  up  to  1,000 
people.  Opposite  Old  Sturbridge  Village  off 
of  1-84  and  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 


SHERATON  TUCSON  EL 
CONQUISTADOR 
10000  North  Oracle  Rd. 

Tucson,  AZ  85716  /  (602)  742-7000 
Contact:  R.  A.  Vaughan 
The  El  Conquistador  is  a  self-contained 
luxury  resort  featuring  440  rooms,  golf, 
tennis,  horseback  riding,  spa,  three  res¬ 
taurants  and four  lounges.  1985  rates:  Jan.- 
May — $80;  June-Sept. — $40;  Oct. -Dec. — 
$80.  Based  on  availability.  Identify  NESRA 
when  calling. 


SUKFSIDE  RESORTS 
LaPlaya-Best  Western 
Ramada  Inn-Surfside 
Pirates  Voce  Beach  Lodge 
TraveLodge-Daytona  Oceanfront 
2500  N.  Atlantic  Ave. 

Daytona  Beach,  FL  32018  /  (904)  788- 
1000 

Toll  Free:  (800)  874-6996  or 
(800)  342-4902  (FL) 

Contact:  Joanne  DeMarco 

These  four  luxury  hotels  are  all  directly 
located  on  the  world’s  most  famous  beaches. 
There  are  a  wide  array  of  accommodations 
to  choose  from,  including  large  efficiencies 
and  suites.  Fine  dining  and  entertainment. 
Convention,  meeting  and  banquet  facilities 
for  up  to  250  people.  Lodging  discounts  of 
up  to  25%  are  available  for  NESRA  mem¬ 
bers. 


WESTIN  HOTELS 
The  Westin  Building,  2001  Sixth  Ave. 
Seattle,  WA  98121  /  (206)  447-5274 
Contact:  Jim  Weiss 

Westin  Hotels  offers  special  NESRA' Benefit 
Packages  at  its  participating  hotels  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Dis¬ 
counts  range  from  6%  to  61%,  averaging 
36.6%.  For  reservations,  call  us  toll-free 
at  800-228-3000  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Identify  yourself  as  a  NESRA  member  and 
request  the  “NESRA  Benefit  Package’’  at 
the  hotel  of  your  choice.  For  details  write 
to  address  above. 
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WINDJAMMER  BAREFOOT  CRUISES, 
LTD. 

P.O.  Box  120 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33119 
Toll  Free:  800-327-2600 
Contact:  Susan  Burke 

SAIL  A  TALL  SHIP  TO  REMOTE  CARIB¬ 
BEAN  ISLANDS.  Sign  aboard  with  the 
world’s  largest  fleet  of  tall  ships.  Leisurely 
explore  uninhabited  islands,  swim  in  crys¬ 
tal  clear  waters,  shop  native  villages,  enjoy 
exotic  cuisine.  Discover  the  Caribbean.  Six 
days  before  the  mast  from  $475.  Adventure 
booklet  FREE  1-800-327-2600. 

BERMUDA  TRAVEL  PLANNERS, 

LTD. 

420  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10170  /  (212)  867-2718 
(New  York) 

Toll  Free:  800-323-2020 
Contact:  Robert  Delorenz 

As  tour  operators,  Bermuda  Travel  Plan¬ 
ners  offers  NESRA  member  employees  in¬ 
dividual  vacation  travel  to  Bermuda  at 
group-rates .  Discounts  of  10-15%  are 
available  to  NESRA  employees  at  10  hotels 
and  two  cruise  lines  sailing  to  Bermuda. 


HSI  RESERVATIONS 
7850  Vance  Drive 
Suite  220 

Arvada,  CO  80003  /  (303)  431-6881 
Contact:  Patricia  Rahner 

THE  NEW  I.W.  TRAVEL  CORP. 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02134 

Toll  Free:  (800)  468-5000 

Contact:  Rosemary  Cavagnero 

TRAVEL  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

10  Grand  Ave. 

Rockville  Centre,  NY  11570  /  (516)  764- 
4448 

Contact:  Francis  McVeigh 

Corporate  vacation  travel  specialists  offer¬ 
ing  worldwide  discount  trips  from  employ¬ 
ees,  their  families  and  friends. 

TRAVERSE  COMPANY 
300  Putnam  Hill  Road 
Sutton,  MA  01527  /  (617)  865-6121 
Contact:  William  Perry 

The  Traverse  Company  provides  complete 
ski  vacations  which  are  fun  for  employees 
and  easy  to  organize.  Minimum  group  size 


of  20  paid  people  gets  choice  of  Killington, 
Stowe,  Mt.  Snow,  Sugarbush,  Quebec  City 
and  more. 

WHOLE  EARTH  RAFTING,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  4 
Terry,  WV  25934  /  (304)  255-6563 
Contact:  Tony  Rotondo 

15%  discount  available  on  all  one -to- six 
day  trips  on  the  New,  Gauley  and  Meadow 
Rivers.  The  only  custom  rafting  company 
in  the  world. 

T RAVEL  INFORMATION/ 
VISITOR  BUREAUS 


AUSTRIAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST 
OFFICE,  INC. 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10010  /  (212)  944-6880 
Contact:  Gerhard  F.  Markus 

CANADIAN  CONSULATE 
1251  6th  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10020  /  (212)  586-2400 
Contact:  Ronald  Merrick 


7E  HAVE  A  SAYING  IN  FLORIDA, 
'HEN  YOU  NEED  IT  BAD. . . 

E'VE  GOT  IT  GOOD. 


And,  that’s  exactly  why  Holiday  Inn  hotels  in  Florida 
offer  you  these  5  exclusive  Gotta  Getaway  packages. 

•  GOTTA  GETAWAY  WEEKENDS 

The  perfect  mini-vacation  when  you  need  time  for  yourselves,  Weekend  rate  allows  up 
to  four  persons  to  share  accommodations  with  two  full-size  double  beds. 

•  GOTTA  GETAWAY  VACATIONS 

Add  another  day  or  up  to  a  week  to  your  Gotta  Getaway  Weekend  and  you  have  the 
perfect,  and  perfectly  economical,  vacation  package. 

•  HONEYMOON  PACKAGES  (4  DAYS/3  NIGHTS) 

A  special  room  rate,  bottle  of  chilled  champagne,  and  daily  breakfast,  add  up  to  an 
incredible  first  or  second  honeymoon  value. 

•  GOLFPAC  GETAWAYS 

Whether  you’re  a  duffer  or  scratch  player  you’ll  like  the  variety  of  challenging  courses 
and  excellent  package  rates  offered  exclusively  by  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.  of  Florida. 

•  GROUP  PACKAGES 

No  less  than  twenty  (20)  all  inclusive  and  specially  priced  packages  for  group  outings 
are  available.  Tickets  to  Disney  World,  EPC0T,  Sea  World  and  Kennedy  Space  Center 
are  part  of  the  package  features. 


^  FLORIDA  VACATIONS  ^ 

DISCOUNTED  15%  TO  50%  FOR 

NESRA  MEMBER  COMPANIES 

—  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  10  HOTELS  — 

First  Class  "AFFORDABLE"  Accommodations 

ORLANDO  — 

•  INTERNATIONAL  DRIVE  —  651 5  International  Drive 

•  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  — 5750  T.G.  Lee  Boulevard 

•  LEE  ROAD  —  626  Lee  Road 

•  CENTRAL  PARK  —  7900  S.  Orange  Blossom  Trail 

•  MAIN  GATE  —  7300  Spacecoast  Parkway 

COCOA  BEACH  — 

•  COCOA  BEACH  —  1 300  N.  Atlantic  Avenue 

MIAMI  — 

•  MIAMI  BEACH/OCEANSIDE  — 2201  Collins  Avenue 

•  MIAMI  BEACH/SURFSIDE  — 8701  Collins  Avenue 

•  MIAMI  SPRINGS/AIRPORT  — 1111  S.  Poinciana  Boulevard 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CHARLESTON,  S.  CAROLINA 

•  MILLS  HOUSE  — 115  Meeting  St.,  Corner  of  Meeting  &  Queen 

FOR  FULL  COLOR  BROCHURES  - 

CALL  305/851-4023  or  WRITE  -  Holiday  Inns,  inc. 

>1/  5850  T.G.  Lee  Blvd. 

Orlando,  Florida  32812 
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CANADIAN  CONSULATE  GENERAL 
(TOURISM) 

55  Public  Square,  Suite  1038 
Cleveland,  OH  441 13  /  (216)  771-1687 
Toll  Free:  (800)  362-2723  or 

(800)  391-4747  (Pittsburgh) 
Contact:  Pierre  Bourgon  or  Linda  Savard 

Provides  information  and  literature  on 
Canada’s  travel  attractions  and  services; 
presents  Canada  program  at  meetings;  as¬ 
sists  in  group  travel  arrangements;  pro¬ 
vides  travel  films;  and  assists  in  destination 
inspection  trips  for  qualified  associations 
to  develop  group  travel  programs  to  Can¬ 
ada. 


NORTH  BAY  TOURIST- 
CONVENTION  DEPARTMENT 
City  Hall-200  McIntyre  Street 
North  Bay,  Ontario  P1B  8H8  / 
(705)  474-0400 
Contact:  Ross  Kenzie 


SWISSAIR  TRANSPORT 
608  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10020  /  (212)  484-0621 
Contact:  Thomas  Macari 


Swissair,  in  cooperation  with  a  travel  agent, 
can  provide  assistance  in  the  planning  and 
promoting  of  special  tours  to  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa. 


North  Bay  is  a  city  of  over  50,000  people 
that  offers  a  four-season  vacation  oppor¬ 
tunity  ( fishing ,  hunting,  skiing,  all  water 
sports)  and  small  (up  to  300  delegates) 
meeting  facilities.  NESRA  members  are  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  the  city  between  the  lakes  in 
the  heart  of  Ontario. 


TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 
1899  L,  St.  NW,  #600 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  /  (202)  293- 
1433 

Contact:  William  Toohey  < 


NEW  YORK  CONVENTION  & 
VISITORS  BUREAU 
Two  Columbus  Circle 
New  York,  NY  10019  /  (212)  397-8200 
Contact:  Charles  Gillett 


45th  Annual 
Conference 
and  Exhibit 


INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  PACKAGES 
AVAILABLE 


FIRST  CLASS  ACCOMMODATIONS: 

•  1310  Brand  New  Rooms 

•  Color  TV,  AM/FM  radiographs, 

individually  controlladjflfifc  «md  A 
every  room .  .  A  I 


For  additional  information,  complete  & 
return  the  coupon  below  to  Ms.  Jody 
Greenberg,  Sales  Manager. 


EXPERIENCE  FROM 

KIPPY  WITH  LOVE,.JV^| 

•  Kippy's  44 — for  lunch  and  dinner. 

•  The  Stage  Door  Canteen — for  lunch, 
dinner  and  after  theatre  snacks. 

•  Our  Lobby  Cocktail  lounge  and  Stage 
Door  Canteen  bar  have  live 
entertainment  nightly. 

SUPERB  LOCATION: 

•  The  Milford  Plaza  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  theatre  district,  within  blocks  of 
New  York's  major  sightseeing, 
restaurants,  and  shopping  areas. 

•  Easy  access  to  public  transportation. 


COMPANY 


SEND 

Your 

Registration 
in  Today! 


THE  MILFORD  PLAZA:  270  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Call  toll  free  (800)  522-6449.  Out  of  state  call  (800)  221-: 
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Different  Spokes  for  Different  Folks 


During  the  mid- 1800s,  a  forward- 
thinking  Englishman  named 
Kirkpatrick  MacMillan  added  foot 
pedals  to  the  front  wheel  of  a  rolling 
hobbyhorse,  thus  kicking  off  one  of  the 
great  fads  of  the  19th  century:  bicy¬ 
cling.  By  1897,  bicycle  mania  had 
crossed  the  ocean  to  the  United  States, 
where  4  million  enthusiasts  were  cy¬ 
cling  their  way  across  the  nation’s 
landscape,  leaving  behind  the  horse  and 
buggy  once  and  for  all. 

Today,  this  country  boasts  105  mil¬ 
lion  bicyclists;  1.5  million  of  them  leave 
behind  another  vehicle — the  automo¬ 
bile — to  commute  to  work.  An  addi¬ 
tional  600,000  cyclists  regularly  break 
away  for  touring,  reports  Bicycle  USA, 
a  national  membership  organization, 
and  40,000  participate  in  racing.  Dif¬ 
ferent  spokes  for  different  folks.  What¬ 
ever  the  preference,  bicycling  is  boom¬ 
ing  again.  Fun  and  relatively  easy  to 
learn,  it’s  also  well-suited  to  our  health- 
conscious  times:  Fitness  experts  rank 
it  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  recom¬ 
mended  lifetime  sports. 

Pedal  Power  ,  f,  '* 

,p-  v. 

For  many  people,  bicycling  actually 
is  a  better  choice  than  is  eitherapnning 
or  swimming,  two  otheaspopnar  aero¬ 
bic  exercises.  Because  the  bicycle  itself 
provides  body  support,  less  trauma  to 
ankles,  knees,  and  other  joints  occurs. 
Therefore,  there  is  less  chance  of 
sprains,  muscle  tears,  stress  fractures, 
and  other  common  runn?rs”  ailments. 
Unlike  swimming,  bicycling  doesn’t 
require  use  of  facilities  that  sometimes 
are  unavailable  or  inaccessible.  In  fact, 
bicycling  can  be  done  even  at  home, 
as  millions  of  stationary  bicycle  owners 
have  discovered. 

With  winter  here,  exercise  bikes, 
sometimes  called  bicycle  ergometers, 
are  in  season.  Like  outdoor  bicycles, 


they  are  capable  of  providing  enough 
aerobic  exercise  to  enhance  the  cardio¬ 
vascular  system,  as  well  as  to  bum  off 
calories. 

Most  exercise  bikes  feature  a  chain 
drive,  bicycle  hardware,  and  lone  wheel 
attached  to  a  stand.  Instead  of  hills  and 
gears  to  regulate  cycling,  indoor  bikes 
have  a  resistance  control  to  adjust  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  flywheel.  The  stress  of  ped¬ 
aling  is  increased  or  decreased  by  this 
resistance  control.  It,  thus,  allows  easy' 
monitoring  of  activity  levels. 


As  with  any  aerobic  exercise,  indoor 
cycling  needs  to  be  done  steadily  and 
continuously  for  at  least  30  minutes,  at 
least  three  times  a  week.  A  rule  of  thumb 
is  to  work  hard  enough  to  elevate  your 
breathing  and  pulse  rate,  but  not  so 
vigorously  that  you  become  breathless 
or  unable  to  carry  on  a  conversation 
while  exercising.  One  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  exercising  with  a  stationary 
bike  is  the  ease  with  which  you  can 
check  your  pulse  rate  to  monitor  your 
effort.  Remember:  You’ll  be  aiming  for 
a  target  zone  that  is  70  percent  to  85 
percent  of  your  maximum  heart  rate. 
(Maximum  rate  =  220  minus  your  age.) 

Most  exercise  bikes  are  similar  in 
design,  but  some  make  it  more  difficult 


to  get  your  aerobic  pay-off.  The  most 
important  design  and  performance  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  bike  is  its  flywheel,  according 
to  Consumer  Reports,  which  periodi¬ 
cally  has  published  evaluations  of  var¬ 
ious  models  over  the  years.  The  best 
exercise  cycles  have  heavy  flywheels 
that  help  smooth  out  the  pedaling  ac¬ 
tion;  lesser-quality  wheels  can  cause 
the  pedal  to  jerk  at  the  top  of  its  ro¬ 
tation.  Adequate  bikes  also  have  a  rigid 
frame — the  more  rigid  the  frame,  the 
more  smoothly  the  bike  works — and 
braking  actions  that  keep  vibration  to 
a  minimum.  They  should  have 
resistance-control  adjustments,  as  well 
as  a  comfortable  seat  and  foot  pedals, 
too. 

Proper  seat  height  is  as  important  to 
users  of  exercise  bikes  as  it  is  to  out¬ 
door  cyclists.  If  the  seat  is  too  low  or 
too  high,  leg  muscles  will  not  function 
efficiently.  The  best  seat-to-pedal  dis¬ 
tance  is  the  rider’s  groin-to-floor  mea¬ 
surement  plus  about  two  inches.  An¬ 
other  way  to  obtain  the  correct  adjust¬ 
ment  is  to  place  your  toe  on  the  pedal 
and  position  the  seat  so  that  your  leg 
is  bent  just  slightly  when  the  pedal  is 
in  the  down  position. 

Indoors,  Outdoors,  All  Around 
the  Clock 

While  indoor  cycling  eliminates  the 
problem  of  foul  weather,  speeding 
trucks,  and  vicious  dogs,  be  aware  that 
it  can  be  boring  and  tedious  for  some 
people.  You  might  try  exercising  to 
music  from  a  radio  or  cassette  recorder, 
or  setting  up  a  television  set  nearby. 
Also,  many  stationary  bikes  come 
equipped  with  stands  to  hold  books  so 
that  you  can  peruse  while  you  “cruise.” 

Stationary  bikes  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  but  an  adequate  ex¬ 
ercise  program  can  be  devised  for  out- 
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door  cycling,  as  well.  Keep  in  mind 
that  you’ll  have  to  cover  more  miles 
riding  outdoors  than  when  walking  or 
jogging  to  gain  similar  aerobic  benefits; 
but  if  your  cycling  is  vigorous,  sus¬ 
tained,  and  continued  on  a  regular  ba¬ 
sis,  it  will  pack  the  same  aerobic  punch. 

A  common  problem  for  outdoor  bi¬ 
cyclists  is  keeping  a  steady  pace.  If 
you’re  coasting  a  lot  during  your  ride, 
then  your  bicycle  is  getting  the  exer¬ 
cise,  not  you.  Energetic  pedaling  will 
get  your  heart  rate  up  into  the  target 
zone,  especially  if  you’re  riding  over 
hilly  ground  or  using  higher  gears  on 
the  bicycle.  Check  your  pulse  period¬ 
ically  to  maintain  your  target  rate.  And, 
if  you’re  like  many  bicyclists,  you’ll 
likely  glide  at  times,  marvel  at  the 
flowers,  enjoy  the  wind,  and  do  your 
best  to  forget  your  troubles.  There’s 


nothing  wrong  with  that — it  may  even 
help  you  preserve  your  sanity — but  al¬ 
low  extra  time  for  it  during  your  work¬ 
out.  Don’t  forget  to  include  warm-up 
and  cool-down  periods  of  five  to  10 
minutes  for  each  ride. 

In  addition  to  cardiovascular  benefits 
available  from  bicycling,  the  activity 
also  bums  calories  and  improves  flex¬ 
ibility,  according  to  research  done  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Leon  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota’s  Laboratory  of  Physical 
Fitness.  His  studies  of  energy  expen¬ 
ditures  of  various  sports  suggest  that  a 
150-pound  individual  who  bicycles  30 
minutes  a  day  (at  13  miles  per  hour) 
three  days  a  week  can  bum  off  the 
equivalent  of  almost  15  pounds  a  year. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  fitness  activ¬ 
ity  to  keep  you  going,  try  joining  the 
bicycling  boom.  ^ 


For  More  Information 

Bikecentennial 
P.O.  Box  8308 
Missoula,  MT  59807 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  books! maps. 

AAHPERD  Publications 
1900  Association  Drive 
Reston,  VA  22091 
Book:  Basic  Bicycling.  Write  for  or¬ 
dering  information. 


From  Your  Health  And  Fitness,  Oct.l 
Nov.  1985,  copyright  1985  by  General 
Learning  Corp.,  Inc.,  Highland  Park, 
II.  Reprinted  with  permission,  further 
reproduction  is  prohibited. 
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SCC’S  CANDIES 


talify.  uitfiout  Compromise® 

since  I1921 


For  free  Mail  Order  Brochures  or  for  information  concerning  the  See  s  shop  nearest  you,  call  1-800-GIV-SEES. 
(Except  in  Alaska  &  Hawaii,  call  (213)  837-1180,) 

For  Quantity  Order  call  1-800-FOR-SEES. 

(Except  in  Alaska  £  Hawaii,  call  (213)  837-9141  or(415)  761-2658.) 
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The  First  Step  Fitness 
Evaluator  Is  Ideal  for  Health- 
Related  Facilities 

The  First  Step  Fitness  Evaluator  is 
ideal  for  clubs,  schools,  YMCA’s,  cor¬ 
porate  fitness  centers,  and  all  health- 
related  facilities.  The  fitness  evaluator 
quantifies  an  individual’s  current  fit¬ 
ness  level  without  the  need  for  elabo¬ 
rate  facilities. 

The  First  Step  is  based  on  the  fa¬ 
miliar  step  test  which  requires  repeated 
step-up  and  step-down  exercise  for  a 
set  time  period  .  .  .  then  checking  pulse 
rate.  A  detachable  metronome/timer, 
which  emits  a  clear  pacing  tone,  can 
be  hand  held,  if  desired.  Takes  only  a 
few  minutes  to  complete  an  evaluation. 
Simple  and  effective. 

The  First  Step  includes:  a  portable 
wooden  dual  height  step  with  storage 
for  record  forms,  an  exclusive  metro¬ 
nome/timer  for  pacing  and  timing  the 
test,  and  instructions  with  norms.  Con¬ 
tact  Country  Technology,  Inc.  P.O.  Box 
87,  Gays  Mills,  WI  54631,  (608)735- 
4718. 


New  Film  Develops  Your 
Power  of  Concentration 

“Why  does  one  golfer  consistently 
score  better  than  another  of  apparently 
equal  ability  and  desire?” 

“Why  does  one  scientist  solve  a 
problem  months  before  a  second  sci¬ 
entist  who  has  the  same  information 
and  I.Q.?” 

“Why  does  one  manager  struggle 
time  and  time  again  with  assignments 
that  seem  routine  to  colleagues  of  the 
same  experience,  talent,  and  dedica¬ 
tion?” 

The  answer  lies  in  the  power  of  con¬ 
centration,  according  to  Cally  Curtis 
Company,  and  a  new  28-minute,  color 
film/videotape,  “The  Juggler,”  helps 
you  develop  it. 

‘  ‘The  Juggler”  is  an  entertaining,  in¬ 
formative  look  at  mastering  the  eight 


rules  of  good  concentration.  It  stars 
Gordon  Jump  of  “WKRP  In  Cincin¬ 
nati”  fame  and  former  Miss  America, 
Laurel  Schaefer,  and  it  features  a  wealth 
of  practical,  how-to  steps  to  take  to 
harness  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
sometimes  underdeveloped  powers 
available:  the  ability  to  concentrate. 

‘  ‘It’s  an  ability  that  has  enabled  peo¬ 
ple  of  rather  average  talents  to  reach 
great  heights,”  comments  Jump  in  his 
role  as  Mr.  Bennett,  the  host  of  the 
film,  “and,  conversely,  lack  of  con¬ 
centration  has  handicapped  and  some¬ 
times  defeated  otherwise  exceptional 
individuals.” 

Using  a  juggler  as  an  example  of  one 
type  of  professional  who  relies  heavily 
on  the  ability  to  concentrate,  the  film 
shows  how  to  go  about  harnessing  this 


power  and  putting  it  to  use  in  our  every¬ 
day  lives. 

The  film  is  available  from  Cally 
Curtis  Company,  1111  North  Las  Pal¬ 
mas  Avenue,  Hollywood,  California, 
90-038,  (213)  467-1101. 

Flooring  Designed  with 
Safety  in  Mind 

As  the  popularity  of  aerobics  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  the  chance  of  injuries 
to  instructors  and  students  increase.  Club 
owners  can  reduce  the  possibility  of 
injuries  by  providing  a  high  quality  floor 
surface  in  their  facilities. 

The  Ultimate  Aerobic  Floor  Com¬ 


pany  has  developed  a  new  aerobic  floor 
padding  especially  designed  to  reduce 
aerobic  related  injuries.  The  Ultimate 
Aerobic  Floor  consists  of  an  eight-pound 
closed  cell  foam  which  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  floor  and  carpeting.  The  high 
density  flooring  provides  a  unique 
landing  surface  with  a  tested  firmness 
that  offers  better  shock  absorbancy  and 
stability.  As  a  result,  the  Ultimate 
Aerobic  Floor  minimizes  “ankle  rol¬ 
lover”  and  other  muscle  injuries. 

The  Ultimate  Aerobic  Floor  can  be 
easily  installed  in  a  few  short  hours. 
Another  advantage  is  that  it  is  portable 
and  can  be  reinstalled  in  a  new  location 
or  larger  facility. 

In  addition  to  the  eight-pound  floor¬ 
ing,  the  company  offers  four  and  five- 
pound  density  flooring  starting  at  $2.40 
per  square  foot. 

The  Ultimate  Aerobic  Floor  Com¬ 
pany  can  custom  manufacture  an  aero¬ 
bic  floor  to  meet  any  individual  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  company  has  plans  to  manufac¬ 
ture  individual  aerobic  mats  for  con¬ 
sumer  and  club  use. 

For  samples  and  further  information 
contact  the  Ultimate  Aerobic  Floor 
Company,  750  NW  57th  Court,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Florida  33309,  (305)  491- 
0815. 

Brooks  Offers  Buying  Tips  for 
Walking  Shoes 

Walking  is  a  form  of  exercise  almost 
anyone  can  do,  and  the  only  equipment 
needed  is  a  pair  of  comfortable  walking 
shoes. 

Use  of  the  following  tips  can  help  in 
selecting  just  the  right  shoe. 

A  firm,  solid  shoe  helps  protect  the 
feet  from  the  forces  exerted  when 
walking.  But  firm  and  solid  does  not 
mean  inflexible  and  rigid — quite  the 
opposite.  A  firm  heel  counter  and 
cupped  heel  area  provides  foot  stability 
and  lessens  the  tendency  to  over  pro- 
nate.  Excessive  pronation  in  walking, 
as  in  running,  can  lead  to  foot  fatigue 
or  strains. 
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The  sole  should  be  fairly  thin  and 
flexible,  made  of  a  very  durable  ma¬ 
terial.  Both  the  outsole  and  the  midsole 
should  offer  excellent  cushioning  and 
shock  absorption. 

A  lightweight  shoe  is  preferred,  since 
this  helps  reduce  the  foot  lift  load, 
namely  the  weight  lifted  by  the  foot  on 
every  step.  There  is  little  advantage  to 
carrying  around  the  excess  weight  of  a 
heavy  shoe. 

Some  shoes  offer  extra  cushioning 
in  the  forefoot  area,  essentially  provid¬ 
ing  a  type  of  “toe  spring”  for  easier 
stepping  off.  A  good  tread  pattern  on 
the  outsole  improves  traction  and  helps 
prevent  slippage  on  rough  or  varied  ter¬ 
rain. 

Foot  comfort  inside  the  shoe  is  also 
important.  Uppers  made  of  soft,  light¬ 
weight  leather  or  one  of  the  new  nylon 
or  polymesh  materials  give  a  comfort¬ 
able,  conforming  fit,  and  also  allow  the 
foot  to  breathe.  As  a  person  walks,  the 
feet  perspire,  and  the  leather  or  syn¬ 
thetic  materials  help  dissipate  this 
moisture. 

A  lace-up  style  of  shoe  is  preferred 
for  walking.  Lacing  gives  the  foot  added 
support  and  also  allows  for  good  flex¬ 
ibility  in  the  forefoot. 

Besides  knowing  what  to  look  for  in 
a  shoe,  it  is  also  important  to  try  on 
the  shoes  before  taking  them  home.  The 
type  of  socks  to  be  used  for  walking 
should  be  worn  for  trying  on  the  shoes. 
There  should  be  adequate  room  in  the 
shoe  for  the  foot,  but  any  sliding  up 
and  down  in  the  heel,  or  any  loose  side- 
to-side  movement  could  result  in  blis¬ 
ters.  Walking  should  not  be  a  painful 
experience,  but  a  pleasant,  enjoyable 
one. 

With  all  of  these  tips  to  help,  what 
type  of  shoe  should  be  requested?  Many 
times,  the  best  shoe  for  walking  is  a 
running  shoe.  Running  shoes  like  the 
Brooks®  Chariot  or  Brooks®  Trilogy 
provide  the  walker  with  excellent  sup¬ 
port  and  cushioning.  In  addition  to  the 
in-line  running  shoes  that  could  be  used 
for  walking,  Brooks  is  introducing  a 
new  walking/fitness  shoe  in  February, 
called  the  Strider. 


For  more  details,  contact  Rosemary 
Baker  at  Brooks,  (616)  874-8448. 


Low-Cost  Filter  Solves  Glaring 
Computer  Problem 


A  new  optical  quality  anti-glare  screen 
for  computers  promises  to  make  life 
more  productive  for  computer  users. 
The  filter,  called  VU-TEK  II,  elimi¬ 
nates  up  to  94%  of  reflected  glare.  It 
retails  for  $59.95. 

Many  studies  have  found  that  com¬ 
puter  users  are  more  productive  and 
have  fewer  physical  problems  when 
screen  images  are  sharp  and  annoying 
glare  is  eliminated.  Computer  opera¬ 
tors  are  more  comfortable,  require  less 
time  away  from  the  job  due  to  fatigue 
and  make  fewer  errors.  The  result  is 
increased  profitability. 

Now  that  computers  are  becoming 
common  as  a  business  tool,  productiv¬ 
ity  aids  such  as  VU-TEK  II  are  in¬ 
creasingly  important. 

VU-TEK  II  comes  in  sizes  that  fit 
nearly  every  computer.  It  is  made  of 
lightweight,  unbreakable  acrylic  and 
attaches  securely  to  the  computer  ter¬ 
minal  in  seconds.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  or  to  order  VU-TEK  II  contact: 
Optical  Devices  Inc. ,  805  Via  Alondra, 
Camarillo,  CA  93010,  (805)  987-8801. 

Sports  Camps  offers 
Volleyball  Clinics 

Sports  Camps  International  offers 
Instructional  Volleyball  Clinics  for 
corporate  and  recreational  league  play¬ 
ers,  and  coaches. 

Sports  Camps  International,  a  Grand 
Rapids  based  company,  has  developed 
instructional  players  and  coaches  clin¬ 
ics  designed  for  corporate  and  recrea¬ 
tional  volleyball  leagues.  SCI  has  been 
organizing  and  conducting  instruc¬ 


tional  volleyball  camps  and  clinics  for 
collegiate  and  high  school  players  since 
1976.  The  instructional  camps  are  na¬ 
tional  in  scope  and  have  involved  over 
20,000  campers  over  the  past  9  years. 

The  corporate  players  clinics  will  be 
offered  in  a  format  designed  to  be  com¬ 
putable  with  your  program.  The  clinic 
will  teach  the  basic  rules  and  skills  of 
the  game  of  volleyball,  along  with  team 
concepts  of  offense  and  defense.  Play¬ 
ers  are  instructed  in  the  proper  tech¬ 
niques  of  each  skill,  and  then  use  a 
number  of  drills  that  cover  from  one 
specific  to  several  different  skills, 
building  up  to  team  play.  Each  clinic 
readily  adapts  to  the  skill  levels  of  the 
participants  involved,  from  beginners 
to  top  level  players. 

The  coaches  clinics  are  also  de¬ 
signed  to  help  coaches  at  any  level. 
Teaching  progressions  for  each  skill  are 
presented  and  demonstrated,  and  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  philosophy  and 
tactics  are  discussed.  In  addition,  drills 
and  drill  development  can  be  included 
to  help  those  coaches  manage  their  time 
more  efficiently.  The  coaches  sessions 
can  be  done  in  a  lecture  situation,  or 
with  the  coaches  actually  participating 
on  a  court,  or  in  a  combination  of  both 
types. 

The  instructors  for  the  coaches  and 
players  clinics  will  be  drawn  from 
among  the  top  collegiate  coaches  and 
players  available,  all  of  whom  have  ex¬ 
perience  working  with  players  of  all 
skill  levels. 

Sports  Camps  International  looks 
forward  to  working  with  corporations 
interested  in  providing  their  employees 
with  a  well  rounded  physical  program. 
Having  been  involved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  instructional  volleyball  camps 
and  clinics  on  a  national  level,  SCI  now 
looks  forward  to  working  with  corpo¬ 
rate  programs  and  employees. 

If  your  company  is  interested  in  pro¬ 
viding  this  service  to  your  employees, 
or  in  arranging  clinics  for  them,  please 
contact:  Dr.  Dene  Hadden,  Director  of 
Clinics  and  Promotions,  Sports  Camps 
International,  734  Alger  SE,  Grand 
Rapids,  MI  or  call  (616)  637-7028.  Ss 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Carol  Unch — (818)  843- 
2858  or (818)  989-5770. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  261-3111. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/ Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Pam  New — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Sandy  Petznick — (408)  722-4116. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Bob  Lindsay — 
(614)  860-5201. 

Central  Savannah  River  Area  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Association/ Augusta, 
Georgia.  Meets  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
Contact  Bruce  Hoffman — (404)  722-2673. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month  except  July  and  August.  Contact 
Robert  Gillespie — (800)  547-6019. 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Raymond  M.  Rakar — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Walt  Ar- 
nason —  (303)  673-5316. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew— (714)  795-2434. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 

County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 


Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  Joe  Bitner — (314)  232-2336. 


Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 

Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Penberthy — 
(602)  235-3172. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the,  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  79 1  - 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  489-5830. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory — (319)  395-3521,  or  Judy  R.  Jourdon — 
(319)  395-8519. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D  C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary — (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  395- 
2258. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Candy  Hernandez — (713)  797- 
4362. 

Metroplex  Recreational  Council  of  Dallas-Ft. 

Worth/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Gary  Roehl 
(313)  496-5773. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  John  Niehaus — 
(612)  456-2842  or  Sue  Shepherd— (612)  729- 
6097. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (615)  361-2475. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 

Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison — (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car¬ 
ole  Jackson— (415)  273-3791. 


Philadelphia  Association  for  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  &  Services.  Meets  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  month.  Contact  James  Alexander — 
(215)  628-5760. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (716)  422-3159. 

San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Ralph  Puente — 
(512)  271-1100. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Susan  Scanlan — (619)  563- 
7850. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Nona  Gilles¬ 
pie— (206)  345-6426. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Sue  Masero — (408)  746-2286. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 

Services  Council/Washington,  D  C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Kelley  L. 
Rexroad— (301)  622-4400. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


The  1986  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  14-18  on  the  Queen  Mary  in  Long 
Beach,  California.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 
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December/January  1985-86 


NATIONAL  EMPLOYEE  SERVICES 

AND 

RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 

Invites  You  To  Come  Aboard 
for  the 

45Th  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE  &  EXHIBIT 


May  14-1 8, 1986 
On  The  Queen  Mary 
Long  Beach,  California 
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